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PREFACE 

The  names  of  scholars  among  my  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
helped  me  ungrudgingly  during  the  years  in  which  this  book  was 
being  written  would  in  themselves  fill  a  preface,  but  two  men,  Lucien 
P'oulet  and  Louis  Cons,  though  never  directly  quoted,  advised  me  so 
often  that  they  might  almost  be  called  collaborators. 

My  chief  printed  sources  are  recorded  in  their  place,  but  again  I 
must  mention,  and  here  must  emphasize,  my  indebtedness  to  my 
friend  K  C.  Armstrong  of  Princeton  University. 

The  sources  of  my  examples  are  given  only  when  there  might  be 
room  for  doubt. 

For  generous  help  when  help  was  most  needed  I  have  to  thank 
Mrs.  K  C.  Fprman  of  Haverford,  Pennsylvania ;  and  through  all  the 
stages  of  proof-correction  Mr.  Steven  T.  Byington  of  the  Athenaeum 
Press  rendered  an  invaluable  service  by  convincing  me  often  that  his 
views  were  sounder,  or  his  English  clearer,  than  mine. 

If,  after  all  my  endeavors  to  avoid  them,  this  book  still  contains 
misprints,  or  errors  about  which  no  jury  of  competent  Frenchmen 
could  disagree,  correction  will  be  made  gratefully. 

The  method  of  presentation  is  based  upon  several  assumptions. 
It  is  not  in  France  that  our  students  are  learning  French.  However 
eager  they  may  be  to  learn  French,  however  fortunate  their  back- 
ground, however  competent  their  teachers,  only  a  few  hours  a  week 
at  most  can  be  devoted  by  them  to  their  study  of  French.  Finally, 
they  cannot  learn  the  unknown  through  the  still  less  known,  ignotum 
per  ignotius. 

This  book  deals  almost  exclusively  with  phenomena  that  are  to  be 
met  on  nearly  every  page  of  the  simplest  texts,  and  with  facts  of 
pronunciation  which  must  be  mastered  because  they  are  encountered 
at  every  turn.    Let  us  dispose  of  the  fallacious  view  that  causes  an 
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elementary  book  to  be  regarded  as  an  '  advanced  *  work  because  it 
attempts  to  apply  an  unusual  thoroughness  to  the  study  of  elemen- 
tary facts. 

To  be  able  to  translate  French  correctly  is  a  valuable  attainment ; 
to  be  able  to  read  it  aloud  correctly,  with  a  full  appreciation  of  its 
meaning,  implies  additional  skill ;  to  endeavor  to  learn  to  spMk  it  is 
to  recognize  without  reserve  that  it  is  a  living  language,  and  that  is 
the  ideal  which  this  book,  though  only  a  printed  guide,  upholds  on  its 
title  page.  With  what  ease  or  difficulty  this  ideal  may  be  attained  — 
the  advantage  of  having  such  an  ideal  I  take  for  granted  —  was  com- 
petently stated  long  ago  by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  in  essays  on 
T/te  Intellectual  Life  and  in  other  writings  devoted  particularly  to 

interpretations  of  France.^ 

R.  T.  H. 

^  For  another  important  phase  of  our  studies  see  '  Remarks  on  the 
Editing  of  French  Texts  for  Schools  and  Colleges '  in  the  Modem  Language 
Joumaliox  October,  191 6. 
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A  STATEMENT  TO  THE  TEACHER 

I 

A  grammar  that  does  not  explicitly  consider  the  pronunciation  of 
the  language  with  which  it  deals  almost  inevitably  gives  to  its  un- 
skilled users  the  lasting  impression  that  *  grammar'  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  good  and  bad  words  or  forms,  and  of  syntax  (see  the  quo- 
tation from  Gaston  Paris  in  Lesson  XLIV):  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  chapter  on  pronunciation,  with  which  this  book  begins.  But  that 
chapter  also  offers  bases  for  various  important  principles  which  could 
not  have  been  made  clear  without  it,  and  it  seemed  that  however 
skilled  in  phonetics  the  teacher  might  be,  the  pupil  should  have  a  brief 
treatise  on  French  pronunciation,  convenient  to  study  and  to  consult. 

My  experience  in  various  classrooms  leads  me  to  think  that  nearly 
all  students,  undergraduate  or  younger,  might  profit  most  by  learning 
first  how  to  pronounce  the  five  selections  from  Les  Pensks  de  Riquet 
in  Lessons  I-V,  in  connection  with  those  lessons  in  their  entirety. 
Better  methods  may  quickly  suggest  themselves  after  an  examination 
of  §§  1-32  and  the  Lessons  immediately  following. 

The  chapter  on  pronunciation  is  necessarily  of  the  simplest  char- 
acter, —  first,  because  the  science  of  phonetics  has  not  yet  brought 
forth  convincing  detailed  conclusions  as  to  the  phenomena  of  articu- 
lation (a  final  result  which,  if  attained,  will  be  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  elementary  teaching) ;  secondly  (and  this  is  the  truly  compelling 
reason),  because  beginners  would  be  befogged  rather  than  enlight- 
ened by  detailed  descriptions  of  the  complicated  operations  now 
known  or  believed  to  occur  whenever  any  speech-sound  is  produced. 
A  few  elementary  facts  of  physics  (acoustics)  and  of  anatomy,  a  few 
highly  typical  physiological  facts  characterizing  the  production  of  a 
given  speech-sound  (where  and  how  it  is  produced),  will  suffice  at 
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least  for  approximate  identifications,  should  not  be  excessively  difficult 
for  an  attentive  beginner,  and  should  give  him  what  seems  to  me  the 
foundation  of  all  linguistic  studies  —  an  accurate  realization  of  the 
nature  of  speech-sounds.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  following 
pages  (§§  1-32)  this  endeavor  to  explain  simply  will  prove  to  mean 
a  judicious  selection  and  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  futile  pedagogical 
device.  Whoever  may  desire  to  go  deeper  into  French  phonology 
can  make  use  of  Professor  Paul  Passy's  Petite  Phonktiqtu  comparee, 
or  of  his  Sounds  of  French^  or  of  various  other  easily  obtainable 
works,  including  phonetic  *  readers '  and  charts.^  Finally,  teachers 
familiar  with  scientific  phonetics  and  with  French  pronunciation  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  developing  the  extremely  elementary  matter  con- 
tained in  this  book.*  The  importance  which  it  attaches  to  pronuncia- 
tion is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  brevity  of  §§  1-32. 

The  phonetic  symbols  used  here  are  those  of  the  International 
Phonetic  Association,  now  adopted  by  thousands  of  teachers.  The 
velar  voiced  plosive  is  represented  by  [g],  and  it  is  assumed  that 
Standard  French  employs  the  uvular  r  [r]. 

Besides  the  many  French  words  or  locutions  whose  sounds  are 
considered  in  §§  1-32,  and  in  various  Lessons,  several  passages  are 
represented  both  in  their  conventional  form  and  by  phonetic  symbols, 
and  scores  of  paradigms  are  printed  in  both  forms  whenever  the 
question  of  pronunciation  seems  vital.  Phonetic  exercises  are  out- 
lined in  the  Remarks  and  Suggestions  in  §  5. 

II 

Certain  features  of  the  seventy-seven  lessons  into  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  put  a  useful  portion  of  the  *  essentials '  justify  comment. 

I.  With  rare  exceptions,  words  do  riot  occur  singly  in  nature. 
Hence  the  absence  of  those  'vocabularies'  with  which  it  has  been 
customary  to  begin  each  *  lesson'  in  textbooks  comparable  with  this. 
Words  are  in  general  more  easily  remembered  from  a  connected 

^  Phonetic  treatises  for  all  stages  of  study  are  recorded  in  the  bibliographies  of 
J.  Geddes,  W.  Victor,  and  G.  Panconcelli-Calzia.   See  also  Le  Mattre  phonitique. 
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passage  than  when  exhibited  as  disjecta  membra.  Why  offer  frag- 
ments when,  a  moment  later,  they  must  all  be  assembled  in  a 
natural,  or  supposedly  natural,  combination  which  might  have  been 
given  at  once,  without  loss  of  space?  Besides,  it  is  well  to  make 
acquaintance  at  the  outset  with  some  good  author. 

2.  Having  been  taken,  in  most  cases,  from  modern  plays,  novels, 
sketches,  etc.,  our  examples  should  not  smell  of  the  lamp.  However, 
they  are  mostly  brief,  and  each  conspicuously  illustrates  some  fact 
under  discussion:  II  faut  qu'il  me  parle  does  not  conspicuously  or 
instructively  illustrate  either  the  dative  or  the  subjunctive;  such 
examples  are  avoided.  All  examples,  except  those  intended  to  set 
off  archaisms,  illustrate  living  usage,  the  usage  of  unaffected  con- 
versation and  of  unaffected  writing.  Hence  the  absence,  or  the 
special  criticism,  of  (for  exahiple)  n  eiit  fallu  que  nous  en  parlassions, 
of  Etea-Yous  malade  ?  —  Je  le  suis,  of  Chant6-je  ?,  etc.^ 

3.  Certain  rather  difficult  phases  of  syntax  which  are  bound  to 
occur  on  every  page  of  even  the  easiest  French  texts  have  not  been 
evaded  and  have  not  been  treated  with  that  nonchalance  of  manner 
and  of  method  which  has  done  so  much  to  confirm  the  widespread 
belief  that  *  French  is  an  easy  language';  but  such  phases  are  de- 
ferred as  long  as  possible ;  for  example,  the  subjunctive,  the  position 
of  descriptive  adjectives,  etc. 

4.  My  treatment  of  the  verb-groups  and  their  tenses  requires  a 
detailed  explanation  in  this  Statement;  for  the  confusion  of  terms 
which  now  prevails  and  makes  this  phase  so  obscure  has  obliged  me 
to  take  a  new  course :  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  all  scientific 
works,  I  have  endeavored  to  distinguish  everywhere  between  forms 
and  their  functions. 

The  present  state  of  the  nomenclature  question,  in  its  bearing  on 
tenses,  is  displayed  by  the  following  table,  a  representative  form 
from  each  six-form  verb-group  sufficing  to  show  what  group  of 
forms  is  referred  to  by  each  of  the  many  supposedly  defining  names 
now  current,  or  destined  to  be  current  if  certain  new  terms  triumph. 

1  See  the  Index  under  '  Archaisms.* 
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The  following  table  is  based  on  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Grammatical  Nomenclature  (a  pamphlet,  December  19 13;  the  com- 
plete report  is  contained  also  in  the  annual  volume  of  the  National 
Educational  Society  for  19 13,  published  in  19 14);  W.5/  marks  the 
new  styles  recommended  by  this  Committee. 


A  TABLE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  VERB-FORMS  WITH 
THEIR  NAMES 


Representative  Form 

[i]    «crit 
[2]    «crivait 


[3]    toiyit 


[4]    ^crira 
[5]    6crirait 


[6]  a  ^rit 

[7]  avait  toit 

[8]  eut^rit 

[9]  aura  ^rit 

[10]  aurait  6crit 


[11]    a  eu  ^crit 


Indicative 

Supposedly  Defining  Name 

a.  Present  Indicative  (present  de  Pindicatif) 

a.  Imperfect  Indicative  (imparfait) 

b.  Imperfect 

c.  N.S.  Past  Descriptive 

d.  The  Narrative  Tense  {infrequent  name) 

a.  Past  Definite  (pass6  d6flni) 

b.  Preterit  (prtt*rit) 

c.  Past  Historical 

d.  N.  S.  Past  Absolute 

a.  Future  Indicative  (futur) 

a.  Conditional  (conditionnel) 

b.  Simple  Conditional  (conditionnel  simple) 

c.  N.S.  {with  reference  to  tense-function)  Past  Future 

a.  Past  Indefinite  (passi  ind6fini,  or  parfait  ind6fini) 

b.  N".  S.  {not  really  innovating)  Present  Perfect 

a.  Pluperfect  (plas-que-parfait) 

b.  N.S.  Past  Perfect 

a.  Past  Anterior  (pass^  anUrieur,  or  parfait  ant6rieur) 

b.  'N  S.  Second  Past  Perfect 

a.  Future  Perfect  (futur  ant6rieur) 

a.  Past  Conditional   (pass^  du  conditionnel,  or  con^ 

ditionnel  ant^rieur) 

b.  Perfect  Conditional 

c.  Compound  Conditional 

d.  N.S.  {with  reference  to  tensefunction)  Past  Future 

Perfect 
a.  Compound  Past  Anterior  (plus-^ue-parfait  surcom- 
po86,  or  temps  surcompos6).    {Not  mentioned  in 
the  Report) 
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Subjunctive 

[12]     ^rire  a.  Present  Subjunctive  (present  du  subjonctif) 

[13]     toivlt  a.  Imperfect  Subjunctive  (imparfait  du  subjonctif) 

b.  N.S.   (not  really  innovating)   Past  [Subjunctive]. 
See  14 
[14]     ait  ^rit  a.  Past  Subjunctive  (parfait  du  subjonctif).   See  13 

b.  N.S.  {not  really  innovating)  Present  Perfect  [Sub- 
junctive] 
[15]     efit  6crit  a.  Pluperfect    Subjunctive   (plus-^ue-parfait  du  sub- 

jonctif) 
^b.  N.S.  Past  Perfect  [Subjunctive] 

These  tables  show  that  there  are  ndw  current,  in  English  form, 
not  less  than  twenty-two  supposedly  defining  names  for  the  eleven 
possible  groups '  exemplified  under  *  indicative/  including  dcrirait  and 
aurait  dcrit,  and  not  less  than  seven  supposedly  defining  names  for 
the  four  possible  groups  exemplified  under  'subjunctive/  of  which 
two  (13  and  14),  though  wholly  different,  have  occasionally  the  same 
name  ('past  subjunctive'). 

All  these  twenty-nine  or  more  names  have  arisen,  of  course,  from 
impressions  due  to  the  commonest,  or  supposedly  commonest,  func- 
tions or  function  of  each  group  of  forms;  but,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  'past  definite'  (or  'preterit,'  or  'past  historical,'  or 
'  past  absolute '),  not  one  of  these  names  is  always  correct  as  a  group 
identifier  and  simultaneously  as  a  defining  name,  apd  most  of  then; 
are  commonly  misnomers  in  respect  to  functions. 

Thus,  to  reenforce  later  examples,  Je  pars  may  be  not  only  *  present,' 
but  'future'  and  *past  absolute';  II  sort  ^  Pinstant  might  be  called  a 
*  present  perfect';  II  sera  malade  need  not  be  *  future,'  and  II  serait  malade 
need  not  be  either  'conditional'  or  'past  future';  similarly  II  aura  ^rit 
and  II  aurait  teit.  Again,  Slle  a  ^rit  ('past  indefinite'  or  'present  per- 
fect') is  the  living  equivalent  for  the  purely  literary  Slle  ^rivit.  In  S'il 
toirait  tout  de  suite  (or  leur  toiyait  demain)  the  form  ^rirait  is  neither 
'imperfect'  nor  'past'  nor  perceptibly  'descriptive.'  In  Bien  qu'il  ait 
teit  either  a  'past  absolute'  or  a  'present  perfect'  may  be  the  true  tense. 
In  Bien  que  j'eusse  pu  le  voir  the  subjunctive  form  eusse  pu  may  conceal 
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either  j'ayais  pu  or  j'aurais  pu  (the  context  would  not  always  enable  one 
to  decide).  In  II  fallut  que  nous  partissiona  (in  spoken  French,  only  n  a 
fallu  que  nous  partions)  the  form  partissions  is  traditionally  called  '  imper- 
fect,* though  it  obviously  may  express  an  instantaneous  act;  now  'past' 
is  recommended.  In  Je  ne  ferai  rien  qui  yHt  nuire,  en  quoi  que  ce  soit,  A 
ces  deux  hommes,  the  form  piit  obviously  conceals  or  expels  pourrait,  or 
possibly  pourra.  Is  this  piit  in  the  *  imperfect'  (or  'past')  subjunctive 
'tense'.?  And  is  it  advisable  to  tell  students,  e.g.,  that  'the  past  indefinite 
is  often  used  to  express  past  definite  ideas'  or  'in  a  past  definite  sense'? 

How  shall  we  get  out  of  this  maze  and  avoid  misnomers  (often 
gross)  in  teaching  French  ? 

Me  judice^  there  is  only  one  way,  and  that  way  is  as  practical  as 
it  is  simple,  clear,  and  logical :  it  is  to  identify  each  of  the  five  non- 
subjunctive  groups  containing  (commonly)  six  forms  by  a  brief  and 
easily  leamable  designation  which  shall  concern  only  the  forms  as 
forms,  and  contain  no  intimation  as  to  functions.  Therefore  the 
simple  *  indicative '  groups  are  designated  with  the  letters  A  B  C  D  E, 
following  the  conventional  order  of  conjugating.  Hence  A  for  the 
group  represented  by  dcrit,  B  for  that  represented  by  ^crivait,  etc. 
Containing  a  past  participle,  the  groups  represented  by  a  dcrit,  by 
avait  dcrit,  etc.,  are  designated  by  A  p.p.,  B  p,p.,  etc.  The  subjunc- 
tive forms  are  designated  as  belonging  to  the  living  groups,  with 
L.S.  (living  subjunctive)  for  ^rive  etc.  and  L.S,  p.p.  for  ait  toit 
etc.,  while  the  obsolete  or  obsolescent  forms  are  designated  with  O.S. 
for  the  group  represented  by  ferivit,  and  with  O.S.  p.p.  for  the 
group  represented  by  eiit  dcrit. 

These  abbreviations  are  to  be  regarded  purely  as  non-defining 
identifiers  of  groups  oi  forms  \  Xh^  functions  of  those  forms  (fifteen 
possible  groups)  may  be  described  by  any  of  the  twenty-nine  or  more 
defining  names  now  current  or  likely  to  become  so.  However,  our 
use  of  these  non-committal  abbreviations  is  not  such  as  to  force  any 
one  to  employ  them  against  his  will,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
memory  is  not  taxed  unduly,  though  tests  have  shown  that  they  , 
can  be  learned  in  a  few  hours  at  most,  much  more  readily  than  the 
conventional  names. 
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5.  For  students  not  yet  in  college,  most  of  the  seventy-seven 
lessons  will  be  too  long ;  but  shorter  assignments  are  possible.  Thus 
Lesson  I  may  be  cut  in  two  at  §  38,  Lesson  H  at  the  end  of  §  43,  r, 
etc.    The  exercises  may  likewise  be  abbreviated. 

6.  In  colleges  or  universities,  approximately  one  year's  work  should 
suffice  for  the  whole  book. 

7.  Certain  exercises  which  at  first  glance  may  look  too  hard  will 
be  found,  upon  closer  examination,  to  follow  with  easing  fidelity 
various  models  and  examples. 

8.  Queries  are  frequent,  and  some  quizzes  in  French  {question- 
naires) are  offered ;  but  these  latter  become  monotonous  in  print, 
occupy  a  great  deal  of  space,  and  can  be  readily  invented  by  any- 
one who  speaks  French. 

9.  The  notes  over  each  vocabulary  should  be  read  by  every  student 
at  the  outset 
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PART  I 

SOME  ESSENTIALS   OF  GRAMMAR 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  SURVEY 
THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  FRENCH 

1.  Grammar  deals  with  the  sounds  and  forms  of  words  and  with 
the  principles  underl)dng  the  idiomatic  expression  of  ideas.  Ideas  can 
be  idiomatically  expressed  in  one  word,  as  'yes/  or  in  a  combination 
of  words  called  2l  phrase^  clause^  or  sentence, 

a.  The  study  of  speech-sounds,  in  general,  is  called  phonetics ;  the 
study  of  the  sounds  of  a  particular  language,  as  French,  is  called  pho- 
nology. The  study  of  word-forms  is  called  morphology,  morphology 
deals  with  prefixes,  suffixes,  inflectional  endings,  etc.  The  study  of 
the  relations  that  words  assume  when  they  are  combined  is  called 
syntax,  and  we  apply  this  name  also  to  a  given  arrangement  required 
for  the  idiomatic  expression  of  a  given  thought,  just  as  by  phonology 
and  morphology  we  often  understand  a  given  state  of  sounds  or  a 
given  state  of  forms,  as  something  that  we  may  study  if  we  will.  A 
language  is  of  course  intangible,  but  can  be  seen  or  heard  and  has  an 
anatomy  whose  character  and  functions  it  is  the  business  of  grammar 
to  describe.  For  those  who  have  not  been  enabled  to  acquire  a  foreign 
language  naturally,  by  the  long  and  slow  process  that  we  go  through 
in  acquiring  our  mother  tongue,  a  knowledge  of  grammar  should  afford 
systematic  and  convenient  means  of  avoiding  many  mistakes ;  and  it 
serves  to  develop  whatever  linguistic  talent  we  happen  to  possess.^ 

Illustration.  Quelles  yilles  as-tu  yues?  means,  *What  cities  have 
you  seen  ?  *    Here  we  have  a  series  of  visible  symbols  representing  a  series 

1  §  I  is  amplified  by  the  passages  quoted  in  §§  157,  249,  254. 
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of  sounds  whose  character  may  be  examined  (phonology) ;  also  a  series  of 
forms,  for  Quelles  is  the  feminine  plural  form  of  the  interrogative  adjective 
quel,  while  yilles  is  the  plural  of  ville  (feminine)  and  vues  is  one  of  the 
four  forms  of  the  past  participle  of  voir,  a  verb  meaning  *  see,'  as-tu  being 
the  form  of  the  second  person  singular,  present  indicative,  of  avoir  '  have,' 
whereas  the  form  for  the  second  person  plural  is  avez-vous.  The  idiomatic 
arrangement  Quelles  yilles  aa-tu  vues?,  producing  an  intelligible  idea,  is 
syntax,  and  our  analysis  of  this  arrangement  belongs  to  the  branch  of  study 
called  syntax. 

The  sounds  of  a  language  are  described  as  vowels  and  consonants ; 
its  words  are  classified  as  parts  of  speech  (nouns,  pronouns,  etc.), 
defined  according  to  their  several  functions.  We  shall  deal  first  with 
the  production  of  sounds. 

The  Organs  of  Speech 

2.  Speech  is  produced  by  the  various  vocal  organs  which  govern  our 
breath  as  it  issues  from  our  lungs  and  passes  through  our  mouth  or 
nose,  or  through  both.  These  organs  are  the  lungs,  the  windpipe,  the 
larynx,  the  lower  jaw,  every  part  of  the  mouth,  and  the  nasal  passages, 

a.  The  larynx  is  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe ;  it  forms  what  we 
call  Adam's  apple.  Across  the  larynx,  from  front  to  back,  and  forming 
part  of  its  walls,  run  two  elastic  bands  called  the  vocal  cords.  When 
we  are  merely  breathing,  these  two  shelflike  folds  are  lax  and  are 
drawn  back  so  as  to  make  a  wide  opening,  the  glottis;  but  when 
we  are  speaking,  they  are  in  constant  action.  Their  free  edges  then 
approach  each  other  so  as  almost  to  close  the  glottis,  and  they  vibrate 
so  rapidly  as  to  produce  the  musical  effect  called  voice.  In  speech, 
they  cease  to  vibrate  audibly  only  when  we  happen  to  form  a  voiceless 
consonant  (as  k,  t,  or  p),  or  when  we  whisper. 

h.  The  back  of  the  mouth,  just  above  the  larynx  and  largely 
visible,  is  called  the  pharynx.  Above  the  visible  part  of  the  pharynx 
is  a  cavity  from  whose  top  proceed  the  nasal  passages.  These  begin, 
internally,  at  two  openings  called  the  posterior  nares  (rear  nostrils), 
pass  over  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  end  in  the  nostrils  proper, 
through  which  a  good  deal  of  their  structure  can  be  seen  with  the 
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help  of  an  electric  light.  In  front  of  the  pharynx,  and  joined  to  its 
sides,  begins  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  roof  of  the  mouth,  called 
the  palate^  is  hard  and  ribbed  from  the  front  portion  of  the  gums  to 
an  area  whose  limits  can  be  most  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  touch- 
ing all  its  accessible  parts.  This  rear  area,  called  the  soft  palate,  ter- 
minates in  a  flexible,  easily  visible  appendage,  called  the  uvula,  which 
hangs  rather  loose  when  the  rear  of  the  nasal  passages  is  open,  but 
has  swung  backward  and  upward  when  this  opening  is  closed.  When 
we  are  speaking,  the  uvula  is  constantly  in  motion,  now  raised  and 
thrust  back  against  the  pharynx,  now  lowered ;  with  the  help  of  an 
electric  light,  some  of  its  movements  may  be  advantageously  observed. 

c.  The  lower  jaw,  the  tongue,  gums,  teeth,  cheeks,  and  lips  are  also 
continually  at  work  in  the  formation  of  speech, "  Every  part  of  the 
mouth  has  its  function,  and,  like  the  larynx  and  the  nasal  passages, 
the  whole  mouth  acts  as  a  resonance  chamber,  thus  being  part  of  a 
wonderful  musical  instrument  which  has  many  sound-boards  and  in 
a  well-built  speaker  or  singer  can  produce  an  almost  limitless  variety 
of  sounds  or  noises.  When  language  observes  certain  regular  inter- 
vals —  that  is,  regular  variations  of  pitch  —  and  when  it  follows 
a  particular  beat,  called  *time,'  it  is  song\  when  no  such  marked 
regularity  is  observed,  it  is  simply  speech, 

Speech-Sounds 

3.  When  our  vocal  cords  are  made  to  vibrate  we  hear  a  sound 
which  is  called  a  vowel  if  this  sound  is  duly  modified  by  the  tongue, 
lips,  etc.,  and  if  there  is  no  distinctly  audible  friction  or  stopping  of 
the  breath.  When  the  breath  is  so  checked  or  hindered  in  its  passage 
as  to  produce  a  noise,  we  get  various  effects  called  consonants} 

1  Recent  investigations  have  revealed  that  *the  difference  between  noise 
and  [musical]  tone  is  one  of  degree.  .  .  .  Noise  is  a  sound  of  too  short  dura- 
tion or  too  complex  in  structure  to  be  analyzed  or  understood  by  the  ear.  .  .  . 
In  some  instances  noises  are  due  to  a  changing  period,  producing  the  effect 
of  non-periodicity  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  noises  which  are  contin- 
uous are  merely  complex  and  only  apparently  irregular,  their  analysis  being 
more  or  less  difficult'  (D.  C.  Miller.) 
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a.  The  Terms  Vowel  and  Conaonaiit  Defined.    Sounds  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  voice  (or  musical  resonance)  are  vowels ;  those  with  no  voice, 

■  or  merely  supported  by  voice,  are  consonants. 

For  example,  a,  o,  e,  are  called  vowels  because,  whether  we  give 
them  an  English  or  a  French  value,  they  are  due  to  definite  modifica- 
tions of  the  breath,  to  the  shape  of  the  sound-wave  which  strikes  our 
ear,  and  are  not  accompanied  by  any  distinctly  audible  element  of 
noise.  On  the  other  hand,  b  and  d,  for  example,  are  consonants,  for 
neither  can  be  produced  without  closing  some  part  of  the  mouth  ; 
p  and  t  differ  from  b  and  d  only  in  that  they  are  voiceless, — that  is, 
pure  noises, — whereas  b  and  d  are  accompanied  by  musical  sound. 

b.  Pronounce  vigorously  the  vowels,  but  not  the  consonants,  that 
you  hear  in  the  words  *b^wt,'  *b^tft,'  *d<?g,'  '^jrm,'  Vt,'  *brt,'  'fdtte,' 
Wt,'  'm^-rt,*  holding  the  tips  of  your  fingers  gently  against  your  throat 
so  as  to  feel  the  vibrations  of  your  larynx ;  in  each  case  the  reso- 
nance should  be  purely  musical,  the  element  of  noise  being  too  slight 
to  be  perceived  if  present.  Now  pronounce  vigorously  the  pairs  of 
voiced  and  voiceless  consonants,  b  p,  d  t,  g  k,  z  a,  v  f ,  as  they  sound 
in  'Inb,'  'p\p,'  Vu/,'  'trot,'  'gdig,'  '>Wot,'  '«oo,'  'susy,'  'vdXvt,'  and 
'f'lf^y  isolating  them  completely  from  the  vowels,  not  giving  them 
their  conventional  alphabetical  names  but  purely  and  simply  the 
character  which  they  have  in  the  words  quoted,  and  noting  carefully 
how  vibration  occurs,  or  does  not  occur,  in  each  pair ;  note  also  how 
each  of  these  consonants  is  due  to  an  audible  stopping  or  rubbing 
of  the  breath,  according  to  whether  the  consonant  is  explosive  or 
fricative.  Now  pronounce,  in  the  same  experimental  manner,  1,  m,  n, 
and  a  well-trilled  r  [rrrr],  giving  to  each  of  these  consonants  not  its 
conventional  alphabetical  name  but  the  character  it  has  as  the  first 
or  last  element  of  any  word  —  for  example,  in  Vu//,'  'mnmy  'nun,' 
' r(r)o2Lr(rr)  at':  you  will  observe  that  these  four  consonants  are 
more  or  less  vocalic,  *  musical*;  whereas  p,  t,  k,  are  pure  noises, 
commonly  known  as  'stops' ;  and  whereas  f  and  a,  though  capable  of 
being  prolonged  until  the  breath  is  exhausted,  are  not  accompanied' 
by  vibration  of  the  vocal  cprds, 
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A  consonant  produced  by  merely  hindering  the  breath,  as  1,  m,  n, 
r,  V,  f,  z,  8,  may  be  kept  audible  and  nearly  uniform  as  long  as  that 
breath  can  be  made  to  last;  hence  is  a  continuant  A  consonant 
produced  by  stopping  the  breath,  then  suddenly  letting  it  escape,  is 
necessarily  instantaneous,  and  can  be  kept  audible  only  by  a  series 
of  explosions.  If  you  have  ever  observed  how  a  stutterer  mispro- 
nounces his  continuants  and  explosives  (or  *  plosives'),  you  should  now 
understand  how  he  mispronounces,  for  example,  *T-t-take  fff-four  or 
f ffff-five,  old  mm-man ;  I  'vvve  g-g-got  p-p-plenty  mmm-more  where 
thth-those  k-k-came  from.'  The  continuants  would  come  out  in 
waves;  the  plosives  would  be  marked  by  complete  discontinuations, 
however  short 

c.  One  more  general  observation  concerning  the  various  types  of 
vowels  and  consonants,  not  the  symbols,  but  what  we  hear.  Vowels, 
and  even  consonants,  may  be  pronounced  with  varying  degrees  of 
openness:  that  is,  with  the  mouth  half  open,  as  for  [a]  in  the  French 
word  par  'by'j  with  a  very  narrow  opening,  as  for  [i],  as  in  si  'if; 
or  with  complete  closure,  as  for  [m]  or  [p].  [a],  as  in  Ui  'there,'  is 
an  ideal  type  of  vowel ;  [i],  as  in  y  'there,'  is  almost  consonantal  and 
easily  becomes  [j],  as  in  il  y  a  'there  is,'  rapidly  pronounced  [ilia] 
or  [ilja],  getting  here,  before  [a],  the  character  of  our  y  in  'you.' 

All  vowels  are  more  or  less  open;  all  consonants  are  more  or 
less  close. 

Sounds  and  Symbols 

4.  The  terms  'vowels'  and  'consonants'  are  generally  employed 
to  designate  not  only  sounds  but  symbols  —  that  is,  the  '  letters '  used 
to  represent  sounds.  In  our  words  'r«de,'  'mj/te,'  'pa/re,'  'h«b,' 
'h^rt,'  'f«ll,'  and  'bwsy,'  one  symbol  (u)  has  to  represent  seven 
different  sounds;  c  has  two  totally  different  values  in  'cent'  and 
'cant'  In  general,  English  is,  in  its  spelling,  a  highly  misrepresented 
language,  so  highly  misrepresented  that  'potatoes'  can  be  spelled 
peauxphtheighptoug^hze  with  authority  for  all  these  twenty-one  letters. 
French  spelling  is  much  more  consistent  than  ours,  but  far  from 
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ideal,  for  we  find  the  close  vowel  [o]  represented  by  o  in  mot  'word/ 
but  by  au  in  saut  Meap/  and  by  cau  in  cau  'water.'  So  t  has  two 
different  values  in  p^ition  and  is  silent  in  mot,  whereas  c  and  q  have 
the  same  value  in  coq  *cock/  i.e.  [k],  and  symbolize  [s]  and  [k]  in 
cinq  'five/  except  when  cinq  is  pronounced  [se]  ;  etc.,  etc. 

A  thoroughly  good  alphabet  has  one  symbol  for  each  sounds  atu/ 
'  only  one. 

Remark.  To  be  wholly  accurate,  a  phonetic  system  would  have  to  be 
extremely  complicated,  far  too  complicated  for  general  use ;  but  we  can 
satisfy  ourselves  with  close  approximations. 

As  we  must  deal  scientifically  with  French  pronunciation,  not  only 
for  its  own  sake  but  also  because  pronunciation  is  often  involved  in 
the  discussion  of  other  matters,  and  as  the  sounds  of  French  can  be 
represented  and  explained  far  more  simply  if  we  use  one  symbol,  and 
only  one,  for  each  sound,  that  is,  if  we  spell  scientifically,  we  shall 
employ  henceforward  an  accurate  system  of  phonetic  symbols,  and 
our  system  will  be  that  of  the  International  Phonetic  Association ; 
for  this  system  is  the  most  accurate  in  general  use,  is  simple,  clear, 
and  is  being  used  by  an  increasingly  large  number  of  language  stu- 
dents throughout  the  world.  Furthermore,  by  frequently  substituting 
phonetic  spelling  for  the  conventional  symbols  by  which  French  is 
represented  and  misrepresented  we  may  soon  develop  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  true  nature  of  speech-sounds.  To  learn  to  pronounce 
any  language  correctly  we  must  hear  it  spoken  by  an  educated  native 
or  by  some  one  who  *  speaks  like  a  native';  or,  if  this  privilege  is 
beyond  our  reach,  good  phonographic  records,  when  not  too  stagy, 
are  excellent  guides.^  However  varied,  the  sounds  of  French  are 
limited  to  a  few  score  of  marked  types,  and  once  these  have  been 
learned,  a  phonetic  alphabet  offers  us  a  consistent  system  which  is 
easy  to  understand  and  easy  to  apply  not  only  to  French  but  to 
other  languages. 

1  French  phonographic  records,  with  corresponding  printed  texts,  can  be 
obtained  from  the  various  agents.  Realistic  prose  is  preferable  to  verse,  and 
(jong- records  should  not  be  used  in  elementary  work, 
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The  Conventional  Symbols 

5.  In  French  books  and  in  French  handwriting  we  find  nearly  the 
same  conventional  symbols  or  'letters'  as  in  our  own  —  that  is,  our 
alphabet.  But  these  symbols  have  not  the  same  values  as  our  sym- 
bols, though  they  often  have  very  similar  values,  and  the  French 
give  to  each  letter  a  name  differing  more  or  less  from  our  conven- 
tional name.  Furthermore,  the  French  constantly  employ  various 
diacritkal  marks  which  are  foreign  to  us.    Thus,  an  acute  accent,  as 

in  ft^  '^^^^^-'"'iiratPS  a  rloRp  p  \^?[l  whprpag  1^  £TP^^  arrpnfj  ag  in 
ttifea  liiri'v/  inrlinntpq  an  open  e  [^]      A  rirri^mflpY  accent,  as  in  h6te 

*host,'  indicates  a  long  close  vowel,  if  0,  or  a  long  open  vowel,  if  e, 
as  in  tftte  *  head '  etc.,  though  exceptions  must  be  noted.  A  cedilla,  as 
in  ja  'that,*  gives  c  the  value  of  s  [s],  A-tifeia.  or  diaeresis,  as  in 
h^roine».  means -that  the  group  n1  rnntains,  nnt  the  sound  [wa]^  as 
in  Ini  ^Jaw/  but  two  separate  vowels.  All  the  diacritics  employed 
in  French  are  adequately  represented  in  our  various  French  texts, 
and  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  our  phonetic  transcriptions. 
Remarks  and  Suggestions.  Orthography  (* correct  writing')—^ 
Porthographe  —  is  the  art  of  spelling  (of  *  writing')  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  authoritative  dictionaries  compiled  from  books  whose  authors, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  have  followed  old  traditions.  Therefore  *to  spell  cor- 
recdy'  is  to  know  how  to  reproduce  traditional  ways  of  representing 
present  sounds.  How  can  one  learn  the  almost  endless  inconsistencies  and 
eccentricities  of  this  system?  In  part,  by  memorizing  them  through  the 
eye  —  a  process  which  may  be  shortened  somewhat  by  studying  lists  of 
orthographic  variants;  better,  by  making  such  lists  oneself.  Here  the 
following  suggestions  are  offered: 

1.  First,  make  sure  of  the  phonetic  symbols  in  §  6.  Examples  to  be 
memorized  are  given  in  §  6,  and  elsewhere  in  this  book. 

2.  Retranscribe,  phonetically,  the  passages  represented  both  convention- 
ally and  phonetically  in  our  Lessons  or  elsewhere,  verifying  your  results. 

3.  Transcribe  phonetically  other  passages  for  which  no  phonetic  tran- 
scription is  offered,  and  have  your  independent  transcriptions  verified. 

4.  Note  carefully  how  all  phonetic  transcriptions  differ  from  their  con- 
ventionally printed  sources.  In  the  source  strike  out  all  silent  letters  and 
encircle  all  indivisible  groups  which  represent  only  one  sound. 
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Table  of  Phonetic  Symbols 

6.  The  names  of  these  symbols  are  merely  what  we  hear  in  a  given 
word  The  various  conventional  ways  of  representing  these  phonetic 
symbols  can  be  illustrated  with  only  one  or  two  examples  in  this  Table. 


a] 


h  'to,' chat  'cat' 

m^  'mast/  pas  'step' 

ae]   as  in  EngL^z.dA'*   ci  ^"'r 

b]    tec  'beak'  ' 

da  'of  the' 

et  'and,'  M  'been' 

met  'puts,' laid  'ugly' 

de  'of,'je  T 

/U  'thread' 

l^i  'merry' 

Engl,  'he' 

•I  'if 

y9k  'yak,'  bi/to 

co^  'cock' 

/it  'bed' 

South.  Fr.  bilTe 

mou  'soft' 

ii6  'born' 

^\gnb  'worthy' 

hdte  'host,'  an  'to  the' 

robe  'dress' 

p«iir  '  fear,' ^owf  ' 


g] 

>] 
J] 
k] 
I] 
^] 
m] 

n] 
P] 
«] 

:»]■ 
p] 


•bair 


'baU' 


fire 
step 


ar.'rfMfl 


eggfi' — 


[«] 

[8] 

•m 
[t] 
["] 

[M] 

[V] 

[y] 

[w] 

\A 
[3] 
f«] 
[5] 

[«J 
[«] 

[0 
[•] 

n 
[] 

() 


/it  'laughs'  (uvu/ar) 
A  'if 

cftott  'cabbage' 
At  'thou,'  'you' 
oil  'or' 

iiBCOt  'night,'  taC^ 
'with 


killed' 


>^" 


..rs/ 


r]     rit  'laughs ''(/»>  ^/<j»^*) 


aar  'hard' 

oi</)  'yes' 

«fro  'zero' 

/•  '!,'««•  'age' 

on  'year,'  «b  'in'  (nasal) 

hon  'good'  {nasal) 

main  'hand,'  tin  'end'  (nasa.') 

un  '  one '  (nasal) 

means  that  the  vowel  (or  con- 
sonant) preceding  is  long 

means  half-long 

marks  a  tense  vowel 

marks  a  lax  vowel 

(square  brackets), enclose  all 
phonetic  transcriptions 

means  that  of  two  pronuncia- 
tions either  is  possible,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances 


a.  Other  syrajbols  which  are  occasionally  required : 


■J] 


Engl.  'Men? 
Engl.  'si«^' 
South.Engl\and East,  U.S.A., 

as  in  '  re4 ' 
designates  d  voice-murmur,  the 

faintest  and  vaguest  type  of 

vowel^  merely  voice 

\ 


[6]      Engl.  'Min' 

[/]     rising  inflection 

[v]    falling  inflection 

[°]  or  [o]     means  voiceless 

[']       indicates  that  the  syllable  im- 

mediately  following  is 

to  be  stressed 
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II 


Vowels 

Normal  Vowels 

7.  French  has  eight  normal  vowels.    These  are  formed  in  the 

mouth  only.    They  represent  eight  well-defined  qualities  of  sound, 

^  subject  to  slight  variations  of  quality  (vowel-color)  which  we  may 

generally  disregard.    Each  may  be  either  short  or  long,  or  half-long. 

a.  The  following  diagram,  corresponding  to  a  sagittal  (vertical 
lengthwise)  section  of  the  mouth,  indicates  whether  the  tongue  is 
arched  in  the  back  of  the  mouth,  as  for  [u],  lying  comparatively  flat, 
as  for  [a],  or  raised  toward  the  front  pf  the  hard  palate,  as  for  [i], 
^tc.  Vowels  are  called  back  votvds  or  front  vowels,  high  vowels  or 
low  vowels,  according  to  the  most  striking  position  that  the  tongue 
takes  in  their  formation. 


> 
0k 

Soft  Palate 

Hard  Palate 

Closed 

H 

i 

Half-closed 

0 

c 

Half-open 

D 

e 

Open 

a 

a. 

h.  For  [u]  the  lips  must  be  protruded  and  rounded  so  as  to  form 
a  small  circular  opening ;  the  black  of  the  tongue  is  raised  toward  the 
soft  palate,  but  not  so  high  as  to  produce  audible  friction. 

Examples :  tout  [tu]  *  all/  court  [ku:R.] '  short.'  Close  English  equivalents 
in  ^XjooV  and  ^mooTi*  (Northern  English  or  American  pronunciation.  This 
vowel  does  not  regularly  occur  in  the  south  of  England). 

c.  For  [o],  close  o,  the  lips  are  protruded  as  for  [u],  but  with 
a  slightiy  larger  opening ;  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  arched  toward 
the.  soft  palate,  but  not  quite  so  high  as  for  [u]. 

Examples :  mot  [mo] '  word,'^dne  [tRo:n]  *  throne,'  jaune  [join]  *  yellow.' 
Qose  English  equivalents  in  *n<7te"'  and  'b<?ne,'  but  the  Engfish  vowel  is 
not  always  well  rounded  (of.  b,  above)  and  is  usually  followed  by  a  feeble  [u]. 
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d.  For  [d],  open  o,  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  lowered  still  more 
and  the  lip-opening  is  further  enlarged. 

Examples:  dot  [dot]  *  dowry/  fort  [foiR]  'strong.'  Approximated  by 
the  vowel  of  'hi/b'  (American  pronunciation),  but  a  litde  nearer  the  vowel 
of  *a7rd/   Out  pf  *  rubber'  (in  whist)  the  French  have  made  robre  [RobR]. 

€.  For  [a],  close  a,  the  tongue  lies  a  little  lower  than  for  [o]  and  is 
not  quite  so  far  forward  as  for  [a],  but  its  tip  may  touch  the  base  of 
the  lower  front  teeth ;  the  lips  are  almost  neutral ;  the  mouth  is  wider 
open  in  front  than  for  [a],  but  less  open  toward  the  back.  Experi- 
ment :  Hold  your  hollowed  palm  loosely  over  your  mouth  while  you 
are  producing  [a],  as  in  'father.*  Now,  without  making  any  other 
movement,  keep  removing  and  replacing  it ;  the  result  will  be  alter- 
nately [a]  and  [a],  [a]  being  exemplified  by  pas  [pa]  'step'  and  by 
pAte  [pa:t]  'dough/  [a]  by  k  'to'  and  by  art  [aiR]  'art/  with  a  vowel 
midway  between  our  a  in  'add'  and  our  a  in  'father/  (which  is 
approximately  the  [a]  of  pas  and  pAte).  This  experiment,  which 
should  be  repeated  with  every  type  of  vowel,  will  show  us  that  the 
[d]  of  cor  'horn'  is  less  open  than  the  [a]  of  pas  and  pAtc. 

/.  For  [a]  the  tongue  must  rest  against  the  lower  front  teeth,  and 
may  even  be  thrust  out  over  them ;  the  comers  of  the  lips  are  spread 
a  little  further  apart  than  for  [a].  See  e  and  repeat  the  experiment 
therein- suggested. 

Examples:  va  [va]  'goes,'  mare  [maiR]  *pool.'  This  vowel  does  not 
occur  in  Standard  English. 

Remark.  The  vowel  [ae],  as  in  *  add,'  is  articulated  between  [a]  and  [e]. 
Note  the  character  of  [£],  §  lo,  ^r, 

g*  For  [e],  open  e,  raise  the  blade  (front)  of  the  tongue  slightly 
toward  the  front  of  the  hard  palate,  making  a  somewhat  longer  and 
therefore  narrower  lip-opening  than  for  [a]. 

Examples :  est  [e]  *is,'  aise  [e:z]  *ease.'  Approximated  by  our  e  in  'bet' 
and  in  '  held,'  but  not  so  open. 

A.  For  [e],  close  e,  the  blade  of  the  tongue  should  be  raised  still 
further  toward  the  front  of  the  hard  palate  and  the  lips  must  be 
spread  somewhat  more  than  for  [e]. 
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Examples:  6t6  [ete]  *been,'  maison  [me-z5]  *  house/  Approximated  by 
our  a  in  *  fate ' ;  but  *  fate,'  as  usually  pronounced,  does  not  contain  a  pure  [e]. 

Remark,  [e]  is  almost  never  long,  for  it  always  occurs  in  unstressed 
syllables  (§  24,  d)  or  is  final  (§  24,  a).  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  relative 
heights  of  the  tongue  in  articulating  [e]  and.[e]. 

I.  For  [i]  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  raised  toward  the  front  of  the 
hard  palate  so  close  as  almost  to  touch  it,  but  is  bent  downward 
toward  or  against  the  lower  teeth ;  the  lips  form  a  somewhat  longer, 
narrower  opening  than  for  [e]  —  the  opening  characteristic  of  a  smile. 

Examples:  vie  [vi]  'life,'  machine  [majih]  'machine,'  tige  [dig]  'stem.' 
*Qosely  akin  to  ee  in  'meet'  or  to  I  in  'machine,'  but  always  pure. 

Abnormal  Vowels 

8.  French  has  three  abnormal  or  mixed  vowels.  These,  like  the 
normal  vowels  (§  7),  are  formed  in  the  mouth;  but,  unlike  the 
normal  vowels,  they  result  from  a  conflict  of  positions.  *  In  passing 
from  one  normal  vowel  to  another  the  respective  positions  of  the 
tongue  and  the  lips  are  adjusted  so  that  they  both  raise  or  both  lower 
the  pitch  [which  rises  as  we  pass  from  u  to  i].  In  the  case  of  the 
abnormal  vowels,  on  the  other  hand,  these  two  actions  tend  to 
counteract  one  another.'   (P.  Passy.) 

a.  The  following  diagram  adds  the  abnormal  or  mixed  vowels  to 
the  normal  or  unmixed  vowels.    See  §  7,  ^. 


Soft  Palate 

Hard  Palate 

Closed 

u 

y  i 

HalfK:losed 

0 

0  e 

Half-open 

D 

ce  e 

Open 

a       a 

h.  For  [oe]  place  the  tongue  as  for  [e]  and  spread  the  lips  as  for  [o]. 
Examples :  neuf  [noef]  ^  n^"^ ^  feminine  neuve  [nceiv]. 
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c.  For  [0]  place  the  tongue  as  for  [e]  and  round  the  lips  as  for  [o]. 
Examples :  famenz  [fame]  *  iamouSj' /emmzne  fameuse  [fame^]. 

d.  For  [y]  place  the  tongue  as  for  [i]  and  round  the  lips  as  for  [u]. 

Examples:  nu  [ny]  *  naked/  dur-c  [dy:R]  *hard.' 

Remark.  The  German  ii,  as  in  FlUsse  *  rivers,'  arises  from  a  mixing 
of  the  two  lax  vowels  [)]  and  [u].   See  §  32,  b. 

Weak  Vowels 

9.  The  eleven  vowels  just  described  are  tense ;  hence  their  exact 
quality  is  unmistakable  and  they  may  be  called  strong  vowels.  If  we 
relax  somewhat  in  pronouncing  [d],  [a],  [e],  and  [0]  or  [oe],  we  get 
four  weak  vowels  which  occur  only  in  unstressed  syllables. 

a.  [5].  Examples:  coteau  [k5to]  'hillock/  promis  [pR5mi]  *  promised.* 
Remark.   [5]  is  often  heard  in  our  word  '  obey.' 

h,  [k].  Examples:  marl  [mkai]  'husband/  ch&teau  [{kto]  *  castle.' 

c.  \h\  Examples:  effort  [^fD:R]  *  effort,' esprit  [^spiii]  *  wit/ etc. 
Remark.   [^]  hovers  between  [e]  and  [e]. 

d,  [3].  Examples :  patit  [pati  or  pti]  (commonly  printed  p'tit  in  realistic 
novels  etc.)  *  small/  mesure  [m3zy:R  or  mzy:R]  *  measure/  je  me  le  dit  [33 
m(3)  1(3)  di  or  smldi]  *  I  say  it  to  myself,'  votre  train  [vDtRd  tRg] '  your  train/ 
monsieur  [mssje  or  msjo]  'sir,'  je  ne  r^siste  pas  [59  ns  Rezists  pa  or 
5(9)n  Rezistd  pa]  *  I  don't  resist,'  peut-ltre  pas  [p9te:tR9  pa  or  pte:tR9  pa] 
'perhaps  not/  etc. 

Remark,  [a]  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  French  sounds  and  is  also 
extremely  common  in  English,  as  in  '  McClintock '  [makllntak], '  fanatic '  [fa- 
naedk],  'elephant'  [ebfant],  'athletic'  (mispronounced)  [aeOaletlk],  etc.  In 
French,  a  so-called  '  mute  e' — e  muet  —  is  silent  except  where  it  is  required 
to  ease  the  pronunciation  of  a  difficult  group  of  consonants,  as  in  mattre 
clerc  [metR3kle:R]  'head  clerk,'  toumesol  [tuRnasol]  'sunflower,'  etc.  For 
the  same  reason,  an  [9]  is  occasionally  pronounced  where  no  e  muet  is 
written,  as  in  lorsque  [loRsaka]  '  when '  etc.  Such  an  [3]  is  called  an  acces* 
sory  vowel,  or  a  glide. 
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The  Nasal  Vowels 

10.  If,  in  pronouncing  any  of  the  oral  vowels  (§§  7-9),  two  brightly, 
polished  cold  mirrors  be  held  close  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  only  one 
of  them  —  that  near  the  mouth  —  will  be  dimmed  by  a  spot  of 
moisture.  This  occurs  because  the  soft  palate  and  uvula  (§  2,  ^)  are 
raised  and  thrust  back  so  as  entirely  to  shut  off  the  nasal  passages, 
thus  forcing  the  breath  to  pass  wholly  through  the  mouth.  But  when 
we  pronounce  any  of  the  nasal  vowels  the  uvula  and  soft  palate  are 
lowered  and  retracted  so  that  our  breath  passes  through  both  mouth 
and  nose,  causing  both  mirrors  to  be  dimmed.  (This  experiment 
may  be  varied  :  see  the  end  of  §  14.)    French  has  four  nasal  vowels. 

fl.  [a].  Examples:  an  [a]  *year,'  ange  [ais]  *  angel,'  encre  [a:kR]  *ink.' 

h,  [5].  Examples:  bon  [b5]  *good,'  monde  [m5:d]  *  world,'  nombre 
[n5:bR]  'number.' 

c.  [g].  Examples:  main  [m£]  'hand,'  essaim  [^sS]  *  swarm,'  plein  [pl£] 
'full,'  fin  [fe]  'end,'  soin  [swg]  'care,'  peindre"[pe:dR]  '(to)  paint,'  mince 
[me:s]  'thin,'  moindre  [mwg:dR]  'least.' 

d.  [dfe].  Examples:  un  lac  [oe  lak]  'a  lake,'  humble  [oe:bl]  'humble.' 

Remark.  However  these  four  nasal  vowels  may  be  spelled,  they  are 
respectively  a  nasalized  [a],  a  nasalized  [o]  (approaching  J^o]),  a  nasalized 
[e]  (more  nearly  [ae]),  and  a  nasalized  [oe]. 

e.  General  Observation.  In  English  we  have  no  true  nasal  vowels. 
The  so-called  nasal  twang  is  due  not  to  *  talking  through  the  nose ' 
but  to  catarrhal  conditions  or  to  strangely  simulated  catarrhal  effects, 
or  to  various  other  unhealthy  conditions,  real  or  merely  simulated, 
which  cause  the  exponents  of  this  phenomenon  to  let  the  nose 
resonate  as  if  it  were  clogged  or  stopped.  To  verify  this  statement, 
pinch  both  nostrils  and  then  attempt  to  pronounce  any  word  or 
series  of  words ;  the  result  will  be  a  continuous  twang  if  the  uvula 
is  allowed  to  sag  or  to  hang  as  for  the  nasal  consonants  [m]  and  [n], 
or  as  for  any  of  the  legitimate  nasal  vowels.    We  may  ruin  fi  pure 
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nasal  tone,  or  produce  a  bad  nasal  tone,  by  not  allowing  the  stream 
of  air  to  flow  freely  through  the  nose,  just  as  we  may  ruin  or  mar  any 
other  vowel  or  consonant  by  bad  articulation.  A  violin  with  frayed 
strings  or  a  cracked  sound-board  cannot  produce  sweet  tones. 


Diphthongs 

11.  A  diphthong  is  a  sound  containing  two  vowels  pronounced  in 
one  syllable  (§  27).  Our  English  words  *I,'  *my,'  *boy,*  'day,'  *low,' 
and  'oar'  seem  to  untrained  ears  to  contain  only  one  vowel,  but  each 
of  them  is  characterized  by  a  fluctuation  of  vowel-quality.  If  we  try 
to  prolong  for  a  second  or  two  what  is  incorrectly  called  a  *long  i' 
(e.g.  *r)  we  perceive  that  it  consists  of  a  stressed  vowel  like  [a]  or 
[a]  followed  by  an  unstressed  vowel  resembling  [)]  or  \€\,  The  other 
sounds  noted  above  show  similar  fluctuations.  In  all  cases,  a  diph- 
thong  is  such  a  compound  of  two  sounds,  whether  we  write  it  with 
only  one  letter  or  with  more  than  one.  Thus  Wane,'  *vain,'  and 
Wein'  are  commonly  pronounced  not  [ve:n]  but  [v^*n],  and  we  tend 
to  diphthongize  most  of  our  stressed  vowels,  especially  before  non- 
explosive  consonants. 

a.  French  has  various  symbols  which  once  represented  true  diph- 
thongs, as  eu  in  flieur  [flceiR]  *  flower,'  ou  in  four  [fuin]  *oven,'  au  in 
saut  [so]  *leap,'  ai  in  mai  [me]  *  May,'  etc.,  but  these  various  digraphs 
now  represent  only  one  sound.  Similarly,  the  trigraph  eau  in  beau 
*  beautiful,'  etc.,  no  longer  represents  a  triphthong  but  merely  [o]. 

6.  In  French,  diphthongs  may  occur  in  rapid  utterance  when  words 
having  contiguous  vowels  join  them  in  a  single  syllable:  Oill  as-tu 
^t^  ?  —  A  Orange  et  ^  Orl^ns  ('  Where  have  you  been  ?  —  In  Orange 
and  in  Orleans')  may  be  [u^tqete?  —  aj)Ra:3eapRl^ja],  with  two 
diphthongs  and  a  triphthong.  Also,  a  diphthong  occurs  occasionally 
inside  words;  thus,  [peiza]  represents  a  frequent  pronunciation  of 
paysaa ' peasant,'  and  pays  'country'  may  be  pronounced  either  [p^i] 
or  [peji]  ;  etc.    But  such  cases  are  exceptional. 
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Consonants 

12.  As  we  have  said  (§  3),  all  consonants  contain  an  element  of 
noise,  produced  by  friction  or  stoppage.  Hence  each  consonant  may 
be  called  a  continuant  or  plosive^  according  to  its  formation.  Further- 
more, each  consonant  may  be  voiced  or  voiceless  (§  3,  ^). 

a.  The  following  diagram  shows  the  place  and  the  manner  of 
articulation  of  the  French  consonants. 


^ 

Characteristic  Place  or  Position  of  the  Articulation 

Glottal 

Uvular 

Velar 

Palatal 

Dental 

Labial 

Labiodental  Bilabial 

SB    2: 
H    0 

U    U 

is 

Plosive 

kg 

t  d 

pb 

Rolled 

R 

r 

Nasal 

P 

n 

m 

Lateral 

(^ 

1. 

Fricative 

h 

J 

I  3     s  z 

.fv                 ^ 
w 

Plosives 

13.  The  French  plosives  differ  from  ours  in  some  important 
Inspects. 

a.  For  [k  g]  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  pressed  against  the  front  of 
the  soft  palate,  somewhat  further  forward  than  in  English,  and  no 
puff  of  air  or  blowing  (off-glide)  should  be  heard  after  the  explosion. 

Examples:  qui  [ki]  *who,'  quoi  [kwa]  *what,'  cacao  [kakao]  *  cocoa,*  bac 
[bak]  *  ferry,'  guide  [gi:d]  *  guide,'  zigzag  [zigzag]  /zigzag.' 

Note.  Before  a  front  vowel,  as  [i],  this  consonant  is  articulated  further 
forward  than  before  a  back  vowel,  as  [u].  Other  consonants  are  subject  to 
analogous  shifts  of  position. 
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Remarks,  English-speaking  persons  may  learn  to  pronounce  this  velar 
plosive  correctly  thus:  Hold  in  your  palm,  dose  to  your  lips  and  level 
with  them,  a  bit  of  tissue-paper  about  one  inch  square;  then  pronounce 
vigorously  qui,  quoi,  and  other  words  containing  [k],  or  merely  [kikiki, 
kakaka]  and  the  like.  If  the  bit  of  paper  merely  flutters,  as  a  rule  the 
right  consonant  has  been  produced,  though  a  good  French  [k]  can  be  pro- 
duced with  a  puff  that  will  blow  the  paper  out  of  the  hand.  The  same 
experiment  may  be  applied  to  [t]  and  [p]. 

English-speaking  persons  (also  Germans)  generally  fail  to  pronounce 
French  [k  t  p]  correctly  because  they  allow  the  glottis  (§  2,  a)  to  remain 
open  after  the  explosion  has  occurred,  so  that  breath  [h],  without  vibration 
of  the  vocal  cords,  is  heard  before  the  following  sound,  usually  a  vowel, 
becomes  audible.  *  Hence  a  German,  pronouncing  the  syllable  pa,  for 
example,  dose  to  a  lighted  candle,  will  extinguish  the  flame;  not  so  a 
Frenchman.'  ^ 

The  candle  is  extinguished  during  the  voiceless  off-glide  which  incor- 
rectly follows  the  voiceless  plosive  (here  [p])  before  the  voiced  on-glide  of 
the  vowel  (here  [aj  has  begun.  Voiceless  off-glides  are  properly  audible  in 
French  only  when  they  follow  a  voiceless  consonant  and  are  truly  final.  To 
French  cars  they  are  very  disagreeable  if  heard  where  they  do  not  belong. 

6.  The  dental  plosive  [t  d]  is  commonly  formed  by  pressing  the 
whole  rim  of  the  tongue  against  the  gums,  so  as  to  make  a  contact  in 
the  form  of  a  half-ellipse,  the  tip  being  curved  downward  toward  or 
against  the  lower  front  teeth.  The  puff  or  blowing  already  mentioned 
(§  13,  a)  and  explained  (Remarks)  must  be  avoided. 

Examples:  titre  [titR]  'tide,'  ton  [t5]  Uone,'  t6t«  [te:t]  ^head,'  dita  [dit] 
•said,'  dada  [dada]  'hobby,'  vide  [vi-d]  'empty.' 

c.  For  the  labial  plosive  [p  b]  close  the  lips  firmly,  then  produce  a 
sharp  explosion,  again  avoiding  the  voiceless  medial  off-glide  which  is 
so  often  heard  after  our  English  p  before  vowels. 

Examples:  papa  [papa]  'father,'  cap  [kap]  'cape'  (of  land),  cape  [kap] 
'hood,'  bit  [bi-s]  'twice,'  bdb^  [bebe]  'baby,'  nabab  [nabab]  'nabob.' 

d.  Query.  Why  are  [k  g],  [t  d],  and  [p  J)]  given  in  pairs?  What  is 
meant  by  'voiced'  and  by  'voiceless'  ?   See  §  3,  «  and  b, 

1  I^ousselot  and  Laclottc,  PrScis  de  prouonciation  fran^aise^  p.  63. 
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Nasal  Consonants 

14.  The  three  nasal  consonants  [m  n  p]  are  formed  by  three 
different  mouth-closures,  each  of  which  coincide^  with  a  free  escape 
of  air  through  the  nose. 

a.  For  [m]  the  closure  is  the  same  as  for  [p  b],  but  there  is  no 
explosion. 

Examples:  rnSme  [me:m]  *same/  immense  [im^m)G:s]  *  immense,'  hymne 
[imn]  *  hymn,'  automnal  [6t3mnal]  *  autumnal.' 

Remark.  A  bad  cold  in  the  head  stops  the  nasal  passages  and  thus 
transforms  [m]  into  [b],  and  it  is  often  dubious  whether  a  sheep's  bleat  is 
[m:eee]  or  [m:be€e]  or  [beee]. 

6.  For  [n]  the  closure,  is  the  same  as  for  [d],  but  there  is  no 
explosion,  and  the  air  passes  freely  through  the  nose. 

Examples:  nid  [ni]  *  nest,'  ^onn^  [etone]  *  astonished,'  &iie  [a:n]  *  donkey.' 

c.  For  [p],  called  n  mouill^,^  the  front  of  the  tongue  must  be 
arched  firmly  against  the  hard  palate,  the  uvula  being  well  lowered  so 
as  to  allow  the  breath  to  escape  freely  through  the  nose  as  for  [n]. 
This  consonant,  called  palatal  because  it  is  due  to  a  very  marked 
contact  with  the  hard  palate,  may  end  a  syllable. 

Examples :  mignon  [mip5]  *  darling,'  digne  [di'p]  *  worthy,'  champagne 
[jGpa'p]  *  champagne'  (wine). 

Remark.  In  his  General  Phonetics  (p.  1 5),  Mr.  G.  Noel-Armfield  says : 
*The  passage  of  the  air  through  the  nose  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by 
smokers  who  inhale.  If,  after  inhaling,  they  pronounce  [m],  [n],  or  [p] 
they  will  see  that  the  nasal  passage  is  open,  whilst  the  oral  is  closed.  Non- 
smokers  may  prove  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  nose  with  the  aid  of  a 
visiting  card  and  a  piece  of  cold  glass.  .  .  .  One  edge  of  the  card  should  be 
placed  horizontally  under  the  nose,  against  the  upper  lip ;  the  other  should 
be  pressed  against  the  glass.  When  these  nasal  consonants  are  uttered  it 
will  be  found  that  only  the  portion  of  the  glass  above  the  card  will  be  dimmed 
by  condensation  of  the  moist  breath.'   Try  this  experiment  and  see  §  10. 

^  Past  participle  feminine  of  mouiller  [muje]  '  (to)  wet,  moisten,*  —  a  popular 
description  having  no  scientific  value;  'hard,'  'soft,*  and  other  like  designa- 
tions are  likewise  to  be  avoided. 
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[1]  and  [X] 

15.  '  In  the  case  of  L  the  sofjt  side  edges  of  the  tongue  are  moved 
by  the  stream  of  air,  and,  without  completely  interrupting  the  tone, 
produce  inequalities  in  its  strength.'  (Helmholtz.)  Hence  the  name- 
'lateral.'  We  must  add  that  for  a  French  1  [1]  the  tongue  is  placed  as 
for  [t  d  n],  so  that  it  is  much  more  like  our  English  initial  1  than  like 
our  1  after  a  vowel;  furthermore,  French  [1]  is  formed  nearer  the 
teeth  than  is  our  1  in,  say, '  lee '  or  '  milk,'  the  1  of  '  lee '  (initial  1)  being 
closer  to  the  French  type.  Of  course  [1]  is  accompanied  by  a  free 
outstreaming  of  air  along  either  side,  or  both  sides,  of  the  tongue.  It 
should  be  as  clear  as  possible;  note  how  many  persons  make  *all 
right'  sound  like  aw  right. 

Examples :  lit  [li]  »bed,'  viUe  [vil]  »city,'  k  Lille  [a  li:l]  »at  Lille,'  lU^al 
[illegal] 'illegal' 

a.  For  [X],  called  1  mouill^,  the  French  that  we  are  studying,  thdt 
is.  Northern  French,  substitutes  [j],  as  in  saying  U  mouill^'  [1  muje], 
a  consonant  differing  little  from  our  y  in  'you.'  A  true  [X]  is  pro- 
duced by  pressing  the  front  of  the  tongue  against  the  hard  palate 
approximately  as  for  [p],  but  its  tip  should  rest  against  the  lower 
teeth  and  its  soft  edges  should  vibrate  as  for  [1].  Though  still  recom- 
mended by  various  authorities,  [X]  is  wholly  obsolete  in  Northern 
France  and  attempts,  to  pronounce  it  usually  result  in  [Ij] ;  thus 
[mulje]  for  [muje]  '(to)  wet.'  Compare  [milj0]  or,  commonly,  [mij0] 
for  milieu  'middle,'  and  [milj5]  or  [mijo]  for  million  'million.' 

[r]  and  [r] 

16.  Instead  of  the  trilled  r  [r],  formed  by  a  rapid,  plainly  visible 
vibration  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  Parisians  and  most  city  Frenchmen 
employ  a  glottal  r  [k]  or  a  uvular  r  [r].  The  uvular  r  [r]  is  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  the  uvula  against  the  back  of  the  tongue. 

Examples  of  each  type:  rire  [ri:r]  *(to)  laugh,'  rouge [ruij]  *red,'  terrible 
[t^r(r)i'bl] ;   better \y\\^\  [ruis],  [t^R(R^bl]. 
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Remarks.  The  trilled  r  [r]  is  almost  universal  outside  the  larger  cities, 
and  is  preferred  by  singers  and  actors  when  *  realism'  does  not  call  for  [r] 
or  [k],  for  [r]  was  formerly  universal  and  is  easier,  less  wearing,  to'  pro- 
nounce, [r]  is  frequent  in  England  when  a  vowel  immediately  follows.;  in 
the  United  States  [r]  is  used  in  telephone  central  offices. 

In  Southern  England,  and  generally  in  the  United  States,  we  use  a 
fricative  r  [j],  *  formed  by  raising  the  tip  of  the  tongue  toward  the  gums, 
without,  however,  raising  the  blade  as  for  [J  3],'  and  also  (in  the  Middle 
Wiest,  U.S.A.)  by  twisting  the  tip  of  the  tongue  backward  against  the  hard 
palate.  Either  French  r,  but  especially  the  uvular  type  [r],  is  hard  for  most 
of  us  to  acquire ;  but  our  r  is  as  foreign  to  a  Frenchman  as  is  his  more 
vigorous  [r]  or  [r]  to  us. 

[h] 

17.  In  French,  h  is  seen  far  oftener  than  it  is  heard.  Many  words 
are  spelled  with  an  aitch  (h)  simply  because  they  were  so  spelled  in 
Latin,  although  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  this  symbol  has  rep- 
resented hardly  anything  save  a  waste  of  ink.  Thus  we  find  rhomme 
[bm]  *  the  man,'  because  medieval  writers  were  aware  that  homme 
comes  from  homine(m)  ;  but,  not  realizing  so  clearly  that  on  [5]  *one' 
(indefinite  pronoun)  comes  from  homo,  nominative  of  homine(m\  they 
seldom  spelled  it  horn.  The  words  habitude  [abityd]  'habit,'  heure 
[oeiR]  'hour,'  compr^hensif  [kopRcasif]  'comprehensive,'  and  many 
others  are  to  be  explained  like  homme.  The  two  or  three  hundred 
words  whose  initial  h  causes  hiatus  are  nearly  all  of  Germanic  or  of 
unknown  origin. 

[h]  is  produced  by  breathing  audibly  through  a  wide-open  glottis 
and  (for  speech)  through  the  mouth. 

Examples  showing  how  an  *  aspirate  h  ^  merely  causes  hiatus :  la  honte 
[la  5:t]  *  the  shame,'  la  herse  [la  ers]  *  the  harrow,'  le  hibou  [I9  ibu]  *  the 
owl,'  en  Hollande  [a  olQid]  *in  Holland,'  etc. 

Remark.  A  true  [h]  is  seldom  heard,  except  on  the  stage,  where  it 
preserves  an  archaic  usage  dating  back  to  the  Germanic  invasions  of 
about  450-950  A.D.  It  may  occur  also  where  no  h  is  written,  between 
two  vowels  of  which  the  second  is  stressed :  fltou  [fleo  or  occasionally 
Heho]  *pla^e,' 
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[}] 

!••  D]»  ^^^^"  called  a  semivowel,  occurs  when  the  tongue  is  raised 
above  the  position  for  [i]  so  as  closely  to  approach  the  hard  palate 
and  produce  audible  friction,    [j]  has  supplanted  [X].    See  §  15,  tf. 

Examples :  briUer  [bitije]  '(to)  shine/  brille  [bid:j]  'shines.' 

19.  For  [q]  the  lips  are  shaped  almost  as  for  [y],  but  the  opening 
is  somewhat  narrower;  the  tongue  approaches  the  hard  palate  as 
for  [0]  or,  less  often,  as  for  [y]. 

Examines:  hnit  haltres  [qi  i|itR]  *  eight  oysters,'  une  tiiil«  [yn  tqid]  'a 
tile,'  fnyant  [fqijfl]  'fleeing/  iner  [sqe]  '(to)  sweat* 

[w] 

20.  This  bilabial  fricative  [w]  resembles  our  voiced  w,  as  in  'woo,' 
but  results  rather  from  a  swift  passing  through  [u]  to  the  vowel 
following. 

Examples:  oui  [wi]  'yes,'  ouest  [west]  'west,'  doit  [dwa]  'owes,'  txois 
[tRwa]  'three.' 

Note.   The  lips  are  more  rounded  for  French  oui  than  for  English '  we.' 

[s   z] 

21.  [s]  is  nearly  identical  with  our.  voiceless  s  in  *sin,'  'hiss,'  etc., 
but  our  voiceless  sibilant  is  often  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  close  to  the  upper  gums,  whereas  for  French  [s]  the  blade  is 
arched  so  as  closely  to  approach  the  front  of  the  hard  palate  while  its 
tip  is  bent  down  against  the  lower  front  teeth  and  its  lateral  edges 
rest  against  the  upper  back  teeth,    [z]  is  merely  a  voiced  [s]. 

Examples:  ti  [si]  'if,'  fosse  [fo:s]  'ditch,'  fils  [fi:s  or  lis]  'son,'  x6ne 
[zo:n]  'zone,'  la  rose  [la  roiz]  'the  rose,'  le  gaz  [I9  ga:z]  'the  gas.' 
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U  3] 

22.  [J]  is  [s]  more  palatalized ;  that  is,  the  tip  and  blade  of  the 
tongue  are  raised  toward  the  hard  palate  and  gums  while  the  lateral 
edges  are  placed  approximately  as  for  [s].    [3]  is  merely  [J]  voiced. 

Examples:  le  chat  [b  Ja]  *the  cat,'  lich«  [la:J]  *  cowardly,'  jambe  [3a:b] 
Meg,' juge[3y:3]' judge.' 

Remark.  Our  digraph  sh  represents  to  some  French  eyes  merely  s,  or 
(between  vowels)  z ;  hence  *  Washington '  is  commonly  pronounced  [vazetS], 
and  schampooing  [Japue]  *  shampooing 'has  received  its  c  purely  to  pre- 
serve the  original  English  consonant,  which  differs  very  little  from  the 
French  variety.  Both  sh  in  English  and  ch  in  French  normally  represent 
a  simple  consonant.  Cf.  qu  for  [k],  as  in  qui,  and  other  combinations  of 
consonants  and  vowels  which  are  only  old  ways  of  representing  what  are 
now  simple  consonants  or  simple  vowels.  What  is  a  digraph?  What  is 
a  trigraph? 

The  Alphabet  in  France 

23.  In  handwriting  and  in  printing  (more  markedly  in  printing) 
the  French  use  letters  very  similar  to  ours,  but  in  common  parlance 
give  them  the  following  names : 

Here  we  ^v^  first  the  conventional  symbol  as  commonly  printed,  second 
the  old  way  of  pronouncing  it  in  reciting  the  alphabet,  third  the  old  fashion 
of  writing  it  out.    Few  letters  are  ever  written  out  as  words. 

A  a     [a]      a  J  j      [3!]      ji  S  s      [es]  esse 


Bb 

[be] 

U 

K  k 

[ka] 

ka 

T  t 

[te] 

t« 

C  c 

[se] 

^ 

L  1 

[d] 

eUe 

U  u 

[y] 

a 

Dd 

[de] 

d« 

Mm 

[em] 

emme 

V  V 

[ve] 

v< 

Se 

[e] 

e 

N  n 

[en] 

enne 

Ww 

[dubl  ve] 

double  y 

Ff 

[ef] 

effe 

0  0 

[0] 

0 

Z  z 

[iks] 

ize 

Gg 

[se] 

g< 

PP 

[Pe] 

P^ 

Yy 

[i  gRek] 

igrec 

HU 

W] 

ache 

Q  q 

[ky] 

qu 

Z  z 

[zed] 

zMe  or 

I  i 

[i] 

i 

R  r 

[e:R] 

erre 

zM' 

a.  The  new  system  of  spelling  aloud  (la  nouyelle  illation),  as  com- 
monly practiced,  gives  to  each  vowel-symbol  a  single  sound ;  each  consonant- 
symbol  is  written  single  (b,  c,  d,  etc.),  and  is  pronounced  either  with  the 
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neutral  vowel  [a]  (be,  se,  de,  etc.)  —  which  results  in  confusion,  for  je  is  a 
bad  name  to  give  to  g  —  or  an  attempt  is  made  to  pronounce  each  symbol 
according  to  the  value  it  is  supposed  to  have  in  a  given  word. 

^.  Evidently,  the  conventional  names  given  above  do  not  regularly  cor- 
respond to  phonetic  facts ;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  as  we  shall 
see  further,  one  letter  may  repre^nt  various  sounds,  whereas  in  a  good 
phonetic  alphabet  one  symbol  represents  one  sound  (or  audible  effect), 
and  only  one.  Furthermore,  in  a  phonetic  alphabet  no  symbol  is  ever 
silent ;  whereas  conventional  French  spelling,  like  our  own,  contains  many 
silent  letters. 

Quantity 

24.  In  French,  as  in  English,  sounds  may  be  short  or  long,  or  the 
same  sound  may  vary  according  to  a  momentary  importance  or  lack 
of  importance,  etc.  Thus  [p],  being  a  plosive,  is  necessarily  always 
short,  whereas  [n]  and  other  continuants  may  be  very  markedly 
prolonged ;  but  the  ear  more  readily  observes  the  length  of  vowels, 
especially  in  stressed  syllables.  French  vowels  may  be  decidedly  long, 
of  medial  length,  or  decidedly  short.  For  our  purposes  it  will  gener- 
ally suffice  to  recognize  merely  two  quantities,  short  and  longy  as  in 
mettre  [metn]  '(to)  put'  and  maitre  [meitn]  'master.' 

a.  In  a  final  open  syllable  (a  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel-sound)  a 
vowel  is  normally  always  short 

Examples:  Je  I'ai  vue  aujourd'hui  [3(9)  le  vy  osuRdqi]  'IVe  seen  her 
to-day.' 

h.  In  unstressed  syllables  vowels  are  almost  always  short. 

Examples :  II  m'en  a  assur^  [il  mana  asyRe]  *  He  has  assured  me  of  it,' 
but  n  m*en  assure  [il  manasy:R]  *  He  assures  me  of  it.'  So  la  t§te  [la  te:t] 
'the  head,'  but  un  tete-ll-tete  [oetetateit]  'a  confidential  talk.' 

c.  In  a  final  syllable  closed  by  [v],  [z],  [5],  [j],  [p],  and  [r]  or  [r], 
which  are  voiced  fricatives,  a  vowel  is  almost  always  long ;  therefore 
these  are  length-giving  consonants. 

Examples :  J'ach^ve  mon  plan  de  la  cave  [3aje:v  mo  pla  da  la  ka:v] 
M'm -finishing  my  plan  of  the  cellar,'  Je  vols  la  plage  et  la  mer  [33  vwa  la 
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pla:3  e  la  me:R]  *  I  see  the  shore  and  the  sea,'  Voilll  mon  trayail  [vwala  m5 
tRava:j]  *  There  is  my  work,'  En  Espagne  [an^spaip] '  In  Spain,'  II  est  heureuz 
et  elle  est  heureuse  [iletoeR0  e  eletoeR0:z]  'He  is  happy  and  she  is  happy.' 
Remark.  A  non-final  [r]  or  [r]  does  not  lengthen  a  preceding  stressed 
vowel :  la  part  [la  pa:R]  *  the  share,'  but  la  porte  [la  poRt]  *  the  door.' 

d.  Stressed  vowels  bearing  a  circumflex  accent  are  usually  long. 

Examples:  mile  [mail]  *male,'  Pile  [li:l]  Hhe  island,'  la  c6te  [la  ko:t] 
*  the  coast,'  Ptme  [la:m]  *  the  soul.' 

Remark.  The  ^  generally  means  that  a  consonant  which  once  fol- 
lowed the  vowel  marked  with  ^  has  been  lost ;  hence  ^  usually  indicates 
compensative  lengthening. 

e.  In  a  closed  stressed  syllable  [o],  [0],  [5],  [d],  [e],  and  [de]  are 
always  long,  whatever  consonant  follows,  and  they  must  not  be  much 
shorter  in  unstressed  closed  syllables. 

Examples :  La  chose  est  longue  et  creuse  [la  Jo:z  e  l3:g  e  kR0:z]  *  The 
thing  is  long  and  hollow,'  Elle  se  penche  contre  la  rampe  [el  sa  pa:J  k5:tR 
la  Ra:p]  *  She  leans  against  the  railing,'  Cela  semble  bien  mince  [s9la  sa:bl 
bj£  m£:s]  *  That  seems  very  thin,'  Mon  bon  Francois  est  trop  humble  [m5 
b5  fRQswa  e  tRopo5:bl]  *  My  good  Francis  is  too  humble.' 

Stress 

25.  If  we  pronounce  any  phrase  naturally,  we  can  easily  perceive 
that  some  parts  of  it  are  louder  than  others.  Such  parts  are  said  to 
be  stressed, 

a.  In  English,  we  stress  words  sometimes  on  their  first  syllable, 
sometimes  not.  In  French,  the  stress  usually  falls  upon  the  last 
syllable  of  a  word,  unless  that  word  happens  to  be  itself  so  unem- 
phatic  as  to  be  merely  touched.  Hence  French  is  essentially  an 
oxytonic  language,  whereas  English  is  essentially  paroxytonic  (e.g. 
'mother')  ox proparoxytonic  (e.g.  'motherly'),  and  has  thrown  back 
the  original  stresses  of  most  of  the  French  words  which  it  has 
borrowed:   fameux  [fa'm0]  *  famous,'  bureau  [by'Ro]  'bureau,'  etc. 

Note.  If  the  last  written  syllable  contains  an  e  muet  as  in  notre '  our,'  this 
e  is  always  merely  a  supporting  vowel,  if  pronounced,  and  is  never  stressed. 
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b.  The  explanation  of  the  oxytonic  character  of  French  is  that  as 
French  developed  out  of  Latin,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  still  living 
forms,  all  syllables  following  the  last  stressed  syllable  were  g^dually 
weakened  so  as  to  become  either  barely  audible  or  wholly  silent  A 
Frenchman  says  Notre  cheval  est  fort,  '  Our  horse  is  strong,'  because 
the  Romans  said  ^Noster  ca^ballus  est  Mortis,  A  Frenchman,  pro- 
nouncing this  Latin  sentence,  would  naturally  follow  the  analogy  of 
French  accentuation  and  say  NosHer  cabaVlus  est  /otitis  [nos'tER  ka- 
ballyrs  est  foR'tirs],  stressing  the  final  syllable  in  each  case.  Of  *  Shake- 
speare' he  makes  [Jek'spiiR]. 

French  versification  is  based  on  this  oxytonic  system  of  accentuation. 

c.  Usually,  French  syllabic  stress  is  not  quite  so  strong  (loud)  as 
English  syllabic  stress,  and  a  series  of  words  leading  to  a  word  or  to 
words  of  greater  importance  may  get  an  almost  uniform  loudness. 
Ex. :  Est-ce  que  vous  allez  h,  Calais,  ou  au  Havre  ?  [eskd  vuzalezakale 
u  o  a: VR  ?]  '  Are  you  going  to  Calais  or  to  Havre  ? '  gives  us  percep- 
tible stresses  only  on  Calais  [kale]  and  on  Havre  ['a:vR]. 

d.  French  has  a  tendency  to  shift  the  stress  back  in  enumerations  : 
On  peut  voir  cela  dans  Comeille,  dans  Moli^re,  dans  Racine  [5  p0 
vwa:R  sola  da 'kDRnerj,  dd 'moljeiR,  da 'Rasin]  'One  can  see  that  in 
Corneille,  in  Moli^re,  in  Racine'  {normally  [koR'ne:j,  mol'jeiR,  Ra'sin]). 

e.  Emotional  words  may  become  paroxytonic,  seldom  proparoxy- 
tonic:  C'est  d^oiitant  [se  de'guta]  'It's  disgusting';  Incroyable  I 
[e'kRwajabl]  '  Incredible  1 '  Oui,  beaucoup  [wi,  'boiku]  '  Yes,  much';  etc.^ 

Remark.  French  cannot  be  spoken  idiomatically  without  such  occasional 
shifts  of  stress;  but  they  must  be  learned  by  observation,  the  rules  that 
govern  them  being  uncertain  and  complicated. 

/.  Strong  contrasts  lead  to  shifts,  as  in  English :  Aujourd'hui  tout 
le  monde  pose.    L'homme  /propose,  la  femme  dispose,  Pindustrie  expose, 

1  *  Un  excellent  moyen  de  s*en  convaincre,  c'est  d'observer  des  enfants  qui 
se  disputent  et  se  disent  des  sottises:  ils  s'appellent  ''animal^ '' cochon.  Puis 
on  en  prend  un  4  part,  et  on  lui  demande,  comme  pour  le  gronder,  ce  qu'il 
vient  de  dire ;  il  r^p^tera,  avec  accentuation  normale, «  Je  lui  ai  dit  co'chon».* 
P.  Passy,  Petite  Phonitique  comparie^  p.  33. 
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le  commerce  depose,  les  sciences  coTnposent,  et  les  grands  Jiommes 
reposent  [osuRdqi  tu  b  m5:d  po:z.  bm  'pRopoiz,  la  fam  'dispo:z, 
ledystRi  'ekspoiz,  b  komeRS  'depo:z,  le  sjois  'k5po:z,  e  le  gRazDm 
'R3po:z]  *  Nowadays  everybody  poses.  Man /n7poses,  woman  dis- 
poses,  industry  ^.rposes  [exhibits],  commerce  /Eposes  [deposits],  the 
sciences  ^^/«pose,  and  the  great  men  r.qx)se.'    (Commerson.) 

Remarks.  As  in  English,  the  stressed  syllables  of  important  words 
are  more  vigorously  stressed  (are  louder)  than  the  stressed  syllables  of 
unimportant  words.  Shifts  of  stress  often  markedly  change  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  French  sounds.  Thus  je  meurs  (*I  die')  =  [samoeiR],  but  nous 
mouronB  (*we  die')  =  [numu'RS];  in  extremely  colloquial  French,  bonjour 
(*good  morning,'  *good  afternoon,'  etc.),  hastily  pronounced,  may  become 
b'jour  [bA5u:R] ;  likewise  mademoiselle  [mad(9)mwazel]  may  become  mam- 
selle  [mamzel],  and  we  find  madame  [madam]  *  realistically '  represented 
by  mame  [mam].  See  §  9,  also  §§162,  165-169,  187-188,  224,  278,  280, 
291-294,  and  the  Index,  under  'Stress.' 

Intonation  or  Inflection 

26.  In  speaking  French,  as  in  speaking  English,  there  are  innumer- 
able changes  oi  pitch.  These  changes  are  generally  glides  rather  than 
jumps,  jumps  occurring,  as  a  rule,  only  between  breath-grojups  (§  28), 
that  is,  when  we  pass  through  a  perceptible  pause  (silence)  from  one 
division  of  a  connected  thought  to  the  next  division.  In  speech  there 
are  no  regular  intervals,  that  is,  no  fixed  notes  and  no  key-note ;  the 
pitch  almost  always  rises  or  falls  by  imperceptible  stages  (rising 
inflection  and  falling  inflection). 

In  French,  as  in  English,  variations  of  pitch  correspond,  more  or 
less  conventionally,  to  the  character  of  the  idea  that  we  wish  to 
express ;  but  even  the  most  typical  differ  according  to  the  speaker, 
and  no  variation  of  pitch  can  be  satisfactorily  represented,  save  by 
continuous  curves ;  such  curves  may  accurately  plot  given  intonations 
but  are  difficult  to  interpret  correctly.  A  series  of  musical  notes  can 
indicate  merely  certain  points  in  the  changing  pitch.  French  intona- 
tions often  differ  markedly  from  English  (still  more,  from  American) 
intonations.    In  general,  French  changes  of  pitch  are  greater. 
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Syllables  and  Syllabification 

27.  In  French,  as  in  English,  a  syllable  is  a  sound,  or  a  group  of 
sounds,  individualized  to  our  hearing  by  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
force  of  our  outgoing  breath.  After  the  increase  comes  a  diminution, 
then  another  increase,  and  so  on,  until  we  have  ceased  speaking. 
Thus  sentence-stress  depends  upon  syllabification, 

a.  Syllables  are  marked  by  the  moments  of  least  intensity;  they 
are  waves  in  the  stream  of  air  out  of  which  we  are  forming  words ; 
only  when  we  pause,  then  begin  another  breath-group,  have  they  any 
necessary  correspondence  with  the  visibly  separated  units  called  words. 
Pronounce  naturally  to  a  roomful  of  people  the  sounds  'Take  an 
aim';  some  of  them  will  understand  *Take  a  name.'  'Tis'  and 
* 'twas'  show  natural  divisions,  and  [aet|ol]  is  a  pedantic  pronuncia- 
tion of  'at  all,'  phonetically  identical  with  'a  tall' 

/      6.  When  a  consonant  comes  between  two  vowels  it  belongs  to  the 
'■  second  vowel ;  \  trois  heures,  *  at  three  0*clock,'  contains  the  syllables 
[a  tRwa  zoeiR];  if  a  French  printer  had  to  divide  douleur  'pain,'  or 
fum^  '  smoke,'  or  recevolr  '  (to)  receive,'  he  would  divide  thus :  dou- 
leur, fu-m^,  re-cevoir  or  rece-voir. 

Remark.  The  digraphs  ch,  ph,  th,  and  gn  represent  the  simple  con- 
sonants [J,  f,  t,  p],  as  in  chic,  mdcher  *(to)  chew,'  ^l^hant,  ath^  *  atheist,' 
and  peigner  [pe'pe]  *(to)  comb.'  Note  also  that  many  consonants  which 
are  graphically  double  are  phonetically  single :  accord  [akoiR]  *  agreement,' 
attend  [atQ]  *  awaits,'  etc.  True  double  consonants  are  rare  in  French; 
they  occur  either  in  leamM  words ^  such  as  illegal  [illegal],  or  in  excep- 
tional combinations,  such  as  cher  Robert  [j£:R  Robe:R]  *dear  Robert,'  une 
belle  langue  [bella:g]  *  a  beautiful  language,'  etc. 

c.  Compound  consonants  (two  different  consonants  ia-cOmbination) 
begin  a  syllable  if  the  second  is  1  or  r  (except  1-r,  which  seldom 
occurs,  or  r-1,  as  in  par-ler  *  speak ' ;  and  a  few  other  groups  must  be 
separated  like  parler).  Inp.ther  cases  where  two  or  more  consonants 
come  together,  the  first  comnaoiily- ends  the  syllable  preceding  tfeot 
begun  by  the"5ecofid^  or  by  the  second  and  third,  etc. 
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Remarks.  The  divisions  made  in  English  printing  often  give  a  wholly 
erroneous   idea  as  to  syllables.    Thus  *  floating'  would  be  divided  into 

*  float-ing,'  though  its  second  syllable  is  begun  by  its  t,  etc.  The  divisions 
made  by  French  printers  correspond  much  oftener  to  natural  syllabifica- 
tion ;  yet  some  false  divisions  are  made,  and  conventional  spelling  renders 
many  of  them  unavoidable.  Examples:  difffere  [dife:R],  *  differs,'  becomes 
dif-f^re;  bonhear  [bDnoeiR],  *  happiness,'  becomes  bon-heur;  inhabitable 
[inabitabl],  *  uninhabitable,'  becomes  in-habitable ;  etc.  The  rule  of  French 
printers  forbids  dividing  a  word  either  before  or  after  x  or  y  between 
vowels,  because  each  of  these  letters  is  sounded  half  with  one  syllable  and 
half  with  the  other;  yet  they  freely  divide  between  x  and  h,  though  the 
second  half  of  the  x  (in  this  case  x  =  [gz])  sounds  with  the  syllable  in  which 
the  h  is  printed.  Thus  exhaler  *  exhale '  =  [^gzale]  and  foyer  *  hearth '  = 
[fwaje].  Further  details  will  be  found  in  French  manuals  for  printers  and 
authors. 

Breath-Groups 

28.  In  speaking,  we  may  need  only  part  of  a  given  exhalation,  or 
our  idea  may  be  just  long  enough  to  require  a  whole  exhalation,  or  it 
may  be  so  long  as  \o  require  us  to  take  a  fresh  breath.  Not  knowing 
how  to  adjust  speech  to  breath,  children  (especially  when  attempting 
to  recite)  sometimes  take  a  fresh  breath  at  the  wrong  points  when 
an  idea  is  rather  long  and  complex,  and  thus  produce  a  series  of 
gasps.  But  trained  speakers  and  singers  instinctively  utilize  each 
exhalation  to  good  advantage,  so  that  we  are  seldom  disturbed  by  the 
noise  of  inhalation  (gasping). 

a,  \i  an  idea  is  absolutely  simple  (indivisible)  and  short,  it  requires 
only  a  small  part  of  a  normal  deliberate  exhalation.    II  vient  [il  vje], 

*  He's  coming,'  is  a  simple  (indivisible)  idea.  Its  two  syllables  make 
two  waves  on  one  larger  wave  which  constitutes  a  breath-group.  If 
now  to  II  vient  we  add  aujourd*hui  [ojURdqi]  'to-day,'  the  first  large 
wave  in  our  single  exhalation  is  followed  by  a  second  large  wave 
composed  of  three  small  waves  (three  syllables),  unless  aujourd*hui  is 
so  closely  connected  with  II  vient  that  we  naturally  force  it  into  the 
first  breath-group,  in  which  case  we  have  not  two  breath-groups  (II 
vient,  aujourd'hui)  making  five  small  waves  on  two  larger  waves,  but 
one  large  wave  on  which  there  are  five  small  waves. 
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b.  In  verse  (French  or  English)  the  unnatural  interruption  of  a 
breath-group,  called  'overflow'  and  enjambement  ('striding  over'), 
often  produces  the  hiccup  or.  gasp  described  above,  and,  if  flagrant, 
unduly  distracts  us  from  the  thought  which  the  verse-maker  is  ex- 
pressing to  the  abnormal  sounds  of  the  language  which  he  is  abusing. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  series  of  natural  pauses  between  breath-groups 
may  be  so  marked  and  so  uniform  as  to  make  one  feel  that  the  verse- 
maker  must  have  counted  on  his  fingers,  or  we  may  be  impressed  by 
a  mechanically  jingling  effect.  Fashions  have  varied ;  at  the  present 
time  the  most  admired  poets,  both  French  and  English,  make  their 
language  seem  as  natural  as  possible  in  respect  to  the  agreement  of 
breath-groups  with  the  logical  divisions  of  thoughts. 

c.  In  French,  as  in  English,  breath-groups  are  generally  marked 
by  punctuation,  though  the  less  important  divisions  are  generaUy 
disregarded. 

d.  French  punctuation  uses  the  same  signs  as  ours,  but  not  in 
the  same  manner,  and  in  each  language  great  inconsistency  prevails. 
To  prove  this  to  be  the  truth,  one  would  have  merely  to  submit  to  a 
group  of  educated  persons,  English  or  French,  a  page  of  manuscript 
devoid  of  punctuation  marks.  Each  individual  would  punctuate  differ- 
ently, and  no  author  would  be  likely  to  punctuate  twice  in  the  same 
manner  a  given  page  of  his  own  work. 

Often  the  French  employ  a  comma  (une  virgule)  where  we  use  a 
semicolon  (un  point  et  virgule).  :  (deux  points),  the  point  or  period 
(le  point),  ?  and  I  (les  points  d'interrogation  et  d'exclamation),  are 
used  nearly  as  in  English  ;  . . .  (les  points  suspensif s)  mark  an  unfin- 
ished emotional  utterance  or  an  interrupted  thought.  ?  . . .  and  I .  . . 
occur  where  . . .  ?,  . . . !,  might  have  been  expected.  In  dialogue  an 
initial  —  (un  tiret)  marks  each  change  of  speaker;  other  kinds  of 
quotations  are  enclosed  in  «  »  or  in  «  »  (guillemets)  ;  quotations  within 
quotations  (e.g.  He  said,  '"Vile"  is  too  strong')  are  indicated  in 
French  only  when  «  »  or  « »  follows  a  dash,  never  as  in  English ; 
«  »  (sometimes  «  »)  and  — *  may  occur  on  the  same  page  to  differenti- 
ate quotations.    Note  also  ()  (la  parenth^se)  and  [ ]  (les  crochets). 
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Linking  or  Liaison 

29.  Though  in  printing  or  writing  we  separate  words  for  the  eye^ 
in  natural  speech  they  are  not  separated  for  the  ear  unless  we  pause. 
Therefore,  if  a  word  ending  in  a  consonant  is  followed  in  the  same 
breath-group  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  rules  of  syllabifi- 
cation given  above  (§27)  still  hold  good;  that  is,  between  words  as 
well  as  inside  them.  1 

a.  Linking  or  liaison  [IjezS]  takes  place  when  a  final  consonant 
whether  of3inarily  silent  or  nT^r  >>^^nrTggj;>i<*  miriij]J^m7rrtf-T^P>  fol- 
lowing word :  -AltoT^YOiiy  0H|  men  ot^ant  [alevuzQ,  m5nd^fa^rnr>Rd*fd] 
'Go  away,  child';  Allez-y  [alezi]  'Go  there';  11%  ont  deux  oa  tnrts 
enfants  [ilz5  dozutRwaza-fa]  '  They  have  two  or  three  children ' ;  etc. 

6.  In  many  combinations  linking  almost  invariably  takes  place, 
especially  in  groups  which  have  been  constantiy  used  for  centuries 
and,  when  linked,  simply  maintain  an  original  pronunciation;  thus 
VOU8  avei  [vuzave],  'you  have,'  shows  that  the  s  of  vous  has  become 
silent  in  avei-vous  [avevu]  'have  you.'  Compare  est-il  [etil  or  eti],  'is 
he,'  with  il  est  [ile]  '  he  is ' ;  then  invert  on  avait  pnave]  '  one  had.' 
Again,  un  vers  admirable  [de  ve-RadmiRa*bl]  'an  admirable  verse,' 
alongside  of  ces  vers  admirables  [se  ve-RzadmiRa'bl]  'these  admirable 
verses,'  proves  that  the  s  of  the  singular  has  been  kept  only  in  writing 
(for  the  eye),  the  liaison  being  made  for  the  singular  with  [r],  for  the 
plural  with  [z]. 

c.  In  occasional  groups  liaison  often  fails  to  occur  (un  chien  anglais 
[de  Jje  a-gle]  'an  English  dog'),  and  in  many  cases  such  a  hiatus 
(immediate  contact  of  two  vowels)  is  required:  Paris  est  charmant 
[paRi  e  JaRma]  'Paris  is  delightful.'  There  are  many  words  whose 
final  consonants  are  never  pronounced. 

A  We  can  best  learn  how  to  link  by  carefully  observing  how 
educated  French  people  speak  in  everyday  conversation,  but  some- 
thing can  be  learned  also  from  phonetic  transcriptions,  such  as  are 
given  in  several  of  our  Lessons,  and  a  few  statements  of  general 
principles  should  be  useful. 
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30.  Six  or  seven  centuries  ago  the  many  final  consonants  which 
are  now  silent  were  always  pronounced,  whether  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant or  by  a  vowel.  Gradually,  however,  the  tendency  of  French  to 
prefer  open  syllables  (syllables  ending  in  a  vowel)  to  closed  syllables 
(syllables  ending  in  a  consonant),  and  a  tendency  to  avoid  more  or 
less  difficult  groups  of  consonants,  led  to  a  general  dropping  of  final 
consonants  unless  they  happened  to  be  followed  habitually  by  a 
vowel.  This  explains  why  we  say  tout  eofant  [tuta-fa]  *  every  child,' 
but  tout  pftre  [tu  pein]  *  every  father.'  In  general,  linking  causes  us 
to  restore  to  pronunciation  sounds  which  have  become  silent  in 
certain  combinations. 

a.  If  a  final  consonant  is  linked  there  must  be  no  pause  between 
the  two  words  that  it  binds.  Any  infringement  of  this  rule  indicates 
that  the  speaker  is  a  foreigner,  or  that  he  lacks  the  normal  control  of 
his  articulation :  Jean  est  aimable  [saetema'bl]  '  John  is  likable,'  pro- 
nounced [5a  e|tema'bl],  would  be  unnatural  and  absurd.  In  our 
phonetic  transcriptions  words  which  are  naturally  to  be  linked  or 
closely  joined  are  commonly  printed  as  typographical  units;  but  for 
various  reasons  this  practice  is  not  advisable  in  all  cases. 

b.  However  they  may  be  conventionally  printed  or  written,  the 
sounds  or  *  noises'  [k  g,  t  d,  p  b],  and  the  remaining  consonants,  as 
expressed  by  phonetic  symbols^  have  exactly  the  same  value  between 
words  as  inside  words. 

31.  When  liaison  occurs,  the  conventional  symbols  are  pronounced 
thus : 

a,  c,  k,  g,  and  q  as  [k]. 

Examples:  ce  lac  anglais  [salaka-gle]  *this  English  lake,'  un  yak  ^OQ- 
nant  [o&yaketona]  *  an  astonishing  yak,'  un  long  hiver  [debkiveiR]  *  a  long 
winter,'  cinq  hommes  [sekom]  *five  men.' 

6.  Whether  ordinarily  silent  or  not,  in  linking  1,  r,  m,  n  are 
[1,  R,  m,  'n]. 

ExampiesH-  a'il  est  vrai  [silevRe]  *if  it's  true,'  whereas  before  a  conso- 
Hftftt  the  1  of  il  is  commonly  silent,  as  in  s'il  vous  plait  [sivuple]  *  if  you 
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please';  pour  aimer  un  voleur  in  a  stagy  pronunciation  becomes  [puR^- 
meRoevoloeiR]  '(to)  love  a  thief/  colloquially  [puR^meoevDloeiR] ;  on  aime 
'one  loves'  =  [5ne:m],  un  enfant  'a  child'  =  [oena-fa],  but  un  chien  'a  dog' 
=  [oe  5JS] ;  the  m  of  daim,  essaim,  faim,  nom,  parfum  is  never  linked. 

c.  Occasionally,  f  becomes  [v]. 

Examples:  k  neuf  heures  [anevceiR]  'at  nine  o'clock,'  but  neuf  fois 
[n0fwa]  'nine  times';  un  vif  intcret  'a  lively  interest'  keeps  its  f  as  [f]. 

Remark,  k  neuf  heures  is  derived  from  the  Vulgar  Latin  aci  nove(m) 
horas  (anovoras). 

d.  The  conventional  symbols  s,  x,  z  all  become  [z],  unless,  when 
nof  linked,  they  are  pronounced  [s],  [ks],  and  [z]. 

Examples :  les  hommes  [lezom]  '  the  men,'  deux  ailes  [dezel]  '  two  wings,' 
allez-y  [alezi]  'go  there.' 

Remark.  In  many  words,  z  (final),  as  in  deux  'two'  and  animauz 
[animo]  'animals,'  is  merely  a  remnant  of  a  medieval  symbol  which  stood 
for  VLSI  deux,  chevauz  'horses,'  heureuz  [ceRe]  'happy,'  and  many  other 
words  were  once  written  deus,  chevaus,  etc. 

I^inal  Observations 

32.  a.  Those  of  us  who  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  acquire  a  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  French  by  early  and  constant  intercourse  with  French 
people  can  acquire  it  only  by  the  closest  observation,  aided  by  a  good 
memory  and  by  the  power  of  accurately  imitating  sounds.  If  we  have  not 
begun  the  study  of  French  till  we  are,  say,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age, 
our  vocal  organs  adapt  themselves  only  with  a  noticeable  and  constant 
effort  to  the  foreign  sounds.  This  effort  will  become  gradually  less  trying, 
and  in  some  cases  will  disappear,  //*we  practice  the  French  sounds  just  as 
conscientiously  as  we  should  practice  to  attain  great  skill  in  playing  a  musi- 
cal instrument  or  in  singing.  Our  vocal  organs  are  in  truth  a  musical 
instrument,  and  if  the  sounds  that  we  have  been  producing  with  them 
have  always  been  English,  we  must  necessarily  make  a  wholly  different 
series  of  adjustments  when  we  undertake  to  produce  or  to  reproduce 
French  sounds. 

&.  Whatever  may  be  the  language  whose  sounds  we  are  trying  to  under- 
stand and  to  acquire,  we  can  vastiy  increase  our  knowledge  and  our  powers 
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of  performance  by  frequent  experimentation.  Thus,  for  example,  if  [y], 
represented  conventionally  in  French  by  u,  prove  difficult  —  one  of  *  thoise 
impossible  sounds'!  —  the  student  can  easily  get  the  right  result  as  follows: 
Let  him  enclose  between  his  lips  at  their  middle,  complying  with  §  8,  ^/,  a 
short  glass  tube  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  if  now  he 
tries  to  say  [di],  the  only  result  should  be  [dy],  as  in  du  *of  the.'  Other 
easy  and  useful  experiments  —  many  of  them  requiring  only  the  simplest 
instruments,  or  none  at  all,  and  adequately  explained  in  various  modem 
treatises  on  phonetics  —  can  be  tried  for  other  sounds. 

c.  The  author  of  this  book  once  knew  a  French  medical  student  who, 
being  ambitious  and  thorough,  used  to  study  English  works  on  his  subject 
as  well  as  French.  This  student  would  walk  up  and  down  his  room  reading 
his  English  aloud,  and  he  understood  every  word  of  it,  but  hardly  a  syllable 
of  his  pronunciation  was  English.  Giving  to  our  chaotic  conventional  sym- 
bols the  values  which  they  would  usually  have  in  French  conventional 
spelling,  he  evolved  a  species  of  gibberish  which  an  uninformed  listener 
might  have  mistaken  for  patois  or  thieves'  jargon.  Possibly  none  of  us  has 
ever  heard  French  treated  in  quite  the  same  manner,  but  many  of  us  have 
heard  it  strangely  mocked.  Unless  we  study  French  as  a  living  language 
we  shall  necessarily  miss  nearly  all  its  physical  beauty  and  sacrifice 
much  of  its  utility. 
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PREMlfeRE  LECON 

TH£  ARTICLES.  TH£  PLURAL  OF  NOUNS.  SIX  FORMS  OF 

AVOIR.     TH£  UNSTRESSED  NOMINATIVE  FORMS  OF  THE 

PERSONAL  PRONOUN 

33.  Texte  fran^ais  (Les  Pensies  de  Riquet)^  avec  une  transcription 
phon^tique,  une  traduction  et  une  analyse  g^ammaticale  [tekst  fRo-se 
(le  pd'se  d9  Rike),  avek-yn  tRa-skRJpsJD  fDnetik,  yn  tRadyksjS,  e  yn- 
analiiz  gRamatikal].  *  French  tekt  (The  Thoughts  of  Riquet\  with  a 
phonetic  transcription,  a  translation,  and  a  grammatical  analysis.' 

Les  hommeSy  les  animauz,  les  1         The  J  shows  where  each  corresponding 
[lezom            lezanimo        le  Une  cf  French  ends 

pierres,    grandissent   en   s'appro-  2         (The)  men,  (the)  animals,  (the)/ 

pjeiR         gRfl'dis        Q      sapRo-  stones,  become  larger  as  they  draw 

chant  et  deviennent  ^normes  quand  3     ^^^^^  [///.  on  approaching]/and  be- 

ja    e      davjentenoRm        kfl-  come,  enormous  when /they  are 

ils  sent  sur  moi.    Moi  non.    Je  4     [close]  upon  me.  Not  I.   I/remain 
til     s5    syRmwa    mwa  n3       33  always  of  the  same  size  [///.  equally 

demeure    toujours     aussi     grand  5     \^%^,  as  large  as  before\l^\i^x^v^x 
damoeiR      tusuiR-       osi        gRfl  [///.  everywhere  where]  I  am. 

partout  ob  je  sois.  6         Make  this  UiteraV  translation 

paRtu    u  33  sqi]  more  idiomatic 

Notes,  {a)  The  common  nouns  hommes,  animauz,  and  pierres  are  here 
generic ;  hence,  contrary  to  English  usage,  the  definite  article  les,  used  before 
plural  nouns  of  either  gender,  {b)  approchant  is  a  gerund,  here  united  with 
the  reflexive  pronoun  sie,  elided,  {c)  Moi  non  (word  for  word,  *  I  not  *)  gives 
us  the  stressed  form  of  the  nominative  personal  pronoun ;  je  non  would  be 
incorrect,  for  je  cannot  be  stressed,  {d)  For  this  passage,  and  for  those 
immediately  following,  a  *  formal'  style  of  pronunciation  is  indicated,  though 
the  speaker,  Riquet,  is  a  dog,  the  dog  of  M.  [masje]  Bergeret.  {e)  Les 
Pensies  de  Riquet  are  quoted  from  Crainquebille^  Putois^  Riquet^  etc.,  by 
Anatole  France,  i.e.  Anatole  Thibaut,  1844-  .  Anatole  France  is  also 
the  author  of  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard^  1881,  and  of  many  other 
delightful  books. 
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34.  As  written,  the  French  definite  article  has  the  forms  le,  la,  1*,  and 
les,  illustrated,  with  their  usual  pronunciation,  by  the  following  examples : 

1.  le.  texte  [b  tekst]  the  text  9.  la  pierre  [la  pjeiR]  the  stone 

2.  Panimal  [lanimal]  the  animal  10.  PAme  [la:m]  the  soul 

3.  Phomme  [bm]  the  man  11.  Pheure  [loeiR]  the  hour 

4.  le  hangar  [b  a'ga:R]  the  shed  12.  la  horde  [la  ORd]  the  horde 

5.  les  teztes  [le  tekst] 


6.  les  animauz  [lezanimo] 

7.  les  homines  [lezom] 

8.  les  hangars  [le.a-gaiRJ 


13.  les  pierres  [le  pje:R] 

Plural      14.  les  Ames  [leza:m] 

Forms       15.  les  heures  [lezoeiR] 

16.  les  hordes  [le  oRd] 


Plural 
Forms 


35.  French  nouns  are  either  masculine  (i-8)  or  feminine  (9-16). 
In  French,  grammatical  gender  usually  does  noJL  correspopd  to  natu- 
ral sex,  though^  neural  sex  is  generally  recognized  grammatically 
where  we  say  ^he'  and  *she.' 

36.  Most  French  nouns  form  their  plural  by  adding  s,  pronounced 
[z]  when  united  with  a  following  vowel;  but,  as  such  linking  com- 
monly does  not  occur,  the  number  of  a  given  noun,  in  spoken  French, 
must  commonly  be  learned  from  the  context. 

37.  As  shown  in  §  34,  the  definite  article  is  P  before  any  singular 
beginning  with  a  vowel.  See  examples  2,  3,  10,  11.  (The  h  of  homme 
and  of  heure  is  purely  graphic,  i.e.  it  has  no  phonetic  value ;  it  has 
pot  been  audible  since  Roman  times.) 

a.  Before  a  vowel  les  is  pronounced  [lez].   See  examples  6,  7,  14,  1 5. 

6.  Before  a  consonant  or  a  so-called  *  aspirate  h,^  le  =  [b]  or  often 

merely  [1]  ;  la  =  [la]  ;  les  =  [le].    See  examples  i,  4,  5, 8, 9,  12, 13,  16. 

Remark.  In  everyday  French,  no  initial  h  is  ever  audible ;  the  so-called 
'aspirate  h*  merely  prevents  educated  persons  from  saying  e.g.  Pangar, 
and  changes  [yn],  une,  to  [yns] :  une  horde  etc.    See  §  38. 

38.  The  indefinite  article  is  written  un  before  masculines,  une  before 
feminines:  un  texte  [oe  tekst]  *a  text,'  un  homme  [denom]  *a  man/ 
un  hangar  [oe  a'ga:R]  *a  shed,'  un  animal  [denanimal]  ^an  animal,' 
une  pierre  [yn  pjeir]  *a  stone,'  une  horde  [yn9  ORd  n4>t  ynoRd]  'a 
horde,'  une  honte  [yn9  5:t]  'a  shame.' 
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Note  that  un  and  une  must  not  be  linked  to  words  beginning  with  *  aspi- 
rate h.'    See  the  Remark  in  §  37. 

Write  un  before  nouns  1-4  in  §  34,  une  before  nouns  9-12,  and  note 
how  each  resulting  group  is  pronounced. 

a.  The  indefinite  article  has  the  plural  des  (derived  from  de  +  les), 
varying  in  pronunciation  like  les.  Examples  of  des  with  the  present 
indicative  of  the  verb  avoir  *  (to)  have ' : 

1.  J'ai  des  chiens  [se  de  jjg]  I  have  (some)  dogs  j'ai 

2.  Tu  as  des  2(mis  [ty  a  dezami]  You  have  (Thou  hast)  friends      tu  as 

3.  n  a  des  homards  [ila  de  oma:R]  He  has  (some} 'lobsters  il  a 

3.  EUe  a  des  livres  [ela  de  li:vR]  She  has  (some)  books  elle  a 

4.  Nous  avons  des  sceurs  [nuzav5  de  soe:R]  We  have  sisters  nous  avons 

5.  Vous  avez  des  m^res  [vuzave  de  me:R]  You  have  mothers  vous  avez 

6.  lis  ont  des  poires  [ilz5  de  pwaiR]  They  have  (some)  pears  ils  ont 
6.  Elles  ont  des  dettes  [elz5  de  det]  They  have  (some)  debts  elles  ont 

Note.  This  des  must  not  be  stressed,  and,  if  *  some  *  or  *  any '  be  used 
to  translate  it,  neither  may  be  stressed :  J'ai  des  dettes  =  *  I  have  debts '  or 
*I  have  some  debts^  (not  *some  debts');  As-tu  des  poires?  =  *Have  you 
any  pearsl\  Si  elles  ont  des  dettes  =  *  If  they  have  any  debts'*  (or  simply 
*have^^^/j'). 

39.  The  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  used  as  subjects  are  here 
illustrated  with  the  sounds  they  have  before  vowels:  j'  is  je  elided. 
Note  that  in  example  6,  with  elles,  French  has  a  feminine  plural 
corresponding  to  elle  *she^  (or  *it')  in  example  3.  A  masculine 
antecedent  requires  11  or  ils ;  a  feminine  antecedent  requires  elle  or 
elles ;   an  antecedent  of  mixed  gender  requires  ils. 

40.  Examples  of  il,  elle,  ils,  and  elles,  in  connection  with  the  inter- 
rogative formula  £st-ce  que  [esk  or  eska],  a  shortened  form  of  Est-ce 
vrai  que  [esvRe  ka],  meaning  *  Is  it  true  that  .  .  .  ? ' : 

1.  Est-ce  que  Phomme  grandit  [gRodi]  ('becomes  larger')?   II  grandit. 

2.  Est-ce  qu'une  pierre  grandit  ?   Oui  [wi],  elle  grandit.   *  Yes,  it  does.' 

3.  Est-ce  que  la  dette  grandit?  Oui,  elle  grandit.  '  Yes,  it's  becoming  larger.' 

4.  Est-ce  que  les  hommes  et  les  pierres  grandissent  ?   Oui,  ils  deviennent 

^normest 
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EXERCISE 

Referring  to  all  §§  33-40,  translate,  then  pronounce : 

I.  I.  Has  M.  Bergeret  (any)  friends?  2.  M.  Bergeret  has  Riquet 
3.  Riquet  is  the  friend  of  M.  Bergeret  4.  When  a  man  has  a  dog 
he  has  a  friend.  5.  Have  dogs  any  thoughts?  6.  Yes,  dogs  have 
thoughts.  7.  Have  you  thoughts  ?  8.  We  have  thoughts  and  we 
have  books.  9.  If  I  have  debts  have  I  friends?  Not  II  10.  If  you 
have  friends  have  you  debts?  Yes.  11.  Does  a^ebt  becooie  larger 
as  iC^g2I93^^^s  ^  12..  Yes,  debts  become  larger  as  they  approach. 
They  become  enormous.     13.  Do  men  become  larger?    14.  When 

'they  are  close  upon  me  they  become  enormous.  15.  Have  you  (//. 
and  sg,)  any  thoughts?  I  have  (We  have)  some  books.  16.  Have 
you  a  French  text?  17.  Yes,  we  have  a  French  text,  a  phonetic 
transcription,  and  a  grammatical  analysis. 

II.  Additional  Exercise,  Combine  each  of  the  eight  groups  in 
§  38,  a,  with  the  next,  so  as  to  make  the  verb  in  the*  first  take  the 
object  in  the  second,  but  in  its  singular  form,  etc.  Use  (Kl  est  .  .  .  ? 
'Where  is  .  .  .  ?*  and  Od  sont  .  .  .  ?  *Where  are  .  .  .  ?'  with  each  of 
the  sbcteen  nouns  in  §  34,  pronouncing  each  resulting  group. 

Queries,  i.  Why  isn't  animauz  called  a  'regular  plural*?  What  ad 
vantage  may  a  plural  like  animauz  (sg,  animal)  have  over  a  plural  liki 
hommes?  2.  Wherein  does  the  gender  of  le  pfere  *the  father'  differ  fror 
that  of  la  mtee  'the  mother,'  and  that  of  le  liyre  from  that  of  la  pierre 
Does  1a8  enable  us  to  determine  gender?  3.  Do  il,  lis,  elle,  and  elli 
necessarily  reveal  sex?  If  not,  why  not?  Have  we  in  English  any  pe 
sonal  pronoun  exactly  equivalent  to  elles?  If  not,  why  not?  How  sHs 
we  translate  this  ?  — '  Where  are  the  mother  and  the  father  ?  They  are 
Paris  [k  Paris].'  4.  In  tu  [ty]  the  French  have  a  true  singular  pronoun 
the  second  person,  used  by  intimate  friends,  by  adults  to  little  childr« 
etc.;  have  we  any  exact  equivalent  in  living  English?  5.  How  did  y 
translate  II  grandit  in  example  i ,  §  40  ?  What  is  the  true  meaning  of 
does'  in  example  2?  Did  you  note  the  progressive  form  'it's  beconnii 
in  example  3  ?  6.  Did  you  note  the  ordinal  numeral  Premiere  (_/^/«.)  at 
beginning  of  this  lesson  ?  7.  Are  you  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  rrrsL 
in, this  lesson  to  be  able  to  utilize  it  all  in  Lesson  II  ? 
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DEUXifeME   LEgON 

UNSTRSSSED  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS  (CONTINUED).  NOMINATIVES. 

ACCUSATIVES.    DATIVES.    PRESENT  INDICATIVE  OF  tPRE,  OF 

TROUVER,  OF  PRIVER,  OF  PARLER 

41.  Texte  fran9ais,  avec  une  transcription  phon^tique,  une  traduc- 
tion et  une  analyse  grammaticale  (Suite  ^  Continuation '). 

Quand  le  maitre  me  tend  sous  la  1         When  the  master  holds  out  to 

[ka    b  me;tR  ma    ta     su   la  me  under  the/ table  his  food,  which 

table  sa  nourriture,  qu^l  ya  mettre  2     he  is  going  to  put/into  his  mouth, 

tabl  sa  nuRityiR      kil   va  metR  it  is  to/tempt  me  and  to  punish 

dans  sa   bouche,   c'est   pour   me  3     me  if  I  succumb/to  the  tempta- 

da     sa      buj         se      puR    ma  tion.     For  I   cannot/believe  that 

tenter  et  me  punir  si  je  succombe  4     he  deprives  himself  for  me. 

tate    e  m3pyni:Rsi  33    syk5;b- 

k  la  tentation.    Car  je   ne  puis  5         Again,  this  ^literaV  transla- 

ala     td'to'SJS      ka-R  33  na    pqi  tion  should  be  put  into  idiomatic 

croire  qu'il  se  priye  pour  moi.  6     English, 
kRwaiR  kil    sa  pRi:v    puR  mwa] 

Notes,  {a)  Again  Riquet  is  represented  as  using  a  'formal'  style  of 
pronunciation.  No  pauses  should  be  made  except  to  indicate  natural  breath- 
groups  (§  28).  Observe  again  that  phonetic  transcriptions,  wasting  no  sym- 
bols, require  less  room  than  conventional  printing;  observe,  also,  that  in 
our  phonetic  transcription  words  are  separated  only  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venient comparison,  {b)  tend,  following  the  dative  pronoun  me,  is  from 
tendre  (cf.  *(to)  tender');  va  is  from  aller  [ale],  a  very  irregular  verb ;  puis 
is  from  pouvoir  '(to)  be  able,'  also  very  irregular,  {c)  Note  the  order  of  the 
French  words,  perhaps  most  impressive  when  we  attempt  to  arrange  the 
English  words  like  the  French. 

42.  Study  Xh^  present  indicative  of  toe  [eitR]  *(to)  be,'  of  trouver 
[tRU've]  *(to)  find,'  of  priver  [pni've]  '(to)  deprive,'  with  unstressed  nomi- 
natives and  accusatives ;  also  parler  [panle]  *(to)  speak,'  with  the  dative. 

As  before  (§  38,  a\  the  three  persons  of  the  singular  are  designated  by 
I,  2,  3 ;  the  three  persons  of  the  plural  by  4,  5,  6. 
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1.  je  niia  [59  siii(z)]  I  am  1.  rais-je  ?  [sqi:3]  am  I  ? 

2.  ta  es  [ty  c(z)]  you  arc  2.  e*^?  [ety]  are  you? 

3.  fl  eat  [Ue(t)]  he  is  3.  eot-U?  [etil]  is  he? 

4.  nous  sommM  [nu  x>m(z)]  we  are  4.  aomme»4M>ii8  ?  [sam  nu]  are  we  ? 
6.  TODS  6tM  [vuze:t(z)]  you  are  6.  toa-TOUS  ?  [e:t  vu]  are  you  ? 

6.  ila  font  [il  ^t)]  they  are  6.  aont-ila  ?  [s5til]  are  they  ? 

Note.  The  symbol  in  ( )  indicates  pronunciation  in  linking,  as  in  Je 
SHIS  k  Paris  [59  sqiza  paid]  '  I  am  in  Paris.*  The  s  of  nons,  TOas,  ils, 
eUes  =  [z]  if  linked  (§  31,  d,  etc). 

a.  As  indicated  by  snia-je  etc.,  a  question  may  be  expressed  simply 
by  reversing  pronoun  and  verb.  A  hyphen  (ub  trait  d*uiiioii  [tRC 
dynj3])  is  always  inserted  when  Je,  tu,  etc.  follow  their  verb. 


Using  the  interrogative  group  first,  put  each  of  the  twelve  forms 
Je  suis  etc.  before  k  Paris  *in  Paris,'  or  before  other  simple  phrases, 
e.g.  the  following  groups,  all  of  them  meaning  'at  home,'  according 
to  the  person :  chez  moi  [Je  mwaj,  chez  toi  [twa],  chez  nous  [nu], 
Chez  Tous  [vu]. 

43.        Unstressed  Accusative  Pronouns^  Proclitic,    Illustrations 

n  me  tronve  [il  ms  tRu:v]  He  finds  me  1.  me 

Elle  te  tronye  [el  ts  tRu:v]  She  finds  you  (thee)  2.  te 

Je  le  trouve  [33  b  tRu:v]  I  find  him  {or  it)  3.  le 

Tu  la  tronves  [ty  la  tRu:v]  You  find  her  {or  it)  3.  la 

On  nous  tronve  [3  nu  tRu:v]  One  finds  us  4.  nous 

Nous  Tous  trouTona  [nu  vu  tRU'v5]  We  find  you  {pL  orsg,)  5.  vous 

V0U8  lea  trouyez  [vu  le  tRu-ve]  You  find  them  6.  lea 
Ils  nous  tronvent  [il  nu  tRu:v]  They  find  us 

Queries.  How  many  different  _^rwj'  and  how  many  different  sounds 
has  this  verb  in  its  present  tense  (indicative)  as  here  exemplified.''  What 
does  *  proclitic'  mean? 

a.  Except  le,  la,  lea,  for  which  we  must  substitute  se  [s9],  the 
accusative  proclitics  in  the  seven  illustrations  just  given  may  be  used 
refiexively : 
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Je  me  prive  [33  ma  pRi:v]  I  deprive  myself  1.  Je  me* 

Tu  te  prives  [ty  tD  paiiv]  You  deprive  yourself  2.-  Tu  te 

n  se  priye  [il  sa  pRi:v]  He  deprives  himself  3.  n  se 

EUe  se  priye  [pidiv]  She  deprives  herself  3.  Elle  se 

On  se  prive  [pRi:v]  One  deprives  oneself  3.  On  se 

Nous  nous  privons  [pRiv5]  We  deprive  ourselves  4.  Nous  nous 

Vous  vous  privez  [pRi've]  You  deprive  yourselves  (-self)  5.  Vous  tous 

lis  se  privent  [pRi:v]  They  {m.)  deprive  themselves  6.  Hs  se 

Elles  se  privent  [pRi:v]  They  (/)  deprive  themselves  6.  Elles  se 

6.  Except  le,  la,  lea,  for  which  we  must  substitute  lui  [Iqi]  *to 
him,'  *to  her,'  and  leur  [loeR]  *to  them,'  these  objective  proclitics  may 
be  used  as  datives,  i.e.  as  indirect  objects  without  a  preposition.   Thus : 

(Dative) 
II  me  parle  [paRl]  He  speaks  to  me  1.  me 

Je  te  parle  [paRl]  I  speak  to  you  {sg.)  2.  te 

Tu  lui  paries  [paRl]  You  speak  to  him  {or  her)  3.  lui 

Vous  nous  parlez  [paRle]  You  speak  to  us  4.  nous 

Nous  TOUS  parlous  [paRl3]  We  speak  to  you  (//.  or  sg.)      5.  tous 
lis  leur  parlent  [paRl]  They  speak  to  them  6.  leur 

Remark.  After  any  subject  of  the  third  person  se  may  likewise  be  used 
as  a  dative. 

Queries.  How  many  objective  forms  (or  sounds)  do  these  three  sets  of 
examples  give  us  in  all?   Which  forms  have  only  one  function.? 

c.  Stress.  All  these  proclitic  pronouns,  nominative  or  objective, 
must  be  lightly  stressed :  Je  le  trouve  means  "^1  find  him,'  ^  I  find  it,' 
not '  I  find  him'  *  I  find  //.'  So  Tu  me  paries  means  *  You  speak  to  me,' 
not  *  You  speak  to  me  J 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 
(II  and  III  to  be  done  in  class) 

I.  As  succomber  *(to)  succumb'  and  tenter  '(to)  tempt'  are  con- 
jugated like  trouTer,  the  following  sentences  can  now  be  translated : 

I.  Dogs  succumb  if  men  speak  to  them  and  tempt  them.  2.  When 
the  master  tempts  me  I  succumb.  3.  Men  succumb  to  a  temptation, 
and  animals  succumb  to  a  temptation.    4.  Do  you  (vous)  succumb 
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when  a  man  tempts  you  ?  5.  I  always  succumb  (I  succumb  always) 
when  M.  Bergeret  holds  out  food  to  me  under  the  table.  6.  M.  Ber- 
gefet  is  the  master.  7.  I  am  Riquet,  M.  Bergeret's  dog  (the  dog  of 
M.  Bergeret).  8.  Does  M.  Bergeret  deprive  himself  for  me  ?  9.  Do 
men  deprive  themselves  for  animals?  10.  I  cannot  believe  that  they 
deprive  themselves  for  dogs.  11.  We  deprive  ourselves  for  a  friend. 
12.  Wherever  you  find  us  you  tempt  us.  13.  When  I  am  under  the 
table  you  tempt  me.  14.  If  you  tempt  us  we  succumb.  15.  You 
have  a  dog;  you  tempt  him.  16.  If  you  tempt  him  it  is  to  punish 
him  if  he  succumbs.  {Note :  si  il  becomes  s'il,  as  si  lis  becomes  s'Us ; 
but  before  elle  and  elles,  si  is  not  elided,) 

II.  Use  the  whole  present  indicative  of  chercher  [Jenje]  ^{to) 
seek,'  '(to)  look  for'  (conjugated  like  trouver)  with  each  form  of 
the  accusative  proclitic  pronoun  as  an  object,  and  k  Paris  *in  Paris/ 
or  Chez  moi  'at  my  house/  chez  toi  (sg?^  'at  your  house/  chez  nous 
'at  our  house/  and  chez  vous  (//.)  'at  your  house/  as  complements. 
See  §  42,  exercise. 

III.  On  trouve  tout  ce  qu*on  cherche  [5  tRu:v  tus  k3  JcrJ]  means, 
literally,  'One  finds  everything  that  one  looks  for.'  Make  six  other 
combinations  of  this  saying.  Word  for  word,  tout  ce  que  = '  all  that 
which';  que  is  accusative. 

IV.  Use  the  whole  present  indicative  of  montrer  [mS'tRc]  '(to) 
show'  (conjugated  like  trouver)  with  six  of  the  masculine  nouns  in 
§  34  as  direct  objects  (accusative)  and  six  proclitic  datives  (§  43,  b\ 
in  turn,  as  indirect  objects.  Order:  nominative,  dative,  verb,  accu- 
sative noun-object. 

V.  Use  the  whole  present  indicative  of  s*approcher  [sapRoJe]  '  (to) 
approach '  (conjugated  like  se  priver,  §  43,  b\  with  de  moi  [d9  mwa], 
de  toi  [d9  twa],  de  nous  [d9  nu],  de  vous  [d9  vu],  and  de  la  table  [da 
la  tabl],  as  complements.  Note  that  here  de  moi  =  simply  'me,'  de 
toi  =  simply  'you'  (or  'thee'),  etc.;  for  s*approcher  requires  de  before  . 
the  following  object. 

Model :  II  s'approche  de  moi 
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43 


TROISlfeME  LEgON 

THE  ARTICLSS  WITH  DE  AND  A 

44.  Saite  des  Pensees  de  Riquet,  avec  transcription  phon^tique,  etc. 

My  master  keeps  me  warm 
when  I/am  lying  behind  him 
in  his  easy-chair./ And  that 
comesjrom  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  god. /There  is  also  in 
front  of  the.fi£fipl*ee  a  warm 
heartb&teng.  /  That  hearth- 
*  stone  is  divine. 

I  speak  when  I  wish  to. 
From  the  mouth /of  the 
master  there  eprac-ferth  also 
sounds  which  form/mean- 
ings. But  these  meanings 
are  much  less/distinct  than 
those  that  I  express  by  the/ 
sounds  of  my  voice.  In  my 
mouth  everything  has /a 
meaning.  In  that  of  the  mas- 
ter there  are /many  anean.- 
ipgkss  noises.  It  is  difficult 
and/necessary  to  guess  the 
thought  of  the  master. 

Make  this  translation 
more  idiomatic.  Note  again 
how  the  French  order  of 
words  differs  from  ours. 


Mon  maitre  me  tient  chaud  quand  je     1 
[m3    meitR   ma'   tjg       Jo         kQ    33 
tiiis  couch^  derri^re  lui  dans  son  fauteuil.     2 
sqi    kuje    deRJe'R  Iqi    dfl     s5     fotoe'.j 
Et  cela  yient  de  ce  qu'il  est  un  dieu.     3 
e  s(9)la   v\t     dd  s(d)       kiletog         dje 
n  7  a  aussi  devant  la  chemin^  une  dalle     4 

ilja     o'si    d(a)va  la    Jamine    yn    dal 
chaude.   Cette  dalle  est  divine.  5 

Jo:d         set  dal  e      divi:n] 
Je  parle  quand  je  veuz.   De  la  bouche     6 

[33  paRl      ka     33    V0     d(3)la    buj 
du  maitre  il  sprt  anssi  des  sons  qui  f  orment.    7 
dy  me:tR  il  s3:r  o'si    de    s5   .  ki    f3Rm 
des  sens.  Mais  ces  sens  sont  bien  moins  '  8 
de   sa:s      me     se   sd:s    s5     bjS    mwS 
distincts  que  ceux  que  j'exprime  par  les     9 
dist£:kt     kd     S0     ks  3^kspRi:m  paR  le 
sons  de  ma  voiz.  Dans  ma  bouche  tout  a    10 

&  d(9)  ma  vwa      dd    ma     buJ      tuta 
nn  sens.    Dans  celle  du  maitre  il  7  a    11 
€&    sfi:s        dfl       sel    dy    me:tR      ilja 
beaucoup  de  Tains  bruits.  Rest  difficile  et    12 

boku    d(9)vS      bRi{i        ile     difisil    e 
ntossaire  de  deyiner  la  pens^  du  maitre.    13 


nesese:R  d3d(3)vine  la  pa:se  dy  me:tR] 

Notes,  {a)  Even  in  the  *  formal  *  style  of  pronunciation  [a]  is  almost  or 
quite  inaudible  in  certain  easy  groups  of  consonants,  {b)  tient  is  from  tenir 
(§482);  yient  is  from  yenir  (§  482);  veux  is  from  youloir  (§  166);  sort 
*  (line  7)  is  from  sortir  (§  225,/*),  and  il  sort,  lit.  'it  comes  forth/  here  sus- 
pends the  logical  subject  des  sons,  {c)  de  ce  qn'il  est  means,  word  for 
word,  'from  that  {pronoun)  that  {conjunction)  he  is,'  etc.;  idiomatically, 
*  from  his  being.'  {d)  il  7  a  means,  word  for  word,  '  it  there  has.' 
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44  DE-^LE,  LA,  LES.    PARTITIVE  GROUPS 

Queries.  What  is  qui,  in  line  7  ?  and  que  (with  two  different  values), 
in  line  9?  Do  you  think  that  after  reading  this  French  passage  three 
times,  aloud,  you  could  exactly  reproduce  it  with  the  help  of  the  translation? 

45.  Combinations  ofde  with  the  Definite  Article 

dn  son  [dy  s3]  of  the  sound  de  U  chose  [dd  la  joiz]  of  the  thing 

dn  hareng  [dy  aRfl]  of  the  herring;  de  la  hotte  [ds  la  3t]  of  the  basket 

de  PoBuf  [d9  loef]  of  the  egg  de  Pile  [da  li:l]  of  the  island 

de  Phdtel  [da  16tel]  of  the  hotel  de  Pherbe  [ds  leRb]  of  the  grass 

des  sons  [de  s5]  of  the  sounds  des  Glioses  [de  joiz]  of  the  things 

det  harengt  [de  aRfl]  of  the  herrings  des  hottat  [de  ot]  of  the  baskets 

des  OBufs  [dez0]  of  the  eggs  det  ties  [dezi:l]  of  the  islands 

des  hdtels  [dez6tel]  of  the  hotels  det  herbes  [dezcRb]  of  the  herbs 

a.  Rule.  From  the  above  examples  we  derive  the  following  rule : 
du  (for  de  le)  and  des  (for  de  let)  are  used  before  a  noun  exactly  like 
their  respective  simple  forms  without  de,  that  is,  le  and  lea ;  so  de  la. 
See  the  sixteen  examples  in  §  34. 

To  be  more  explicit,  {a)  before  a  masculine  noun  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant or  so-called  *  aspirate  h,*  de  le  becomes  du  and  de  les  beccSmes  des 
=  [de];  {b)  before  a  masculine  beginning  with  a  vowel-symbol  or  a  silent  h, 
we  get  de  P  (sg.)  or  des  (pi.)  =  [dez] ;  {c)  before  a  consonant  or  *  aspirate  h,' 
de  la  remains  de  la ;  {d)  before  a  vowel-symbol  or  a  silent  h,  de  la  becomes 
de  P.   Verify. 

Remark.  The  simple  rule  in  §  45,  ^z,  and  the  explicit  statement  following 
it,  hold  good  for  the  combinations  of  the  definite  article  with  the  preposition 
k  (*  to,'  *  at,'  etc.),  in  §  47,  though  of  course  we  get  different  sounds. 

6.  French  has  no  special  case-form  for  the  genitive  or  possessive :  la 
bouche  du  maltre  =  *  the  mouth  of  the  master '  or  *  the  master's  mouth.' 

46.  Partitive  Groups.  In  De  la  bouche  du  maitre  il  sort  des  sons 
qui  forment  des  sens  (§  44)^  for  us  who^ialyze,  de  has  three. different 
values:  J  from'  or  *  out  of,'  a  possessive  value  (*of  the  master'),  and,  as 
combined  wilh  les,  a  purely  partitive  value  in  which  the  prepositional 
force  of  de  is  hardly  felt  Thus  J*ai  du  pain  [pe]  means  simply  *I 
have  (some)  bread,'  the  whole  group  du  pain  being  the  direct  object 
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PARTITIVE  GROUPS.    EXERCISE  45 

of  j*ai.  So  des  sons  (§  44,  line  7),  the  logical  subject  of  its  clause, 
means  simply  *  sounds/  and  des  sens  is  the  direct  object  of  forment. 
*  I  see  islands '=  Je  vols  [vwa]  des  ilea  and  not  Je  vols  ilea.  So  'If  I 
see  any  islands'  =  Si  je  vols  des  iles. 

Used  thus,  des  is  virtually  a  kind  of  plural  ///definite  article :  Nous 
ayons  un  homard,  nous  avons  des  homards ;  lis  ont  des  harengs  dans 
des  hottes ;  Tu  as  une  hotte  (des  hottes)  dans  le  hangar.  Or  we  may 
say  that  in  this  function  du,  de  1*,  de  la,  and  des  are  virtually  indefi- 
nite quantitative  adjectives.  In  Je  parle  du  mi4.tre  the  prepositional 
value  of  de  is  clearly  felt. 

Note  i  .   A  hotte  is  a  long,  wide  basket,  hung  from  the  shoulders. 
Note  2.   The  omission  of  the  article  in  the  partitive  group  do  rains 
bruits  (§  44,  line  12)  will  be  explained  in  §  53. 

EXERCISE 

Referring  particularly  to  §§  44-46,  translate  the  following: 

I.  I  have  a  dog.  Have  you  any  dogs?  2.  Yes,  we  have  (some) 
dogs.  3.  Have  the  dogs  (any)  food  t  {Use  Est-ce  que.)  4.  You  (Tu) 
have  many  things  in  your  basket.  5.  Have  you  any  bread  ?  6.  Yes, 
I  have  some  bread,  a  herring,  and  some  eggs.  7.  There  is  also  a 
lobster  in  the  basket,  and  there  are  {again  il  y  a)  some  lobsters  in  the 
shed.  8.  Where  are  the  pears  ?  9.  There  are  some  pears  on  (sur) 
the  table  in  the  hotel.  10,  Where  is  M.  Bergeret's  dog?  11.  He  is 
lying  in  an  easy-chair  behind  his  master.  12.  M.  Bergeret,  Riquet's 
master,  always  has  (has  always)  easy-chairs  in  front  of  the  fireplace, 
and  there  is  always  a  book  on  his  (sa)  table.  13.  M.  Bergeret  has 
French  books  and  he  has  English  books;  M.  Bergeret  has  many 
bopks.  1 4.  When  M.  Bergeret  has  thoughts  he  speaks  to  (It)  Riquet 
15.  M.  Bergeret  speaks  to  him  and  keeps  him  (lui)  warm  when  they 
are  in  M.  Bergeret ^s  easy-chair.  16.  Riquet  is  a  dog,  M.  Bergeret  is 
a  god.  17.  From  M.  Bergeret^s  mouth  there  come  forth  sounds. 
18.  These  sounds  have  meanings,  but  these  meanings  are  less  distinct 
than  those  that  I  express.  19.  In  a  dog's  mouth  everything  has  a 
meaning.  20.  In  that  of  a  man  (=  In  a  man's)  there  are  many 
meaningless  noises^  21.  It  is  difficult  to  guess  my  master's  thoughts. 
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46        A+LJS,  LA,  LES,    ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

47.  Combinations  of  a  with  the  Definite  Article 

an  ton  [o  s3]  an  hareng  [o  aRfl]  k  la  chOM  [a  la]  k  la  hotta  [a  la] 

k  PoBuf  [a  loef]  k  Phfitel  [a  16tel]  k  I'lle  [a  li:l]  k  I'herbe  [a  leRb] 

auz  sons  [o  s5]  aoz  harengs  [o  aRa]  aoz  chos«8  [o]  aoz  hottes  [o  3t] 

aux  GBufs  [oz0]  aoz  hdtels  [oz6tel]  aoz  ties  [ozi:l]  aux  herbes  [ozeRb] 

a.  These  examples  show  that  au  (for  k  le)  and  aux  (for  k  Ics)  are 
used  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  du  (for  de  le)  and  des  (for  de  lea) 
etc.  See  the  rule  in  §  45,  tf,  and  the  more  explicit  statement  following 
it.   The  X  of  aux,  when  sounded  in  linking,  becomes  [z]. 

Note.  The  x  of  aux  is  explained  in  the  Remark  at  the  end  of  §  31^  ^- 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

I.  Put  the  right  combinations  of  k  +  le,  la,  lea  before  the  sixteen 
nouns  in  §  34. 

II.  The  present  indicative  of  offrir  [ofRiiR],  *  (to)  offer,'  is  conjugated 
like  that  of  trouver  (§  43)  : 

j'offre  [jofRJ,  tu  offres  [ty  ofn],  il  offre  [ilofn],  etc. 
Using  these  forms,  and  those  of  other  verbs  already  given,  translate 
the  following: 

III.  I.  We  offer  everything  that  we  have  to  the  hospital  (I'hdpital 
[IbpitalJ).  2.  You  offer  everything  that  you  have  to  the  soldiers  (lea 
soldats  [le  salda]).  3.  They  (m,  and  f,)  offer  everything  that  they 
have  to  the  children  (lea  enfants  [leza-fa]).  4.  Those  (Ces)  men  are 
offering  some  bread  and  some  herrings  to  the  children. 

IV.  Vary  Je  vous  offre  un  fauteuil  so  as  to  use  all  the  present 
indicative,  all  the  non-reflexive  dative  forms  (§  43,  r),  and  the  plural 
of  fauteuil.    In  each  case  note  the  liaison. 
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QUATRlfeME   LEgON 

THE  DEFINITE  AND  INDEFINITE  ARTICLES  (CONTINUED).    FORMS 
OF  INTERROGATION.    THE  TYPE  LIBRE 

48.  Suite  des  Pensees  de  Riquet^  ayec  transcription  phon^tique,  etc. 


Manger  est  bon.  Ayoir.mang^  est  meilleur. 

[mfl'5e    e    b5  aVWaiRma'se   e    mejce:R 
Car  Pennemi  c^ui  youaipifi^QQur  prendre  yotre 
ka'R  lenmi     ki    vuzepi    puR  pRflidRa  votRa 
nourriture  est  prompt  et  subtil. 
nuRityiR     e       pR5      e  syptil] 

Tout  passe  et  se  succMe.    Moi  seul  je 

[tu      pais    e   S3  syksed     mwa  soe:l  33 
demeure.  Je  suis  toujours  au  milieu  de  tout, 
damoeiR    53  sqi     tu^uiR     o    milje  dD   tu 
et  les  hommes,  les  animauz  et  les  choses 
e         lezam        .    lezanimo       e    le      Jo:z 
sent  rang^y  hostiles  ou  fayorables,  autour 
s5     RQ-je       Dstil       u    favoRa-bl      otuR 
de  moi. 
da  mwa] 

On  yoit  dans  le  sommeil  des  hommes,  des 

[5  vwa    da   b    someij  dezom        de 

chiens,  des  maisons,  des  arbres,  des  formes 

Jjg       de     mez5       dezaRbR     de     foRm 
aimables  et  des  formes  terribles.  Et  quand  on 
zema:bl  e  de    foRin  teR(R)i'bl     e      kQC 
s'^eille,  ces  formes  ont  disparu. 
seveij      se      foRinzS     dispaRy] 


10 


11 


12 


To  eat  is  good.  To 
have  eaten  is  better./ For 
the  enemy  who  is  spying 
upon  you  to  take  [away] 
your/food  is  ready  and 
full  of  wiles. 

All  things  pagsaad  suc- 
ceed one,grl63i€r.  I  alone 
/abide.  I  am  always  in 
the  midst  of  everything, 
/and  men,  animals,  and 
things/are  ranged,  hos- 
tile or  favorable,  round 
about/ me. 

One  sees  in  sleep  [when 
one  is  asleep]  men,/dogs, 
houses,  trees,  /  pleasing 
forms  and  terrible  forms. 
And  when  one  /  awakes, 
these  forms  have  disap- 
peared. 

A  valuable  aid  is  to 
learn  shorty  interesti?ii^ 
passages  by  heart. 


Notes,  {a)  yous,  in  line  2,  has  a  comprehensive  sense,  like  our  *you* 
when  no  one  is  directly  addressed ;  this  yous  serves  as  an  accusative  (or 
dative)  corresponding  to  on,  which  is  always  nominative,  as  in  line  9. 
{b)  tout,  lines  4  and  5,  has  here  the  value  of  toutes  les  choses  'all  things*; 
hence  the  reciprocal  value  of  se,  line  4.  (^)  In  phonetic  transcriptions, 
hardly  anything  is  more  difficult  to  represent  satisfactorily  than  the  length 
of  vowels,  for  often  it  varies  according  to  personal  emphasis. 
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48        THE  GENERIC  ARTICLE.   QUANTITATIVES 

49.  The  Generic  Artide.  Nouns  that  stand  without  restriction  for 
a  whole  class  or  species,  or  for  an  abstraction,  habitually  require  the 
definite  article.    Hence  ks  honmies,  ies  choees,  k  aommeil,  etc. 

Remark.  Note  that  des  hommet,  des  diieiia,  des  maiBOiu,  des  arbres, 
foliowing  le  aommeil,  are  not  generic  but  partitive  (§  46).  Observe  the 
slight  pause  between  le  aommeil  and  dea  hommea.  Were  there  no  |>ause, 
le  aommeil  dea  hommea  would  mean  *  the  sleep  of  men.' 

a.  Number  of  the  Generic  Noon.  When  a  class  or  species  com- 
prises many  individuals,  French  (like  English)  generally  prefers  the 
plural,  and  often  the  plural  must  be  used  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity. 
Thus  we  may  say  either  La  haleine  est  doorme  [la  bal£:n  etenoRm] 
*The  whale  is  huge,'  or  Les  haleines  aont  ^normes  'Whales  are  huge,' 
both  French  groups  requiring  the  article.  As  in  English,  the  plural 
generally  implies  that  the  individuals  falling  under  a  given  head  differ 
more  or  less :  Lea  hommeB,  lea  animauz,  lea  pierres,  grandlssent  en 
s'approchant.  Again,  J*alme  les  rosea  [jeim  le  ro:z],  'I  love  roses' 
(all  roses),  is  more  colloquial  than  J'aime  la  rose,  and  J'aime  le  livre 
[li:vR]  could  not  be  substituted,  generically,  for  J'aime  les  livres 
*I  love  books.' 

Remarks,  {a)  J'^udie  I'allemand  [setydi  lalmfl]  means  *  Tm  stud3dng 
German,'  ox  possibly  *rm  studying  the  German'  (as  a  racial  species,  or 
the  particular  German  that  you  and  I  have  in  mind).  J'^tudie  lea  AUemanda 
means  Tm  studying  the  Germans,'  and  it  can  mean  nothing  else.  (If 
personal,  a  substantive  of  nationality  is  capitalized ;  pure  adjectives  and  non- 
personal  common  nouns,  only  by  exception.)  {b)  Abstract  nouns,  like  aom- 
meil, are  seldom  pluraliaed;  pluralizing  divides  the  abstraction  into  specimens : 
la  laideur  =  *(the)  ugliness';  les  laidenrs  =  *the  ugly  characteristics.' 

h.  The  Effect  of  Quantitative  Words.  The  generic  article  is  not 
used  after  quantitative  words.  Hence,  Le  pain  est  bon  [b  pe  e  b5] 
*  Bread  is  good,'  but  Nous  avons  assez  [ase]  de  pain  *  We  have  enough 
bread,'  trop  [tao]  de  pain  *too  much  bread,'  beaucoup  de  pain  'plenty 
of  bread,'  tant  d'argent  *so  much  money,'  si  peu  d'argent  *so  little 
money,'  etc  So  L*eau  est  indispensable  [lo  etedispasa-bl]  *  Water  is 
indispensable,'  but  Cherchez-moi  un  verre  d'eau  [Jenje  mwa  oIvcr  do] 
'  Get  me  a  glass  of  water.' 
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THE  ARTICLE  (CONTINUED).    QUESTIONS         49 

Remark.  In  Pamour  du  beau  'the  love  of  the  beautiful,'  Pamour  is 
specific,  whereas  du  beau  (not  partitive)  is  generic. 

c.  The  Article  before  Predicate  Nouns.  A  predicate  nominative  noun 
following  a  generic  plural  is  usually  partitive :  Est-ce  que  les  perles 
[peRl]  sent  des  pierres?  *Are  pearls  stones?*  But  the  predicate 
nominative  is  not  partitive  if  the  things  named  are  identical:  Les 
affaires  [afeiRJ  sont  les  affaires  'Business  is  business.' 

50.  Questions.  Questions  which  can  be  answered  with  'yes'  or 
'no'  are  exemplified  by  £st-ce  qu'il  vient?  'Is  he  coming?'  or  Vient- 
il?  [vje'til].  Other  questions  contain  an  interrogative  pronoun,  adjec- 
tive, or  adverb:  Qui  est  Ik?  'Who's  there?'  Quel  livre  avez-vous? 
'  Which  (What)  book  have  you  ? '  Oii  sont  les  verres  ?  '  Where  are  the 
glasses  ? '  Oti  sont-ils  ?  '  Where  are  they  ? ' 

a.  The  Type  Parle-t-il?  ('Does  he  speak?'  'Is  he  speaking?'), 
A't-elle  ?  ('  Has  she  ? ').  Verbs  whose  third  person  singular  ends  in  a 
vowel-symbol  or  in  a  vowel-sound  (as  il  parle,  elle  a)  insert  t  [t]  before 
il,  elle,  and  on. 

Remark.  Until  about  four  centuries  ago,  forms  such  as  parle  il  and 
a  elle  were  general ;  the  t  now  invariably  inserted,  as  exemplified  above, 
was  borrowed  from  those  verbs  which  have  it  as  part  of  their  inflectional 
ending  or  otherwise,  as  grandit-elle  [gRoditel],  vient-on  [vjg-C],  est-il  [etil], 
and  vend-on  [vfi-tS]  'does  one  sell?'  This  insertion  of  t  illustrates  the 
influence  of  analogy, 

h.  The  Type  Est-ce  que  je  mange?  [ma:3]  ('Do  I  eat?').  When- 
ever archaic  or  ugly  forms  would  result  from  reversing  (as  they  do  in 
the  first  person  singular,  present  indicative,  of  the  first  conjugation 
and  of  some  others),  interrogation  may  be  expressed  by  Est-ce  que 
(§  40),  or  by  a  rising  pitch. 

Remark.  Though  given  as  normal  in  many  grammars,  forms  such  as 
Mang6-je  ?  [mQ3e:3],  Parl6-je  ?  [paRleij],  etc.  are  avoided  even  in  writing ; 
in  conversation  they  are  ridiculous.  Other  groups  from  other  conjugations 
might  also  be  absurd,  as  Mens-je  ?  [mais]  for  Est-ce  que  je  mens  ?  '  Do  I 
lie?'  (cf.  mange,  imperative,  'eat')* 
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50  ADJECTIVES  IX  -E,    EXERCISE 

51.  Adjectives  in  -€  (usually  silent).  These  vary  only  by  taking  a  to 
agree  with  a  plural:  libre-s  [liibR]  *free/  tttile-8  [ytil]  'useful/  etc. 

FOR  TRANSLATION  AND  PRONUNCIATION 

I.  Is  thought  free  ?  Are  men's  thoughts  free  ?  2.  A  dog's  thoughts 
are  free,  and  we  have  many  thoughts.  3.  A  man  has  thoughts  when 
he  speaks,  but  does  he  always  speak  (does  he  speak  always)  when  he 
has  a  thought  ?  4.  There  are  dogs  that  speak  when  you  offer  them 
food.  I  speak  when  I  wish  to.  5.  When  sounds  come  out  of  (sortent 
de)  my  mouth  they  form  meanings.  6.  These  meanings  are  distinct 
and  they  are  useful.  7.  'i'here  are  too  many  (trop  tie)  meaningless 
noises ;  there  are  noises  wherever  we  are,  and  wherever  I  am  I  find 
many  temptations.  8.  Temptations  are  to  be  met  (find  themselves) 
everywhere,  and  they  are  enormous.  9.  If  my  master  tempts  me  I 
succumb,  for  dogs  always  succumb  (succumb  always)  to  their  (leur-s) 
masters'  temptations.  10.  And  men  too,  when  they  seek  temptations, 
they  always  find  them  (find  them  always).  1 1 .  We  find  everything 
that  we  seek.  12.  If  a  man  seeks  a  temptation  he  always  finds 
it.  13.  Gold  (L'or,  m,  [b:R])  is  indispensable  and  it  tempts  men, 
1 4.  Does  it  tempt  dogs  1  No  (Won  [no]).  But  food  tempts  us ;  it 
tempts  us  wherever  we  are ;  we  find  it  indispensable,  and  men  find 
it  useful.  15.  When  an  enemy  is  spying  upon  us  it  is  to  take  away 
our  (notre)  food.  16.  The  enemy  that  spies  upon  me  when  I  am 
eating  is  swift  to  act  (prompt)  and  full  of  wiles.  17.  There  are  too 
many  enemies  everywhere ;  you  find  enemies  wherever  you  are ;  I 
find  them  round  about  me.  18.  I  see  them  in  sleep,  when  I  am 
lying  on  the  warm  hearthstone ;  I  see  them  when  I  am  eating  in  the 
shed  behind  the  house  (/.).  19.  If  a  dog  approaches  me  when  I  am 
eating,  it  is  to  take  away  my  food.  20.  Many  animals  are  always 
looking  for  food.  21.  I  always  have  enough  food,  for  my  master  is 
good,  and  he  gives  me  (me  donne)  everything  that  I  wish  (veux). 
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FIN  DES  FENSEES  DE  RIQUET 


Si 


CINQUIEME  LEgON 


THE  ARTICLES  (CONTINUED).    POSSESSIVE  ADJECTIVES 
52.  Fin  des  Pensees  de  Riquety  avec  transcription  phon^tique,  etc. 


La  vie  d'un  chien  est  pleine  de  dangers.     1 
[la  vi     doe      Jje      e    ple(')nd(9)  da'se 
£t  pour  dviter  la  souffrance,  11  faut  yeiller     2 
e      puRevite     la    sufi^ais      il    fo    ve(:)je 
k  toute  heure,  pendant  les  repas,  et  mime     3 
a      tutoeiR        pa(')da    le    Rapa    e    mem 
pendant  le  sommeil.  ...  4 

pei(-)da  b    someij] 
II  y  a  des  voitures  que  les  cheyaux  trainent     5 
[ilja    de  vwaty:Rk(3)  le    J(9)vo      tRe:n 
par  les  rues.    EUes  sont  terribles.    II  y  a     6 
paR  le     Ry         el       s3    teR(R)i:bl        ilja 
des  Yoitures  qui  vont  toutes  seules  en  soufflant     7 
de  vwatyiR  ki    v5     tut    soe(:)l  Q     sufla 
tr^sfort.  Celles-U  aussi^nt  pleines  d'inimi-     8 
tRe  fo'.R       sella      csi     s5    ple(')n   dinimi- 
ti^.  Les  hommes  en  haillons  sont  haissables,     9 
tje       lezom(z)     a      a'j3      s3      aisabl 
et  ceux  aussi  qui  portent  des  paniers  sur    10 
e     S0      o'si     ki      pORt     de     panje    syR 
leur  tete  ou  qui  roulent  des  tonneaux.    Je    11 
loeR   te:t    u    ki      ruI      de       tono         39 
n'aime  pas  les  enfants  qui,  se  cherchant,    12 
ne:m     pa       lezafa        ki     S9      JcrJcI 
se  fuyant,  courent  et  poussent  de  grands  oris    13 
so    fqijd      ku:R     e       pus      da    gRa     kRi 
dans  les  rues.  Le  monde  est  plein  de  choses    14 
da     le    Ry      la    m5-d    e     pig  d(a)  Joz 
hostiles  et  redoutables.  15 


The  life  of  a  dog  is  full 
of  g^Fils.  /  And,  to  avoid 
suffering,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  awake  [i.e.  vigi- 
lant]/(at)  every  moment, 
during jneals^-and  even/ 
during  slee^^.^ 

There  are  carriages 
which  (the)  horses  drag/ 
through  the  streets.  They 
are  terrible.  The^e  are/ 
carriages  which  [or,  some 
carriages]  go  all  alone, 
breathing/very  hard  [an 
allusiofi  to  the  auto- 
mobiles of  about  igoj]. 
They,  too,  are  full  of  en- 
mity./(The)  men  in  rags_ 
are  hateful,  /  and  those, 
also,  who  cairy  baskets  on 
/their  heads  [note  Engl. 
pi.'\  or  who  roll  ^sks.  1/ 
don't  like  (the)  children 
who,  chasing  each  other, 
/fleeing  from  each  other 
[or.,  from  one  another], 
run  jiuLj^nj/^'A  utter 
great  cries]/in  the  streets. 
The  world  is  full  of /hos- 
tile and  formidable  things. 


ostil      e    Radutabl] 

Notes,  {a)  With  la  vie  and  des  voitures,  fem.,  we  get  pleine-s ;  with 
Le  monde  we  get  plein.  Hence,  plein-s,  masc. ;  pleine-s,  fem.  {b)  Compare 
cheyaux,  cheval,  with  animaux,  animal.   (<)Celles-l^,  fem.  dem.  pronoun, 
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52        PARTITIVES.   THE  POSSESSIVE  ADJECTIVE 

pi.;  the  masc.  pL,  ceiiz,  to  agree  with  homines,  occurs  in  line  lo.  (d)  Je 
n'aime  pas  shows  the  normal  reinforcing  negative  particle  pas.  {e)  In 
line  12,  se  is  not  reflexive  but  reciprocal :  the  children,  as  they  play  tag, 
do  not  chase  and  run  away  from  themselves.  (/)  Again  it  is  recommended 
that  short,  interesting  passages,  like  this,  be  learned  thoroughly,  if  not  by 
heart.  Read  the  French  in  §  52  three  or  four  times  (the  last,  if  possible. 
without  thinking  in  English)\  then,  using  only  the  English,  try  to  repro- 
duce the  French  -correctly. 

53.  The  T3rpe8  /'ai  <fti  pcdn  and  Tai  de  ban  pain.  When  an  inde- 
terminate noun  is  preceded  by  an  adjective,  any  partitive  group  which 
both  words  form  has  no  article :  J'ai  du  pain  '  I  have  (some)  bread,' 
but  J'ai  de  bon  pain  'I  have  (some)  good  bread';  so,  in  line  13, 
de  grands  cris  (not  des  grands  crls).    See,  however,  §  318,/: 

Note  i  .  Furthermore,  the  article  is  not  used  before  various  indeterminate 
nouns  in  prepositional  phrases  equivalent  to  an  adjective  or  adverb.  Note 
Les  hommes  en  haillons,  §  52,  line  9.  Likewise,  adverbially,  yiyre  sans 
amis  *  to  live  without  friends,'  se  prirer  de  nourriture  *  to  deprive  oneself 
of  food,'  etc.    Note  the  group  pleine  de  dangers,  §  52,  line  i. 

Note  2.  The  negative  particle  pas  has  the  same  effect  as,  e.g.,  assez. 
beaucoup,  trop,  and  other  pronominal  adverbs,  or  as  quantitative  nouns, 
e.g.  un  yerre  de  vin  'a  glass  of  wine,'  une  tasse  de  caf^  'a  cup  of  coffee,' 
etc.  Je  n'ai  pas  de  pain  =  *  I  have  no  bread,'  Tu  n'as  pas  d'amis  =  '  You 
have  no  friends.' 

54.  The  Possessive  Adjective ;  its  Forms  and  its  Sounds 

Before  a  Masc.  Sing.  Sb.  Before  a  Fem.  Sing.  Sb. 

mon  pain  [m5  pe]  my  bread  ma  vie  [ma  vi]  my  life 

mon  hamac  [m5  amak]  my  hammock  ma  hache  [ma  aj]  my  ax 

mon'^mi  [mSnami]  my  friend  motHimie  [mSnami]  my  friend 

mon'liabit  [mSnabi]  my  coat  monlheure  [m5noe:R]  my  hour 

Rule,  (i)  Before  a  masculine  singular  use  mon,  noting  that  when 
linked  [5]  may  be  partly  or  wholly  denasalized  but  that  it  v  generally 
keeps  the  quality  (vowel-color)  characteristic  of  [5].  (2)  Before  a 
feminine  singular  beginning  with  a  vowel  (as  amie  or  heure)  use  mon ; 
before  any  other  feminine  singular  use  ma.    Verify  this  rule. 
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a.  Ton  and  ta  'your'  Othy'),  son  and  sa  'his/  'her/  'its/  obey  the 
same  rule  as  mon.  (Write  'his  bread/  'her  hammock/  'her  friend/ 
*your  ax/  'your  hour/  etc.). 

&.  Before  any  plural  noun  use  mes,  tea,  ses,  noting  that  we  get 
precisely  the  same  phonetic  variation  as  with  lea  '  the ' : 

Les  amis  de  mes  amis  sont  mes  amis  My  friends'  friends  are  my  friends 
VoilA  tes  fr^res  et  ta  sceur  [socir]  There  are  your  brothers  and  your  sister 
Voici  toutes  ses  petites  amies  [pgtitzami]  Here  are  all  her  little  friends 

c.  Ordinarily,  French  distinguishes  between  'his'  and  'her'  (son, 
sa,  ses)  only  by  the  context.  Note  that  mon,  ton,  son,  or  ma,  ta,  sa, 
agree  in  gender  and  in  number  with  the  thing  possessed,  not  with 
the  possessor,  but  that  the  once  purely  masculine  forms  mon,  ton,  son 
must  be  used  before  all  vowels:  ta  jolie  amie  'your  pretty  friend,' 
but  ton  amie. 

d.  The  forms  denoting  more  than  one  possessor  do  not  distinguish 
gender : 

notre  fils  [nptRS  fis]  our  son  notre  He  [notRi:!]  our  island 

DOS  fils  [no  fis]  our  sons  nos  iles'  [nozi:l]  our  islands 

Yotre  oncle  [vDtR5:kl]  your  uncle  rotre  hache  [votR9  aj]  your  ax 

YDS  oncles  [voz5:kl]  your  uncles  tos  baches  [vo  aJ]  your  axes 

leur  lit  [loeR  li]  their  bed  leur  m^re  [loeR  me:R]  their  mother 

leurs  lits  [loeR  li]  their  beds  leurs  m^res  [loeR  me:R]  their  mothers 

Note.  Whether  vous  is  addressed  to  one  person  or  to  more,  its  adjec- 
tive is  always  yotre  or  vos.   Tu,  always  singular,  requires  ton,  ta,  tes. 

e.  Repetition.    In  French  the  possessive  adjective  and  the  article    \ 
must  be  repeated  before  each  of  two  or  more  successive  nouns :  ta 
mfere  et  ton  pftre  'your  mother  and  (your)  father,'  so  la  mfere  et  le 
p^;  leurs  amis  ou  leurs  ennemis  'their  friends  or  (their)  foes,'  so 
les  amis  et  les  ennemis. 

Remark.  One  could  no  more  say  ta  mftre  et  p^re,  or  ton  p^re  et  m^re, 
than  one  could  say  'this  man  and  boys.'  The  repetition  of  an  identical 
form,  as  in  yos  fils  et  yos  filles  [fi:j]  'your  sons  and  (your)  daughters,'  or 
in  mes  chiens  et  mes  cheyanz  (both  m.  pi.),  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
groups  in  which  different  forms  are  required  through  change  of  number 
or  of  gender. 
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FOR  TRANSLATION  AND  PRONUNCIATION 

I.  Model :  J'ai  repx  ta  r^ponse  k  ma  lettre  [56  Rdsy  ta  Rep5:s  a 
ma  letR]  =  '  I  have  received  your  reply  to  my  letter/ 

Vary  this  model  so  as  to  use  re9U  with  the  whole  present  indica- 
tive of  avoir  (§  38,  «),  at  the  same  time  changing  *your  reply  to  my 
letter'  to  'my  reply  to  their  letter  (or  letters),'  etc.  Six  reasonable 
combinations. 

Then,  before  r^ponse  or  r^ponses  (use  both),  insert  aimable  or 
aimables  *  obliging'  (§  51),  making  each  possessive  take  the  form 
required  before  a  vowel  (§54,  c). 

II.  Model :  Y  a-t-il  des  harengs  dans  ta  (sa,  votre)  hotte?  =  'Are 
there  any  herrings  in  your  (his,  her,  your)  basket.^' 

Consult  §  53,  Note  2,  and  Model  I;  then  answer  this  varied  ques- 
tion negatively,  using  hottes  as  well  as  hotte,  also  panier  (m.).  Three 
reasonable  combinations. 

III.  Model:  Votre  jeune  ami  a  perdu  toute  sa  fortune  et  il  n'a 

pas  de  parents  [vDtR3  soenami  a  peRdy  tut  sa  foRtym  e  il  na  pa  ds 
paRo]  = '  Your  young  friend  has  lost  his  whole  fortune  and  he  has 
no  relatives.' 

Vary  this  model  by  making  jeune  ami  plural.  Alter  the  rest  to  suit. 

IV.  Translate  with  two  different  possessives  (as  'his,'  'her,'  or 
'their*'  as  well  as  'your')  this  question  :  'If  your  father  and  mother 
are  in  Paris,  where  are  your  brothers  and  sisters  ? ' 

V.  Translate,  i.  In  the  streets  there  are  horses  that  drag  car- 
riages. 2.  All  (the)  carriages  are  terrible.  3.  The  streets  are  full  of 
dangers.  4.  When  I  am  in  a  street  I  see  many  hostile  things.  5.  I 
do  not  like  men  who  roll  casks,  and  those  who  carry  baskets  on 
their  heads  are  hateful.  6.  Children  who  yell  as  they  play  tag  (§  52^ 
lines  127-13)  are  hateful,  and  a  man  in  rags  is  always  full  of  enmity. 
7.  A  dog's  life  is  full  of  dangers,  even  during  meals  and  during  sleep. 

VI.  {For  class-room  work  only.)  Model  to  be  varied :  J'ouvre  mon 
livre  et  je  lui  montre  tons  les  passages  qui  le  regardent.    See  §  43. 
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SIXifeME   LEgON 

THE  COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES  AND  ADVERBS.    THE 
POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS.   INTERROGATION  (Continued) 

55.  Formulas  of  Comparison  :  Examples  and  Rules. 

La  plupart  des  adjectifs  qui  expriment  la  1          Most  of  the  adjectives 

[la  plypa-R  dezadsektif    ki    6kspRi'm   la  which  express  the  qual- 

qualit^  d'une  personne  ou  d'une  chose  sont  .  2     ity  of  a  person  or  of  a 

kalite    dyn      peRson     u     dyn     Jo:z     so  thing  are_f ree_  to^  have 

sttsceptibles    de   trois    degrfo    diyers.      Le  3     thfee_  different  degrees. 

syseptibl      da  tRwa    dagRe    dive:R        b  The   first  is  called    the 

premier  s'appelle  le  positif ;  Votre  idfe  est  4     positive,  *Your  idea  is 

pRomje      sapd     b  pozitif        votRide      e  simple.'    The  second  is 

simple.    Le  second  s'appelle  le  comparatif:  5     called  the  comparative  \ 

sg:pl       b     S9g5        sapel     b    kSpaRatif  *  Your  idea  is  simpler  than 

Voire  id^  est  plus  simple  que  la  mienne.  6     mine.'  The  third  is  called 

VDtRide       e     ply     sg:pl      ka    la     mjen  the  superlative-.    *Your 

Le  troisi^me  s'appelle  le  superlatif.:    Votre  7     idea  is  the  simplest  of  all 

b  tRwazjem      sapel      b  sypeRlatif        v>  the  ideas  that  exist.' 

id^  est  la  plus  simple  de  toutes  les  id^s  8          ^rotealso  beaucoup  plus 

tRide  e    la   ply     se:pl    da     tut        lezide  gj^pi^  .much  (far)  more 

qui  existent.  9     simple,'  bien  plus   simple 

ki      ^gzist]  *  far  simpler,'  etc.  (cf .  §  56). 

a.  To  decrease  the  degree  we  use  moins  [mwe]  ^  less ' :  moins  simple 
'  less  simple/  *  not  so  simple,'  le  (la)  moins  simple  *  the  least  simple,' 
les  moins  simples.  To  express  equality  we  use  aussi  (une  id^  auss; 
simple  que  la  tienne  *an  idea  as  simple  as  yours')  or  sometimes 
merely  comme  [kom] :  simple  comme  bonjour  'as  simple  as  good  day.' 

Note  that  que  means  either  *as'  or  *than.' 

Formula  :  (le)  (la)  (les)  plus,  or  moins,  +  descriptive  adjective,  the 
adjective  always  agreeing  in  gender  and  number  with  the  article  (le  plus, 
grand,  la  plus  grande,  les  plus  grand-e-s,  'the  greater,'  *the  greatest')  or 
with  the  substantive  (de  plus  jolies  id^s  *  prettier  ideas,'  une  plus  jolie  id^ 
*a  prettier  idea,'  des  plus  jolies  idfes  *of  the  prettiest  ideas,'  etc.). 

1  Cf.  Brachet  and  Dussouchet,  p.  1 19. 
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Note  i  .  The  article  preceding  plus  or  moins  is  put  in  ( )  because  it  is 
not  always  used,  even  before  superlatives :  C'est  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus 
simple  *  Nothing  could  be  more  simple/  ^  It  is  the  simplest  thing  imagi- 
nable' {word for  word^  '  It  is  all  that  which  it  there  has  of  most  simple'). 

Note  2.  Unlike  English,  French  has  no  special  forms  to  differentiate 
superlatives  from  comparatives,  but  safely  depends  on  the  context :  une  plus 
grande  dtoption  =  *  a  greater  disappointment,'  ma  plus  grande  dtoption  = 
'my  greatest  disappointment.'  When  the  adjective  follows  its  noun,  the 
superlative  is  marked  by  le,  la,  les:  mon  ami  le  plus  fidMe  *my  most 
faithful  friend'  {or  mon  plus  fidMe  ami). 

6.  A  few  synthetic  (i.e.  one-word)  forms  are  survivals  of  the  Latin 
comparative :  Manger  est  bon,  avoir  mang^  est  meilleur  (not  plus  bon ; 
see  §  48)  *To  eat  is  good,  to  have  eaten  is  better';  but  such  forms 
may  also  be  superlative :  ma  meilleure  id^  *  my  best  idea '  (or  mon 
id^  la  meilleure) ;  masc.  meilleur-s ;  fem.  meilleure-s. 

Remarks.  Meilleur-e  *  better,'  *best,'  is  the  only  accepted  comparative 
or  superlative  of  bon,  fem.  bonne  [bon].  —  Moindre-s  [mwCidR]  is  given  as 
the  comparative  or  superlative  of  petit-e-s  [p(9)ti,  p(9)tit]  *  small,'  but  means 
'less,'  Meast,'  etc.,  as  in  de  moindre  yaleur  'of  less  worth,'  sans  la  moindre 
yaleur '  without  the  slightest  worth' ;  i.e.,  unlike  plus  petit,  plus  petite,  etc., 
moindre  isiiiot  used  of  physical  dimensions.  —  Pire  [piiR]  is  more  emphatic 
than  plus  mauvais-e  [move,  move:z]  'worse,'  'worst,'  and  is  more  restricted. 
Examples :  mon  pire  ennemi '  my  worst  enemy,'  but  not  la  pire  gare  *  the 
worst  railway  station ' ! 

Note.  When  a  thing  is  compared  with  itself,  only  le  (here  properly 
neuter)  precedes  plus  or  moins:  C'est  vers  le  soir  que  les  roses  sont  le 
plus  belles  '  It  is  toward  evening  that  roses  are  most  beautiful.' 

56.  Adverbs.  Adverbs  are  compared  like  adjectives,  but  only  with 
le:  vite  [vit]  *  quickly,'  plus  vite  'more  quickly,'  le  plus  vite  '(tfie) 
most  quickly ' ;  lentemeht  [latama]  ' slowly,'  moins  lentement  \«ft6^ 
slowly,'  le  moins  lentement  *(the)  least  slowly.'  Note  the  typies  aussi 
(vite)  que  'as  (fast)  as/  peu  souvent  'not  very  often,'  de  plus  en  plus 
vite  'faster  and  faster,'  plus  .  .  .  plus  'the  more  ...  the  more,'  etc. 

Note.  Mieux  [mje]  'better,'  le  mieux  '(the)  best,'  wholly  excludes  plus 
bien;  but  moins  bien  Mess  well,'  'not  so  well,'  is  an  everyday  form  ;  pis 
[pi]    worse    (of.  pire)  is  much  less  used  than  plus  mal:  mal  'ill'  (adv  ) 
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*  badly/  plus  mal,  le  plus  mal,  moins  mal,  le  moins  mal.  Before  various 
adjectival  past  participles,  mieuz  is  commoner  than  plus :  le  mieux  connu 
[k5ny]  '  the  best-known,'  la  mieux  connue,  les  mieuz  connus,  le  mieux  aim^ 
[I9  mjeze-me]  *  the  most  loved,*  etc. 

57.        Examples  of  all  the  Pronominal  Possessive  Forms 


leur  ami  et  le  mien  [b  mje]  le  mien 

sa  m^re  et  la  mienne  [la  mjen]  la  mienne 

mon  fr^re  et  le  tien  [b  tje]  le  tieUf 

ma  soeur  et  la  tienne  [la  tjen]  la  tienne 

TOtre  frke  et  le  sien  [b  sjg]  le  sien 

ta  haine  et  la  sienne  [la  sjen]  la  sienne 

son  p^re  et  le  ndtre  [b  no:tR]  le  ndtre 

sa  rose  et  la  ndtre  [la  noitR]  la  ndtre 

leur  chien  et  le  ydtre  [b  vo:tR]  le  vdtre 

leur  r^ponse  et  la  ydtre  [la  vo:tR]  la  vdtre 

mon  oncle  et  le  leur  [b  loe:R]  le  leur 

ma  maison  et  la  leur  [la  loe:R]  la  leur 


their  friend  and  mine 
her  mother  and  mine 
my  brother  and  yours 
my  sister  and  yours 
your  brother  and  his  (hers) 
your  hatred  and  hers  (his) 
his  father  and  ours 
her  rose  and  ours 
their  dog  and  yours 
their  answer  and  yours 
my  uncle  and  theirs 
my  house  and  theirs 


Note  i  .  The  plural  requires  les  and  -«  throughout :  leurs  amis  et  les^ 
miens,  ma  maison  et  les  leurs,  tes  haines  et  les  siennes,  etc. 

Note  2.  Note  that  the  pronouns  ndtre,  vdtre,  and  leur  have  long 
vowels  [o:]  and  [oe:];  whereas  the  adjectives,  unstressed  proclitic  forms, 
have  short  vowels  [d]  and  [oe]. 

58.  The  Type  La  nourriture  est-elle  bonne?  When  the  subject  nomi- 
native of  a  question  happens  to  be  a  demonstrative  pronoun  or  a 
noun,  interrogation  is  commonly  expressed  as  follows : 

La  nourriture  est-elle  bonne  ?        1        Is  the  food  good  ? 

Ton  f  r^re  parle-t-il  anglais  ?  2        Does  your  brother  speak  English  ? 

Answer :  *yes'  or  'no'  (§  50).  Order:  noun  +  verb  -f  pronoun.  So,  Cela 
est-il  possible  ?  '  Is  that  possible ? ' — Note  that  before  anglais  and  other  names 
of  languages  the  article,  le,  is  not  required  after  the  one  verb  parler ;  it  would 
be  required  after  any  other  verb :  II  salt  le  chinois  '  He  knows  Chinese.' 


Tout  le  monde  rit.  Pourquoices  3 
gens  trouvent-ils  cela  si  drdle  ? 

Comment  cette  difficult^  est-elle  4 
moins  grande  que  toutes  les  autres? 

Here  the  answer  must  be  a  sentence. 


Everybody  laughs.  Why  do 
these  people  think  that  so  funny  ? 

How  is  that  difficulty  less  great 
than  any  of  the  rest  (all  the  others)? 
Note  pourquoi  and  comment. 
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58  EXERCISES 

EXERCISES :  POSSESSIVES  AND  QUESTIONS  (WITH  REVIEW) 

(Est-ce  que  is  here  temporarily  ruled  out,  except  when  archaic  groups 
such  as  parl^je  are  to  be  avoided.  See  §  50,  b.  Also  consult  the  various 
French  passages  and  paradigms  in  Lessons  I  to  V,  inclusive.) 

I.  I.  Do  stones  become  larger  (grand-)  when  they  are  close  upon 
me.^  2.  When  are  they  larger  than  a  house?  3.  When  are  they 
largest  ?  4.  Do  men  and  animals  deprive  themselves  of  food  ?  5.  Do 
I  always  remain  of  the  same  size.?  or  am  I  bigger  (grand)  when  I 
have  eaten  ?  6.  Is  a  lobster  red  (rouge)  ?  7.  When  are  lobsters 
reddest  ?  8.  Why  is  a  herring  not  so  red  as  (less  red  than)  a  lobster  ? 
9.  Are  books  more  necessary  to  men  than  to  children?  10.  Are 
books  as  necessary  as  food  ?  11.  What  book  have  you  there  ? 
12.  The  best  of  books  (des  .  .  .).  13.  Is  it  better  than  mine? 
14.  Yes,  it's  much  better  (far  better)  than  yours.  15.  Yowr  book 
is  the  worst  imaginable  (§55,  Note  i),  16.  There  are  no  pearls  in 
your  book,  there  are  many  pearls  in  mine.  17.  I  like  things  (lea  .  .  .) 
when  I  find  them  useful.  18.  My  enemies  are  not  useful;  they  are 
the  most  terrible  things  imaginable  (§55,  Note  i),  19.  My  enemies 
are  even  worse  than  yours  or  than  my  master's  (ceux  de).  20.  When 
is  it  necessary  to  be  most  vigilant  .^JCfiilJier  .  .  .)  ?  21.  Here  is  my 
answer  (Voici  .  .  .) :  at  every  moment.  22.  When  my  master  is 
keeping  me  warm  behind  him  in  his  easy-chair,  my  worst  enemy  is 
approaching.    23.  He  likes  my  food,  for  it  is  much  better  than  his. 

24.  All  dogs  (Tons  .  .  .)  like  meals  (m.)  that  are  better  than  theirs. 

25.  The  streets  (/)  are  full  of  dangers.  In  mine  there  are  more 
(plus  de)  children  than  in  all  the  rest,  and  there  are  men  who  roll 
casks.  26.  These  casks  go  very  fast,  even  faster  than  the  men  who 
roll  them.  27.  Why  are  men  in  rags  the  most  hateful  ?  28.  There  are 
dangers  everywhere.  .  29.  I  don't  like  the  animals  that  drag  carriages, 
for  they  are  hostile.    30.  A  dog's  life  is  full  of  formidable  things. 

II.  {For  class-room  work  only.)  Model ;  II  offre  moins  de  choses 
k  mon  f rfere  (k  ma  soeur)  qu'au  vdtre  (qu'k  la  v6tre)  = '  Jie  offers 
fewer  things  to  my  brother  (to  my  sister)  than  to  yours.' 

See  §  47,  ii_ni,  and  illustrate  all  the  possible  combinations  of  a 
and  the  possessive  pronoun.    Complete  du  mien,  de  la  tienne,  etc. 
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SEPTIEME   LEgON 
FORMS  FOR  THE  IMPERFECT  OR  PAST  DESCRIPTIVE  TENSE 

59.  Tense-Values  of  these  Forms.  Without  ceasing  to  describe  an 
act  as  something  real  or  possible  at  a  time  called  present,  je  i>arle 
may  mean  not  only  'I  speak,'  but  also  Tm  speaking/  'I  keep 
speaking/  etc.  By  'Accidents  will  happen'  we  often  mean  that 
they  happen  inevitably  from  time  to  time.  An  act  (or  a  state) 
may  therefore  be  thought  of  as  repeated,  or  progressive,  or  customary, 
or  i>ossiMe  in  the  present.  This  is  true  also  of  an  act  (or  state) 
thought  of  as  future  or  as  past.  For  the  past,  French  differentiates 
tenses  with  particular  accuracy.  English  has  more  forms,  but  'I 
spoke'  may  often  be  substituted  for  *I  was  speaking,'  'I  would 
speak,'  *  I  kept  speaking,'  etc.,  without  shocking  our  linguistic  sense, 
and  without  notably  changing  the  value  of  our  tense. 

Remark.  Similarly,  French  does  not  consistendy  distinguish  between 
an  event  reaching  from  somewhere  in  the  past  to  the  present,  or  indefi- 
nitely past,  and  one  which  occurred  within  definite  limits  and  absolutely. 
Thus  Je  lui  ai  parl^  may  often  be  replaced  by  Je  lui  parlai  =  '  I  spoke  to 
him,'  or  vice  versa.    See  §  61,  Note  2,  and  §  71. 


60.      Examples  of  the  Imperfect  or  Past  Descriptive  Tense- 


je  parlais  [paRle(z)] 

tu  parlais  [paRle(z)] 

il  parlait  [paRle(t)] 

nous  parlions  [paRlj5(z)] 

vous  parliez  [paRlje(z)] 

ils  parlaient  [paRle(t)] 

I  spoke,  etc. 

I  was  speaking,  etc. 

I  used  to  speak,  etc. 

I  kept  speaking,  etc. 

I  would  speak  {a  habit),  etc. 


Forms,    Group  B 

j'6tais  [ete(z)] 

tu  ^tais  [ete(z)] 

on  6tait  [ete(t)] 

nous  6tions  [etj5(z)] 

Tous  dtiez  [etje(z)] 

elles  dtaient  [ete(t)] 

I  was,  etc. 
I  was  being,  etc. 
I  used  to  be,  etc. 
I  would  be,  etc. 
(§  63,  Note) 


j 'avals  [ave(z)] 

tu  avals  [ave(z)] 

elle  avalt  [ave(t)] 

nous  avions  [avj5(z)] 

vous  avlez  [avje(z)] 

ils  avaient  [ave(t)] 

I  had,  etc. 
I  was  having,  etc. 
I  used  to  have,  etc 
I  would  have,  etc. 
(§  63,  Note) 
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6o        CONFUSIONS  OF  NAMES  AND  FUNCTIONS 

Note  i  .  The  conditional  or  past  future  (e.g.  je  parlerais  *  I  should 
speak,'  tu  parlerais  *you  would  speak/  etc.)  always  ends  in  -rais,  -rais, 
-rait,  -rions,  -riez,  -raient.  The  imperfect  or  past  descriptive  ends  thus 
only  when  r  happens  to  be  part  of  the  root  or  stem :  tirer  '(to)  puir  gives 
je  tirais  'I  was  pulling'  etc. 

Inflectional  endings :  -ais,  -ais,  -«it,  -ions,  -iez,  -aient. 

Note  2.  These  inflectional  endings  (-ais  etc.)  are  alike  for  all  French 
verbs.  If  we  know  one  form  of  group  B  of  any  verb,  the  five  others  are 
obvious:  j'apprenais  ^  lire  (*I  was  learning  to  read*)  gives  us  nous  appre- 
nions  ^  lire  etc. ;  so  elle  trouyait  gives  je  trouvais  etc.  Note  the  stem  in 
each  case. 

Remark.  In  grammars,  these  and  other  inflectional  endings  are  often 
displayed  thus :  je  parl-«i8,  j'ay-ais,  j'^-ais,  etc.  Such  typographical  divi- 
sions conflict  with  the  universal  rules  of  syllabification ;  natural  (phonetic) 
divisions  would  be  better  indicated  thus:  par-lais,  a-yaia,  ^taia,  etc.,  or, 
for  a  verb  like  jouer  (' play'),  thus :  jou-«i8  etc.    See  §  27. 

61.  Terminology.  As  this  group  of  forms  in  -ais  etc.  may  have 
various  time- values  (meanings),  none  of  the  several  names  which 
have  been  given  to  it  can  be  always  accurate.  Other  groups,  present, 
past,  and  future,  may  also  express  ^imperfect'  acts  or  states;  and 
other  groups  may  be  vividly  descriptive.' 

a.  For  example,  Si  je  parlais,  elle  m'^outerait  (conditional  of  filter) 
may  mean  either  'If  I  were  talking  \now\  she  would  listen  to  me,'  or  '  If 
I  talked  [to-morrow  or  at  any  future  time\  she  would  listen  to  me.' 
Again,  S'il  me  tuait?  ('Suppose  he  should  kill  me?')  expresses  an  act 
which  is  not  only  future  but  instantaneous;  therefore  not  'imperfect,' 
except  as  everything  future  is  imperfect  (imparfait  '  not  finished ').  Again, 
if  by  'descriptive'  we  refer  to  any  mental  picture,  the  form  dtait  is  not 
descriptive  in,  say,  Cela  6tait  vrai  ('  That  was  true '),  though  the  condition 
that  it  reports  is  past.  The  term  '  descriptive '  necessarily  varies  in  appro- 
priateness according  to  the  degree  of  visibility  that  a  given  verb  happens  to 
attain. 

[/    ,  ff       b.  A  frequent  and  serioUs  mistake  w'.iich  must  be  scrupulously  avoided 
/  /    is  the  confusing  of  a  form  (e.g.  parlait)  with  the  functions  or  meanings  of 
that  form.    To  avoid  this  confusion,  when  we  are  merely  indicating  2^forTfz 
\  [     and  are  not  attempting  to  tell  what  it  may  mean  (according  to  the  context) 
V^  ,we  shall  use  five  capital  letters  {A  B  C  D  E),   The  §ix  fprm.s  je  parle,.  tm 
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THE  MEANINGS  OF  GROUP  B  6 1 

paries,  etc.,  belong  to  group  A  ;  the  six  forms  je  parlais,  tu  parlais,  etc., 
belong  to  group  B.   The  groups  C,  Z>,  and  E  will  be  considered  later. 

Note  i.  'Past  descriptive'  is  a  new  name;  'imperfect'  is  very  old. 
Each  attempts  to  cover  the  functions  of  all  forms  exemplified  by  je  parlais 
etc.  (thousands  of  forms  with  various  functions  for  each). 

Note  2.  French  grammarians  have  called  the  group  of  forms  exempli- 
fied by  j'ai  parM  (=  '  I  have  spoken,'  '  I  have  been  speaking,'  or  '  I  spoke') 
le  fiass^  indifini^  whereas  the  group  exemplified  by  je  parlai  etc.  (=  *I 
spoke,'  at  a  definite  moment  or  within  known  time-limits)  is  called  le  passd 
difini.  In  living  French,  as  spoken,  'the  past  /^definite'  is  habitually  used 
as  a  substitute  for  '  the  past  defmxXit ' ;  so  that  le  passi  indifini  has  at  least 
two  very  different  meanings  and  therefore  a  misleading  name. 


62.  Meanings  of  the  Imperfect  or  Past  Descriptive^  i.e.  of 
Group  B  (Je  parlais,  tu  avais,  etc.).  A  Recommendation 

A  Recommendation.  In  translating  or  interpreting  any  form  be- 
longing to  this  group  it  will  be  well  to  test  each  of  the  English 
styles  given  in  §  60,  under  the  three  paradigms.  A  good  sense  of 
English  idiom  will  usually  enable  you  to  decide  which  particular 
style  is  both  most  graceful  and  most  accurate.  Thus,  too,  —  and 
for  a  student  of  French  this  is  the  truly  relevant  result,  —  you  will 
gradually  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  French  forms  so  as  to 
use  them  correctly,  to  distinguish  them  rigorously  from  other  forms, 
especially  from  the/^j/  absolute  (§§  65-67)  and  from  the  compound 
forms  exemplified  by  j'ai  trouv^  =  *I  found'  and  je  suis  venu  = 
^I  came.'    Learn  to  think  in  French  as  soon  as  possible. 

Note.  Wherever  French  expresses  a  given  tense-meaning  by  a  single 
form,  as  je  parlais,  English-speaking  students  almost  invariably  *  react'  with 
a  single  English  form,  as  '  I  spoke,'  even  though  that  single  form  may  be 
unidiomatic  and  often  clearly  incorrect.  Observe  the  difference  between 
*  He  was  speaking  French '  and  '  He  spoke  (knew  how  to  speak)  French,' 
both  =  II  parlait  franpais ;  again,  between  '  He  spoke  when  I  came  in'  and 
*He  was  speaking  when  I  came  in,'  etc.  '  He  is  (was)  speaking'  has  quite 
as  good  a  right  to  be  regularly  counted  as  a  tense-form  as  has  'I  have 
spoken'  (j'ai  parl6)  or  'I  had  spoken'  (j 'avals  parl^). 
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62     FURTHER  EXAMPLES  OF  ^-FORMS.     EXERCISES 

63.  Some  Contrasting  Examples 

Pendant  que  nous  parlions  tout  1  While  we  were  talking,  every- 
le  monde  est  sorti.  body  went  out. 

Quand  je  suis  revenu  vous  <tiex  2  When  I  came  home,  you  were 
dans  YOtre  chambre.  in  your  room. 

Chaque  fois  que  tu  parlais  an-  3  Every  time  you  spoke  English 

glais  tons  les  autres  parlaient  fran-  everybody  else  would  speak  French : 

pais,  lis  trottvaient  pa  drdle.  they  thought  that  [was]  funny. 

Queljniesinstants  plus  tard,  le  4  ^A  few  seconds  later  the  boat 
bateau^tait  amarr^.                      *  was  lyi3g-aL.berjn9«TTlgs. 

On  a  amarr6  le  bateau  k  midi.  5         The  boat  was  moored  at  noon. 

Note.  *To  be'  can  give  *is  being,'  *was  being,'  etc.  only  when  followed 
by  a  participle ;  we  cannot  say  'while  you  were  being  in  your  room.'  (*  We 
had  told  Billy  to  be  good ;  so  he  was  being  good '  is  merely  a  play  on  words.) 
In  *  I  ^Yas  having  (difficulties),'  was  having  means  *was  experiencing.' 

EXERCISES 

I.  In  Ijes  Penskes  de  Rig  net  (§41)  occur  the  present  indicative  forms 
tend,  va,  est,  and  succombe.  The  first  person  singular  for  the  past 
descriptive  (/?)  for  each  of  these  forms  is  je  tendais,  j'allais,  j'^tais, 
and  je  succombais.  Write  out  the  five  remaining  forms  for  each  of 
these  verbs,  then  substitute  in  that  passage  a  pcj>t  descriptive  (JB) 
for  each  present  tense  {A),  as  needed.    What  is  the  result.^ 

II.  Pursue  the  same  course  in  the  passage  in  §  44,  noting  that 
there  we  need  je  tenais  etc.  for  tient,  je  venais  etc.  for  vient,  je 
voulais  etc.  for  je  veux,  il  sortait  etc.  for  il  sort,  je  formais  etc. 
for  forment,  j'exprimais  etc.  for  j'exprime.  If  you  translate  your 
result,  see  how  you  can  vary  your  forms  in  conformity  with  §  60 
(translations)  and  §  62. 

III.  By  reversing  je  trouvais,  tu  trouvais,  etc.  we  get  trouvais-je 
[tRU've:3]  (for  the  first  singular  commonly  est-ce  que  je  trouvais), 
trouvais-tu,  etc.  Give  the  whole  past  descriptive  {B)  interrogatively, 
otherwise  preserving  the  combinations  in  §43,  a.  So,  likewise,  for 
Je  me  prive,  §  43,  b.  When  written,  or  as  it  is  being  written,  each 
new  combination  should  be  pronounced. 


/ 
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THE  VERB-FORMS  IN  -AI,  -US,  ETC.  63 


HUITlfeME  LEgON 

THE  PAST  ABSOLUTE  TENSE  (GROUP  C).    THE 
DEMONSTRATIVE  ADJECTIVES 

64.  Paradigms  from  parler  '(to)  speak/  avoir  '(to)  have/  toe 
'(to)  be.'   Group  C: 

je  parlai  [panle]  j'eus  [y(z)]  je  fus  [fy(z)] 

tu  parlas  [paRla(z)]  tu  eus  [y(z)]  tu  fus  [fy(z)] 

on  parla  [panla]  elle  eut  [y(t)]  cela  fut  [fy(t)] 

nous  parlUmes  [paRla'm(z)]  nous  eumes  [y'm(z)]  nous  fumes  [fy'm(z)] 

vous  parUtes  [paRlat(z)]  vous  eutes  [yt(z)]  vous  f utes  [fyt(z)] 

elles  parlferent  ^[paRle:R(t)]  ils  eurent  [y:R(t)]  ils  furent  [fy:R(t)] 

I  spoke,  etc.  I  had,  I  got,  etc.  I  was,  etc. 

Note  i.  Inflectional  endings  for  theyfrj/  conjugation  (type  parler) :  -ai, 
-as,  -a,  -&mes,  -Utes,  -ferent.  The  t  of  -4mes  is  sometimes  pronounced  [a]. 
Like  the  [y]  of  eiimes  and  fiimes,  the  [e]  of  -ferent,  and  the  [y]  of  earent 
and  furent,  it  may  va^  in  length,  but  does  not  become  markedly  short. 

Note  2.  The  inflectional  endings  of  the  past  absolute  (C)  of  avoir  and 
Itre  (both  irregular  verbs)  happen  at  the  same  time  to  be  part  of  the  stem ; 
but  the  same  sounds  (written  -us,  -ut,  -fimes,  etc.)  serve  as  inflectional  end- 
ings for  a  few  other  irregular  verbs ;  for  example,  je  repus  *  I  received,'  etc., 
forms  for  the  past  absolute  of  recevoir  [R3s(3)vwa:R]. 

Note  3.  Though  very  irregular,  both  avoir  and  toe  are  conjugated  in 
our  first  lessons  because  both  are  indispensable,  whether  used  independently 
or  as  auxiliary  verbs. 

65.  Tense-Values  of  Group  C.  The  past  absolute  (le  pass^  d^fini), 
as  expressed  by  group  (7,  is  now  obsolete  in  everyday  speech.  It  is 
used  in  literary  narration  to  represent  one  or  more  actions  (or  a  state) 
as  beginning,  continuing,  and  ending  at  a  given  moment  in  the  past, 
not  connected  v^rith  the  present.^   The  user  of  this  tense-group  thinks 

^  Of  this  tense-group-  the  editors  of  the  Dictionnaire  giniral  (prefatory 
matter,  p.  270)  rightly  say :  *  II  a  disparu  compl^tement  de  la  langue  parlee  , 
et  n*a  plus  qu*une  valeur  litteraire  qu*il  est  peut-etre  destine  \  perdre  dansU 
un  bref  delai.* 
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64  TENSES  IN  MA  SCEUR  HENRIETTE 

of  a  given  event,  or  of  several,  as  a  unit.  He  is  not  impressed  by 
the  idea  of  repetition  or  duration ;  both  these  are  merely  incidental 
notions  when  the  verb  does  not  happen  to  describe  a  single  or  an 
instantaneous  event.    Examples: 

On  rdpte  cela  deux  mille  fois.       1         That  was  repeated  2000  times. 

Pendant  des  sidles  Rome  domina  2  For  centuries  Rome  ruledjhc 
lemonde.  Son  empire fut  immense.  world.    Her  empire  was  immense. 

J'eus  de  la  chance  cette  fois.  3         1  had  (some)  luck  that  time. 

(In  everyday  French :  a  r^p^^,  a  doming,  a  M^  j'ai  eu.    See  §  61,  Note.) 

66.  Further  Examples  from  Ma  Sceur  Henriette,  by 
Ernest  Renan  {i82j-i8g2) 

A  partir  de  ce  moment,  notre  1  From  that  moment  [a/^n/^r«;<?r^, 
^tat  fut  la  pauvretd.    Mon  fr^re,  *Xftr*tart  from  that  moment']  our 

qui  avait  dix-neuf  ans,  pardt  pour  3  condition  was  poverty.  My  brother, 
Paris  et  commen^a  d^s  lors  cette  who  was  nineteen  years  old,  left  for 

vie  de  travail  et  de  constante  ap-  5  Paris  and  began  forthwith  that  life 
plication  qui  ne  devait  pas  avoir  of  work  and  of  constant  application 

toute  sa  r^ompense.  Nous  quit-  7  which  was  not  destined  to  be  fully 
t^mes  Tr^guier,  *  *  *,  et  nous       .^jcsBiarded.    We  left  Tr^guier,  .   .  . 

allimes  habiter  Lannion,  ou  ma  9  and  went  to  live  at  Lannion,  [freely^ 
m^re  avait  sa  famille.  the  home  of  myjjiother's  family. 

(Continued  in  Lesson  TX^ 

Notes,  {a)  The  past  absolute  partit  (line  3)  is  from  the  intransitive  verb 
partir  (line  i).  {b)  commenpa  (line  4)  must  have  a  cedilla  to  preserve  the 
[s]  heard  in  all  forms  of  commencer.  {c)  oU  ma  m^re  avait  sa  famille  does 
not  mean  exactly  *  where  my  mother  had  her  family.' 

67.  *The  past  definite  [or  past  absolute]  tense  lies  wholly  in  the  \ 
past.    It  is  the  true  past  tense,  and  represents  a  looking  backward.  ' 
Tending  to  sum  up  and  to  give  a  comprehensive  view,  it  implies  that  I 
the  action  was  completed,  came  to  an  end.  .  .  .    The  imperfect  [past 
descriptive],  on  the  other  hand,  leaves  unsettled  the  question  of  when 

I  /  and  whether  it  was  completed.    The  speaker  takes  the  attitude  of  an 

II  onlooker,  so  that  instead  of  a  looking  backward  the  imperfect  repre- 
f  sents  a  looking  on.'  ^ 

1  E.  C.  Armstrong,  Syntax  of  the  French  Verb,  §  36. 


CE:  DEMONSTRATIVE  ADJECTIVE  65 

Note  whether  this  statement  (§  67)  covers  accurately  the  examples  in  §  66. 

The  past  absolute  fut  (line  i)  refers  to  a  definite  period  whose  beginning 
is  marked  by  A  partir  de  ce  moment,  and  whose  end  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  various  events  which  Renan  is  narrating.  We  might  almost  translate 
this  fut  by  the  paraphrase  *  became  and  continued  until  such  and  such  a 
date  to  be,*  etc.  The  absolute  tense-value  of  partit,  commenpa,  quitt&mes, 
and  alUmes  is  obvious:  each  happens  to  express  an  instantaneous  act 
which  occurred  at  a  known  moment. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  know  when  Renan's  brother  became  nineteen 
years  old,  nor  when  he  ceased  to  be  of  that  age ;  hence,  avait  diz-neuf  ans. 
So  for  the  form  devait  (group  B  of  devoir)  and  the  avait  of  avait  sa  famille. 

A  verb  in  group  B  commonly  records  one  of  the  environing  circumstances 
under  which  some  expressed  or  understood  event  definitely  occurred,  whether 
repeated  or  not.   A  state  is  treated  like  an  event. 

68.  The  Demonstrative  Adjective 

Unless  followed  by  -ci  ('here')  or  -Hi  (* there'),  adverbial  suffixes, 
the  forms  exemplified  below  may  mean  either  *this,'  *  these,'  or  *that,' 
'those,'  according  to  the  context  (ce  moment  =  ' this  moment'  or  'that 
moment' ;  ce  moment-ci  =  only  'this  moment' ;  ce  moment-Ik  =  only 
'that  moment'). 

Before  any  Masculine  Singular  Before  any  Feminine  Singular 

ce  moment,  ce  moment-ci,  ce  moment-U  cette  dalle,  cette  dalle-ci  {or  -lA) 
ce  hareng  [s9  aRci]  this  herring  cette  haine  [set  e:n]  that  hatred 

cet  enfant  [setQfa]  that  child  cette  heure  [setoeiR]  this  hour 

Note  i.  Before  all  plurals,  ces:  ces  jours  [se  3u:r]  *  these  (those)  days,' 
ces  harengs  [se  aRo]  *  these  (those)  herrings,'  ces  dalles-ci  [se  dal  si]  *  these 
slabs,'  ces  heures  [sezoeiR],  etc.    Compare  cet  enfant  with  ce  bon  enfant. 

Queries.  What  are  the  four  written  forms  of  the  demonstrative  adjec- 
tive? What  happens  to  ce  and  to  cette  before  an  *  aspirate  h'.?   (Cf.  §  54,  c) 

Note  2.  The  neuter  demonstrative  pronoun  ce,  *this,'  *that,'  'it,'  will 
be  considered  further  in  §§  76-83. 

fl.  Repetition.  A  single  demonstrative  adjective  cannot  govern 
more  than  one  noun ;  hence,  ce  chien  et  ce  cheyal,  ces  chiens  et  ces 
chevaux,  cet  homme  et  cette  femme,  etc.    Cf .  §  5  ^    ; 
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GROUPS  A-C  OF  PARLER,    EXERCISES 


69.        Tense-Groups  A,  B,  and  C  of  parlor . 
A  (Present  Tense)  B  (Past  Descriptive) 


je  parl(e)     -e 

tu  parl(e8)    -es 

il  parl(e)     -e 

nous  parl(on8)  -ons 

T0U8  parl(ez)    -ez 

ils  parl(ent)  -ent 


je  parl(ai8)     -4i8 

tu  parl(ai8)     -ais 

on  parl(ait)     -ait 

nous  parl(ion8)  -ions 

Yous  parl(iez)     -iez 

elles  parl(aient)  -aient 


a  Comparison 

C  (Past  Absolute) 

je  parl(ai)       -ai 

tu  parl(a8)       -as 

elle  parl(a)        -a 

nous  parl(Ames)  -Ames 

T0U8  parl(Ate8)   -iltes 

ils  parl(irent)  -^rent 


EXERCISES,  INCLUDING  A  REVIEW 

I.  Group  B  for  chercher  is  je  cherchais  etc. ;  group  C  for  montier 
is  je  montrai  etc. 

Vary  the  following  model  so  as  to  use  all  six  forms  of  each  verb, 
also  six  suitable  forms  of  the  possessive  adjective  (§54)  and  six 
suitable  forms  of  the  possessive  pronoun  (§  57).  Model:  Pendant 
qu'elle  cherchait  ta  lettre  je  lui  montrai  la  mienne  =•*  While  she  was 
looking  for  your  letter  I  showed  her  mine.'   (Datives  as  in  §  43,  c). 

II.  Je  leur  donnai  tout  ce  que  j'avaia  alora  = '  I  gave  them  all 
that  I  had  then.' 

Vary  this  model  so  as  to  use  all  group  C  of  donner,  all  group  B 
of  avoir,  all  the  datives  in  §  43,  r,  and  each  of  the  following  objects : 

tout  ce  que  [tusk]  'all  that' ;  tout  le  pain  que  'all  the  bread  that*;  tons 
les  (Bufs  que  'all  the  eggs  that' ;  toute  Peau  que  [tut  lo  kd]  'all  the  water 
that';  toutes  les  jolies  choses  que  'all  the  pretty  things  that' 

III.  Illustrate  all  the  forms  of  ce  with  the  sixteen  nouns  in  §  34. 

Queries.  In  view  of  §§  59,  61-62,  and  65,  could  any  of  the  verbs  in 
§  44  correctly  be  made  past  absolute  (C)  ?  Experiment  with  parlai,  vonlus, 
sortit,  etc.  (cf.  §  44,  Note  b).  What  would  result  if  in  §  48  every  A  form 
were  replaced  by  a  5  form  —  est  by  ^tait,  succMe  by  succ^dait,  voit  by 
voyait,  etc.?  What  would  result  in  §  48  if  a  C  form  were  substituted  in 
each  case  —  On  voit  becoming  On  vit  (cf.  sortit  and  partit).?  Could  cor- 
rect forms  of  the  demonstrative  adjective  be  reasonably  substituted  for  the 
definite  article  in  the  French  of  §§  41  and  44? 
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ADDITIONAL  EXAMPLES  OF  TENSE-FORMS       67 


NEUVlfeME  LEgON 

THE   TYPES   J*A1  PARLE,  PAVAIS  PAKLE,  JE  SUIS  ARRIVE, 
rtTAIS  ARRIVE.    FORMS   OF  PAST  PARTICIPLES  AND  PURE 
ADJECTIVES.    THE  NEUTER  PRONOUN  CE  , 

70.  Fin  de  I'extrait  de  Ma  Sceur  Henrietta   Examples  of  Tenses. 

(Renan  tells  how  his  sister  cared  for  him) 


Le  soir,  en  hiver,  elle  m'amenait 
h.  r^glise  sous  son  manteau ;  c^dtait 
pour  moi  une  grande  joie  de  fouler 
la  neige  ainsi  abrit^  de  toutes 
parts.  *  *  * 

Un  jour,  trouvant  mes  mbuve- 
ments  embarrasses,  elle  vit  que  je 
cherchais  timidement  h  dissimuler 
le  d^faut  d'un  vetement  us^.  Elle 
pleura ;  la  vue  de  ce  pauvre  enfant 
destine  k  la  mis^re,  avec  d'autres 
instincts,  lui  serra  le  coeur.  Elle 
r^solut  d'accepter  le  combat  de  la 
vie,  et  s'imposa  la  tiche  de  combler 
h  elle  seule  Tabime  que  la  mau- 
vaise  fortune  de  notre  p^re  avait 
creusd  devant  nous. 


11 


13 


15 


17 


In  the  evening,  in  winter,  she 
would  t^}ie~jne  to  church  under 
her  cloak;  it  was  for  me  a  great 
joy  to  ^tread- the  snow  thuSvShel-_ 
i^red  on  all  sides.  ... 

One  day,  noticing  an  awkward- 
ness in  my  movements,  she  saw 
that  I  was  trying  timidly  to  hide  the 
shabbiness  of  a  worn-out  garment. 
She  wept;  the  sight  of  that  poor< 
child,  doomed  to  poverty,  and  other 
instinctive  feelings,  made  her  heart 
ache.  She  resolved  lo  accept  hre  s 
slruggTe,  and  imposed  upon  herself 
the  task  of  filling  up  alone  the^^b^ss^^^ 
that  our  father's  evil  fortune  had 
dug  across  our  path  [///.  before  us]. 


Notes,  (a)  Forms  from  group  B  are  here  strongly  contrasted  with 
forms  from  group  C:  elle  vit  (from  voir),  je  cherchais,  Elle  pleura,  serra, 
Elle  r^solut  (from  r^oudre),  s'imposa.  (d)  k  elle  seule  =  lit.  '  by  herself 
alone';  here  elle  is  stressed,  (c)  lui  serra  le  coeur  might  be  Miterally' 
translated  clutched  her  (dative)  the  heart — a  regular  construction. 

71.  Colloquial  and  Literary  Usage.  As  indicated  in  Lessons  VII 
and  VIII,  the  past  absolute  (le  pass^  d^fini),  i.e.  group  C,  is  gener- 
ally replaced  in  everyday  French  by  the  compound  group  exemplified 
by  j'ai  parl4  (for  je  parlai),  by  j'ai  eu  (for  j'eus),  by  j'ai  ixi  (for  je 
fus),  etc. 
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68  TENSE-FORMS  WITH  AVOIR  AND  ^TRE 

Literary  or  Conversational  Purei^y  Literary 

C^sar  a  M  assassin^.  1         C^sar  fut  assassin^. 

Nous  ayons  quitt^  Tr^gnier  et  2  Nous  quittimes  Tr^ier  et  nous 
nous  sommes  all^  habiter  Lannion.  allimes  habiter  Lannion. 

72.  The  Past  Participle  with  avoir.  Neither  the  gender  nor  the 
number  of  the  subject  has  any  effect  upon  the  form  of  the  past  parti- 
ciple following  avoir :  elles  ont  cherch^,  elle  a  ^^  nous  avions  quitt^,  etc. 

Note.  With  avoir  the  past  participle  varies  from  its  simplest  form  only 
when  preceded  by  an  accusative  object:  la  ville  que  nous  avons  quitt6e 
*  the  city  that  we  (have)  left,*  les  belles  choses  que  j'ai  trouv^s  *  the  lovely 
things  that  I  (have)  found/  les  hommes  et  les  femmes  que  tu  as  yus  (inclu- 
sive form)  *  the  men  and  women  you  have  seen  {or  saw),'  etc. 

a.  Groups  A  p.p.  and  B p.p.  with  avoir 

J'ai  parl^,  etc.  =  *  I  spoke '  or  (pres.  pf .) '  I  have  spoken ' 
Tu  as  eu,  etc.  =  *you  had,'  *you  got,'  or  (pres.  pf.)  *you  have  had' 
Elle  a  M^  etc.  =  *she  was'  or  (pres.  pf.)  'she  has  been' 
Nous  avons  quitt^,  etc.  =  'we  left'  or  (pres.  pf.) '  we  have  left' 
Vous  avez  trouv^,  etc.  =  'you  found'  <7/'(pres.  pf.)  'you  have  found' 
Elles  ont  cherch^,  etc.  =  'they  sought'  or  (pres.  pf.)  'they  have  sought' 

Note.  Likewise,  for  group  B p.p.,  j'avais  trouv^  'I  had  found,'  elle 
avait  M  'she  had  been,'  elles  avaient  parl^  'they  had  spoken,'  etc. 

73.  Intransitive  Past  Participles  with  ^tre.  Numerous  intransitive 
verbs  —  e.g.  entrer  dans  'enter,'  rester  k  'remain  in  or  at,'  etc. — 
form  their  compound  tenses  with  6tre.  In  every  such  case,  the  past 
participle  must  vary  like  a  pure  adjective,  to  agree  in  gender  and 
number  with  the  subject.    Examples : 

a.  Groups  A  p.p.  and  B p.p.  with  ^tre  {cf.  §  427,  b) 

Je  suis  parti(e),  etc.  =  '  I  went  away '  ^r '  I  have  gone  away ' 
Tu  es  8orti(e),  etc.  =  'you  went  out'  ^r  'you  have  gone  out' 
Elle  est  sortie,  etc.  =  'she  went  out'  <?/-  'she  has  gone  out' 
Nous  sommes  all6(e)8,  etc.  =  'we  went'  or'v/e  have  gone' 

Vous  ttiez  tomb^e)  or  tomb^s  or  tomb^s,  etc.  =  '  you  had  fallen ' 
lis  6taient  entrfe  or  ellea  dtaient  entrfes,  etc.  =  'they  had  entered' 
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FORMS  OF  ADJECTIVES.     CE,   CECI,   CELA        69 

Note  i.  As  vous  may  be  of  either  gender  or  of  either  number,  the 
past  participle  with  vous  may  have  any  one  of  the  four  possible  forms. 
Je  and  tu  may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine ;  so  nous. 

Note  2.  Any  pure  adjective  would  show  the  same  variation  of  form : 
Je  suis  grand*  ^r  grande  '  I  am  tall ' ;  therefore,  Tu  es  grand  or  grande,  II  ^it 
grand,  Cela  est  trop  grand '  That's  too  big/  EUe  ^tait  tr^s  grande,  Nous  sommes 
grands  or  grandes,  Vous  Ites  grand  or  grande  or  grands  or  grandes. 

Note  3.  Nearly  all  past  participles  have  four  forms;  many  pure 
adjectives  have  only  three  (anglais,  anglaise,  anglaises,  ^  English ' ;  heureuz, 
heureuse,  heureuses,  '  happy ').    Some  have  only  two :  libre(s),  chic(s). 

Note  4.    In  passive  constructions  the  past  participle  varies  as  in  §  73. 

74.  Ce  (ce,  c').  This  neuter  demonstrative  pronoun  (not  stressed) 
may  stand  for  something  vagugt^Except  when  it  precedes  a  relative 
pronoun,  it  almost^lvtays- occurs. with  some  form  of  6tre,  either  as 
subject  or  as  predicate  nominative.  "Ejcainptes : 

Qui  est  cctte  dame  ?  —  C'est  ma  1         Who   is   that  lady  t  —  It's  my 

8(Bur.  sister. 

Qui  sont  ces  gens-lA?    Ce  sont  2         Who  are  those  people  ?  They're 

des  strangers,  n'est-ce  pas?  — Ce  strangers  (foreigners),  aren't  they. f* 

sont  des  touristes,  voilA  tout  ce  que  —  They  are  tourists ;  that's  all  I 

je  puis  vous  dire.   Est-ceassez?  can  tell  you.    Is  it  enough? 

75.  Ced  'this,'  cda  or  (more  familiarly)  fa  *that.'  Within  certain 
limits  (to  be  considered  later),  these  stressed  forms  may  be  subjects 
or  objects  of  many  verbs,  but  only  in  rare  groups  can  they  be  imtne- 
diately  followed  by  relative  pronouns,  as,  for  example,  when  C'est  9a 
[slight  pause]  que  (qui,  and  possibly  dont  '  of  which ')  =  Voilli  ce  que 
etc.  Normal  groups  are  exemplified  by  Voilk  ce  (Voilk  celui)  que  je 
cherche  *That  is  what  (That  is  the  one)  I'm  looking  for,'  etc.  C'est 
9a  (C'est  celui-Ui)  [slight  pause]  que  je  cherche  is  emphatic,  and  Tu  as 
cela  (9a)  que  je  cherche  is  not  French. 

FOR  TRANSLATION  AND  PRONUNCIATION 
I.  Model :  J'avais  quitt^  X.  yers  sept  heures  du  matin,  seul  (f. 
seule);  j'^tais  arriv^  (f.  arrivfe)  k  P.  ayant  deux  heures  de  I'api^s- 
midi  =  *I  had  left  X.  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  alone;  I 
had  reached  P,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon/ 
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70  EXERCISES 

Vary  this  by  using  all  group  Bp,p,  of  each  verb ;  also  by  changing 
the  adverbial  phrases  thus;  un  peu  ayant  trois  heares  [oe  p0  ava 
tRwazoe:R]  =  'a  little  before  three  o'clock';  k  quatre  heures  [katRceiR] 
=  *at  four';  vers  cinq  heures  [sekoeiR]  =* about  five';  sur  lea  six 
[sy R  le  sis]  =  *  about  six ' ;  un  peu  apr^s  huit  heures  et  demie  [apRe 
qitoe-Rcdomi]  =  ^shortly  after  half  past  eight.' 

II.  (^For  oral  7Vork,)  The  feminine  of  W  premier  'the  first'  is  la 
premiere  [la  pRomjeiR] ;  le  dernier  'the  last'  gives  la  demi^re. 

EUe  est  sortie  la  premiere  =  '  She  was  the  first  to  go  out' 
Vary  this  model  by  substituting  vous  (either  gender,  either  number), 
and  use  all  four  forms  of  each  adjective. 

III.  Model :  Nous  les  avons  vus  (t^r vues),  mais  nous  ne  leur  avons 
jamais  parl^  =  'We've  seen  them  (wc  saw  them),  but  we  have  never 
spoken  (we  never  spoke)  to  them.'  (Why  either  meaning  ?  See  §  71.) 

Consult  §  43 ;  then  change  each  pronoun  so  as  to  use  all  group 
A  p,p.  of  each  verb. 

IV.  Using  the  two  different  styles  exemplified  in  §  71,  translate 
'You  went  to  Paris;  my  father  and  mother  remained  at  Lannion.' 

V.  (For  oral  work.)  Noting  that  N'est-ce  pas  ?  [nespa]  is  merely 
an  unemphatic  way  of  saying  N'est-ce  pas  vrai?  ('Isn't  it  true.?' 
'Isn't  that  true?'),  translate  the  following: 

I .  Who  were  those  people  that  we  saw  at  Vitry  ?  those  two  men 
and  that  lady?  2.  They  were  tourists,  weren't  they?  3.  They  were 
foreigners,  that  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you,  4.  Wasn't  it  {A  or  B) 
English  that  they  were  talking?  5.  You  are  studying  English,  aren't 
you  ?  6.  No,  my  friend,  what  I  am  studying  is  {again  use  ce)  German. 

7.  When  I  was  nineteen  (years  old),  I  spoke  English  a  little,  but  I 
have  forgotten  (oublier)  all  that  I  learned  {again  Ap,p,,  with  appris). 

8.  We  forget  a  good  many  things,  don't  we  ? 

Queries,  {a)  The  only  nouns  in  §  70  whose  gender  is  not  revealed  by 
the  context  are  hiver  (m.),  ^glise  (f.),  and  instincts  (m.).  What  establishes 
the  gender  in  all  other  cases  ?  {b)  Why  both  le  and  la  in  le  combat  de  la 
vie  ?  {c)  What  does  ce  stand  for  in  line  2  ?  {d)  What  forms  of  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  have  we  met  in  §§  44  and  52?  and  how  are  they  used? 
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CE  AND  THE  NEUTER  ADJECTIVE  71 

DIXifeME  LEgON 
CE,  CECI,  CELA  (QA),  CONTINUED.    CELUI,  CELLS,  ETC. 

76.  Ce  is  neuter  and  cannot  be  used  as  an  exact  grammatical 
equivalent  of  any  truly  personal  pronoun.    As  the  apparent  subject 
of  est,  ^tait,  fut,  etc.,  it  serves  to  suspend  a  substantive :  C'est  votre 
frto  'It's  your  hr^thf^r';  hut  O*  fmnt  YQg  fr^^«  *It's  your  brothers '\ 
shows,  by  its  plural  verb,  that  the  substantive  is  the  true  subject 

Query.    How  do  you  explain  Chaucer's  sentence  in  the  Man  of  Law's 
Tale :  *  It  am  I'  ?    Is  the  logical  subject  *  It'  or  *  I'? 

77.  The  Neuter  Adjective  Form.    Any  adjective  following  c'est, 
c'^tait,  etc.,  can  have  only  the  so-called  masculine  singular,  that  is, 
neuter  form :  C^t  tr^8  beau,  mais  ce  n'est  paa  vrai  *  That  is  very       j 
beautiful,  but  it  isn't  true.'  ^ 

Query.  What  conclusion  may  we  derive  from  the  fact  that  in  speaking  .' 
of  an  obviously  sexless  thing,  as  une  table  or  on  pay  sage  ^a  landscape,'  we  / 
may  say  C'est  tris  joli  I  (*  It's  very  pretty ! '),  whereas  if  we  are  looking  / 
at  a  man  (un  homme),  a  woman  (une  femme),  or  a  horse  (un  cheyal),  we  ' 
should  have  to  say  II  est  tr^  joli  I  or  Elle  est  txhs  jolie  ?    Simply  this :  / 

that  we  may  be  indifferent  as  to  the  gender  of  what  is  obviously  or 
apparently  sexless.  Yet  ce  cannot  be  completely  identified  even  with  a 
sexless  thing;  hence  J'aime  pa,  c'est  joli,  'I  like  that,  it's  pretty,'  but 
J'aime  cette  id^,  elle  est  jolie. 

,  78.  From  c'eBt  vrai  que  *it  is  true  that,'  or  the  like,  we  may  derive 
c'est  que  *the  fact  is  that,'  est-ce  que  (§  40),  and  the  set  phrase  n'eat-ce 
pas  (page  70,  V).    Note 

C'est  vrai  qu'il  n'est  plus  ]k.  1         It's  true  that  he's  no  longer  there. 

Vous  #te8  malade,  c'est  certain.  2         You're  ill,  that's  certain. 

Ce  qui  est  s^r,  ce  que  j'ai  d6-  3         What's  sure,  what  I've  proved, 

montr^,  c'est  qu'elle  a  menti.  is  that  she  (has)  lied. 

S'il  parle   chinois,  c'est  qu'il  4         If  he  speaks  Chinese  the  reason 

est  n^  en  Chiiie.  is  that  he  was  bom  in  China. 


/ 
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^2  CE  BEFORE  RELATIVE  CLAUSES 

fl.  Rule.  Relative  clauses  of  the  type  illustrated  in  example  3 
require  a  ce  que  to  introduce  the  appositive  clause,  and  explanatory 
clauses  following  a  si-clause  must  begin  with  a  c'est  que,  c*^tait  que, 
or  the  like,  as  in  example  4. 

Remark.  In  explanations,  c'est  is  general  whatever  the  tense  of  the 
verb  following  que,  and  c'^it  could  hardly  be  correct  if  the  following 
verb  were  a  true  past  absolute  (any  form  from  group  C).  Examples :  C'est 
lA  que  j'ai  vu  (j'ayais  vu,  etc.),  but  possibly  C'^tait  lA  que  je  voyais,  etc. ; 
not  C'^it  lA  que  je  vis  ('saw');  also  C'est  lA  que  j'ai  vu,  not.C'^tait  lA 
que  j'ai  vu. 

79.  Ce  before  Relative  Clauses.  With  a  few  exceptions,  no  verb 
except  6tre  can  be  joined  to  ce  unless  a  relative  clause  intervenes. 
Therefore  for  Ce  me  tente  we  must  substitute  Ceci  (Cela)  me  tente 
*This  (That)  tempts  me,'  whereas  Ce  que  vous  m'offrez  me  tente 
*What  you  offer  me  tempts  me'  is  correct.    Cf..  §§  81-82. 

80.  The  Types  C'est  id  .  .  .  ,  C'est  la  .  .  . 

C'est  ici  le  lieu  de  pr^ciser.  1         Here  is  the  place  to  be  precise. 

La  fourmi  n'est  pas  pr^teuse,  2  The  ant  is  not  given  to  lending; 
c'est  lA  son  moindre  d^faut.  that  is  the  least  of  her  faults. 

Rule.  When  a  predicate  substantive  is  to  be  emphatically  localized, 
as  here,  ceci  and  cela  are  split,  the  suffix  ci  becoming  ici  while  la 
becomes  lA. 

Remark.   Ceci  est  le  lieu,  or  £filft  est  son  moindre  d^faut,  ;v^i3  seefir^ 
to  make  ceci  and  cela  true  substitutes  for  the  nouns  (le)  lieu  and  (son 
moindre)  d^faut.    Compare  void  and  voilA  with  c'est  ici  and  c'est  lA.  fr^^ 

81.  Ceci  and  Cela  (fa)  as  Subjects,  Objects,  etc. 

Ceci  est  vrai,  cela  est  faux.  1  This  is  true,  that  is  false. 

Est-ce  bien  yrai  cela  ($a)  ?  2  Is  that  really  true  ? 

Cela  (9a)  m'^nne.  Lecrois-tu?  3         That  astonishes  me.    Do  you 

Tu  crois  ;a?  believe  it?   You  believe  that? 

Omission  of  the  Suffixes  -d  and  -/a.  Ceci  and  cela  (9a)  may  be  the  sub- 
jects or  objects  of  verbs,  or  the  objects  of  prepositions  (de  ceci,  pour 
cela,  etc.),  or  may  be  modified  by  tout  (tout  ceci,  tout  cela) ;  but  neither 
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CELUl  CEUX,  CELLE,  CELLES,   ETC.  ^    ^J 

can  be  followed  by  an  inserted  relative  clause,  hence  Ce  que  tu  annonces 
(or  Ce  que  tu  m'annonces  Hi)  m'^onne  '  What  you  announce  aston- 
ishes me/  not  Cela  que  tu  etc.    This  rule  applies  to  celui-ci  etc.,  §  82. 

82.  Celui,  Ceux,  Celle,  Celles,  Celui-ci,  etc, 

Celui  qui  parlait  est  fou.  1         The  one  who  was  talking  is  crazy. 

Vos  plumes  (f.)  sent  meilleures  2  Your  pens  are  better  than  these, 
que  celles-ci,  mais  oil  sont  celles  but   where   are    those    that    you 

que  VOU8  m'ayez  montr^s  hier?  showed  me  yesterday? 

Forms :  masc.  sg.  celui ;  masc.  pi.  ceuz ;  fem.  celle,  celles. 

Omission  of  the  Suffixes  -ci  and  -la.  These  demonstratives  may 
stand  for  any  definite  person  or  thing.  They  may  be  subjects  or  ob- 
jects ;  but  -ci  or  -Hi  must  not  be  freely  added  immediately  before  a 
relative  or  prepositional  complement.  Hence :  J'aime  mieux  celles-lk 
*  I  prefer  those,'  Celles-Hi  sont  bonnes,  C'est  celui-ci  Q  This  is  the  one'); 
but  ceux  qui,  celle  que,  celui  de  Jean  (^John's'),  celles  sur  la  table,  etc. 

Note  i.  VoiU  celui  que  j'aime,  ^  There  is  (or  That  is)  the  one  I  like,' 
illustrates  normal  usage.  Ceuz-U  mSme  qui  le  savent  Pont  ni^,  *  The  very 
persons  who  know  it  have  denied  it,'  is  also  normal  because  meme  is  in- 
serted before  qui.  ^ 

Note  2.  The  forms  -ci  and  -U  make  the  pronoun  strongly  demonstra- 
tive ;  therefore  they  are  seldom  needed  after  ce,  celui,  etc.  if  some  descrip- 
tive phrase,  as  qui  parlait,  de  Jean,  etc.,  shows  plainly  where  the  speaker  is 
directing  his  thoughts. 

Note  3.  *The  one,'  *that  one,'  *the  ones,'  etc.  When  these  forms  are 
employed  as  in  Note  2,  the  French  equivalent  is  never  Pun,  Pune,  nor  les 
uns,  les  unes  (though  these  forms  are  used  as  pronouns),  but  celui,  celle,  etc. 

83.  Ce  qui  and  ce  que  in  Indirect  Questions.  'What  do  you  think  ?' 
=  Que  pensez-vous?  but  indirect  questions  require  ce  que,  ce  qui 
(dem.  +  rel.) : 

Vous  demandez  ce  que  je  pense.  You  ask  what  I  think.    I  ask  you 

Je  Yous  demande  ce  qui  est  arriv^.         what  has  happened. 

Note  on  quel.  This  interrogative  adjective,  meaning  *  Which  .  .  .?'  or 
'What .  .  . ? '  has  four  forms :  quel  homme ?  =  'what  (which)  man? '  masc. 
sg. ;  quelle  femme  ?  =  '  what  (which)  woman  ? '  fem.  sg. ;  quels  hommes  ? 
quelles  femmes? 
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EXERCISES 

Using  void  and  ToilA  as  well  as  c'est  ici  .  .  .  and  c'est  Ik  .  .  . 

translate : 

I.  This  is  our  tenth  lesson.  2.  It  is  in  this  lesson  (/)  that  we 
study  ce,  ceci,  cela  or  9a,  and  that  we  find  also  celui,  celle,  ceux,  celles, 
etc.  3.  In  order  to  understand  (Pour  comprendre)  all  these  forms  (/.), 
it  is  necessary  to  be  wide-awake  every  instant.  4.  In  the  first  lesson 
we  studied  {group  A  p,p,)  le,  la,  les.  5.  And  it  was  (c'est)  there, 
also,  that  we  found  a  French  text  with  a  phonetic  transcription  and 
a  translation.  6.  It  was  in  the  second  lesson  that  we  saw  how  de  and 
it  (these  are  prepositions)  [pRepozisj5]  combine  (se  combiner)  with  te 
and  les.  7.  That  is  not  difficult.  8.  In  that  lesson  one  finds  c'est. 
9.^  This  c'est  combines  ce  with  a  form  of  toe  (de  etre).  10.  Ce 
is  called  (§  55,  near  beginning)  3l  pronom  d^monstratif  neutre. 
1 1 .  There  are  (not  voilA  1)  four  forms  of  this  pronoun.  1 2.  What 
are  these  four  forms  .^  13.  What  are  those  that  we  find  for  the 
dtoonstratif  masculin  and  for  the  d^monstratif  f^minin?  14.  How 
do  these  (m.)  express  their  plural  (pluriel)  ?  15.  Has  this  (m.)  always 
an  8  (/.)?  16.  If  you  look  for  demonstrative  pronouns  in  the  third 
lesson,  what  demonstrative  pronouns  do  you  find  there  (y)?  —  ^/Aose 
that  I  express'  (c'est-i-dire :  les  sens),  'in  fkat  of  the  master'  (that 
is  to  say,  *in  his  mouth').  17.  There  you' have  also:  *And  that 
comes  fr©m  the  fact  that  he  is  a  god.'  18.  In  the  fifth  lesson  one 
finds,  *They,  too,  are  full  of  enmity'  (that  is  to  say,  'the  carriages'). 
19.  'That'  is  a  feminine  demonstrative.  20.  'Men  in  rags  are  hateful, 
and  likewise  those  who  carry  baskets  on  their  heads.'  21.  Is  there  a 
-Ik  (un  -Id)  after  this  pronoun  ?  I  ask  what  you  have  s6en,  what  we 
have  studied,  in  TAe  Thoughts  of  Riquet,  22.  Are  the  pronouns  in 
the  fourth  lesson  more  difficult  than  those  that  you  find  in  this? 

23.  These  are  more  difficult.     That  is  what   I   think  {use  Voilii). 

24.  Which  lessons  are  the  most  hateful,  those  that  are  full  of  pro- 
nouns, or  all  the  others.?  25.  For  me,  the  one  that  I  have  studied 
least ;  that  is  the  worst  of  all  (toutes). 
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ONZIEME  LEgON 

THE  FUTURE  TENSE:   GROUP  D 

84.  Paradigms  from  parler,  itre,  and  avoir 

je  parlerai  [paRbRe]  je  serai  [ssRe]  j'aiirai  [oRe]  r-ai 

tu  parleras  [paRbRa(z)]  tu  seras  [s9Ra(z)]  tu  auras  [3Ra(z)]  r-as 

on  parlera  [paRbRa]  elle  sera  [s9Ra]  cela  aura  [oRa]  r-a 

nous  parlerons  [paRbR5(z)]  nous  serous  [s3r5(z)]  nous  aurons  [3r5(z)]  r-ons 

Yous  parlerez  [paRl3Re(z)]  yous  serez  [s9Re(z)]  yous  aurez  [3Re(z)]  r-ez 

elles  parleront  [paRbR3(t)]  ils  seront  [s9R5(t)]  ils  auront  [3R3(t)]  r-ont 

I  shall  speak,  etc.  I  shall  be,  etc.  I  shall  have,  etc. 

Note  i  .  The  inflectional  endings  for  the  future  tense  (group  D\  for 
all  verbs,  are  simply  the  six  forms  of  the  present  indicative  (group  ^)  of 
aYoir  (§  38,  ^),  from  which  the  unstressed  element  aY-  has  been  dropped : 
je  parler-ai,  tu  parler-as,  11  parler-a,  nous  parler-<aY)ons,  yous  parler-(aY)ez, 
ils  parler-ont.  Group  D  is  formed,  therefore,  by  adding  group  A  of  aYoir 
(without  its  av-)  to  an  infinitive.  For  Group  Z?,  we  shall  regard  as  inflec- 
tional endings  -(c)rai,  -(e)ras,  etc. 

Note  2.  For  6tre  and  aYoir  group  D  happens  to  show  abnormal  stems ; 
for  nearly  all  other  verbs  group  D  can  be  formed  easily  if  we  know  the 
infinitive.    For  further  explanations  see  §  394. 

85.  «  Oui,  mon  colonel »  (illustrating  futurity  in  various  forms) 

En  1 741  [i.e.  dix-sept  cent  qua-  1          In  174 1,  a  French  army,  com- 

rante  et  un],  une  arm^e  frangaise,  manded  by  Colonel  Chevert,  had 

command^e   par   le  colonel  Che-  3     invaded    Bohemia    and    was    be- 

vert,  avait  envahi  la  Boh^me  et  sieging  Prague.    Chevert,  having 

assidgeait  Prague.    Chevert,  ayant  5     noticed  an  ill-defended  point,  re- 

remarqu^  un  endroit  mal  d^fendu,  solved  to  capture  this  fortified  city 

r^solut  de  s'emparer  de  la  place  7     by  surprise.     He  caltCd  together 

par  surprise.   II  rdunit  les  sergents  the  sergeants   of  a  regiment  of 

d'un  regiment  de  grenadiers,  et  9     grenadiers,   and,   turning  to  one 

s'adressant   k    Tun    d'eux,   il    lui  of  them,   said  to^*lmn:    *  Pascal, 

dit :  «  Pascal,  tu  vas  prendre  une  11    you're  going  to  take  a  ladder  and 

^chelle,  tu  grimperas  sur  la  mu-  you  will   climb   the  wall.'    *Yes, 

raillel  —  Oui,  mon  colonel.  —  La  13    colonel.'    *  The  sentinel  will  cry, 
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sentinelle  criera:    Qui  vive?    Tu  Who  goes  there?    You  will   not 

ne  rdpondras  point.  —  Oui,  mon  15  reply.'  *Yes,  colonel.'  *He  will 
colonel.  —  Elle   tirera  sur   toi.  —  fire  at  you.'    '  Yes,  colonel.'    *  He 

Oui,  mon  colonel.  —  Elle  te  man-  17  will  miss  you.'  '  Yes,  colonel.' 
quera.  —  Oui,  mon  colonel.  —  Tu  'You  will  kill  him.'  *  Yes,  colonel.' 

la  tueras.  —  Oui,  mon  colonel.  —  19  *  And  I  shall  be  there  to  support 
Et  je  suis  Ik  pour  te  soutenir.  %  you.' 

Pascal  grimpe  sur  le  rempart.  21  Pascal  climbs  upon  the  ram- 
La  sentinelle  tire  sur  lui  et  le  part.  The  sentinel  fires  at  him  and 
manque.  Pascal  la  tue,  et  les  Fran-  23  misses  him.  Pascal  kills  him,  and 
gais  entrent  dans  la  ville.  the  French  enter  the  city. 

Notes,  {a)  En  1741  =  [a  dis  se  sfl  kaRflite®].  {b)  la  Bohlme  [b^em]. 
After  de,  *of,'  'from,'  le  and  la  are  omitted  before  names  of  countries  in 
most  old  groups :  le  roi  de  Bohlme  '  the  king  of  Bohemia,'  je  suis  venu  de 
France  'I  have  come  from  France.'  After  en,  'in,'  'to,'  'into,'  the  article 
is  always  omitted  before  names  of  countries :  en  Italie,  but  pour  Pltalie, 
etc.  Note  le  colonel,  the  article  before  a  title,  {c)  r^unit  (from  r^onir)  and 
dit  (from  dire),  2&  forms,  may  belong  either  to  group  A  or  to  group  C 
Possibly  this  may  be  the  present  of  vivid  narration,  a  style  often  used  in 
everyday  conversation,  and  often  not  purely  for  vividness  but  to  avoid 
either  the  cumbrous  repetition  of  A  p.p.  or  obsolete  forms  (C).  (d)  Pun 
d'euz.  Here  le  has  little  or  no  meanings  it  is  used  (but  not  colloquially)  to 
avoid  the  hiatus  of  i  un  d'euz,  which  is  the  colloquial  form,  {e)  mon  colonel. 
An  English-speaking  soldier  may  say,  'Yes,  colonel,'  or  simply  '  Yes,  sir'; 
French  subordinates  must  use  mon,  except  to  sergeants  and  ccyrporals. 

86.  The  Name  of  Group  D.  Group  Z>,  called  'the  Future  Tense,' 
habitually  expresses  true  futurity,  whatever  else  it  may  express. 

Remark.  The  future  tense-group  of  standard  English  is  formed  with 
'shall'  and  'will.'  As  these  two  auxiliaries  not  only  vary  according  to  the 
grammatical  person,  but  change  and  exchange  their  meanings  according  to 
circumstances,  our  English  future  is  extremely  compHcated.  The  French 
future  group  is  simpler  in  its  formation,  but  it  too  may  express  various 
degrees  of  obligation,  willingness,  desire,  etc.  (§§85,  88;  also  §  100). 

a.  Meanings  of  Group  D.  In  §  85,  criera  [kRi-Ra],  tirera  [tiR(3)Ra], 
and  manquera  express  pure  futurity,  whereas  grimperas,  r^pondras,  and 
tueras  [tyRa]  (also  tu  vas  prendre)  express  both  prophecy  and  com- 
mand.   In  line  20  we  find  a  form  from  group  A  (je  suis  Ik)  used 
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to  express  futurity  as  if  futurity  were  present.    Thus  this  passage 
contains  three  ways,  all  of  them  frequent,  of  expressing  futurity. 

Note.  In  group  A^  aller  has  these  forms:  je  vais  (cf.  §  403),  tu  vas, 
il  ya  (elle  va,  ya-t-«lle,  etc.),  nous  allons,  yous  allez,  ils  yont  (elles  yont). 
Aller  is  a  very  irregular  verb ;  its  future  is  j'irai,  tu  iras,  etc. 

6.  Si  and  Logical  Futurity.  Meaning  strictly  *if'  (not  *  whether'), 
si  cannot  be  followed  by  any  future  verb-form ;  under  other  circum- 
stances (contrary  to  everyday  English  usage)  French  subordinate 
clauses  require  group  D  whenever  true  futurity  is  to  be  expressed: 

Pendant  que  (Aussitdt  que,  1  While  (As  soon  as,  When)  you 
Quand)  yous  serez  lA,  toiyez>moi.  are  there,  write  to  me. 

Tu  y  resteras  tant  que  tu  you-  2  You  may  (shall)  remain  there 
dras,  tu  leur  diras  ce  qu'il  te  plaira.  as  long  as  you  (shall)  desire,  you 

may  tell  them  whatever  you  like. 

Notes.  Li  is  a  stressed  adverb  of  place ;  y  is  an  unstressed  adverb  of 
place,  as  in  il  y  a.  Observe  their  respective  positions.  The  forms  youdras 
and  plaira  are  from  the  irregular  verbs  youloir  and  plaire,  but  are  perfectly 
regular  in  their  own  group  (Z>).  What,  therefore,  are  the  five  other  forms 
for  each? 

87.  The  rule  in  §  86,  ^,  applies  to  ^'t  future  perfect  (group  D  p.p.): 

Quand  tu  auras   fini  ton   livre,  When  you  (shall)  have  finished 

nous  en  parlerons.  your  book,  we'll  talk  about  it. 

Notes.  Group  Dp.p.  is  formed  precisely  like  groups  A  p.p.  and  B p.p. 
(§§  72-73).  Like  y  [i],  en  [Q]  is  an  unstressed  adverb,  often  pronominal. 
Note  its  position. 

EXERCISES  (INCLUDING  REVIEW)      • 

L  Model :  Leur  en  parlera-t-elle  ?  = '  Will  she  talk  to  them  about  it  ? ' 
Vary  this  question  by  using  all  group  D  and  the  other  forms  of 
the  dative  (§  43,  b). 

II.  Model :  Je  n'y  serai  pas  ayant  onze  heures  .[avd  oizoeiR]  =  '  I 
shall  not  be  there  before  eleven  o'clock.'   (Before  onze  avoid  linking.) 

Noting  the  t  of  parlera-t-elle,  also  y  (here  proclitic),  vary  this 
model  by  using  all  group  D  and  vary  the  adverbial  complement 
(ayant  onze  heures)  as  indicated  for  Model  I  on  page  69 ;  but  use 
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also  one  heure  *one  o'clock/  dix  heures  [dizceiR]  'ten  o'clock/  neaf 
heures  [n0VQe:R]  'nine  o'clock/  and  minuit  'midnight.' 

III.  Model :  Nous  aUAmes  habiter  Lannion. 

See  §  86,  a^  Note ;  then  translate :  'Are  you  going  to  live  in  Paris  ? 
Where  are  your  father  and  mother  going  to  live?  I  am  going  to 
remain  at  home  (chez  .  .  .),  my  father  and  mother  are  going  to  (en) 
Italy  (§85,  Notes),  and  my  sister  is  going  to  (Ji)  Rouen  [rwo].' 

IV.  Model :  Tant  qu'elle  ne  sera  pas  rentrfe  tu  n'apprendras  rien  = 

I '  Until  she  has  (shall  have)  returned  (home)  you  will  not  learn  anything.' 
Translate:   'Until  I  (we,  they)  have  returned,  we  shall  (you  a\iI1, 
they  will)  learn  nothing  (or  not  learn  anything).' 

V.  {Oral  work,  in  class.)  Group  A  of  savoir  '(to)  know/  'be 
aware,'  has  je  sais  [se],  tu  sals  [se],  il  salt  [se],  with  the  regular 
plural  forms  nous  savons,  vous  savez,  ils  savent. 

Model:  Je  ne  sais  (pas)  s'il  r^pondra;  also  Tu  sais  qu'elle  n'a 
pas  r^pondu. 

ADDITIONAL   EXSRCnSB 

Aventure  d'un  cambrioleur  [avdtyiR  doe  kfibRioloeiR] 
'  Adventure  of  a  Burglar ' 

(Ce  h6ro8  6yite  Targot,  il  parle  plut6t  comme  un  liyre  =  ?) 

I.  I.  Having  found  a  house  where  there  were  (il  y  .  .  .)  many 
things  that  he  admired,  a  burglar  who  had  little  money  resolved  to 
take  possession  (s'emparer)  of  those  that  he  liked  best.  2.  His  father 
and  mother  likewise  had  little  money,  and  they  were  accustomed  to 
accept  whatever  he  offered  them.  3.  There  are  people  who  always 
succumb  to  temptations,  but  that  was  the  least  of  their  faults. 

il.  I.  Having  spied  very  often  upon  the  movements  of  the  master 
of  that  house  (business  is  business),  our  hero  was  sure  that  he 
(celui-lk)  was  never  at  home  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
2.  There  are  many  people  in  this  world  who  are  never  at  home 
at  that  hour  (.  .  .  -ik). 
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DOUZlfeME  LEgON 
GROUP  D  (Continued).    SOME  NEGATIVES 


88.  Le  Petit  Poisson  [pwaso]  et  le 
the  Fisherman.' 

Un  jour  un  plcheur  prit  un  carpillon 
[c&  5u:r  oe  pe-JoeiR    pRitoe     kaRpijS 

au  bord   d'une   rivike.     Comme   il   le 

o    bD:R     dyn     Rivje:R  komil       b 

mettait  dans  son  filet,  le  carpillon  lui 
mete       da      s5     file  1(9)   kaRpij5    Iqi 

dit:    «Qae   ferez-vous   de   moi?    je  ne 

di  ko    f (9)Re  vu    d(9)  mwa    39  n(9) 

Yous   foumirai   qu'une   petite    bouchde. 

vu      fuRniRC       kyn      p{9)tit      buje 
Pourquoi  ne  me  rejetez-vous  pas  k  Peau  ? 

puRkwa  n9  m(9)  R93te   vu    pozar     lo 
Je  deviendrai  une   grosse   carpe.     Plus 
39    d9vjgdRe     yn     gRo:s     kaRp       ply 
tard  YOUS  pourrez  me  repecher  et  k  moi 

taiR    vu      puRC    m9  R(9)pe'Je  e  a  mwa 
seule  je  yous  donnerai  un  bon  repas.» 

soe:l  39     vu     dDn(9)Re    ce     b5    R(9)pa 
Mais   le  picheur  se  montra  sourd  aux 

me    1(9)  pe'JoeiR  s(9)  mS-tRa       su:r  o 
pri^res  du  carpillon.    «Non,  mon  ami, 
pRije:R  dy    kaRpij3  n5      m5nami 

dit-ily  YOUS  irez  dans  la  po^le.    Un  bon 

ditil       vuziRe      da    la  pwa:l      66    b5 
.  tiens  Yaut  mieux  que  deux  tu  Vauras. » 

tje      vo      mj0     k(9)     d0    ty     loRa] 


P6cheur  'The  Little  Fish  and 

1  One    day    a     fisherman 
caught-^  very  young  carp  _ 

2  _by_ihp  Ijank  of  a  stream. 

As  he  was  putting  it  into 

3  his  creel_[7/V^jiet]jJ:he  little 
carp  said  to  him : 

4  *What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  me?    I  shall  make 

5  only  a  small  mouthfaL  for 
you.   Why  don't  yqu^yow^ 

6  me  back  ipjtO' the  water.?  [If 
j«©trtIothat]  I  shall  become 

7  a  big  carp.    Later  you'll  be 
able  to  [you  can]  fish  me 

8  out  again  anrj  ^]\  fay  myself 
I   shall   make  you  a  good 

9.  meal.' 

But  the  fisherman  turned 

10  a  deaf  ear  [/it.  showed  him- 
self deaf]  to  the  little  carp's 

11  entreaties. 

*  No,  my  friend,'  said  he, 

12  *  you  shall  go  into  the  f  jjaag^' ' 
jan A  -fish  in  the  hand  is 

13  worth  two  in  the  brook.' 

£st-ce  \k  notre  proYerbe? 


Notes,  (a)  prit  (line  i)  is  from  C  of  prendre;  D  je  prendrai  etc. 
(d)  mettait  (line  3)  from  mettre;  Z>  je  mettrai  etc.  (c)  ferez  (line  4), 
deYiendrai  (line  7),  and  pourrez  (line  8)  arc  from  the  irregular  verbs  faire, 
deYenir,  and  pouYoir;  like  devenir  are  conjugated  venir  *(to)  come'  and 
tenir  *(to)  hold.'   (^/)  sourd  has  the  fern,  sourde  [suRd].    (e)  Group  A  of 
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tenir  gives  je  (tu)  tiens,  il  tient,  nous  tenons  [t9n5],  yous  tenez,  Us  tiennent 
[tjen].  See  note  (r).  This  tiens  is  2d  p.  sg.  imperative.  (/*)  vaut  (line  1 3)  is 
from  the  irregular  verb  valoir  *(to)  be  worth'  (§  470);  note  mieuz. 

Query.    How  otherwise  might  we  interpret  Que  ferez-yous  de  moi  ? 

Remark.  Our  *  shall '  sometimes  corresponds  not  to  one  of  the  endings  -ai, 
-as,  etc.  (/?),  but  to  some  of  various  independent  auxiliaries,  as  deyoir,  '(to) 
be  obliged  to,'  *(to)  have  to,'  etc.,  or  Youloir  que  '(to)  desire  that,'  etc.    Our 

*  will '  often  expresses  true  volition  too  emphatically  to  allow  using  group  D : 

*  He  can  come,  but  he  will  not  (come)'  =  II  peut  venir,  mais  il  ne  veut  pas. 

89.  Misplaced  Futurity.  Group  D  habitually  expresses  real  futu- 
rity, whether  it  happens  to  express  at  the  same  time  various  degrees 
of  desire,  or  not.  Occasionally  it  expresses  what  may  be  called 
misplaced  futurity : 

Si  elle  ne  rient  pas,  c'est  qu'elle     1  If  she  hasn't  come,  the  reason 

sera  malade.  must  be  that  she  is  ill. 

a.  Group  D  p.p,  may  express  a  surmise  as  to  something /dtj/ : 

Ob  est  mon  revolver  [  Revolve: r]  .?  2  -  Where  is  my  revolver  1  Can  it 
L'aura-t-K)n  cach^  quelque  part  ?  have  been  hidden  somewhere.'* 

Remark.  In  English  too  (seldom  in  the  U.S.)  one  may  hear  e.g.  *How 
many  miles  will  it  be  from  here  to  .  .  . .? '  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain 
even  e.g.  '  That  tree  will  be  an  oak,  won't  it .? ' 

This  misplaced  future  is  due  to  a  transference  of  the  logical  future  of  a 
verb  which  is  not  expressed  to  a  verb  which  is  logically  either  present  or 
past.  Paraphrase  thus:  'She  hasn't  come;  we  shall  probably  discover 
{this  verb  not  expressed^  that  she  is  ill.'  Again,  'Shall  I  learn  that  some 
one  has  concealed  it  ? ' 

h.  Group  D  in  Relative  Clauses.  Contrary  to  ordinary  English 
usage,  but  in  accordance  with  §  86,  b,  relative  clauses  require 
group  D  or  group  D  p.p.,  if  their  verb  is  logically  future : 

Ce  monsieur  [masje]  te  donnera  3  This  gentleman  -will  give  you 
tout  ce  que  tu  m^riteras.  all  that  you  (shall)  deserve. 

Ces  messieurs  [mesjo]  empor-  4  These  gentlemen  will  carry  off 
teront  tout   ce   qu'ils   auront  pu  whatever  they  may  (shall?)  have 

trourer.    Correlatively :  lis  dispa-  been  able  to  find.    Correlative/y  : 

rattront  aussi  vite  qu'ils  pourront  They   will    disappear    as   fast    as 

(D  of  pouvoir).  they  can. 
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90.  A  Brief  Summary  of  Negatives 

Try  to  understand  all  these  forms  without  thinking  in  English. 

Non.  Exs. :  Non,  monsieur.  Nofn,  non.  In  contrasts :  Moi  non.  More 
colloquially :  Pas  moi. 

Pas.  Exs. :  Je  ne  parle  pas.  Je  n'ai  pas  d'amis.  C'est  d^licieux,  n'est-<:e 
pas?  Je  ris  ('laugh')  pour  ne  pas  pleurer.  Tu  I'aimes?  Pas  du  tout  I 
('Not  at  all!') 

Point  {more  emphatic  than  pas,  but  usually  not  colloquial).  Ex. :  Tu 
ne  r^pondras  point. 

Personne.    Exs. :  Je  ne  Yois  personne.   Personne !   Personne  n'est  U. 

Rien.  Exs. :  II  n'y  a  hen.  Rien  n'est  plus  yrai.  Rien  I  Tu  ne  t'in- 
t^resses  ^  rien. 

Jamais.  Exs.:  Je  ne  les  rencontre  jamais.  Jamais!  Je  n'ai  jamais 
d'argent.   Je  ne  yois  jamais  personne. 

Ne  with  que  =  *  only.'  Exs. :  Je  n'admire  que  lui  ('  I  admire  only  him '). 
Cela  n'est  que  trop  vrai.  Tu  ne  paries  que  de  9a  I  Note  how  this  que 
supplements  ne. 

Plus.  Exs.:  Je  n'y  vais  plus.  Je  n'en  parlerai  plus  jamais.  Personne 
n'en  parlera  plus.  II  n'a  plus  ('  no  longer  any ')  d'argent ;  btet  II  n'a  pas 
plus  d'argent  que  toi. 

EXERCISE 

(In  review  of  various  sections.  See  especially  the  passages  in  §§  70, 85,  and  88) 

I.  I.  The  burglar  finds  two  of  his  friends,  and  here  is  what  he 
says  to  them ;  2.  *  Benoit  and  Beta,  we  are  lucky.  3.  I  have  found 
a  house  which  is  full  of  pretty  things.  4.  Benoit,  you  (tu)  like  books ; 
you  shall  have  a  good  book.  5.  Beta,  you  (tu)  prefer  (like  better)  a 
good  meal ;  you  shall  have  it,  all  that  you  can  eat  {D -{- in/in,).  6.  For 
me  there  will  be  something  too.  7.  Everybody  will  thus  have  (have 
thus)  a  reward.' 

II.  I.  While  the  hero  of  this  adventure  (/.)  and  his  two  friends 
are  approaching  that  ill-defended  point  of  which  (dent)  we  have 
spoken,  where  is  the  gentleman  who  goes  out  every  evening  before 
ten  o'clock?    2.  Has  he  possibly  remained  (simply  D p.p.)  at  home? 

III.  I.,  'My  friends,'  says  the  burglar,  Mife  is  full  of  dangers;  it's 
necessary  to  avoid  them  (§52).    2.  Gentlemen  like  this  one  don't  like 
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men  in  rags,  and  they  don't  like  those  who  enter  their  houses  while 
they  are  in  (au)  bed.  3.  You  will  remain  outside  (dehors).  4.  As  it 
(il)  is  now  eleven  o'clock,  the  gentleman  will  have  gone  out.  5.  His 
dog  will  be  in  the  shed.  6.  So  long  as  he  remains  there  (y),  there 
will  be  little  danger,  and  when  the  gentleman  returns  we  shall  have 
departed  (partir)  with  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  carry  off.  7.  If 
he  returns  too  soon  (.  .  .  tdt)  you  will  find  a  ladder  and  you  will 
climb  over  the  wall.  8.  While  I  am  at  work  (Z^  of  trarailler),  you 
can  (D)  remain  hidden  under  the  trees.  9.  There  you  will  be  shel- 
tered on  every  side  and  you  will  be  my  sentinels.  10.  If  some 
stranger  approaclies,  I  shall  be  there  to  support  you.  11.  I  have 
a  revolver.'  (He  shows  it.)  'I  will  fire,  and  I  shall  not  miss.  I  never 
miss  a  man  when  I  fire  at  him.  12.  The  enemy  will  have  no  revolver. 
People  (On)  never  carry  revolvers  when  they  (on)  go  to  good  (to  the 
good)  caf^s.* 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISE 
(For  sight-work ;  based  on  §  88) 

I.  Where  did  the  fisherman  catch  his  fish?  2.  He  caught  them  in 
a  little  stream.  3.  They  were  (§74)  young  carp.  4.  One  of  them 
said  to  him  :  ^Are  you  going  to  eat  us  ?'  5.  *  Yes,'  said  the  fisherman, 
*each  (chacun-e)  of  you  will  make  me  a  good  mouthful*  6.  *If  you 
throw  us  back  into  the  water  we  shall  grow  (grandir-) ;  we  shall 
become  big  carp  if  you  don't  eat  us  now.'  7.  *I  prefer  my  carp 
when  they  are  young,'  said  the  fisherman.  8.  *What  is  more  impor- 
tant (important)  is  (§  78)  that  if  I  do  not  eat  you  «ow  you  will 
perhaps  be  no  longer  here  (Ik)  when  I  return.  9.  No,  my  little 
friends,'  said  he,  *now  that  (que)  I  have  you  in  my  net,  you  are 
going  to  remain  there ;  but  you  will  soon  arrive  (arrive  soon  :  bientdt) 
at  my  house,  and  I  shall  give  you  to  my  wife  (femme,  /.),  who  will 
put  you  into  her  frying-pan.'  10.  As  this  fisherman  never  lied 
(ment-),  he  gave  all  the  little  carp  to  his  wife,  and  a  few  (quelques) 
moments  later  they  found  themselves  {E)  in  the  frying-pan.  1 1 .  Every- 
thing passes  in  this  world ;  all  things  pass  and  succeed  one  another. 
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TREIZlfeME  LEgON 


THE  CONDITIONAL:   GROUP  E.    TENSE  AND  MOOD 


91.                 Paradigms  from  parler,  6tre,  and  avoir 

je  parlerais                  je  serais 

j'aurais 

r-ais 

[Re(z)] 

tu  parlerais                  tu  serais 

tu  aurais 

r-ais 

[Re(z)] 

il  parlerait                  ce  serait 

elle  aurait 

r-ait 

[Re(t)] 

nous  parlerions            nous  serious 

nous  aurions 

r-ions 

[RJ5(Z)] 

vous  parleriez              vous  seriez 

vous  auriez 

r-iez 

[Rje(z)] 

elles  parleraient             ils  seraient 

elles  auraient 

r-aient 

[Re(t)] 

I  should  speak,  etc.      I  should  be,  etc. 

I  should  have,  etc. 

Cf. 

§84. 

.Note.  For  all  verbs  this  group  was  formed  by  adding  to  an  infinitive 
(as  parler)  group  B  of  avoir  (avais  etc.),  less  the  unstressed  element  av-: 
je  parler-(av)ais,  tu  parler-(av)ais,  il  parler-(av)ait,  nous  parler-(av)ions,  vous 
parler-(av)iez,  ils  parler-(av)aient.  For  etre  and  avoir  group  E  is  irregular 
(cf.  §§  84  and  394). 

a.  Groups  E  and  B  Compared.  This  group  of  forms  {E)^  called  the 
simple  conditional  {or  past  of  the  future),  is  to  the  future  group  (Z>)  as 
our  group  with  ^  should '  and  ^  would '  is  to  our  group  with  *  shall '  and 
^  will ' :  je  parlerais :  je  parlerai : : '  I  should  speak ' : '  I  shall  speak,'  etc. 

92.  Compound  Groups.  The  two  groups  (^  from  6tre  and  avoir 
are  combined  with  the  past  participles  of  many  verbs  to  form  the 
compound  conditional,  i.e.  group  Ep,p. : 

J'aurais  parH,  mais  je  ne  serais  1  I  should  have  spoken,  but  I 
pas  venu.  should  not  have  come. 

Aurait-^lle  parM?  Quand  se-  2  Would  she  have  spoken?  When 
rait-elle  venue  ?  would  she  have  come  ? 

a.  Groups  E  p.p.  and  D  p.p.  Compared.  Group  E p.p,  bears  the 
same  relation  to  group  E  as  group  Dp.p.  bears  to  group  D :  j*aurais 
parl6 :  je  parlerais  : :  j*aurai  parl6 :  je  parlerai. 

93.  Group  E  either  a  Tense  or  a  Mood.  In  either  function  this 
group  (E  or  Ep.p,)  denotes  some  unrealized  activity  or  state  in  the 
present,  the  future,  or  the  past. 
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94.  Group  i5  as  a  Tense  (Past  of  the  Future,  or  *  Pdst  Future'). 
Here  either  group  (E  or  E  p.p^  always  depends  upon,  or  is  associ- 
ated with,  a  main  verb  in  a  past  tense.  The  main  verb  is  usually 
'thought,'  *  believed,'  'hoped,'  'said,'  or  the  like: 

Ces  gens  d^larirent  (or  araient  Those  people  declared  (had  de- 

d^larQ    qu'ils    arriveraient    avant  clared)  that  they  would  arrive  before 

moi  et  qu'ils  seraient  d^jlL  repartis  me  and  that  they  would  already  have 

arant  mon  arrive.  started  oil  again  before  my  arrival. 

Originally:  Nous  arriyerons  avant  rous  et  nous  serons  d^jA  repartis 
arant  rotre  arrir^. 

95.  The  Conditional  (i.e.  Group  £)  as  a  Mood.  Here  the  condi- 
tional, true  to  its  name,  occurs  (i)  in  the  conclusion  of  a  sentence 
whose  premise  is  contrary  to  fact  or  assumed  as  dubious ;  or  (2)  it  is 
used  in  dubious  assertion  or  dubious  inquiry. 

a.  Conditions  without  Si.  The  premise  is  commonly  a  si-clause, 
but  it  may  be  expressed  otherwise  or  may  be  merely  imagined : 

Sans  euz  (moi,  lui)  tu  cherche-  1  But  for  them  (me,  him)  you 
rais  encore  ce  criminel.  would    still   be   looking  for    that 

criminal. 

II  ne  faut  mime  pas  chuchoter,  2  We  mustn't  even  whisper*  we 
on  pourrait  nous  entendre.  might  be  overheard. 

Au  moment  oh  tu  perdrais  ta  3  The  instant  you  lost  your  position 
place  tout  serait  fini  pour  toi.  everything  would  be  over  for  you. 

fr.  Conditions  with  &'.  In  the  premise,  living  French  usually  lias 
a  form  from  group  B  or  greup  B p.p.  after  si  'if ' :  si  je  parlais,  si 
j'avais  parl6,  etc.  In  the  conclusion  (the  main  clause),  it  habitually 
uses  a  true  conditional  form  {E)  to  express  2i  present  ox  future  con- 
clusion that  follows  if  we  assume  the  untrue  or  dubious  premise  to 
be  true.    For  the/a^/  we  usually  find  group  E p.p. : 

Si  cette  dame  savait  le  franpais  4  If  this  lady  knew  French  she 
elle  pourrait  vous  comprendre.  could  understand  you.    (But  she 

doestt't !) 

Si  cette  dame  avait  su  le  fran-     5  If  that  lady  had  known  French 

pais  elle  aurait  pu  vous  comprendre.  she  could  have  understood  you. 
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c.  Example  in  which  nothing  but  a  probability  can  be  involved : 


Si  elle  yenait  demain  te  trouve- 
rait-€lle  chez  toi  ? 

d.  In  doubtful  assertions  or 
frequent : 

Le  comte  serait  malade  ?  dis-je. 

D'apr^s  mon  journal,  la  personne 
qui  aurait  empoisonn^  le  m^decin, 
ce  serait  sa  propre  bonne. 


6  If  she  came  (should  come)  to- 

morrow would  she  find  you  in? 

doubtful  inquiries  the  conditional  is 


7  *  Can  the  count  be  ill  ? '  said  I. 

8  ActeefdingJiunyjiewspaper,  the 
person  alieged^li'ave  poisoned  the 
doctor  isJaifi-own  servant. 


Note.    It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  explanation  in  §  89,  Remark. 


96.    Examples  to  be  studied  before 

D'ordinaire,  j*aurais  pu  entrer     1 
par  la  cave.   Cela  n 'aurait  d^rang^ 
personne.     Quelqu'un    r6derait-il     3 
dans  Tobscurit^.'*    Si  Je  cambrio- 
leur  avait  tr^buch^  sur  Tun  des     5 
meubles  du  salon  serait-il  tomb^.? 
^t   si    la    fiddle    domestique   qui     7 
soig^ait  son  maitre  avait  entendu 
quelque   bruit  au  rez-de-chauss^e     9 
[Re  d(9)  Jose]  aurait-elle  couru  au 
haut  de  I'escalier .?  11 

II  y  avait  si  peu  de  bruit  qu'on 
aurait    pu    entendre    voler    une    13 
mouche.^ 

A  une  personne  moins  intelli-    15 
gente,  tout  ce  z^le  pourrait  sembler 
excessif .  fividemment.  Ou  serait  la    17 
difficult^  de  trouver  une  autre  place  ? 
Personne  ne  serait  forcd  d'ex^cuter    19 
un  ordre  comme  celui-lk.  Personne. 

Heureusement,      cette      brave    21 
femme     songeait    k     ses     gages 
presque  autant  qu*k  la  maladie  de    23 
son  maitre. 


undertaking  the  Exercises 

Ordinarily,  I  could  have  got  in 
through  the^cettarTSThat  wouldn't    ^ 
have    disturbed    anyone.      Might 
somebody  be  prowling  in  the  dark- 
ness .?   If  the  hn^grigr  had  stumbled  _ 
on  one  of  the  pieces  of  furniture.^ 
in  the  parlor  would  he  have  fallen  ? 
And  if  the  faithful  servant  who 
was   caring   for  her   master   had 
heard  some  nois^wi  the  ground^ 
floor  would  she  have  hastenedto 
the^jop-jof  the  stairs.? 

There  was  so  little  noise  that 
you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 

To  a  less  intelligent  person,  all 
this  (that), zeal  might  seem  exces- 
sive. Evidentiy.  Why  should  it  be 
so  difficult  to  find  another  place.? 
No  one  would  be  forced  to  carry 
out  an  order  like  that.    Nobody. 

Fortunately,  this  excellent  wo- 
man was  thinking  of  her  pay  al- 
most as  much  as  of  her  master's 
illness. 


I  YQier  =  to  fly ;  une  moache  =  a  fly. 
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EXERCISES 


I.  I.  Two  or  three  days  before  the  arrival  of  our  three  criminals, 
the  gentleman  who  ordinarily  would  have  been  at  his  cafe  at  that 
hour  (.  .  .  -Ui)  had  fallen  ill.  2.  He  found  himself  {B)  forced  to 
remain  in  bed,  so  weak  (tellement  faible)  that  he  couldn't  have 
killed  a  fly.  3.  His  doctor  had  told  him  (dative)  that  there  would 
be  little  danger,  but  that  he  must  not  (devalt)  leave  his  room  so  long 
as  he  should  be  ill.  4.  Fortunately,  he  would  have  that  excellent 
servant  always  near  him  (prfes  de  .  .  .) ;  she  would  take  care  of  him. 
5.  To  the  servant  thft  doctor  had  said  that  nobody  must  disturb  his 
patient  (malade ;  here  substantive),  nobody  I  that  the  slightest  noise 
might  easily  (Wen)  carry  him  off.  6.  *  If  it  is  necessary  to  talk,'  said 
he,  'you  will  tall*  in  as  low  tones  as  possible  (aussi  bas  que  .  .  .).' 

II.  A  less  intelligent  person  might  have  forgotten  that  lessori, 
but  this  servant  knew  well  that  if  her  master  died  (mour-)  she  would 
be  forced  to  seek  another  position,  and  evidently  the  doctor  knew 
that  he  would  lose  a  patient  if  this  one  departed  for  some  other  world. 

III.  I.  When  the  burglar  arrived  with  his  two  friends  (shortly 
before  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening)  no  one  was  visible  (visible) ; 
the  house  seemed  empty  (vide).  2.  But  that  faithful  servant  was 
awake  (§  52),  and  she  was  carrying  out  the  doctor's  orders  with  a 
zeal  that  might  have  seemed  excessive  if  the  case  (le  cas)  had  not 
been  so  grave  (grave),  for  her  as  well  as  for  him,  also  for  her 
master.  3.  When,  therefore  (done),  she  heard  (entendit)  a  noise 
which  came  (B),  evidently,  from  the  ground  floor,  she  hastened 
(courut)  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  listened.  4.  Somebody  was 
prowling  in  the  darkness.  5.  She  knew  {B)  that  it  must  be  (ce 
devait  6tre)  a  criminal.  6.  She  knew  also  that  if  he  stumbled  over 
some  piece  of  furniture,  that  would  make  a  (fer-)  noise,  and  that  if 
there  were  the  slightest  noise  everything  might  be  over. 

IV.  Additional  Exerdse,  Give  all  groug  E  for  se  r^veiller,  *to 
awake.'   See  §  91  and  use  the  complements  in  I  and  II,  pages  69-70. 
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QUATORZIEME  LECON 

THE  CONDITIONAL  (CONTmUED) 

97.  In  Concessions  and  Conclusions.  The  concessive  clause  often 
expresses  a  possibility  emphasized  by  quand  m^me,  less  often  by 
quand  alone: 

£t  quand  mline  ma  pi^  serait  And  even  though  my  piece  should 

siffl^y  je  n'h^siterais  pas.  be  hissed,  I  wouldn't  hesitate. 

Note.  M§me  si  is  less  common  in  this  case  than  quand  mime  and  is 
not  followed  by  the  conditional  forms. 

Query.  Why  should  quand  meme,  with  no  verb  following  it,  mean 
'nevertheless,'  'just  the  3ame'?  Exahiple:  Je  le  dirais  quand  mime  Td 
say  it  just  the  same.' 

98.  Other  Concessive  Fonnulas.  (Cf.  §  97.)  When  the  premise  is 
not  expressed  by  a  si-clause,  both  clauses  may  contain  the  condi- 
tional, without  quand  m^me,  and  with  or  without  a  conjunctive  que : 

On  te  flanquerait  dans  la  rue  qjig  1  You  might  be  chucked  into  the 
tu  dirais  encore :  merci.  street  and  you'd  still  say  '  thanks.' 

Evidemment  je  me  trouverais  ^  2  Evidently,  if  Ihappened  to  be  in 
Paris,  ce  serait  un  jeu  d'enfant.  Paris,  this  would  be  child's  play. 

Remark.  Instead  of  the  types  just  quoted,  we  may  find  subject  and 
verb  inverted,  as  in  Vivrais-je  cent  ans,  je  n'oublierais  pas  le  tableau  que 
nous  offrit  sa  figure  *  Were  I  to  live  a  hundred  years,  I  should  not  forget 
the  picture  presented  to  us  by  his  face ' ;  but  Quand  mime  je  vivrais  etc. 
would  be  more  colloquial. 

99.  In  Suppositions  without  Concession.  A  supposition  often  seems 
to  express  a  higher  degree  of  doubt,  less  probability,  if  a  conditional 
form  (E)  follows  au  cas  0^  or  dans  le  cas  oil  *in  case,'  than  when  si 
with  an  imperfect  indicative  form  (B)  is  used : 

Au  cas  oh  Yous  iriez  en  Angleterre,  In  case  you  should  go  to  England, 

enroyez-nous  une  carte  postale.  send  us  a  post-card. 
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EXPRESSIONS  OF  OBLIGATION 


100.  Expressing  Obligation.  Originally,  like  our  forms  with  'shall' 
and  '  should '  -f  infinitive,  groups  D  and  E  expressed  obligation :  word 
for  word,  je  parlerai  (je  parler  ai)  meant  '  I  have  to  speak,'  and  je 
parler  (av)ai8  (je  parler  -ais)  meant  'I  had  [prospectively]  to  speak.' 
This  idea  is  now  expressed  rather  by  the  group  avoir  4-  ii  4-  infinitive 
(j'ai  k  parler,  j'avais  k  parler),  or  by  Je  dois  parler  *  I  must  speak,' 
'I  am  to  speak,'  je  devais  parler  'I  was  to  speak,'  etc.;  yet  the 
original  meaning  of  each  group  still  appears,  as  already  illustrated  for 
group  D  (§  86,  a\  and  as  it  will  now  be  exemplified  for  group  E  : 

Valpierre.  —  Tu  as  suppose  que  V.  You  have  assumed  that  this 

ce  monsieur  allait  dpouser  ta  fille.'*         gentleman  was  going  to  marry  your 


( H ere  allait  ^pouser = ^ouscrait.) 
Brignol.  —  J 'en  suis  sCir.    Pour- 
quoi  ne  T^pouserait-il  pas? 

{Brignol  et  safille,  II,  6J 


daughter? 

B.  I  am  sure  of  it.  Why  shouldn't 
he  marry  her?  {not  *Why  wouldn't 
he?') 


Similarly  with  no  negative:    Pourquoi  l'6pou8erait-il ?   (but  also  nor- 
mally Pourquoi  devrait-il,  or  doit-il,  P^pouser?). 


101. 


Various  Examples  of  the  Conditional 


From  Le  Rive  (i888), '  The  Dream,'  a  poetic  novel  by  iSmile  Zola  (1840-1902), 
a  representative  of  the  '  naturalistic  school,'  I'^cole  natnraliste. 


—  Oh!  ce  que  je  voudrais,  ce 
que  je  voudrais,  ce  serait  d'^pouser 
un  prince.  .  .  .  Un  prince  que  je 
n'aurais  jamais  vu,  qui  viendrait 
un  soir,  au  jour  tombant,  me 
prendre  par  la  main  et  m'emmener 
dans  un  palais.  »  *  *  [Je  voudrais] 
Des  chevaux  que  j'entendrais  hen- 
nir  sous  mes  fen^tres,  des  pierre- 
ries  dont  le  flot  ruisseljerait  sur  mes 
genoux,  de  Tor,  une  pluie,  un  deluge 
d'or,  qui  tomberait  de  mes  deux 
mains  d^s  que  je  les  ouvrirais  .  .  . 


11 


13 


*0h,  what  I  should  like,  what 
I  should  like,  would  be  to  wed  a 
prince  —  a  prince  whom  I  should 
never  have  seen,^  who  would  come 
some  evening,  at  the  fall  of  day, 
to  take  me  by  the  hand  and  lead 
me  away  to  a  palace.  ...  [I  should 
like]  horses  which  I  should  hear 
neighing  under  my  windows,  gems 
streaming  upon  my  knees,  gold,  a 
rain,  a  deluge  of  gold,  which  should 
fall  from  both  my  hands  as  soon 
as  I  should  open  them  — ' 


1  More  colloquially :  '  whom  I  had  never  seen ' ;  but  note  what  such  an  '  I 
had'  would  mean.    See  comment  (*). 
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Comments,  (a)  In  each  je  youdrais  the  conditional  makes  the  desire 
less  positively  assertive:  a  je  veux  (group  A)  would  mean  *I  wish'  (almost, 

*  must  have ') ;  a  je  voudrai  (group  U)  would  mean  '  I  shall  wish '  (and  shall 
fully  expect  to  have).  The  premise,  not  expressed,  we  might  supply  thus : 
Si  mon  r§ye  pouvait  se  reiser,  ce  que  je  voudraiSy  ce  serait  .  .  . ,  *  If  my 
dream  could  come  true,  what  I  should  like  would  be  .  .  /;  but  the  speaker 
(Angdique)  is  merely  imagining,  (d)  For  the  negatived  conditional  que  je 
n'aurais  jamais  vu  let  us  substitute  the  positive  form  que  j'aurais  vu  'whom 
I  should  have  seen,'  and  it  will  then  be  evident  that  we  can  supply  a  reason- 
able premise,  as  *if  he  had  appeared,'  'in  case  such  a  prince  should  have 
appeared.'  Again,  the  prince  would  come,  il  viendrait  (qui  viendrait),  ty 
there  were  such  a  prince,  but  there  isn't,  {c)  T/'Ang^lique  had  the  horses  (she 
has  not,  and  never  will  have  them),  they  would  be  heard,  elU  les  entendrait, 
neighing  under  her  windows,  etc.  {d)  But  j'ouvrirais  is  purely  a  tense,  a 
future  shifted  back  into  the  past :  une  pluie  d'or  tombera  (group  D)  de  mes 
deux  mains  d^  que  je  les  ouvrirai  (group  D)\  une  pluie  d'or  tomberait  (group 
-£)  de  mes  deux  mains  d^  que  je  les  ouvrirais  (group  E\    See  §  86,  b, 

102.  Contrary  to  everyday  English  usage,   French  requires  the 

*  conditional'  in  a  relative  or  other  subordinate  clause  when  the  main 
clause  contains  a  *  conditional '  and  both  verbs  really  express  the  same 
tense,  unless  the  subordinate  clause  begins  with  si  ^if,'  • 

Je  dirais  tout  ce  que  je  voudrais  1  I  should  say  whatever  I  wished 
(not  Youlais),  tout  ce  qui  me  sem-  to    (should    wish    to),    whatever 

blerait  {not  semblait)  justifi^.  seemed  (should  seem)  warranted. 

Vous  trouveriez   alors   ce  dont     2  You  would  find  then  what  you 

Yous  auriez  besoin.  Vous  retoume-  needed  (///.   that  of    which    you 

riez  ^  Paris  dfes  que  (quand)  votre  should  have  need).    You'd  return 

travail  serait  fini.  (go   back)   to    Paris    as    soon    as 

(when)  your  work  was  done. 

But  Si  ces  gens  avaient  ^tudi^  davantage  ils  auraient  appris  que  la  terre 
n'est  pas  plate  'If  those  people  had  studied  more  they  would  have  learned 
that  the  earth  is  not  flat.' 

EXERCISE 

I.  I.  The  man,  the  criminal,  comes  out  of  the  parlor  and  enters 
the  hall  (le  corridor).  2.  There  he  stumbles  upon  a  chair  (une  chaise), 
but  fortunately  it  does  not  fall.  3.  The  servant  does  not  hesitate. 
4.  *Who  is  it?'  she  whispers  (whispers  she).    5.  *Is  it  you?'  (vous). 
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6.  *Yes/  whisper^  Jhe.  burglar.  7.  *How  did  you  get  in?*  *I  got  in 
through  the  cellar/  {In  each  case^  group  A  p.p.)  8.  'Through  the 
cellar?  —  Oh!  then  you  will  go  out  by  the  same  road  (chemin,  m.). 

9.  Shi  (Chutl),  somebody  might  hear  you/    la  ^o  WJetlyJ^w^  so  ^ 
little  noise)  that  one  might  have  nSira^4fflQ!!3rop/Tfiem  • 

out  and  that  faithful  servant  returns  to  her  easy-chair. 

II.  I.  If  she  had  not  been  so  faithful  to  the  doctor's  orders,  who 
knows  what  might  have  happened?  2.  So  many  things  happen  in 
this  world!  3.  Without  the  shadow  (ombre)  of  a  doubt  (un  doute) 
her  master  could  not  have  returned  to  his  cafe ;  for  he  was  so  weak 
that  the  slightest  noise  (§55,  b)  would  have  killed  him,  and  that 
excellent  servant  would  perhaps  still  be  seeking  {E)  a  place.  4.  The 
doctor,  evidently,  would  have  lost  (perdu)  a  patient,  and  he  would  \ 
not  have  thought  thai  very'  funny  (§  63),  for  he  needed  all  his 
patients,  and  as  for  (quant  i)  the  servant,  she  would  perhaps  not 
have  found  the  place  that  she  would  have  deserved,  for  one  does  not 
find  everything  that  one  seeks. 

III.  I.  As  for  B^ta  and  Benoit,  the  former  (celui-li)  did  not  get 
(§  64)  his  book,  and  the  latter  (celui-ci)  did  not  get  his  meal.  2.  Un 
bon  tiens  vaut  mieux  que  deux  tu  V auras, 

ORAL  WORK  ON  LESSONS  Xin  AND  XIV 

I.  Even  if  (though)  you  should  become  a  big  carp  you  should  go 
into  the  frying-pan.  2.  I  might  speak,  but  you  wouldn't  listen  to  me. 
3.  Even  though  you  should  speak  French  to  that  lady  she  couldn't 
understand  you,  for  she  is  as  deaf  as  a  fish  (pot).  4.  The  instant  you 
arrived  I  should  leave  for  Paris.  5.  But  for  you,  I  should  have  that 
money.    6.  According  to  your  newspaper,  that  doctor  was  poisoned. 

7.  I  had ''supposed  that  you  were  to  marry  his  daughter.  8.  Why 
shouldn't  I  marry  her?  9.  In  case  I  should  go  to  Italy,  send  me  a 
post-card. 
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QUINZlfeME  LEgON 
THE  PLUPERFECT  TENSES  (THREE  GROUPS) 

103.  French  has  three  compound  groups  to  express  anteriority  in 
the  past : 

I.  Group  B p.p.  J'avais  parl6  ('I  had  spoken'),  J'^is  venu  (*I 
had  come').  In  French  this  group  is  called  le  plus-que-parfait  [I9 
plys  k9  paufe] ;  in  English  it  may  be  called  the  past  petfect  (a  new 
name),  or  Xht,  pluperfect  (an  old  pame).  As  *  pluperfect'  really  covers 
three  very  different  groups,  we  shall  use  it  only  as  a  comprehensive 
term  and  say  that  j'avais  parl6  and  j'^is  venu  exemplify  group  B p.p. 
{B  for  avals  and  6tais ;  p.p.  for  the  past  participle,  as  before). 

II.  Group  C  p.p.  J'eus  parl6  ('I  had  spoken'),  je  fus  venu  ('I 
had  come').  In  English,  the  second  past  perfect  (a  new  name),  or  the 
past  anterior  (an  old  name) ;  in  French,  le  pass^  ant^rleur.  We  shall 
avoid  confusion  by  saying  C p.p. 

III.  Group  A  2  p.p.  (two  past  participles).  J*al  cu  parl^  (*I  had 
spoken'),  j'ai  M  arriv6  ('I  had  arrived').  That  is,  the  compound  past 
anterior-,  in  French,  le  plus-que-parfait  surcompos^.  Our  designation 
clearly  indicates  that  this  rare  group  contains  two  past  participles. 

Note.  Quand  j'ai  parH  je  me  retire  =*  Whenever  I  have  spoken  I 
withdraw.*  Here  quand  j'ai  parl^  denotes  that  one  act  precedes  another, 
but  this  group  is  not  recognized  as  pluperfect;  in  this  case  j'ai  parM  is 
the  present  perfect.    Cf.  'past  perfect'  (above). 

104.  Functions.  Any  of  the  three  groups  exemplified' above  may 
be  -ti^edto  indicate  that  apast^^cljsiiy-preceded  another  past  activity ; 
but  group  B  p.p.  marks  nodefinite  time  limit :  the  activity  which  it 
expresses  may  have  occurred  at  any  time  before  some  other  activity : 

Au  moment  oU  vous  ^tes  venus,  At  the  time  when  you  came  we 

nous  avions  dijk  qvdtti  Dinard.  had  already  left  Dinard. 
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105.  After  apr^s  que,  aussitdt  que,  sitot  que,  d§8  que  'as  soon  as/ 
and  after  quand  or  lorsque  *  when '  or  *  whenever,'  group  Bp.p.  (j'avais 
parl6,  j'dtais  venu)  is  correct  if  repeated  action  is  to  be  expressed: 

Je  me  lerais  {B)  tous  lea  jours  1         I  was  accustomed  to  rise  early 

.  de   bonne    heurc   pour   trayailler.  every  day  to  work.    As  soon  as  -I 

Aussitdt  que  j'ayais  ^rit  {B  p.p.)  3     had  written  a  few  pages  I  would 

quelques  pages,  je  sortais  {B)  \  d^  go  out ;  as  soon  as  I  had  returned 

que  j'^is  revenu  {B pp.\  je  d^  5     I  would  breakfast;  then,  when  my 

jeunais  {B)\  puis,  quand  mesvisi-  visitors  had  departed,  I  would  re- 

teurs  ^ient  partis  {B  PP)^  je  7     sume  my  work.  At  the  end  of  two 

reprenais  {B)  mon  travail,  Au  bout  years  it  was  done. 

de  deux  ans,  U  ^tait  fii^i.  9 

Remark.  Evidently,  group  B  has  expressed  here,  with  the  past  par- 
ticiple {B  pp.\  what  it  expresses  when  alone,  repetition,  but  with  the 
added  fact  of  completion,  and  each  B  pp.  group  describes  an  act  which 
immediately  preceded  another  act.  Note  that  il  fut  fini  would  express  an 
act\  Jl  ^taitfini  expresses  a  result,  ^ 

a.  Group  B  p.p,  may  also  describe  a  single  activity,  but  not  as 
immediately  or  causally  preceding  some  other  single  activity : 

Dix  ans  apr^s  que  vous  l*aviez  Ten   years  after  you   had   seen 

vu  k  Madrid,  nous  Pavons  rencontr^      him    at    Madrid   we   met   him    at 
{purely  bookishly,  nous  le  rencon-      Rome. 
trUmes)  ^  Rome. 

Remark.  Here  the  speaker  feels  no  causal  connection,  no  close  time 
relation,  between  the  two  events.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say,  e.  g.,  Apr^ 
qu'elle  avait  mis  son  chapeau,  nous  sommes  sortis  {or  nous  sortimes). 

h.  If  there  is  but  one  anterior  activity,  after  aprfts  que  etc.  it 
requires  group  C p.p.  (or  A  2  p.p.)  in  order  to  be  marked  as  preced- 
ing another  activity : 

Je  me  levai  (C)  de  bonne  heure  pour  travailler.  Aussitdt  que  j'eus  toit 
{C p.p.)  quelques  pages,  je  sortis  {C)\  dfes  que  je  ius  revenu  {C p.p.),  je 
d^jeunai;  puis,  quand  mes  visiteurs  fluent  partis  {C p.p.),  je  repris  (C) 
mon  travail.    {Note  carefully  what  has  been  substituted.) 

106.  When  Either  B p.p,  or  C  p.p,  is  Allowable.  A  few  centuries 
ago,  group  C p.p,  'was  constantly  used  where  B p.p.  is  now  habitual : 
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A  qui  ot  (eut)  il  parl6?  (*To  whom  had  he  spoken?')  now,  A  qui 
avait-il  parl^?  Also,  A  qui  avoit  (avait)  il  parl^.?  We  find  a  sur- 
vival of  that  fluctuation  between  B  and  C  after  a  peine  .  .  .  que  and 
with  certain  other  adverbial  conjunctive  groups : 

A  peine   ce   livre   arait-il   (or  1          Hardly  had  this  book  appeared 

eut-il)   paru,    que   son   auteur   le  when  its  author  disavowed  it. 
d^avoua. 

Bile  n'avait  {or  n'eut)  pas  en-  2          She  had  not  yet  uttered  a  syl- 

core  prononc^  une  syllabe  que  tout  lable,  when  everybody  recognized 

le  monde  la  reconnut  (from  C  of  her. 
reconnaitre). 

Nous   n'dtions  (ne  filmes)  pas  3          We  had   hardly  arrived  when 

plutdt^rrir^s  que  la  guerre  ^lata.  the  war  broke  out. 

a.  C  p,p.  in  Main  Clauses.  An  act  which  the  context  definitely 
times  may  be  expressed  by  either  B p.p.  or  C p.p.  without  the  con- 
junction que: 

Un  moment,  je  le  perdia  de  vue,  4         For  an  instant  I  lost  sight  of 

mais  je  Peus  {or  je  Tai  eu)  vite  him,  but  I  had  quickly  overtaken 

rattrap^.  him. 

J'ayais  {or  j'eus)  vite  fini  de  lire  6          I  did  not  take  long  to  read  that 

cette  lettre.                             '  letter. 

Tout  cela  ^it  (^r  fut)  arrive  en  6          All    that    had   happened   in   a 

une  minute.  minute. 

Note.  Group  A  2  p.p.  (je  Pai  eu  rite  rattrap^)  will  be  considered 
in  §  1 1 1 . 

EXERCISES 

I.  I .  As  soon  as  I  had  finished  my  work  I  would  spend  (passer,  K) 
an  hour,  often  two,  at  my  brother's.  2.  After  he  had  read  the  four 
or  five  pages  that  I  had  written  (/./.,/.),  if  be  had  told  me  that  my 
ideas  were  well  expressed  (often  they  had  been  expressed  very  ill)  I 
would  return  home,  lunch  (dejeuner,  B),  and  study  {B)  until  (jusqu'k) 
six  o'clock.  3.  My  two  sisters,  who  had  come  to  Paris  with  me  and 
had  already  begun  their  studies  (6tudes,/.)  at  the  Sorbonne  (/),  had 
many  ideas  like  (comme)  my  brother's  and  like  mine.  4.  Whenever 
they  had  found  something  that  interested  them  they  would  talk  to  us 


\ 
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about  it  (noas  en  .  .  .).    5.  That  life  was  full  of  agreeable  things; 
we  had  never  had  so  many  joys  when  we  were  living  in  Havre. 

II.  I.  When  Pascal  had  found  a  ladder  he  climbed  the  wall  at  the 
ill-defended  point  which  his  colonel  had  showed  to  him.  2.  The 
colonel  (as  we  have  read  elsewhere)^  had  resolved  (r^solu)  to  take  , 
possession  of  Prague  by  surprise.  3.  He  had  told  (dit)  this  grenadier 
that  he  would  find  a  sentinel  on  the  rampart,  that  the  sentinel  would 
cry  *  Who  goes  there  ? '  and  that  as  soon  as  he  had  uttered  these 
three  syllables  he  would  fire.  4.  Hardly  had  Pascal  appeared  at  the 
top  of  the  wall  when  the  sentinel  saw  (vit)  him  and  fired,  but  he 
missed  him.  5.  It  was  (A  or  C)  then  that  our  grenadier  carried  out 
the  order  which  he  had  received.  6.  Even  if  that  sentinel  had  not 
seen  Pascal  {E  p.p.),  he  would  have  been  killed,  for  Pasc^  had 
always  been  swift  to  act  when  he  knew  that  he  was  in  {^-\'B  of 
savoir  -f  en)  danger  or  had  some  order  to  carry  out  (§  100). 

III.  For  perdre  *  to  lose,'  group  C  has  je  perdis,  tu  perdis,  il  perdit, 
nous  perdimes,  vous  perdites,  lis  perdirent.  (Note  the  circumflex 
accent.) 

Without  abbreviating,  vary  the  first  example  in  §  106,  <?,  so  as  to 
use  the  five  remaining  forms  of  each  verb-group,  changing  the 
accusative  pronoun  suitably  each  time. 

IV.  *  I  had  told  her  that  I  would  {or  should)  speak  to  them  about 
it  (.  .  .  en  parler)  as  soon  as  they  had  arrived.' 

Translate  this ;  then  vary  your  translation  by  using  five  other  forms 
of  the  nominative  and  hw^  other  forms  of  the  dative,  making  a 
reasonable  combination  in  each  case. 

V.  Aussitdt  qu*il  m'eut  vu  il  s'en  alia  comme  le  vent.  Je  n'aurais 
pas  pu  le  rattraper,  quand  m^me  j'aurais  su  le  chemin  aussi  bien  que 
lui.  *As  soon  as  he  had  seen  me  he  went  off  like  the  wind.  I 
couldn't  have  overtaken  him  even  if  I  had  known  the  road  as 
well  as  he.' 

Vary  this  by  using  only  the  plural  of  each  group. 

^  In  such  a  case  le  is  usual :  Tayons  lu. 
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SEIZlfeME  LEgON 

ALL  THE  INDICATIVE  TENSE^GROUPS  OF  FABLER,  AVOIR, 
AND  ETRE 

(Being  often  a  tense-group  as  well  as  a  mood,  the  '  Conditional'  is  included.)^ 

107.  Parkr(Jbrm  in  -ant:  par!ant=  "^ speakingly  Simple  Groups 

A  :  je  parle,  tu  paries,  on  parle,  nous  parlons,  vous  parlez,  ils  parlent. 
(*I  speak,'  *I  taH^j*  *rm  speaking,'  *rm  talking,'  etc.)   How  conjugated 
interrogatively  ?   Is  this  group  aiw^^^  trffly'^^nt  ?   Compare  Sr  tu  parlefl 
Xj^^^^^  on  t'admire  with  Si  tu  paries  on  t'admirera.    See  also  §  85. 

B:  je  parlais,  tu  parlais,  il  parlait,  nous  parlions,  vous  parliez,  ils  parlaient. 
(*I  fUlspeaking,'  *I  would  speak,'  *I  spoke,'  etc.    See  §  61.)   Does  this  * 
group  always  refer  to  the  past  t   Si  tu  parlais  eUe  t'touterait. 

C :  je  parlai,  tu  parlas,  elle  parla,  nous  parldmes,  vous  parldtes,  elles 
parl^rent. 

(* I  spoke'  etc.)   Is  this  a  living  group?  (See  §  65.)  When  is  it  replaced  by       • 
>*^.~^ group  At  (See  §  85.)  When  by  group  A p.p.l  (See  §  71.)    L^jL^JUiaP  ' 

D :  je  parlerai,  tu  parleras,.on  parlera,  nous  parlerons,  vous  parlerez,  ils 
parleront. 

(*  I  shall  speak,'  *  I  shall  be  speaking,'  etc. ;  also,  sometimes,  *  I  speak '  etc.) 
How  was  this  group  of  forms  composed?    Does  it  always  express  true 
futurity?    (See  §89.)    What  must  si  mean,  stricljv.  before  any  form  ofuW^A^ 
group  D\   When  true  futurity  is  to  be  expressed,  what  are  some  of  the^_ 
conjunctions  that  require  Dl   (See  §  86,  b,)     ^^Mj^k^j^  V^»     #*^^A2l^^Ji^ 

E:  je  parlerais,  tu  parlerais,  chacun  parlenot,  nous  parlerions,  vous 
parleriez,  ces  gens  parleraient. 

(*I  should  speak,'  *I  should  be  speaking,'  etc.;  also,  sometimes,  *I  spoke' 
etc.)  How  was  group  E  composed?  (See  §  91.)  When  is  it  a  mood,  and 
when  a  tense?  (See  §§  93-95.) 

Remarks.  Of  whatever  conjugation,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  most 
French  verbs  have  these  five  simple  groups,  and  if  the  rules  as  to  the  use 
of  given  forms  to  express  this  or  that  tense  are  true  of  one  complete  verb, 
they  almost  always  hold  true  for  any  other  complete  verb. 

^  Likewise  in  later  lessons. 
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The  *  first  conjugation/  here  exemplified  by  parler,  contains  several 
thousand  verbs.  This  is  the  living  conjugation,  that  which  is  constantly 
l)eing  increased  by  modern  ideas :  t^Hphoner. 

The  conjugation  in  -ir,  exemplified  in  §  132  by  finir,  contains  a  few 
hundred  verbs,  to  which  very  few  have  recently  been  added. 

The  truly  ^iftf^  conjugations,  exemplified  by  avoir,  recevoir  *(to)  receive,' 
vendre  *(to)  sell,*  and  by  all  other  verbs  whose  infinitive  does  not  end  in  -er 
or  in  -ir,  do  not  contain  more  than  a  hundred  verbs,  not  counting  derivatives. 

108.  Avoir  {fonn  in  -ant:  ayant=  'having*).  Simple  Groups 

A  :  j'ai,  tu  as,  on  a,  nous  avons,  vous  avez,  ces  dames  ont. 

B :  j'avais,  tu  avais,  elle  avait,  nous  avions,  vous  aviez,  elles  avaient. 

C :  j'eus,  tu  eus,  on  eut,  nous  eOmes,  vous  eOtes,  mes  amis  eurent. 

D:  j'aurai,  tu  auras,  9a  aura,  nous  aurons,  vous  aurez,  ils  auront. 

E :  j'aurais,  tu  aurais,  il  aurait,  nous  aurions,  vous  auriez,  ils  auraient. 

Remark.  Tense-values  generally  the  same  as  for  parler  and  many  other 
verbs.  Note  that  Je  Paurai  may  mean  '  I  shall  get  it,'  that  Si  je  Pai  may 
mean  'If  I  get  it,'  etc.,  the  acquisition  being  the  first  and  the  active  phase 
of  possession. 

109.  Eire  inform  in -ant:  itant='i)ei?ig'\  cf.  §  112).  Simple  Groups 

A  :  je  suis,  tu  es,  elle  est,  nous  sommes,  vous  etes,  ils  sont. 

B :  j'^tais,  tu  ^tais,  cela  dtait,  nous  ^tions,  vous  ^tiez,  elles  ^taient. 

C :  je  fus,  tu  fus,  quelqu'un  fut,  nous  fumes,  vous  fCites,  ils  furent. 

D :  je  serai,  tu  seras,  on  sera,  nous  serons,  vous  serez,  ces  gens  seront. 

E :  je  serais,  tu  serais,  il  serait,  nous  serions,  vous  seriez,  ils  seraient. 

Remarks.  Usually  Itre  is  merely  a  link-word;  that  is,  like  *to  be'  it 
usually  has  a  complement :  *  Mon  ami  est  .  .  .'  ^ —  what  is  he  ? 

For  English-speaking  persons,  at  all  events,  etre  is  perhaps  more  liable 
than  any  other  French  verb  to  be  difficult  to  use  correctly  in  regard  to  its 
tenses;  probably  because  it  almost  never  expresses  action.  Compare  II 
chantait  with  *He  was  singing';  then  compare  II  ^tait  bless^  'He  was 
wounded'  (a  wounded  man)  with  II  fut  bless^  'He  was  wounded'  (at  a 
certain  moment  he  received  a  wound ;  this  was  not  a  condition,  but  an  act), 
See  §§59  and  d^.  Note  that  in  II  fut  bless^  we  have  the  past  absolute 
teijse  with  the  passive  voice;  whereas  II  fut  venu  is  the  'second  past  per- 
fect,' le  pass^  ant^rieur.   II  fut  venu  is  in  the  same  tense  as  II  eut  tt^  bless^. 
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Compound  Groups 

110.  Avoir  as  a^  Auxiliary.  By  adding  to  any  of  the  thirty  simple 
forms  in  §§  108-109  a  suitable  past  participle,  transitive  or  intransi- 
tive, we  get  thirty  compound  forms  in  which  the  participle  always 
keeps  its  simplest  form  unless  preceded  by  a  plural  or  feminine 
accusative  object.    Examples : 

A  p.p. :  J'ai  parl^  = '  I  have  spoken,* '  I've  been  speaking,'  or  *  I  spoke' ; 
Elle  a  couru  =  '  She  has  run '  or  '  She  ran ' ;  Nous  y  avons  tt^  =  *  WeVe 
been  there '  or  '  We  were  there ' ;  Vous  les  avez  yu(e)8  =  *  You  have  seen 
them'  or  'You  saw  them';  etc.    See  §§  71-72. 

Bp.p.:  J'avais  parl^  =  'I  had  spoken,'  *I  had  been  speaking';  Nous 
avions  cauru  =  *We  had  run,'  *  We  had  been  running';  Tu  Pavais  com- 
prise =  'You  had  understood  her';  etc.    See  §§  105-106. 

C p.p. :  Une  fois,  lorsque  je  lui  eus  parW  de  5a,  il  .  .  .  =  *  Once,  when 
I'd  spoken  to  him  of  that,  he  .  .  .';  Elle  m'eut  vite  compris  =  *She  had 
soon  understood  me ' ;  etc.    See  §  105,  ^,  and  §  106. 

D  p.p. :  Je  les  aurai  fini(e)s  avant  pa  =  *  I  shall  have  finished  them 
before  that ' ;  Elle  aura  couru  =  '  She'll  have  run,'  '  She  must  have  been 
running';  etc.    See  §§  87,  89. 

•    Ep'p"'  Je  ne  Paurais  pas  dit  =  'I  shouldn't  have  said  it,'  etc.    See 
§§  92-95.    (Here  'should'  does  not  express  the  idea  of  duty  or  obligation.) 

111.  Group  A  2  p.p.  By  combining  two  past  participles  with  any 
form  of  A  we  get  the  somewhat  rare  yet  colloquial  group  A  2  p.p. : 
Hhe  compound  past  anterior'  (le  plus-que-parfait  surcompos^) : 

Aussitdt  que  tout  le  monde  en  a  1  As  soon  as  everybody  had  gone 

6t6  sorti,  j'y  suis  entree).  out,  I  went  in. 

p^s  qu'elle  a  eu  diii6,  nous  avons  2  As  soon  as  she  had  dined,  we 
fait  nos  adieuz  et  nous  sommes  said  our  good-bys  and  departed. 

parti(e)s. 

112.  £f re  as  an  Auxiliary.  The  thirty  (or,  more  accurately,  twenty- 
seven)  simple  forms  of  6tre  (§  109)  may  likewise  be  combined  with 
the  past  participles  of  various  intransitive  verbs  of  motion,  the  par- 
ticiple varying  according  to  the  number  and  gender  of  the  subject 
(§  73) :  J'y  suis  all^(e)  = '  I  have  gone  there,' '  I  went  there ' ;  Tu  ^tais 
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arriv^e)  =  'You  had  arrived';  n  ttait  entrt  =  'He  had  entered'; 
EUe  etait  morte  =  'She  had  died';  II  todt  mort='He  was  dead'; 
Nous  Mons  parti(e)8  =  'We  had  departed' ;  Voas  €dez  rest^eXs)  = 
'You  had  remain«i' ;  Elles  ^talent  tomb^es  =  'They'd  fallen';  rftc. 

A  SUMMARY  EXERCISE  ON  THE  TENSE-GROUPS 

(Use  both  A  /./.  and  C) 

I.  Your  brother  is  speaking  of  China  (§  333,  ex.  6  and  b\  isn't  he  ? 
Yes,  he  was  bom  there  (§78).  2.  Have  you  read  his  book  ?  Yes,X- 
readjt  {A  p,p,)  when  I  was  at  Dinard.  3.  Had  Jeanne  finished  her  . 
work  when  you  came?  4.  She  had  already  finished  it  when  I  left, 
at  ten  o'clock.  5.  She  was  going  to  her  brother's  at  four  o'clock, 
but  when  I  returned  she  hadn't  yet  arrived.  6.  She'll  probably  (pro- 
bablement)  go  this  evening  to  her  sister's.    7^jy[ave  YgH^^Ai^r ? 

8.  According  to  our  friend  the  doctor,  she  is  (^9^  5;  not  very  pretty. 

9.  If  she  were  really  (vraiment)  pretty,  who  knows  what  might 
happen!  10.  I  came  {A  p,p,)  here  before  you,  and  I  haven't  yet 
seen  a  single  (une  aeule)  pretty  woman.  1 1 .  Would  that  gentleman 
have  married  Brignol's  daughter  even  if  she  hadn't  had  a  sou? 
{Bp,p,  or  Ep.p.;  see  §  97).  12.  Oh,  I'm  sure  of  it.  13.  Why 
shouldn't  he  have  married  her  (§  100)?  14.  Is  it  money  that  one 
marries?  15.  Why  do  you  ask  that?  16.  That  is  something  (une 
chose)  which  will  interest  you  more  (davantage)  when  we  have  learned 
why  you  did  not  stay  (remain)  at  Rouen  —  your  business  was  going 
so  well!  17.  I  should  have  stayed  there  (y),  perhaps,  if  one  of  my 
men  hadn't  fallen  ill.  18.  But  for  him,  I  might  have  found  the  work 
too  difficult.  19.  I  came  away,  therefore,  this  morning,  as  soon  as  I 
had  aaid  {A  2  p,p,)  my  good-bys  to  four  or  five  frieiyi^.  20.  When 
did  you  arrive  here?  jji.  An  hour' after  eyefybody  had' breakfasted, 
and^lJvhen  everybody  had  gone  out. 

Suggestion.  As  the  only  sure  way  of  becoming  familiar  with  forms  is 
to  practice  on  them  in  many  different  combination«,  it  would  be.  well  to 
write  out  and  pronounce  a  good  many  more  sentences.  Any  of  our  Lessons, 
from  I  to  XVI,  will  provide  models  enough. 
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DIX-SEPTlfeME  LEgON 

RELATIVE  PRONOXmS 

113.  Quelgues  exemples  des  pronoms  relatifs :  qui,  que, 

dont,  otf,  lequel 

V  /  L'enf ant  qui  lit  attentivement  1          The  child  who  reads  fables  atten- 

les  fables  y  reconnait  les  moeurs  tively  recognizes  in  them  the  ways 

du  chien  <Ju*il  caresse,  du  chat  3     of  the  dog  that  he  pets^  of  the  cat 

dont  il  abuse,  de  la  souris  dont  il  that  he  abuses,  of  the  moijse  that  he 

a  peur,  toute  la  bassf -cour  ou  il  6     is  afraid  of,  the  whole  farmyard-where 

se  plait  mieux  qu'k  Treble.  Pour  he  gets  more  pleasure  than  at  school, 

les   animaux   f^roces,  il  y  re-  7     As  for  the  ferocious  animals,  he  finds 

trouve  ce  que  sa  m^re  liM»en  a  again  in  the  fables  [y]  what  his  mother 

dit:  le  loup  dont  on  menaofirMes  9     has  told  him  about  them:    the  wolf 

m^hants  enf  ants,  le  renard  qui  with  which  naughty  children  are  threat- 

rdde  autour  du  poulailler,  le  lion  11    ened,  the  fox  that  prowls  round  the 

dont  on  lui  a  vant^  les  moeurs  henhouse,   the   lion   whose    merciful 

cldmentes.    II  s^amuse  singulis-  13    waya^he  has  heard  lauded.    He  is  slh- 

rement  des  petits  drames  dans  gularly  delighted  by  the  little  dramas 

lesquels  figurent  ces  personna-  16    in  which  these  characters  appear.  He 

ges.   II  y  prend  parti  pour  le  fai-  t^dces    side   (therein)    for    tKe^^eak 

ble  contre  le  fort,  pour  rinnocent  17    against  the  strong,  for  the  innocent  . 

^ontrelecoupable,etentireainsi  against  the  guilty,  and  thus  derives 

une  premiere  id^e  de  la  justice.  19    from  them  a  first  idea  of  fair  play. 

From  the  Histoire  de  la  littirature  fran^aise  by  D^sir^  Nisard  (1806- 
1888.)    THis  passage  will  furnish  oral  work.    See  §§  448,  460,  474-476. 

Notes,  {ay  From  A  of  the  irregular  verbs  lire,  reconnaitre,  plaire,  and 
prendre,  we  get  lit,  reconnait,  plait,  and  prend,  lines  i,  2,  6,  16.  (b)  In  each 
case,  y  means  *  therein '  (i.e.  dans  les  fables),  {c)  Each  en  implies  a  phrase 
with  de :  a  dit  des  ('concerning  the')  animaux  f^roces ;  tire  de  ces  ('from') 
petits  drames.  {d)  s'amuser  de  quelque  chose  =  '(to)  find  entertainment  in 
something.'  {e)  Note  the  order  of  words  after  dont  on  (line  9),  marred  by 
our  translation,  as  in  line  1 5  after  dans  lesquels.   . 

114.  Qui,  nominative,  and  que  (qu*),  accusative,  may  have  an  ante- 
cedent of  either  gender  or  number,  or  a  neuter  antecedent,  as  ce :  ce 
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qui,  ce  que,  *  that  which '  (usually, '  what').    See  the  examples  in  §  1 13 
and  these : 

Qu'ett-ce  qu'U  lit,  cet  enfant  ?  II  What  is  it  that  he  reads,  that  child? 

lit  ce  qui  lui  pUtt.  He  reads  what  he  likes. 

115.  Prepositional  Groups.  Following  a  preposition,  qui  usually 
refers  to  persons :  l*homme  contre  qui  '  the  man  against  whom,'  etc. 
Of  the  lower  animals,  use  lequel  (variable ;  §  121):  les  renards  contre 
lesquels.    Of  things,  lequel  (or  oil;  §  120)  is  reqtkired. 

116.  Duquel  etc.  The  definite  article  varies  before  quel(s),  m., 
quelle(8),  f.,  as  elsewhere :  duquel,  de8quel(le)8,  auquel,  auxqttel(le)8. 

117.  Lequel,  laquelle,  etc.  may  follow  any  preposition,  and  may  be 
nominative  or  accusative  ;  thus, 

Le  p^re  de*  ta  Giselle,  lequel,  1  The  father  of  your  Giselle, 
bien  entendu,  comprend  cette  af-  who,  of  course,  understands  that 

faire  .  .  .  matter  .  .  . 

Note.  Here,  for  clearness,  English  requires  'Your  Giselle's  father, 
who  .  .  .' 

La  m^re  de  Jean,  laquelle  vous  2  John's  mother,  whom  you  know 
connaisaez    .    .    .   (laquelle   yient  .  .  .  (who  has  just  arrived  .  .  .). 

d'arriver  .  .  .). 

a.  Likewise  after  a  preposition.  If  both  nouns  are  alike,  a  lequel,  la- 
quelle, supposedly  refers  to  the  first,  but  such  groups  are  avoided. 

118.  Dont  (*of  whom,'  'of  which,*  *  whose,'  'with  which,'  etc.) 
implies  some  phrase  with  de :  Voilk  la  chose  dont  je  parle :  je  parle 
de  cette  chose.  It  may  be  replaced  by  duquel,  de  laquelle,  desquels, 
or  desquelles  to  avoid  ambiguity  (§  117).  Dont,  meaning  'whose,' 
may  precede  le  (la,  les)  +  noun,  but  only  thus : 

C'est  celui  dont  le  nez  est  si     1  It's  the  one  whose  nose  is  so 

rouge.  red. 

C'est    Phomme    dont  vous    ne     2  It's  the  man  of  whom  you  can 

voyez  que  le  nez.  see  nothing  but  his  nose. 

Note.  If  the  thing  possessed  is  subject,  it  follows  immediately ;  if  not, 
it  follows  an  intervening  verb,  as  in  example  2,  also  §113. 
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119.  Celui,  C9lle(8),  and  ceux  (§  82)  may  be  followed  by  de  qui,  a 
qui,  etc.  (of  animate  beings);  by  lequel,  duquel,  k  laquelle,  etc.,  if 
necessary  (§  118);  but  the  neuter  ce  may  be  followed  only  by  qui, 
que,  dont,  k  quoi  (*  to  which '),  sur  quoi,  etc.  (never  by  lequel) : 

C'est  ce  dont  je  parle  (ce  k  quoi  je  That  is  what  I'm  talking  about 

faia  allusion,  ce  qui  me  regarde,  ce      (what  Tin  alluding  to,  what  concerns 
que  je  ne  comprends  pas,  etc.).  me,  what  I  don't  understand,  etc.). 

120.  (Wi.  As  a  relative  pronoun,  oti  (* where,'  'wherein,'  'whither') 
is  frequently  used  of  points  in  space  or  time : 


Trouve  le  livre  oil  pa  se  dit. 

Voilli  la  maison  oil  (dans  la<^ 
quelle)  je  suis  n^. 

•     Tu  iras  oil  tu  voudras,  mais  pas 
\k  oil  nous  allons. 

Elle  arrive  k  un  moment  ou  tout 
est  sens  dessus  dessous. 


1  Find  the  book  where  that's  said. 

2  That's    the    house    where    (in 
which)  I  was  born. 

3  You    may    go    wherever    you 
please,  but  not  where  we  are  going. 

4  She  arrives  at  a  moment  when 
everythiftg-is  upside  dewn: 

Note,   d'oii  =  'whence,'  'from  where,'  'where  .  .  .  from';  par  oil  = 
'(by)  which  way.' 


121. 


Definition  et  Tableau  des  Pronoms  Relatifs  ^ 


«  Le  pronom  relatif  rattache  une 
proposition  k  un  nom  ou  k  un  pro- 
nom 2  d'une  proposition  qui  prdcMe. 
II  ^tablit  une  relation  entre  les  deux 
propositions.)) 


'The  relative  pronoun  connects 
a  clause  with  a  noun  or  a  pronoun 
in  a  clause  which  precedes.  It  estab- 
lishes a  relation  between  the  two 
clauses.' 


Pronoms  Relatifs 
Invariables 

Pronoms  Relatifs  Variables 

qui 
que       qu' 
quoi 
dont 
oil 

Singulier 
Masculin          Fdminin 

Pluriel 
Masculin          F^minin 

lequel 
duquel 
auquel 

laquelle 
de  laquelle 
lllaquelle 

lesquels 
desquels 
auxquels 

lesquelles 
desquelles 
auzquelles 

^  Cf.  Brunot  and  Bony,  p.  61. 

2  Ce  npm  ou  ce  pronom  s'appelle  Tantec^dent  du  pronom  relatif. 
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(Every  translatable  word  to  be  translated,  and  blank  spaces  to  be  filled  with 
whatever  French  may  be  required) 

I.  Variations  in  French  of  the  matter  in  §  113. 

II.  This  is  the  seventeenth  lesson,  the  one  in  which  we  bring  to- 
gether (rfonitaons)  for  the  first  time  all  the  forms  of  the  relative 
pronoun  that  we  shall  need;  they  (ce)  are  those  which,  from  this 
moment,^  we  shall  find  almost  everywhere  in  this  book. 

III.  I.  If,  for  (par)  example,  1  say :  *llie  horse  that  that  man  sold 
yesterday  is  not  the  one  that  he  showed  to  my  brother,'  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  twice  (deoz  fois)  the  form  ^jA  2.  This  form  is  simple,  and 
it  would  be  invariable  if  it  did  not  lose  (perd-)  its  e  before  a  vowel 
(une  voyelle).  3.  If  one  says :  '  The  horses  that  are  pulling  that* 
carriage  are  not  better  than  mine,'  one  has  employed  ^.  Therefore, 
nominative  (-if) :  (^w^'. ;  accusative  (-lf):Hut  4.  What  (Quel)  is  the 
antecedent  of  each  of  these  forms  in  these  examples  ?  5.  Why  isU^uU 
invariable  ?  6.  It  has  the  same  form  before  aAfowel  that  it  has  before 
a  consonant  (une  conaonne). 

/  IV.  I.  If,  now,  I  say :  'The  man  in  whose  house  we  saw  so-many 
pretty  things  is  a  burglar,'  I  have  been  forced  to  employ  A^^  That 
gives  us,  in  (en)  all,  four  forms,  or  five  if  we  count  ,^/  3.  Why 
would  dont  be  impossible  [eposi-bl]  in  this  last  example  (w.)  >  [Answer 
in  English.']  4.  Now  we  will  say  (dir-) :  '  The  lady  in  whose  house  we  i^, 
saw  what  we  saw  is  the  sister  of  the  burglar  who  had  all  those  pretty  ^ 
things.'  5.  What  forms  have  we  employed  this  time  ?  6.  If  we  have 
not  said  chez  qui,  we  have  said  ...  7.  What  form  should  we  have 
employed  in  case  we  had  said  {E  p.p.) :  *  The  ladies '  etc.  ?  8.  Evi- 
dently, . . . ;  for  (car)  what  we  need  here,  the  form  that  we  need  here, 
is  a  plural  (m,).  9.  In  case  we  should  need  to  say  (de  .  .  .) :  *  The 
men  in  whose  house'  etc.,  or  'The  men  in  whose  carriages'  etc., 
which  forms  might  we  (pourr-)  employ  ? 

^  See  §  68.    (In  this  case  que  is  not  elided.) 
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DIX-HUITlfeME  LEgON 
THE  RELATIVE  PRONOXm  (COWTmUED).    CEST  MOI 

122.  M(ri,  toi,  etc.  Whenever  it  is  stressed,  whether  nominative 
or  not,  the  personal  pronoun  has  the  following  forms,  here  exemplified 
with  the  relative : 

C'est  moi  qui  §i  raison  [rczS].  1          I  am  the  one  that^s  right. 

C'est  toi  qui  anraia  tort  [to:R],  2         It  would  be  you  that  would  be 

mais  celni  qni  aorait  honte,  ce  se-  wrong,  but  the  one  to  feel  ashamed 

rait  lui.  would  be  he. 

Ce  n'est  pas  nouj^qui  aronsjpeur  3         It  isn^t  we  who  are  afraid,  it^s 

[poKR],  c'est  TOUs  (or  elle).  you  (or  she). 

Est-ce  YOus  qui  partez  ?  Non  ?  4         Is  it  you  that  are  leaving  ?   No  ? 

Alors  ce  doit  Itre  euz  (elles).  Then  it  must  be  they. 

Notes.  In  the  idiom  aroir  raison  (tort,  honte,  peur)  the  article  is 
archaically  omitted;  archaically,  because  it  was  formerly  possible  to  say 
aroir  argent,  avoir  pain,  etc.  Relics  of  a  syntax  which  was  once  general 
are  called  archaisms  (of  syntax).  In  example  4  ce  is  allowed  as  subject  of 
doit  (from  A  of  devoir),  but  here  doit  is  merely  an  auxiliary  verb  (see  §  79). 

123.  Cest  moi  etc.  Before  moi,  toi,  lui,  elle,  nous,  and  vous,  we 
find  only  the  third  sin^lar  of  fetre^^c'est,  c'^tait,  ce  fut,  etc.) ;  before 
eux  and  elles,  the  third  plural  (sont.  ^taient^  etc.)  is  better,  though 
sont-ce  eux  (elles)  is  avoided.  Note  si  ce  n*est  eux,  etc. ;  this  locution 
requires  a  singular  verb  (est,  ^tait,  etc.). 

a.  Doubtful  Antecedents.  The  verb  following  the  relative  usually 
agrees  in  person  and  number  With  the  antecedent :  Celui  qui  a  tort, 
c'est  moi  (antecedent  celtti) ;  but  the  antecedent  may  be  doubtful :  Je 
suis  celui  qui  pourrai  (or  pourra)  expliquer  cela  '  I  am  the  one  who 
will  be  able  to  explain  that,'  Nous  sommes  les  personnes  qui  r^lamons 
(or  r^lament)  ce  droit  'We  are  the  persons  who  claim  this  right.' 

(Remark.  In  a  group  such  as  Ce  n'est  pas  moi  qui  ai  dit  ;a  ( It  was 
not  I  who  said  that*)  the  verb  is  attracted  into  the  first  singular.  The 
truth  is  logically  stated  thus :  Celui  qui  a  dit  9a  (ce)  n'est  pas  moi.  Such 
attraction  is  frequent  after  negatived  clauses. 
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I04      CE  QUI  {QUE).    STRESSED  SUBJECTS,  ETC. 

124.  Ct  qui  and  cequeln  Interrogation.  Having  no  unlimited  ^omt- 
I  nativ£_  neuter  interrogative,  like  'what*  in  'What  happens?'  French 
i\  uses  Quiest-ce  qvi,  as  in  Qu'eat-ce  qui  arrive  ?  '  What  happens  ? '  For 
'\  the  agcusative,  que  (qu*)  suffices:  Que  dit-il?  'What  is  h^  saying?' 
^  \Qu»a.t-U?  'What  has  he?'  ('What  is  the  matter  with  him?');    but 

Qu'eat-ce  que  (cf .  Qu'eet-ce  qui)  is  in  constant  use,  and  is  often  prefer- 
able as  being  less  abrupt :  Qu'est-ce  qu'il  dit  ?  Qu'est-ce  qu'il  a  ?  etc. 

125.  Ce  qui  (^)=  *Wliat.'  In  many  indirect  questions,  ce  qui 
and  ce  que  are  the  required  equivalents  of  our  neuter  interrogative 
'what':  Qu*est-ce  qui  arrive?  Qui  sait  ce  qui  arrive?  ('Who  knows 
what  happens?')  Que  dlt-il?  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  qu*il  dit  ('I  don't 
know  what  he  says'). 

126.  Ce  qui  and  ce  que  after  Vag^ue  Antecedents : 

II  ne  vient  plus,  ce  qui  me  paralt  He  no  longer  comes,  which  (fact) 

curieuz  (ce  que  je  regrette).  strikes  me  as  odd  (which  I  regret). 

127.  The  Order  que  +  Verb  +  Subject.  We  cannot  shift  the  em- 
phasis to  'father'  by  changing  'This  is  the  wine  that  your  father 
drinks'  to  'This  is  the  wine  that  drinks  your  father,'  for  'that'  (like 
'which')  is  invariable ;  nor  can  we  say  'Do  you  know  the  lady  whom 
is  to  marry  my  cousin '  (clear,  though  impossible  1) ;  but  Voici  le  vin 
que  boit  votre  p^re,  and  Connaissez-vous  la  dame  qu'^pouse  votre 
cousin  ?  or  C'est  ce  que  pense  celui-Ui,  all  exemplify  an  arrangement 
which  is  general  when  the  subject  is  a  noun  or  (often)  a  stressable 
pronoun,*  though  the  verb  may  come  last: 

C'est  ce  que  mon  ptee  en  dit,  or  That  is  what  my  father  says  about 

C'ett  ce  qu'en  dit  mon  p^re ;    dut  it,  or  .  .  .  what  my  father  says,  etc. 

C'est  ce  que  mon  pire  en  dit  it  nos  That  is  what  my  father  says  about 

amis.  it  to  our  friends. 

128.  (iut  as  a  Predicate  Nominative  (only  with  etre,  devenir,  and 
their  synonyms) : 

Ah !  ^goistes  ^w  nous  sommes !  Oh,  selfish  creatures  that  we  are ! 

s^Sait-tn  ce  qu'elle  est  devenue  ?  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  her? 

1  Excluding,  of  course,  moi,  toi,  lui,  etc. 
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129.  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  cela  ?  =  'What  ifr  that ? *  As  for  the 
first  que,  see  §  124;  as  for  the  second,  see's  128 ;  the  third,  though 
originally  a  relative,  now  serves  merely  to  point  to  cda,  as  if  it  were 
a  ^W :  Qu'e8t<e  que  c'est  0:^  (que)  cela  ?  It  may  be  called  an 
indicating  conjunction.    Similarly : 

Triste  acquisition  ^'une  Spouse  A  sad  acquisition,  such  a  wife ! 

pareille.  Vous  Toyez  ce  que  c'est  9[ne^    You  see  what  it  i^  to  love  in  that 
d'aimer  de  cette  fapon.  fashion. 

130.  The  Type  fe  jour  que.    In  this  group,  and  in  various  other . 
groups  like  it,  que  is  usual: 

n  est  arrive  le  mime  jour  et  it  la  He  arrived  the  same  day  and  at 

mime  heure  que  tu  es  parti.  the  same  hour  that  you  went  away. 

Note.  Here  oii  might  be  used  instead  of  que,  but  quand  would  be  wrong. 

EXERaSES  (INCLUDING  REVIEW) 

I.  Group  A  of  faire  '(to)  do,'  ^make/  gives  faia,  faia,  fait,  faiaona, 
faitea,  font. 

/     Translate  '  I  am  not  the  one  who  does  that  (or  it),'  etc.,  using  this 
^model  to  illustrate  the  variations  of  the  verb,  according  to  §  122. 

II.  Group  A  of  connaitre  '(to)  know'  (as  one  'knows'  persons), 
gives  connais,  conuaia,  connait,  connaiaaona,  connaiaaez,  connalaaent. 

Consult  §  123  (also  §  122)  and  translate  the  following,  in  two  ways 
when  possible  i 

I.  The  one  who  knows  him  is  I.  2.  It's  I  who  know  him  best 
3.  The  one  who  knows  you  best  is  Genevieve.  4.  Genevitve  knows 
you  best.  5-  Those  that  know  you  best  are  Jacques  ajid  I.  6.  It's 
Jacques  and  I  who  (that)  know  you  best.  7.  You  are  the  one  that 
knows  us  least.  8.  Is  it  they  that  are  afraid  ?  9.  Who  is  it  if  it  isn't 
they?  10.  No,  it  isn't  they  (etc.).  11.  Can  you  (Z>)  explain  all  these 
forms?  12.  Yes,  we  are  the  ones  (etc.;  D\  13.  Who  was  it  {A) 
that  thought  {A  p.p.)  this  lesson  difficult?  You?'w»<^es,  sir;  I. 
And  I  know  (saia)  that  there  are  several  mistakes  (fautea,  /)  in  what 
I  have  written.  15.  Who  has  (V^Q  is  it  that  tas)  made  the  fewest  (le 
moina  de)  mistakes  ?  16.  Was  it  (a)  you  that  were  wrong  ?  17.  No^ 
you  weren't  the  ones  who  were  wrong,  it  was  you  who  were  right 
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III.  De  quelle  fa^on  exprimerait-on  en  fran^ais  les  phrases  que 
void  ?   (Note  que  void) : 

I .  He  might  go  wherever  (§  33)  he  liked  (E  of  Tooloir ;  /.  e. 
\  YOttdrais  etc.),  I  would  not  go  with  himr^2.  We  should  say  what- 
^:  ever  we  wished,  whatever  seemed  warranted  3.  We  should  find 
then  whatever  we  needed.  4.  In  case  you  should  need  me,  send 
me  a  post-card.  5.  We  should  arrive  at  a  moment  when  everything 
would  be  upside  down.  6.  I  prefer  (aimer  -f  mieuz  -{-pure  infin.)  to 
remain  where  I  am.  7.  Where  I  am  I  have  everything  that  I  need. 
8.  In  the  city  where  we  happen  to  be  ...  (se  trouver).  9.  In  the 
cities  to  which  we  are  alluding  ...  10.  In  the  street  through  which 
we  were  going  .  .  . 

IV.  Consult  §  127  ;  then  translate: 

I.  That  is  what  my  father  says.  2.  Those  are  the  things  of  which  my 
mother  has  spoken.    3.  This  is  the  house  where  my  brother  was  bom. 

V.  Jamais  en  fran9ais  une  proposition  ne  peut  suivre  son  comple- 
ment; en  anglais,  au  contraire,  cette  fa^on  de  parler  est  frOquente 
et  en  m^me  temps  correcte.  En  voici  (N.B.)  quelques  exemples  k 
traduire : 

I.  Show  me  the  house  that  you  were  born  in.  2.  Is  that  the  city 
that  you  are  going  to?  3.  Are  those  the  gentiemen  that  you've 
spoken  of  ?  4.  What  are  the  ideas  that  you  are  alluding  to  ?  5.  Who 
is  the  lady  that  you're  going  with  ? 

VI.  En  anglais,  il  est  permis  en  certains  cas  d'omettre  le  pronom 
relatif ;  en  fran9ais,  ce  pronom  ne  s'omet  jamais.    Traduisez  : 

I.  Is  it  you  they  are  looking  for?  2.  Where  is  the  letter  you  were 
going  to  show  me  ?   3.  The  English  we  speak  does  not  please  me. 

VII.  I.  Riquet  thought  that  stones  grow  larger  as  they  approach, 
which  seems  impossible.  2.  He  thought,  also,  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  everything,  which  I  cannot  believe.  3.  You  know  what  it  is  to  have 
such  thoughts. 
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DIX-NEUVlfeME  LEgON 

REGULAR  VSRBS  IN  -ZR.  TYPE  FUOR.    INDICATIVE  GROUPS. 
RELATIVE  PRONOUNS  (CONTDfUBD).  SOUE  IRREGULAR  NOUNS 

131.  The  Living  Conjugations.  Only  those  verbs  whose  infinitive 
ends  in  -er  (as  exemplified  by  parler)  and  in  -ir  (as  exemplified  by 
finir)  belong  to  living  conjugations  (§  107,  Remarks).  Of  several 
hundred  verbs  conjugated  precisely  like  finir,  all  are  completely 
'regular';  for,  as  the  stress  always  falls  on  their  inflectional  endings, 
no  preceding  syllable  can  vary  perceptibly  in  its  length  or  quality. 


132. 

Groups  A,  B, 

C,  £>,  and  E,  of  finir 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 

je  finis 

tu  finis 

ilfinit 
nous  finissons 
Yousfin^ssez 
ils  ^nlsseht 

-is  [i(z)] 
-is  [i(z)] 

-it[i(t)] 

-iss-ons  [is3(z)] 
-iss-ez  [ise(z)] 
-iss-ent  [is(t)] 

je  finissais     -iss-ais  [ise(z)] 

tu  finissais     -iss-ais  [ise(z)] 

on  finissait     -iss^ait  [ise(t)] 

nous  finissions.  -iss-ions  [isj5(z)] 

vous  finissiez      -iss-iez  [isje(z)] 

elles  finissaient  -iss-aient  [is€(t)] 

I  finish,  etc. 

(See  §  59.) 

I  was  finishing,  etc.   (See  §  61.) 

Inflectional  Endings.  Note  the  ss  [s]  in  forms  4,  5,  6  of  ^,  and 
throughout  B,    Note  also  the  gerund  and  verbal  adjective  (in  b  and  c). 

D 

je  finirai 

tu  finiras 

pa  flnira 

nous^nirons 

yous  finirez 

ils  iiniront 

I  shall  finish,  etc. 

Note  the  i  of  finimes  and  finites  (cf.  parl&mes  and  parlites).  In  Z?  and 
E,  finir  has  precisely  the  same  endings  as  parler :  je  parlerai  etc.,  je  finirai 
etc.;  je  parlerais  etc.,  je  finirais  etc.  How  were  groups  D  and  E  formed.^ 
(See  §§  84  and  394.) 


1.  je  finis       -is  [i(z)] 

2.  tu  finis       -is  [i(z)] 

3.  elle  finit       -it  [i(t)] 

4.  nous  finimes  -imes  [i'm(z)] 

5.  yous  finites    -ites  [it(s)] 

6.  elles  finirent  -irent  [i:R(t)] 

I  finished,  etc. 


E 
je  finirais 
tu  finirais 
tout  finirait 
nous  finirions 
yous  finiriez 
ils  finiraient 
I  should  finish,  etc. 
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I08  VERBS  OF  THE  TYPE  FINIR 

a.  Past  participle  :  fini,  finie,  finis,  finies.   See  §§72-73. 

h.  Gerutui:  en  finisiant  (invariable)  *(by)  finishing,'  *(in)  finishing/  etc. 

C.  Variable  verbal  adjective :  finisiant-f,  finisMiitD-fl :  le  jour  finissaiit 
*the  closing  day/  etc. 

NoTE.^  For  parler :  (en)  parUnt ;  des  animanz  parlants. 

Soundi.  In  I  of  ^,  reversing  is  avoided:  Sat-ce  que  je  finis,  rather 
than  Finia-j6  [fini:5].  So,  not  Rongi»-je  ?  *Am  I  blushing  ? '  etc.  Finirai-je 
sounds  like  Finiraia-j^  [finiRe:^]. 

J.  All  the  following  verbs  are  conjugated  like  finir. 

abolir  abolish  se  diyertir  enjoy  oneself  ob^  \  obey 

agir  act  franchir  get  over  d^b^ir  it  disobey 

iMUinir  banish  gu^rir  cure,  get  well  punir  de  punish  for 

bttir  build  jouir  de  enjoy  ravir  de  delight  with 

bondir  leap  maigrir  grow  thin  r^fl^hir  \  reflect  on 

choiair  choose  nourrir  feed  r^ssir  \  succeed  in 

dirertir  amuse  se  nourrir  de  live  on  (r^usair  it  parler) 

So  hair  *(to)  hate';  but  with  ]e  hais,  tu  hais,  11  halt  [e  or  he],  in 
group ^.    Hair  has  an  *  aspirate  h/    Hence  Je  le  hais. 

Note  that  s'agir  (de),  reflexive,  is  impersonal :  De  quoi  s'agit-il  ?  = '  What 
is  being  talked  about  ? '  *  What  is  involved  ? '  etc.  II  s'agissait  de  vous  = 
*  It  was  about  you,'  etc.  II  s'agit  de  trouyer  quelqu'un  =  *  The  point  is  to 
find  some  one,'  etc. 

EXERCISES 

I.  Conjugate  interrogatively  groups.^  and  B  of  maigrir. 

II.  Model:  Je  t'avertia  que  si  tu  passes  tout  ton  temps  k  te 
dlvertir  tu  ne  r^ussiras  jamais  =  *I  v^arn  you  that  if  you  spend  all 
your  time  amusing  yourself  you  will  never  succeed.' 

Vary  this  by  changing  Je  te  to  Nous  le ;  the  rest  to  suit  Likewise 
with  Vous  me  etc.    Likewise  with  Nous  vous  etc. 

III.  Model :  Si  je  lui  d^sob^issais  il  (or  elle)  me  punirait  =  } 
Make  three  new  combinations,  using  only  proclitic  pronouns  as 

subjects  and  objects.    See  §  43. 

IV.  Write  out  and  pronounce  (as  should  be  done  in  all  cases) 
group  Cof  bondir,  using  as  complements  sur  lui  (moi,  toi,  etc.). 
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V.  Model:  Oil  les  hiboax  Mtissent-ils  leurs  nids,  et  de  quoi  se 
nourrissent-ils  ?  = '  Where  do  (the)  owls  build  their  nests,  and  what 
do  they  live  on  ? ' 

Put  both  verbs  into  the  conditional  {E),  and  change  les  hiboux 
to  le  hibou.    Make  three  other  reasonable  combinations. 


43a*JJm 


iui  =  cequi.  Often  after  void ;  of  tener  aftervoilA.  Examples: 

Et,  si  une  hesitation  me  restait,  1  And,  if  I  still  felt  any  liesftation, 
Yoici  qui  la  balaye  au  diable.  here  is  what  sweeps  it  to  Jericho. 

EUe  n'est  pas  m^hante,  voiU  2  She's  not  malicious,  that's  sure, 
qui  est  certain.  —  VoilA  qui  m'est  What  do  I  care  ?    {Lit,  That  is 

^gal.  what  is  indifferent  to  me.) 

Note  also  (et,)  qui  plus  est.  Example :  II  s'ayilit,  et,  qui  plus  est,  11 
n*en  rougit  pas  =  *  He  debases  himself,  and,  what's  more,  he  does  it  with- 
out blushing.' 

134.  Qui  =  celui  qui,  or  celui  que.    In  generalizations.    Examples : 

Qui  ne  dit  mot  consent.  1         Silence  means  assent. 

Choisissez  qui  vous  Voudrez.  2         Choose  whomever  you  please. 

Query.  What  value  has  qui  in  the  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter? 
Honni  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  =  '  Evil  be  to  him  [///.  Shamed  be  he]  who 
evil  thinks.' 

a.  Also  k  qui,  pour  qui,  etc. :  Tout  yient  k  point^it \ui  salt  attendre  = 
*  Everything  comes  in  due  time  to  him  who  (to  whoever)  knows  how  to  wait.' 

Note  the  frequent  idiom  exemplified  by  C'^it  k  qui  arriverait  le  premier 
=  *  There  was  rivalry  as  to  who  should  arrive  first.' 

Remark.  Sometimes  qui  stands  for  an  old  objective  form,  originally 
spelt  cui  —  the  form  concealed  in  I'homme  k  qui  }e  parle,  and  in  the 
following:  Ma  m^re,  vous  recevez  qui  bon  yous  semble  {in  full:  qui  il 
yous  semble  bon  de  receyoir)  «=  *  Mother,  you  receive  whomever  you  please.' 
We  might  substitute  e.g.  ceux  que  vous  trouvez  bon  de  receyoir. 

135>^^rf^  .  .  qui  ^^^THitrib^itivrly  \  for  Ion  nnn  »  ,  ,  ^  tefl  fliitrtfli  - 
Tout  le  monde   se  trompe,  qui  Everyone  makes  mistakes,  some 

plus,  qui  moins.  (of  us)  more,  some  less. 

Similarly,  Qui  riait,  qui  pleurait  =  *  Some  were  laughing,  some  were 
weeping.' 
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no  SPECIAL  PLURALS.    EXERCISES 

U&.  Some  Special  Types  of  Plurals 

a.  Nearly  all  nouns  (and  adjectives)  in  -«1  change  to  -aux. 

Examples:  animal  *  animal/  animaux;  cheyal  *  horse,'  cheTauz.  So 
brutal,  loyal,  etc.  (Cf.  §  338,  g.)  . 

Notes.  The  modern  word  ImiI  (m.)  *bair  (for  dancing),  very  seldom 
plural,  gives  iMils. 

All  words  in  -al  are  masculine. 

b.  Nouns  and  adjectives  in  -au,  nouns  in  -eu,  and  a  few  nouns 
in  -ou,^  add  -x. 

Examples:  bateaux  'boats,'  eaux  (f.)  'waters,'  oiteanx  'birds,'  etc.  So 
beaux,  m.  pi.  of  beau  '  beautiful.'    Mostly  masculine. 

Examples :'  lea  dieux  'the  gods,'  deux  fenx  'two  fires,'  de  beaux  cheyeuz 
'beautiful. hair,'  les.jeux  d'exercice  'athletic  games,'  etc.    Masculine  type. 

Examples:  ce  bijou  'this  jewel,'  un  caillou  'a  pebble,'  le  chou  'the  cab- 
bage,' du  genou  'of  the  knee,'  quel  hiboul  'what  an  owl!'  un  joujou  'a 
toy.'    Bt4/  un  clou,  dee  clous,  'a  nail,'  'nails'  (to  drive),  etc. 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

I.  I;  He  disobeys  them  (him,  her),  and,  what^s  more,  that  amuses 
him !  2.  But  he  isn't  malicious ;  that  is  what  astonishes  me.  (Ifere, 
two  ways.)  3.  For  whoever  spends  all  his  time  amusing  himself,  life 
is  nothing  but  a  temptation.  4.  To  whoever  succeeds  everything 
seems  pleasing. 

II.  Write  first  the  singular,  then  the  plural,  of  every  noun  in 
§  136,  a  and  ^,  before  ^norme-s,  or  aimable-s,  or  utile-s,  pronouncing 
each  combination.    In  each  case  use  le,  un,  des,  or  the  like. 

III.  Oral  exercises  connecting  §  132,  rt^,  with  §  136. 

1  Afin  d'etre  mieux  compris,  Pauteur  se  permet  de  renvoyer  ses  collegues 
au  livre  de  ^  Qtt9  f<^spersen,  //o7£)  jq  T^ach  n^^Qffi^n  rmi^iacrM  j^\f\f\n  an- 
glaise),  page  114  et passim. 
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.     NO  RELATIVE  OMITTfeD.     QUE,  QUOI  III 

VINGTifeME  LEgON 

RELATIVE  PRONOUNS  (CONTINUBD) 

137.  Relatives  Not  Omitted.  In  French  no  relative  pronoun  may 
be  omitted;  and  (after  verbs  of  perception,  chiefly)  French  often 
employs  a  relative  contrary  to  English  usage: 

Le  YoilA  qui  vient  I  1         There  he  is,  coming ! 

Je  lea  entends  qui  montent.  2         I  hear  them  coming  up. 

Or,  Je  lea  entends  monter.    Here  the  relative  does  not  clearly  identify. 

138.  Entre  and  Parmi.  Qui  may  be  used  (of  persons)  after  most 
prepositions,  but  not  after  entre  ^between/  or  parmi  'amonpr^  les 
amis,  parmi  lesquels  je  vous  compte '  the  friends,  among  whom  I  count 
you,'  etc.  So,  also,  les  personnes  att  milieu  desquelles  'the  persons 
amid  whom.' 

Note.  On  qui  que  ce  soit  (fiit),  ///.  *  whoever  it  may  be'  (or  *was,'  etc.), 
often  =  *  anyone,'  and  quoi  que  ce  soit  (fiit)  *  whatever  it  may  be'  (or  *  was,' 
etc.),  or  'anything,'  see  §  228.     CcniejK-^.*^*   ^K  i^^:»\^l^^Ji^'^^^  ' 

139.  Que  occurs  often  as  a  predicate  nominative  (§  128),  and  in  a 
few  archaisms  it  occurs  as  a  subject:  Adviemie  que  pourra  (i.e.  ce  qui 
pourra  advenir)  '  Happen  what  may.'  ^  Cf.  coiite  que  coAte  '  cost  what 
it  may,'  in  which  que  =  ce  que. 

Note.  In,  say,  Qu'est-ce  qui  (que),  the  que  of  qu'est  is  the  neuter 
interrogative. 

140.  Quoi  occurs  as  a  relative  only  when  its  antecedent  is  vague  or 
neuter,  e.g.  rien  *  nothing,'  or  ce :  11  n'y  a  rien  'k  quoi  (sur  quoi,  etc.) 

1  French  children  are  told  that  they  must  not  replace  the  other  conjunctive 
pronouns  with  que :  *  II  faut  se  garder  de  remplacer  par  que  les  autres  pronoms 
conjonctifs.  On  ne  doit,  pas  dire :  la  femme  qu'eat  venue  (pour . . .  qui  6at  venue) ; 
la  marchande  [shopwoman]  que  J'ai  parl6  (pour  .  .  .  dont  j'ai  parle)/et  encore 
bien  moins :  le  pont  [bridge]  que  J'ai  paaa^  desaua  (pour :  le  pont  sur  lequel  je 
suis  passe/  (Methode  lininot-Bony.)  If  French  children  (and  some  of  their 
elders)  never  made  these  mistakes,  would  they  be  thus  warned  against  them  ? 
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112  DONT,  AND  OU  h^  A  RELATIVE 

*  there's  nothing  to  which  *  (*  on  which,'  etc.) :  ce  2i  quoi  je  pense  '  what 
Tm  thinking  about.'    Note,  also,  the  following  examples : 

Sur  quoi  (Apr^  quoi)  il  s'en  ya.     1         Whereupon  he  goes  off. 
Ayez-YOns  de  quoi  viTW  ?  2         Have  you  enough  to  live  on.? 

nn'yapasdequoiCmeremercier).     3         Don't  mention  it ! 

Remark.  Cases  such  as  une  chose  par  quoi  (=  par  laquelle)  are  excep 
tional.  Note  the  really  sexless  character  of.  one  chose.  This  use  of  quoi 
was  formerly  common  after  various  kinds  of  nouns. 

Query.  What  could  be  the  antecedent  of  quoi  in,  for  example,  n  y  a 
ici  de  quoi  vltir  cinq  cents  enfants  *  There  is  enough  (the  wherewithal)  here 
to  clothe  five  hundred  children  V 

141.  Dont  (Latin  de  unde^  dunde\  originally  an  adverb  of  place,  has 
kept  the  meaning  *  whence '  only  in  figurative  expressions.  Example ; 
la  race  (la  maison)  dont  je  suis  sort!  (or  issu)  *the  stock  (the  house) 
whence  I  came '  etc. ;  but  literally  use  d'oii  or  de  laquelle  etc. :  La 
maison  d'oii  nous  sommes  sortis  est  \  vendre  = '  The  house  that  we 
have  come  out  of  is  for  sale.' 

Note.  Dont  must  imply  no  preposition  except  de  (or  occasionally  par). 
Hence  la  foule  dont  il  ^it  suivi  (*  the  crowd  by  which  he  was  being  fol- 
lowed') implies  il  ^tait  suivi  d'une  foule  (possibly,  par  une  foule).  So 
Phistoire  dont  on  riait  ('  the  story  they  were  laughing  at ')  implies  rire  de 
quelque  chose,  or  rire  de  implies  dont.  So  le  loup  dont  ('  with  which ')  on 
menace  lea  m^hants  enfants  (§  113)  implies  menacer  de.   Etc. 

142.  (Ml  (Latin  ubi  'where')  was  formerly  used  of  persons  (un 
homme  oii  'a  man  in  whom,'  des  hommes  oii  etc.) ;  also  of  nouns  such 
as  chose  'thing'  (une  chose  od).  Now,  oil  can  have  as  its  antecedent 
only  common  nouns  expressing  situation  in  space  or  time  (cf.  §  120), 
or  place-names  (e.g.  Paris).  But  tliis  relative  oii  can  generally  be 
replaced  by  a  suitable  preposition -f  lequel  etc.  (§§  116-117):  la 
chambre  oti  *the  room  in  which,'  or  la  chambre  dans  laquelle;  le 
temps  oii '  the  time  during  which,'  or  le  temps  pendant  lequel ;  eta 

Notes.  As  a  relative,  ob  cannot  be  initial  \  hence  L^  oil  vous  allez  il  y 
a  une  belle  plage  *  Where  you  are  going  there  is  a  fine  beach ' ;  but  inter- 
nally this  \k  is  not  always  required  :  Allez  oh  vous  voudrez  *  Go  wherever 
you  please.'   *That  is  where  .  .  .'  =  C'est  lH  que  .  .  .,  not  C'est  U  oh. 
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J   ""    'other  ftPECIAL  PLURALS.    EXERCISES         113 

143.     Other  Plurals  (cf,  §  136),  not  formed  like  homme-s^ 

a.  Most  nouns  in  -ail  [a:j],  all  masG«Kne,  merely  add  -s,  as  lea 
^ventails  *the  fans';  but  some  seven  change  -ails  to  -aux.  Among 
them:  corail  'coral/  ^mail  *  enamel/  travail  'work/  Mabor.' 

b.  Le  del  ('-the  sky')  has  cieux  [sj0]  (technically,  ciels),  and  un  OBil 
[oeij]  ('an  eye')  has  les  yeux  [j0].  As  oeuf  [oef]  Q^gg')  gives  oeufs 
[0],  so  bcBuf  [beef]  ('ox')  gives  bcBufs  [b0]. 

c.  Nouns  in  -s,  in  -x,  and  in  -z  are  invariable,  but  in  nearly  all  cases 
their  singular  cannot  be  linked  and  therefore  ends  in  a  vowel  for  ^ 
the  €ar\  however,  singular  or  plural,  fils  'son-s'  is  [fis],        Ta/  \^^ 

Examples:  le  pas  [pa]  'the  step,'  le  bras  'the  arm,'  un  gueux  [90]  'a 
vagabond,'  'a  rogue/  le  nez  'the  nose,'  etc. 

Note  un  repas  ezquis  [Rapa  ^kski]  ('an  exquisite  meaP)  but  des  repas 
exquis  [Rspozekski],  un  pas  ('step')  ou  deux  [pa  u  do]  but  pas  k  pas 
[pozapa]  'step  by  step,'  etc.  Only  set  phrases  allow  such  singular  forms 
to  be  linked. 

EXERCISES  (INCLUDING  REVIEW) 

I.  See  particularly  §  113  ;  be  careful  as  to  emphasis. 

I.  If  one  reads  fables  attentively  one  recognizes  in  them  the  ways 
of  many  animals  that  one  knows.  2.  The  animals  that  I  should  be 
afraid  of  aren't  those  whose  merciful  ways  are  lauded  (z^.^^  on)  in  the 
fables.  3.  What  I  like  best  is  stories  (/)  in- which  dogs  and  horses 
figure,  but  I  like  all  stories  in  which  animals  are  involved  (0^ -f  s^agir  ;^ 
§132,^).  4,  I  read  (lis)  those  that  are  studied  by  our  children 
(§  127).  5.  I  am  particularly  delighted  by  stories  that  are  full  of 
ferocious  animals.  6.  If  a  lion  whose  ways, have  been  pleasing  finds  a 
place  therein  (y),  so  much  the  better.  7-  Have  you  ever  met  the  man 
to  whom  the  lion  showed  himself  (s'est  montr^,  or  C)  so  merciful?  or 
the  igtaisg  that  deceived  the  cat  that  the  naughty  children  abused 
{B)}  or  the  family  in  whose  barnyard  the  fox  would  prowl  (^  when- 
ever he  thought  {B)  that  he  would  not  meet  the  dog?  8.  And  was 
the  henhouse  behind  which  this  fox  was  accustomed  to  prowl  (B) 
near  the  house  where  that  dog's  master  lived? 

1  Voir  la  note  au  has  de  la  page  1 10. 
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114  EXERCISES 

II.  Pourquoi  fauMl  dire  c  Tenfant  y  retrouve  ce  que  sa  mbre  lui  en 
a  dit  »  pour  exprimer  notre  pronom  relatif  *what'?   Traduisez : 

I.  What  I  have  said  is  that  I  wrote  three  pages.  2.  I  study  what 
pleases  me.   3.  I  shall  study  whatever  pleases  me  {£>), 

III.  Variations  orales  des'exemples  les  plus  importants  des 
§§  137-143- 

IV.  Translate  (with  special  reference  to  §§  137-143): 

I.  There  is  your  friend  coming  up  the  stairs.  2.  I  hear  him 
coming  up.  3.  Whoever  it  may  be,  I  don't  like  him.  4.  I  have 
never  said  that  to  anyone.  5.  I  shall  do  what  I  please  (plaire  with 
dative,  or  vouloir ;  Z>),  happen  what  may.  6.  I  shall  arrive  there  at 
the  hour  that  I  said  I  should  arrive  at,  cost  what  it  may.  7.  Have 
you  enough  money  (§  140,  ex,  2)  to  pay  [for]  a  carriage?  8.  Noi..-  .'* 
Then  here  are  five  francs.  Thanks!  Don't  mention  it.--^'9niave  ^  fl/ 
you  all  the  money  you  are  going  to  need?  10.  I  have  enough  to 
live  on.  11.  If  one  has  the  wherewithal  to  clothe  a  family  as  big 
as  mine,  one  is  lucky.  12.  The  stock  (family)  from  which  I  issued 
(aux,  ttre)  has  always  had  ideas  to  which  I  don't  incline,  ideas  that 
I  should  laugh  at  if  they  were  truly  amusing.  13.  You're  going  to 
the  theater?    14.  Yes,  that's  where  I'm  going. 

V.  With  special  reference  to  pronunciation,  write  in  French : 

I.  An  tgg  as  big  (gros)  as  an  ox.  2.  Eggs  as  big  as  oxen.  3.  An 
enormous  eye  {adj\  last),  4.  Enormous  eyes.  5.  The  eyes  of  owls 
are  as  big  as  those  of  men.  6.  What  corals  I  and  what  jewels ! 
7.  The  heavens  were  full  of  gods.  8.  One  of  the  gods  had  only 
one  eye  (§§90,  143,  b),  9.  Why  talk  {infin,)  of  the  skies  6/^^ly? 
Ours  are  not  less  beautiful.  10.  We're  finishing  our  labors.  11.  TTie 
horses  are  finishing  their  work.  12.  Is  gold  as  hard  (dur)  as  enamel? 
13.  An  exquisite  enamel  I    14.  Exquisite  enamels ! 
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INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS  iij 

VINGT   ET  UNlfeME  LEgON 
INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS  AND  ADJECTIVES 

144.  Forms.  All  forms  of  the  relative  pronouns,  except  dont,  may 
be  used  as  interrogatives  (pronoms  interrogatifs),  as  follows : 

Qui  le  croit  ?   Qui  Itea-yous  ?         1         Who  believes  it  ?  Who  are  you  ? 

Qui  est-elle  ?   Qui  aont-ils ?  2         Who  is  she?  Who  are  they? 

Qui  Cherchez-Yous ?  Qniyoit-il?     3         Who(m)  are  you  looking  for? 

Whom  does  he  see? 

A  qui  le  ditea-YOUS  ?  Pour  qui  4  Idiom.^  As  if  I  didn't  know ! 
me  prenez-YOUs  ?  For  whom  do  you  take  me  ? 

De  qui  est  cette  conjecture  ?  5         Whose  guess  is  that? 

A  qui  est  ce  pauvre  chien  ?  6         Who(m)  does  this  poor  dog  be- 

long to  ? 

145 .  Qui  interrogative  may  be  a  subject  ^f  prpf^i^^t?  *i"""i"Ti*iv*=>  /  •/  * 
(exs.  I  and  2);   a  direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb  (ex.  3);  the 
object  of  any  preposition  (exs.  4,  5,  6).    It  is  invariable,  is  often 
stressed,  and  should  not  be  elided.    It  is  always  personal.    (Compare 
Qui  arrive  ?  with  Qu'est-ce  qui  arrive  ?) 

Note.  Qui  est-ce  qui  arrive?  is  less  blunt  than  Qui  arrive?  and  Qui 
est-ce  que  vous  cherchez  ?  is  less  blunt  than  Qui  cherchez-vous  ?  Likewise, 
A  qui  estrce  que  etc.  for  A  qui .  .  .  (Groups  wherein  toe  would  be  repeated 
are  barred :  A  qui  est  ce  chien  ?  not  A  qui  est-ce  qu'est  ce  chien  ?) 

a.  Qui  is  generally  masculine,  but  may  be  feminine :  Qui  est  plus 
beUe? 

146.  Que  (qW).  This  neuter  interrogative  is  the  unstressed  form 
of  quoi  (just  as  me  is  the  unstressed  form  of  moi).  It  cannot  be  used 
as  a  subject  unless  we  regard  it  as  such  when  followed  by  est,  ^tait, 
and  other  singular  forms  of  fttre.    Examples : 

Qu'est-ce  qui  I'emb^te  ?  What  (is  it  that)  annoys  him  ? 

Remarks.  Que  Pembdte  ?  would  be  impossible.  Even  with  est,  ftait, 
etc.,  que  must  be  supplemented  by  ce :  Qu'est-ce  done  ?  *  What  is  it  then  ?' 
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Que  Youa  en  semble-t-il  ?  *  What  do  you  think  about  it  ?  ^  shows  que  sup- 
plemented by  the  neuter  il.  Note  also  what  verbs  occur  in  Qa'arriTe-t-il  ? 
*  What  happens  ? '  Qu'en  reste-t-il  ?  *  What  remains  oi  it  ? '  Qu'en  ^tait-il 
Bortl  ?  *  What  had  come  of  it?'  Que  se  passe-t-il?  *  What  is  occurring?' 

Que  YOtts  en  semble?  (without  11),  though  colloquial,  illustrates  archaic 
syntax. 

a.  In  very  colloquial  French,  Qu'est-^e  occasionally  stands  for  Qui  est-ce. 

Benjamine,  appelant,  —  Monsieur  Paul  Normand. 
PAUL.--Qu*e8t-ce  [i.e.  Qui  est-ce]  qui  m'appelle? 
13ENJ AMINE.  —  C'est  moi,  monsieur. 

h.  Qu'est-ce,  without  11,  elle,  etc.,  may  be  condescending  or  derogatory: 
Votre   ami   est   beaucoup   mieuz   (*nicer,^   ^better-looking')   que   yous. 

Qu'est-ce  que  c'est?  {freely^  *  What's  his  trade?'   but  word  for  word, 

*What  is  it?')   C'est  un  peintre  *He's  a  painter.' 

3      '       /  EXERCISE  I  y     '       i 

I.  What  is  killing  that  man?  2.  What  i^  he  killing^ ^.  What 
expresses  your,  idea  better  than  that?  4.  WRattrunks  ))6ur  niend  ? 
5.  What  said  the  little  fish  ?  6.  He  said :  *  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  me  ? '  7.  What  happened  ?  {Use  C)  8.  The  fisherman  put  (mit) 
the  carplet  into  his  creel.  9.  What  occurred  then?  10.  Tht  fisher- 
man's wife  put  it,  this  carplet,  into  her  frying-pan.  11.  What- re- 
mained (was  left)  of  it?  12.  The  bones  (aretes  [aRe:t]).  13.  What 
was  it  that  annoyed  this  poor  little  fish?  14.  What  annoyed  him 
was  (ci^-\-  A  of  fttre)  that  way  (fa9on)  of  ending  (infin.)  his  life. 
15.  What  do  you  think  about  it?  {Four  ways.) 


147.  Que  is  used  in  inquiring  about  thtngs  (grammatically  masculine 
or  feminine)  when  quel  or  lequel  (§  155)  would  necessarily  imply  a 
consideration  of  several  objects.    Examples : 

Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  pa  ?  —  5a,  1  What  is  that  ? — That,  my  child, 
mon  enfant,  c'est  une  girafe.— Et  is  a  giraffe.  —  And  what  is  a  gi- 

qu'est-ce  done,  une  giraf  e  ?  raffe  ? 

Qu'est-ce  que  je  vols  U  ?  C'est  2  What  is  it  that  I  (What  do  I) 
Guignol.  see  there?   That's  Punch. 

a.  Applied  to  persons,  que -f  toe  usually  =  our  'what  .  .  .?': 
Qu'est-iMe^mogsieur  ?   '  What  is  that  gentleman  ? '  C'est  \m  financier. 
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Note.   Que  subject  nominative  (as  in  Que  vous  en  semble-t-il  ?)  must 

not  be  confounded  with  que  predicate  nominative,  exemplified  by  Que 

suis-je?   *What  am    I?'    by  Que   sont-ile?   *What  are   they?'   by  Que 

deyient-elle ?  'What  does  she  become?'  ('What  is  becoming  of  her?') 

or  by  Que  sont-elles  devenues  ?  '  What  has  become  of  them  ? '   (Note  these 

two  verbs.) 

_^  ,  ^  EXERCISE  n  ^^  * 

I.  Whois  cEung  me?  2.  wfiaTdoes  nfewSnt  (d^sirer)?  3.  Who 
is  it?  4.  It's  an  advertising  agent  (courtier  de  publicity).  5.  What's 
that?  6.  That,  sir?  I  don't  know  (sais)  what  it  is.  7.  The  gentle- 
man will  tell  you  what  it  is.  8.  Good  day,  sir.  9.  The  servant  tells 
mejthat  you  are  an  (^f^-Ugi^yertisuigagent  10.  Is  that  really 
wHawT^Tare?  11.  Yes;  that  KwiiaTlanrr  12.  And  you,  sir,  what 
are  you  ?    13.  I  ?   I'm  what's  -called  a  painter.   Etc^ 

^  14B.  Que  (qu')  is  often  a  procliti(5accusative : 

Que  dit-il  (or  Qu'est-ce  qu'il  dit)  1  What  does  he  say  and  what  do 
et  qu'en  penses-tu  ?   Qu'y  a-t-il  de  you  think  about  it  ?   What  is  there 

si  drdle  en  ce  qu'il  dit  1»  that's  so  funny  in  what  he  says  ? 

a.  Que  (rarely  Qu')  occurs  in  direct  questions  before  a  few  infinitives: 

Que  dire?  Quefaire?  Quer^pon-  2  What  is  (was)  to  be  said?  .  .  . 
dre?  (But  «^/,  e.g.,  Qu'expliquer?)     -      done  ?...  replied  ? 

Remark.  Que  must  not  be  strongly  stressed.  Hence,  not  Que,  Jean,  en 
pensea-tu  ?  but  Jean,  qu'en  penses-tu  ?  or  Qu'en  pensea-tu,  Jean  ?  etc. 

149.  Quoi  corresponds  to  que  as  moi  corresponds  to  me,  being 
required  in  all  stressed  positions : 

Quoi?  (^r  Quoi!)  Tuparsd^jk?     1         What?  You're  leaving  already  ? 

Je  dis  . .  .   Vous  dites  quoi  ?  2  I  say  —  You  say  what  ? 

Pourquoi  le  dire?  A  quoi  bon  3  Why  say  it?  What  is  the  use 
discuter  ?   De  quoi  s'agissait-il  ?  of  arguing  ?   What  was  involved  ? 

Remarks.  In  Pourquoi  le  dire?  (ex.  3)  quoi  is  the  object  of  pour; 
in  Pour  quoi  faire?  *In  order  to  do  what?'  it  is  the  (accusative)  object  of 
faire,  but  cannot  be  que  (as  in  Que  dire  ?)  because  pour  attracts  the  stressed 
form;  so  in  £n  quoi  faisant?.  or  En  faisant  quoi?  'In  doing  what?'  In 
A  quoi  bon  we  have  an  ellipsis:  this  quoi  is  a  neuter  pronoun,  not  an 
adjective  modifying  bon.    In  indirect  questions  quoi  does  not  require  ce. 
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150.  Qael  (quelle,  quels,  quelles)  precedes  nouns  or  various  forms 
of  4tre: 

Quel  k%t  aTM-TOua,  et  quels  1  How  old  are  you,  and  what 
snjets  ates-TOoa  ^tudi^?  subjects  have  you  studied? 

Quelle  beure  est-il,  et  quel  train  2  What  time  is  it,  and  what  (which) 
allona-notts  preudro  ?  train  are  we  going  to  take  ? 

Note.  Also  exclamatively :  Quel  aplomb  I  'What  (a)  cheek!'  Quelle 
YOixI  *  What  a  voice!'  Quels  enfantsl  *What  children!'  Quel  joli  lapinl 
*  What  a  pretty  rabbit ! ' 

Quelle  est  ta  raison?  Qnelles  3  What  is  your  reason?  What 
sent  tee  excuses?  are  your  excuses? 

Exclamatively :  Quelle  teit  ma  surprise  de  n'y  trouver  personne  I  '  What 
was  my  surprise  to  find  nobody  there ! ' 

EXERCISE  m 

I.  What  had  she  said  ?  (Tivo  7uays.)  2.  What  did  you  think  about 
xtlJTwo  7vays,)  3.  What  was  there  so  annoying  (.  .  .  emb^tant)  in 
.  wHaX^^idkided  to  ?  (a  fait  .  .  .).  Nothinj;.  4:  Then  why  speak  of 
it?  5.  What  is  the  use  of  taking  sides  (§  149,  ex.  j)  when  one 
doesn't  know  what's  involved  (§  149,  /Remarks)?  6.  What  a  man! 
No,  rather  (plut6t)  what  a  woman  I  7.  What  is  it  you  are  saying 
(§  474,  -<4)?  8.  Why  ask?  9.  What  I  say  does  not  concern  you. 
10.  I'm  the  one  who  will  succeed  in  (§  132,  //)  bringing  our  friends 
together  (lupprocher).  11.  By  doing  what  ?  12.  How  do  you  know 
what  their  reasons  are?  (Noun  last)  13.  What  excuse  could  you 
find?  14.  You  don't  even  know  (m6me  pas)  what  trains  they  are 
going  to  take. 


'1p 
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VINGT-DEUXifeME  LEgON 

INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS  AND  ADJECTIVES  (CONCLUDBD) 
INTERROGATIVE  ADVERBS 

151.  Qui  (=  'who/  'whom'),  interrogative,  allows  no  antecedent  in 
indirect  questions  (Dites-moi  qui  c'est,  dites-moi  qui  tous  choisissez 
*Tell  me  who  it  is,  tell  me  whom  you  choose') ;  whereas  que  ('what') 
may  occur  without  ce  only  before  a  few  infinitives  (as  below),  and  here 
we  must  sometimes  use  quoi. 

Que  or  Quoi  Before  Infinitives.   After  je  ne  sais  (iMts),  and  a  few 
variants,  either  que  or  quoi  may  precede  an  infinitive ;  thus : 
Je  ne  sais  que  (or  quoi)  dire.  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 

But,  Je  ne  sais  quoi  imiter  *I  don*t  know  what  to  imitate,'  because 
imiter  may  be  intransitive.  Je  ne  sais  qu'imiter  would  mean  *  I  know  only 
how  to  imitate.'   Cf.  Ce  n'cst  que  lui  *  It's  only  he.' 

Again,  Je  ne  sais  pas  du  tout  quoi  jouer  =  '  I  don't  at  all  know  what  to 
play,'  says  a  card-player.  Je  ne  sais  que  jouer  would  mean  *  I  know  only 
how  to  play  (gamble).' 

152.  Je  ne  sais  qui  often  means  hardly  more  than  '  somebody  (or 
other)' ;  so  je  ne  sais  quoi  often  means  'something  (or  other)' : 

Je  ne  sais  qui  m'a  dit .  .  .  (Cf.  1         Somebody  (or  other,  /  don't 

Quelqn'nn  m'a  dit  .  .  .)  ^n^nv  who)  has  told  me  — 

Elle  avait  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  mys-  2         There  was  something  mysteri- 

t^enx.  (Cf.  quelque  chose  de . . .)  ous  about  her  {I  don't  know  what). 

Remark.  Here  je  ne  sais  is  seldom  if  ever  varied  in  tense,  number,  or 
person,  and  each  group  virtually  constitutes  an  indefinite  pronoun ;  but  the 
speaker  necessarily  expresses  ignorance  of  identity  (cf.  qnelqn'un  and 
quelque  chose). 

163.  In  Que  lui  faut-U?  ('What  does  he,  or  she,  need?'),  Qn'im- 
porte  tela?  ('What  does  that  matter?'),  Qu^importe?  ('No  matter!' 
'  What  difference  does  it  make  ? '),  and  in  variants  thereof,  que  eludes 
analysis,  but  seems  to  have  been  originally  nominative  with  falloir 
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(il  faut,  11  fallalt,  U  faudralt,  etc.)  and  accusative  with  importer 
(Importe,  Importalt,  etc.),  or  adverbial. 

154.  Que  is  more  or  less  clearly  adverbial  in  the  following  examples: 

Que  M  I'a-t-elle  ezpliqii6  ?  1         (Oh,)  Why  hasn't  she  explained 

it? 

Que  Tons  6t»i  bean  (belle)  t  2         How  handsome  you  are ! 

Qn'ett-il  beaoin  de  le  dire  ?  3         What  need  of  saying  it? 

Que  de  choaes  Tona  aTex  tom^  I       4         How  many  things  you've  seen ! 

Que  eert  la  science  sana  la  yertn  ?  6  What  is  the  use  of  science  with- 
out virtue  ? 

Remarks.  Examples  2  and  4  illustrate  colloquial  usage.  Examples  i, 
3,  5,  are  more  or  less  stilted  and  might  be  altered  thus:  Pourquoi  ne 
Pa-t-elle  pas  ezpliqu6?  (note  pas).  Quel  besoin  7  a-t-il  (ai-je  etc.)  de  le 
dire  ?  A  qnoi  eert,  etc. 

N.B.  Qne  and  quoi  must  not  be  used  for  our  adjective  'what' :  *  What 
man  do  you  obey '  =  A  quel  homme  ob^issez-yous  ?  '  What  is  your  opinion ' 
=  Quel  est  TOtre  avis  ? 

155.  Quel  and  Lequel.  In  living  French,  quel  (quelle  etc.),  like 
'which'  and  *what,'  usually  expects  a  simple  reply  as  to  identity 
rather  than  a  description  of  qualities.^  So  lequel  (laquelle  etc),  but 
always  pronominally,  always  with  the  idea  of  plurality,  and  usually 
with  reference  to  things  or  persons  already  mentioned : 

Quel  est  votre  petit  nom  ?  1         What  is  your  Christian  name? 

Lequel  de  ces  noms  pr^f^rez-  2  Which  of  these  names  do  you  pre- 
Yous  ?  Lequel  en  est  le  plus  ancien  ?  f  er  ?  Which  of  them  is  the  oldest  ? 

De  toutes  ces  carri^res  laquelle  3  Of  all  these  careers,  which  will 
choisiras-tUy  et  dans  laquelle  auras-  you  choose,  and  in  which  shall  you 

tu  le  plus  de  chances  de  r^ussir  ?  be  most  likely  to  succeed  ? 

a.  Quel  in  Exclamations.  In  exclamations,  quel  (quelle  etc.)  gener- 
ally expresses  either  degree  or  quality : 

Jesaisbien  quelle  fenimelogique  4  I  know  well  what  a  logical  wo- 
Tous  Itee.  man  you  are. 

.  1  Quel  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ^ua/is,  meaning  '  of  what  kind  ?'    Qualis  > 
qualiias  >  French  quality,  English  *  quality.* 
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£t  sea  dents  I   Quelles  dents !         5  And  his  teeth !    What  teeth ! 

Quelle  (charmante)  mai'son !  6         What  a  (charming)  house ! 

Note.  Never  quel  un,  quelle  une.  English  varies :  Quel  garpon  = 
*What  a  boy!'  but  Quel  temps  =  * What  weather!' 

b.  In  true  interrogation,  direct  or  indirect,  quel  (quelle  etc.) 
seldom  inquires  as  to  qualities.    Notable  examples: 

Quel,  homme  est  Simonein  ? —  7     '    What  kind  of  man  is  Simonein  ? 

Un  g^nie,  mon  yieuz.  —  A  genius,  my  boy. 

Quelle  est  cette  femme  avec  la-  8         Freely    translated^    Who    and 

quelle  il  est  sorti  ?  —  Une  madame  what  is  that  woman  with  whom 

de  Valleroy  I   Bien  peu  de  chose  I  he   went   out  ?  —  A   madame   de 

{Marquis  de  Priola,  I,  7)  Valleroy !    Nothing  much ! 

Note.  Occasionally  quel  (quelle  etc.)  stands  alone  (is  used  absolutely) : 
Connaissez-Yous  le  proyerbe  ?  —  Quel  ?  *  Which  ? '  {L  ^ Autre,  III,  3).  Here 
the  normal  form  would  be  Lequel  ?  (i.e.  Quel  proyerbe  ?) 

c.  Je  ne  sais  quel  (quelle  etc.).  This  group  is  often  equivalent  to 
an  indefinite  adjective : 

Je  ne  sais  quel  air  de  yertu  res-  9  A  certain  indefinable  air  of  vir- 
pirait  dans  ses  traits.  tue  breathed  in  her  features. 

Remarks.  Unlike  our  *  I  know  not  what  .  .  . ,'  this  formula  belongs 
both  to  literature  and  to  everyday  speech.  How  would  you  translate  this.'*  — 
II  Payait  lu  dans  je  ne  sais  quel  liyre,  or  Vous  rencontrerez  je  ne  sais 
quelles  difficult^s.  Note  also  (a  arriye  dans  n^mporte  quel  pays  =  '  That 
can  happen  in  any  country '  (///.  *  in  no  matter  what  country ').  What  rela- 
tion does  this  je  ne  sais  quel  (quelle  etc.)  bear  to  je  ne  sais  qui  and  to  je  ne 
sais  quoi?  (See  §  152.) 

On  quel  que  soit  (fftt  etc.)  *  whatever  may  be'  (*was'),  see  §  228. 

156.     Interrogative  Adverbs  in  Questions  or  Exclamations 

1.  Combien  [k5bjg].  Combien  tu  lui  ressembles !  *  How  much  you  look 
like  him  (her)!'  Combien  fa  cofite-t-il?  'How  much  does  that  cost?' 
Combien  d'argent  et  combie%  de  billets  [bije]  ayez-yous  ?  /  How  much 
money  and  how  many  tickets  have  you?'  Combien  (d'entre  eux)  I'ont 
dit  ?  *  How  many  (of  them)  have  said  it  ? '  Combien  yous  etes  bon  I 
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2.  Commeiit  [k5ma].  Comment  ceU  8'ezpU^ue4-il  ?  *  How  is  that  (to 
be)  explained?*  Comment  allei-TOiis  'How  are  you?'  More  formally, 
Comment  rone  portei-Toas  ?  Familiarly,  Comment  (a  ya-t-il  ?  *  How  goes 
it?'  (in  general). 

3.  Oh.   Oh  TOit-on  ceU  ?  'Where  does  one  (can  one)  see  that ? ' 

4.  Ponrquoi.  See  §  149,  and  note  that  a  qiioi,  de  quoi,  en  qnoi  (*in 
what,'  *in  what  way/  'wherein'),  etc.  lu-e  not  joined. 

6.  Qnand.  (^nand  Tiendra-t-elle ?  'When  will  she  come?'  (Note  that 
lonqne,  'when,'  'at  the  time  that,'  is  never  interrogative,  and  is  always  a 
conjunction.) 

EXERCISES 

I.  To  familiarize  yourself  with  the  interrogatives  here  considered, 
wherever  possible  change  the  subject  or  object  of  each  of  the  twenty 
or  more  examples  in  §§  1 51-156,   Then  translate  II  (below). 

II.  I.  Tell  me  what  interests  you,  what  jou  like  most.  2.  Many 
things.  I  don't  know  what  to  answer.  What  answer  shall  I  give 
you  ?  (Z>  or  preferably  faut-il).  3.  What  a  logical  person  you  are ! 
(§§  154-156.)  4.  What  opinion  can  I  (puis-je)  give  you  ?  I  have  many 
opinions;  which  do  you  desire?  5.  If  you  were  choosing  a  career, 
which  would  you  choose  ?  Which  is  the  best  ?  6.  I  should  choose 
the  one  in  which  I  should  have  the  most  chances  of  succeeding. 
7.  I  don't  know  which  would  be  the  best.  8.  How  many  careers 
are  there  for  me  ?  9.  Which  of  them  are  the  most  agreeable  ?  How 
can  I  know  ?  10.  Could  I  succeed  in  anything Q in  no  matter  what?')  ? 
1 1 .  Somebody  or  other  has  said  that  science  offers  a  good  career,  but 
what  science?  and  wherein  would  that  career  be  'good'?  12.  My 
friend  X  prefers  the  study  of  languages.  Why  ?  That  is  what  I 
don't  k|iow,^3.  He  tells  me  that  in  order  to  learn  a  language  one 
must  know  how  to  imitate  (faut  -f  infin^^  but  what  ?  1 4.  If  one 
knows  only  how  to  imitate?  —  One  must  know  what  to  imitate, 
and  whom  one  is  to  imitate  (again  faut).  15.  What  is  the  use  of 
studying  languages  in  grammars  ?  16.  I've  read,  somewhere  or  other, 
that  all  grammars  are  full  of  mistakes.  17.  How  many  grammars 
do  you  know  (connaitre)?  i» 
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VINGT-TROISlfeME  LECON 
LE  LANGAGE.   PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  VERBS  IN  -ER 

\157.  Le  Langagc*/w^^     .        -     - 

Four  la  science,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  bien  et  demaV  au  moins  en  lin-     1 
guistique :  une  prononciation,  une  forme,  un  proc^d^  syntaxique, 
sont  employes,  ou  ont  et^  employes  k  telle  ^poque  *  ou  dans  telle     3 
region  et  s'expliquent  de  telle  fa^on,  voilk  tout  ce  qui  Tint^resse, 

Son  objet  e'tant*  pr^cise'ment  de  constater '  que  tout  change    5 
sans  cesse,  que  les  phonemes  reputes  aujourd'hui  les  plus  gros- 
sibrement  fttutifs  seront  proclamds  demain  les  seuls  legitimes,  que    7 
Tanalogie  de  sons,  de  formes,  de  sens,  de  constructions,  travaille 
incessamment  k  reformer  d'apr^s  des  affinitds   nouvelles*  les     9 
groupes  qu'elle  avait  cree's^  elle  est  absolument  ferme'e  k  Tid^e 
de  correction.*         -  '  -  11 

II  n'en  saurait  ^tre  de  m^me  •  de  Tart,  qui  a  pour  objet  non  la 
constatation  mais  Tenseignement, 'pour  but  non  la  connaissance    13 
des  faits  mais  leur  utilisation  dans  ime  certaine  vue. 

Une  langue  est  un  instrument  de  communication  entre  ceux   16 
qui  s'en  servent,^  et,  quand  on  s'en  sert^  t  correctement »,  on 
est  d'une  part  *  plus  s^r  d^^tre  compris,'  et  d'autre  part  on  jouit    17 
d'une  estime  qui  augmente  la  ^^  valeur  sociale. 

Une  «  faute  de"  fran^ais*,  une  «  faute  d'orthographe  d  m^mc,    19 
disqualifient ;  il  faut  ^^  done  les  ^viter,  il  faut  parler  et  ^crire  «  cor- 
fectement».    Mais  qui  d^cidera  de"  la  correction?  Pour  la  pro-   21 
nonciatibn,  il  n'y  a  pas  d'autoritd  etablie :  TAcad^mie  fran9aise,** 
dont  9'aurait  ^*  et^  sans  doute  le  devoir,  n'a  jamais  donnd  d'ortho-   23 
e'pie  ^® ;  la  seule  rbgle  est  de  parler  comme  on  parle  k  Paris  dans 
la  bonne  society  (dont  les  acteurs  du  Thedtre-Fran9ais  ^^  sont,   26 
surtout  aux  yeux  des  Strangers,  les  repr^sentants  attitrds) ;  c'est 
une  affaire  de  pratique  et  d'exercice.  27 

Gaston  Paris  [pani's]  (1839-1903),  in  a  preface  to  L,  Cledat*s  Gram- 

maire  raisonnie  de  la  langue fran^aise.   (The  original  is  not  paragraphed.) 

Notes,    i.  See  exercise  III  (page  126)  and,  if  need  be,  the  French- 
English  vcK»biilary  at  the  end  of  the  book.    Note  carefully  all  new  words. 
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2.  *at  such  and  such  a  period.'  3.  *  being'  (see  to^,  §  426).  4.  *new'  (ni. 
nonTean).  5.  oorrscti(m=  'correcting,'  'correctness,'  or  'correction.'  6.  n 
en  est  de  m^me  de  = '  The  case  is  the  same  for ' ;  here  saurait  (from  sayoir, 
E)  has  about  the  same  value  as  saurais  in  Je  oe  saorais  yous  le  dire  'I 
really  couldn't  tell  you ' ;  translate :  '  No  such  thing  can  be  said  of.'  7.  From 
^  of  se  senrir  (de).  8. '  on  the  one  hand.'  9.  P.  p.  of  compreodre.  i  o.  Here, 
'one's.'  II.  Here,  'in.'  12.  From  A  of  falloir.  13.  Here,  ^ shall  decide  as 
to'  (§  86,  a\  14.  Founded  by  Richelieu  (1634)  to  compile  and  publish  (don- 
ner)  a  dictionary  of  the  French  language,  and  thus  to  act  as  a  kind  of  lin- 
guistic legislature.  1 5.  Regular  elision  of  ce  before  forms  of  ayoir,  aux.  vb. 
16.  'rules  of  pronunciation.'  17.  Called  also  la  ComMie-Franpaise ;  a  na- 
tional theater,  founded  in  1680;  presents  a  classic  repertory  (Moli^re  etc.) 
and  modern  pieces ;  several  other  Parisian  theaters  more  often  reproduce 
the  natural  speech  of  'good  society.' 

15S.  Verbs  in  -u^r.    Type  payer 

Though  not  with  complete  consistency,  before  a  silent  e  nearly  all 
such  verbs  change  their  y  to  i.    Examples : 

1.  employer  'employ' :  group  Ay  yous  employes  [dplwtije],  but  j'emploie 
[dplwa] ;  for  Z>,  tu  emploieras  [dplwaRa]  etc. 

2.  essuyer  'dry,'  'wipe':  group  A^  nous  essuyons  [^qij5],  but  Z>,  elle 
Msuiera  [^sqi;j(9)Ra  or  ^sqiRa]  etc.;  in  A,  essuie-s  and  esauient  =  [^sqi  or 


3,  balayer  'sweep,'  'sweep  away,'  payer  'pay,'  'pay  for,'  and  like  verbs, 
niay  keep  y  throughout^  in  which  case  their  aye  usually  becomes  [e(:)j]. 
Instead  of  Je  paierai  or  je  payerai  [pej(3)Re],  etc.,  we  sometimes  find  je 
palrai  [peRe]  etc.   Cf.  §  419. 

a.  Verbs  in  -yer  [je]  or  in  -iller  [je],  as  veiller  [ve-je] ' be  awake,' '  be 
watchful,'  create  some  difficulty.    Study  what  a  French  expert  says  :  ^ 

«  Pour  tous  ces  verbes,  il  n'y  a  aucune  difference  de  prononciation,  aux 
deux  premieres  personnes  du  pluriel,  entre  le  present  de  I'indicatif  [A^  et 
I'imparfait  de  Tindicatif  [B]  ou  le  present  du  subjonctif.  *  *  * 

«  Aujourd'hui,  quand  on  veut  bien  fr  re  comprendre,  en  parlant,  que  le 
verbe  est  k  ['in']  I'imparfait^  on  prohonce  avec  affectation  noiis  payions 
[peij5],  mais  ce  n'est  Ik  qu'un  artifice  qui  repose  sur  I'orthographe.® 

1  L.  Cledat,  Grammaire  raisonnSey  §  373.    See  §  419  of  thi^  book. 
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159.  Verbs  in  -ier  and  -uer.    Types  etudier  and  tuer 

Sounds.  In  speech,  all  -er  verbs  wherein  -er-  follows  a  vowel 
(groups  D  and  E)  are  treated  thus :  j'^udie  [etydi]  *  I  study/  but 
j'^tudierai  =  [5etydiRe]  and  ^udieriez  =  [etydinje]  ;  but  see  §§394 
and  418. 

a.  The  Type  etudier.  Furthermore,  Etudier  =  [etydje],  ^tudions  = 
[etydjS],  etc.,  i  being  [j]  before  audible  inflectional  endings.  In  speech y 
^tudiions  and  ^tudiiez  (indicative  in  group  B,  or  present  subjunctive) 
are  distinguished  only  with  an  effort  from  6tttdions  and  ^udiez.  Cf. 
payions  and  payiez  (§  158,  a), 

b.  Tuer  *kiir  is  usually  a  monosyllable:  [tqe].  Similarly,  je  tuais 
[tqe]  ;  je  louais  (*I  was  praising')  =  generally  [Iwe]  ;  etc. 

160.  Cammencer  and  manger.  Verbs  in  -cer  and  in  -ger  must  pre- 
serve [s]  and  [5]  throughout. 

Hence  the  cedilla  in  commencer  *  begin,'  before  a  and  o:  je  com- 
ments, tu  commengas,  nous  commen9on8,  etc.  Hence,  likewise,  the 
silent  e  in  manger  'eat,'  before  a  and  o;  il  mangea  [ma'sa],  nous 
mange&mes,  nous  mangeons,  etc. 

Note.  This  holds  good  for  all  kinds  of  words,  but  ge  [3]  is  so  rare  be- 
fore u.that  gageure  [gasyiR],  *  wager,'  is  commonly  mispronounced  [gajoeiR]. 

Queries.  Why  *pronounc^r^ble,'  but  *  pronouncing  \?  Why  *  singing,' 
but  *  singing'  (from  *  singe')?  Why  'dungeon'  (donjon)?,  How  might  a 
Frenchman  pronounce  manga  or  commencons  ?  Why  9'aurait  (=  ce  aurait) 
in  §  157,  line  23? 

EXERCISES 

I.  Write  in  French,  then  pronounce : 

I.  I  (We,  You)  wipe  the  glasses.  2.  I  (etc.)  am  paying  that  debt. 
3.  We  (You)  were  paying  for  those  lessons.  4.  Lucile  was  sweeping 
(would  sweep)  all  the  rooms.  5.  You  (We)  must  be  watchful  (II  faut 
que  -h  subjunctive),    6.  We  were  studying ;  we  must  study. 

II.  Write  out  in  full,  then  pronounce,  groups  B  and  E  of  essayer 
'  try,'  group  D  of  lier  *  tie,'  *  bind,'  group  A  of  commencer,  and  group  C 
of  ^changer  *  exchange,'  using  reasonable  complements,  as  le,  la,  les,  etc. 
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III.  Translate  (with  reference  particularly  to  §  157) : 

I.  If  we  speak  badly,  or  if  we  make  (§  478,  A)  mistakes  in  spelling, 
we  are  not  so  sure  (=  are  less  sure)  of  being  understood.  2.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  speak  well,  if  we  write  (§  472,^)  our  books  and 
letters  in  (en)  good  French,  or  in  good  English,  the  number  (le 
nombre)  of  those  who  can  (§  89,  d)  understand  us  will  be  greater, 
and  we  shall  enjoy  an  esteem  which  will  increase  our  social  value. 

3.  If  we  are  studying  language,  we  note  that  it  is  changing  un- 
ceasingly, but  that  it  changes  slowly  and  that  most  of  the  forms  of 
which  we  make  use  (on  wM  employer  or  se  servir  de)  are  very  old 
(anciennes).  4.  But  analogy  is  always  at  work  re-forming  the  groups 
that  it  has  created,  and  sounds  or  constructions  which  are  considered 
(t4se  on)  grossly  inaccurate  (fautif^)  will  be  proclaimed  to-morrow 
the  nnl]  ■  nllnwnhlr  ones. 

5.  Yes,  it  is  true  that  forms,  processes  of  syntax  —  all  speech- 
sounds  (m,)  —  change  unceasingly;  it  is  tr\ie  also  that  science  is 
absolutely  closed  to  [the  idea  of]  correcting.  6.  It  notes  and  records ; 
it  endeavors  (essayer)  to  explain  such  and  such  a  group  of  sounds 
or  such  and  such  a  construction  (/). 

7.  As  an  object  of  art,  what  is  the  aim  of  language  (du  .  .  .)? 
8.  Evidently  instruction,  the  communication  of  ideas  (des  .  .  .),  and 
the  utilization  of  facts  with  a  certain  end  in  view  {simply  as  in 
line  14).  9.  If  those  who  speak  best  seldom  use  slang  (argot,  m.), 
the  reason  is,  in  general,  that  this  [i.e.'  slang]  is  not  a  good  instru- 
ment for  (de)  communication.  10.  There  are  many  other  things 
which  are  bad  (mauvais-)  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  avoid. 

IV.  (Oral.)  I.  Qu'est-ce  qui  n'existe  pas  pour  la  linguistique, 
selon  notre  auteur  ?  2.  Pourquoi,  en  parlant  n'importe  quelle  langue, 
doit-on  essayer  de  parler  «  correctement » ? 

V.  (Causerie.)   Molifere  et  la  Com^die-Frangaise. 
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VINGT-QUATRlfeME  LEgON 

FURTHER    PECULIARITIES    OF    VERBS    IN    -ER,      THE    TYPES 

MBNBR  '(TO)  LEAD/  CtUER  '(TO)  YIELD,'  RtVER  '(TO)  DREAM/ 

JETER  '(TO)  THROW 

Prefatory  Note.  In  the  following  anecdote  of  Louis  XI  (1423- 1483) 
and  his  Astrologer,  the  only  words  possibly  requiring  definition  are  r^ne 
'reign,'  prWt  {p-p-)  *  predicted,'  venger  '(to)  avenge,'  faire  mourir  (see 
note),  envoie  .  .  .  chercher  (see  note),  ordonne  k  '  orders,'  fenltre  *  window,' 
prftendez  'claim,'  parfaitement  'perfectly,'  esprit  'mind,'  U-dessus  'there- 
upon,' le  faire  jeter  (see  note),  fit  prendre  (see  note),  soin  'care,'  fit  {C  of 
faire)  'did,'  pouvoir  (as  a  noun)  'power,'  and  mort  'death.' 

161.      Louis  XI  et  son  Astrologue  [Iwi  5:z  e  sonastRobg] 

1 


Un  astrologue,  sous  le  r^gne  de 
Louis  XI,  ayant  pr^dit  quelque  chose 
de  d^sagrdable  k  ce  roi,  Sa  Majesty, 
pour  se  venger,  r^solut  de  le  faire 
mourir.*  11  envoie  le  jour  suivant 
chercher*  I'astrologue,  et  ordonne  k 
ses  gens,  k  un  signal  donn^,  de  le 
jeter  par  la  fen^tre. 

AusatOt  que  le  roi  le  voit:  «  Vous 
qui  pretendez,  dit-il,  ^tre  si  sage,  et 
savoir  si  parfaitement  la  destin^  des 
autres,  dites-moi  un  peu  quelle  est  la 
vOtre,  et  combien  de  temps  vous  avez 
encore  k  vivre  1 » 

L'astrologue,  qui  apprdhendait  quel- 
que danger,  r^pondit  avec  une  grande 
prince  d'esprit:  «Je  sais  ma  desti- 
ne, et  je  suis  certain  de  mourir  trois 
jours  avant  Votre  Majesty. » 

Le  roi,  Ik-dessus,  loin  de  le  faire 
jeter*  par  la  fen^tre,  fit  prendre,*  au 
contraire,  le  plus  grand  soin  de  lui. 


[dfenastRDlog,  su  b  Reji  ds  Iwi 

5:z,  ejd  pRedi  kelksjo'z  ds  deza- 
3     gRea:bl  a  s(3)  Rwa,  sa  ma^este, 

puR  s(3)  vfi:3e,  Rezoly  d(3)b  fe-R 
5     mu(:)Ri:R.    Ildvwa  b  3u:r  sqivd 

JeRje  lastRolog,  e  oRdon  a  se 
7     3a,  a  06  sipal  done,  d(9)b33te 

paR  la  f(3)ne:tR.] 
9         [osito  ka  1(9)  Rwa  b  vwa  «  vu 

ki  pRetade,  ditil,  e:tR  si  sa:3,  e 
11    savwa:R  si  paRfetma  la  destine 

dezoitR,  ditmwa  06  p0.  kel  e  la 
13    voitR,  e  k5bjp.  da  tfi  vuzavezQ- 

ko-R  a  vi:vR. »] 
15        [lastRolog,  ki  apRedde  kelkd 

da:3e,  Rep5di  avekyn  gRdid  pRe- 
17    zd's  d^spRi  (( 39  se  ma  destine, 

e  39  sqi  seRte  d(9)  mu(:)Ri:R  tRwa 
19    3u:R(z)ava  votR9  ma3este. »] 

[b  Rwa,  latsy,  lw£  d(9)b  fe-R 
21    39te  paR  la  f(9)ne:tR,  fi  pRflidR,  o 

k5tRe:R,  b*  ply  gRd  swg  da  Iqi, 
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et  fit  tout  ce  qui  ^tait  en  son  pouvoir    23    e  fi  tus   ki   etetd  s5   puvwa:R 
pour  retarder  la  mort  de  celui  qu^il  puR  RstaRde  la  ma-R  ds  sdlqi 

devait  sitdt  suivre.  25    kil  dave  sito  sqiivR.]* 

Notes,  i.  le  fair©  mourir  =  (lit.)  'make  him  die/ (freely) ' have  him  put 
to  death.'  2.  enyoyer  chercher  qaelqu'un  =  (lit)  '  send  [someone  to]  seek 
somebody';  here  I'astrologue  (accus.).  Note  that  enyoie  is  separated  from 
chercher  by  an  adverbial  clause.  3.  In  le  faire  jeter,  '  have  him  thrown/  le 
is  the  direct  object  not  of  faire  but  of  jeter.  Explained  historically,  jeter 
is  not  an  active  infinitive  with  a  passive  meaning,  but  is  the  direct  object  of 
the  causal  verb  faire;  hence  interpret,  word  for  word:  make  throw  him 
through  the  window.  Note  the  word-order  in  these  examples  of  faire  +  in- 
finitive. 4.  fit  prendre  (lit.)  *  made  take '  etc.  See  note  3.  For  all  the  forms  of 
faire,  see  §  478.    5.  We  get  [a]  or  [(9)],  according  to  our  speed  or  our  *  style.' 

162.  The  Variations  of  mener Jeter,  cider,  rever,  etc.,  as  Types 
(The  following  statements  are  partly  for  reference) 

a.  Mener  [m(9)ne],  '(to)  lead.'  Before  every  silent  e  the  stem- 
vowel  becomes  h  [e].  Hence,  for  group  A,  je  m^ne,  tu  m^nes,  11 
m^ne,  and  lis  m^nent,  but  nous  menons  [m(d)n5]  and  votts  menez 
[m(9)ne] ;  for  B,  je  menais  etc. ;  for  C,  je  menai  etc. ;  for  Z>,  je 
mineral  etc. ;  for  E,  je  minerals  etc.  Gerund:  en  menant  *by  lead- 
ing' etc.   F,p. :  men^  etc. 

Notes.  In  some  verbs,  as  crever  *  burst,'  the  complete  dropping  of  the 
stem-vowel  anywhere  would  make  a  difficult  or  unpronounceable  conso- 
nantal group;  hence  11  crfcve  [kRe;v]  and  11  crevait  [kRave],  not  [kRve]. 

Like,  mener  are  conjugated  amener  *  bring'  (but  not  by  carrying)-, 
emmener  [fim(9)ne] '  lead  away '  (*  take  away '  by  leading) ;  achever  *  finish,' 
*  complete';  lever  *  raise'  (se  lever  =  *  rise ') ;  peser  [paze]  'weigh';  semer 
[s(9)me]  *sow,'  *  sprinkle'  (in  slang,  *get  rid  of),  etc. 

b.  Jeter  [gate],  *  throw,'  'throw  away,'  behaves  phonetically  like 
mener,  but  represents  its  [e]  by  ett ;  hence  je  jetais,  but  je  jette,  je 
jetterai  [jetRe],  etc.    See  d. 

c.  Appeler  [aple],  *call,'  behaves  like  jeter ;  hence  vous  appelez,  but 
elles  appellent  etc;,  with  11  after  [e]. 
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d.  Verbs  with  -ft^  or  -//-.  The  following  everyday  verbs  in  -«ter 
arid  -eler  take  tt  or  11  to  indicate  that  the  preceding  e  is  [e] : 

appeler  call  je  m'appelle  but  vous  yous  appeliez  (B) 

atteler  harness  tu  attelles  but  ils  attelferent  (C) 

chanceler  stagger  on  chancelle  but  il  chancelait  {B) 

dpeler  spell  (aloud)  nous  6pelon8  but  vous  6pelleriez  {E) 

niyeler  level  vous  nivelez  but  nous  nivellerons  {p) 

renouveler  renew  ils  renouvellent  but  je  renouvelai  (C) 

fenilleter  glance  at  je  feuillette  but  tu  feuilletas  (C) 

haleter  pant,  gasp  tu  halettes  but  nous  [nu]  haletons  {A) 

Jeter  throw  nous  jetons  but  vous  jetteriez  (E) 

e.  Verbs  with  -kU  or  -ef-.  The  following  everyday  verbs  in  -eler 
and  -eter  indicate  their  [e]  by  M  or  ftt : 

acheter  [ajte]  buy  j'ach^e  but  nous  achetons  (A) 

geler  [3(3)le]  freeze  il  gMe  but  il  gela  (C) 

marteler  [maRtle]  hammer  tu  martMes  but  nous  martelions  {B) 

peler  [p(9)le]  peel  ils  p^lent  but  vous  peliez  {B) 

/.  C^er  [sede],  'yield.'  Here  i  under  stress  becomes  ft.  There- 
fore, in  group  A,  cWer  has  cftde,  cMes,  cMe,  cMent,  all  with  [e].  In 
groups  D  and  E,  all  verbs  of  this  type  are  written  with  an  ^  as  in  je 
c^erai,  il  c^erait,  etc. ;  but  this  4,  here  slightly  stressed  (cf .  appellerai), 
is  nearly  as  open  as  in  cftde  etc.  Like  cWer  are  conjugated  esp^rer 
[espcRe,  nearly  espene]  *hope,*  r^gler  [negle,  nearly  Regie]  *  regulate,' 
*  settle,'  and  various  other  verbs  having  i  -\-  consonant(s)  -|-  -er. 

g.  Rftver  [reivc],  'dream,'  tends  to  have  [e*]  in  its  wholly  unstressed 
stem,  but  has  a  very  long  open  stem-vowel  under  stress;  yet  every- 
where [e:]  is  safest.  Like  rftver  is  conjugated  mftler  '  mingle '  (se  mftler 
k  =  'mingle  in,'  'mingle  with' ;  se  mftler  de  =  'meddle  with';  etc.). 

EXERCISES 

I.  I.  Who  threw  it?  {B  and  C.)  2.  Were  you  throwing  them? 
3.  He  throws  us  back  into  the  water  (§  2>2>,  line  6\  4.  Do  you 
reject  me?  5.  Shall  I  harness  two  horses?  6.  Was  he  staggering? 
7.  Does  he  stagger  ?  8.  What  are  you  reading  (§  475)  ?  9.  I'm  glanc- 
ing at  Le  Temps.     10.  Children  spell  each  word  aloud.    1 1.  When  we 
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telephone,  we  often  spell  out  each  word.  12.  Why  do  you  throw 
away  the  things  that  I  buy?  13.  When  does  a  dog  pant?  14.  We 
pant  when  we  have  been  running  (oonm,  A  p.p.)  too  fast.  15.  You 
hammer  too  hard  (trop  fort).  16.  I  was  renewing  my  ideas.  17.  I 
shall  bring  you  to  my  house  when  you  have  finished  {£>  p.p.)  your 
work.  18.  The  book  that  my  friend  is  finishing  (acherer)  is  called 
VAppd  aux  armes.  19.  What  is  your  name  ?  My  name  is  Alphonse. 
{Use  s'appder.)  20.  The  balloon  (ie  teUon)  bursts  (will  burst). 
21.  How  much  do  you  weigh?  I  weigh  too  much.  22.  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  (espftw  pouyoir)  buy  that  horse.  23.  You  hope  to  be 
able  to  harness  him.  24.  You  are  always  dreaming.  25.  You  were 
always  meddling  in  (de)  things  that  did  not  concern  you  (regarder). 
26.  Do  I  yield  ?   No,  sir,  I  shall  never  yield. 

II.  (Based  chiefly  on  §  161.) 

I.  What  is  an  astrologer?  (§§  129,  147.)  2.  An  astrologer,  sir,  is 
a  person  who  meddles  in  the  affairs  of  other  people  (d'autrni),  who 
predicts  (jiMSt)  our  destiny,  who  tells  us  what's  going  to  happen. 
3.  If  what  he  has  predicted  pleases  us,  we  increase  his  salary 
(appointements,  salaire).  4.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  predicted 
something  hateful,  we  send  for  the  poor  man  and  we  threaten 
him.  5.  Or,  perhaps,  we  ask  him  {dative)  how  long  he  has  to  live. 
6.  Then,  if  he  hasn't  enough  presence  of  mind  to  reply  as  did 
(comme,  or  comme  a  fait)  the  astrologer  of  [the]  King  Louis  XI, 
we  avenge  ourselves  by  ordering  (en  -h  vb.)  someone  to  throw  him 
into  the  street.  7.  For  my  part,  I  (Moi,  jc)  do  not  claim  (pretends) 
to  be  very  wise,  but  if  someone  had  predicted  something  disagree- 
able to  me  {dative)  I  should  not  have  him  (ferais)  thrown  out  through 
the  window,  for  he  might  (pourrait)  fall  on  some  gentleman  whom 
that  would  annoy.  8.  I  always  have  (fais)  the  greatest  care  taken 
of  persons  whom  I  wish  to  get  rid  of  (* shake';  §  162,  a)^  and  I 
do  everything  [that  is]  in  my  power  to  avoid  disorder  (le  d^aordre). 
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VINGT-CINQUlfeME  LEgON 

GROUPS  A-E  OF  ALLER,  ENVOYER,  POUVOIR,   VOULOIR 

(In  part  for  reference) 

163.  AUer  [ale],  *(to)  go/  is  regular  in  groups  B  and  C;  groups  Z> 
and  E  begin  in  ir-  (Latin  ire),  and  A  has  forms  with  v. 

Group  A  Examples  {Stuify  all) 

je  vais  [usually  ve]      Je  vais  k  [usually  veza]  Londres  (London) 
tn  vas  [va]  Tu  vas  acheter  [vazajte]  ces  chosea-U  ? 

on  va  [va]  Comment  pa  ya-t-il  ?  Cela  va  tr^s  mal 

I  allona  [nuzal5]  Nous  allons  k  merveille  (.  .  .  finely) 

allei  [vuzale]  Voua  allez  Itre  malade  YouVe  going  to  be  ill 

elles  Yont  [v3]  lis  y  vont  demain  They  go  there  to-morrow 

Note  i  .  Vai»-je  [vers]  is  less  frequent  than  Est-ce  que  je  vais.  (Je)  vas 
is  plebeian. 

Note  2.  U  va  pleuToir  '  It's  going  to  rain '  and  II  allait  pleuvoir  '  It 
was  going  to  rain '  exemplify  everyday  usage.  Colloquially,  the  type  quand 
elle  va  toe  ici  sometimes  replaces  the  type  qttand  elle  sera  ici  (cf.  §  86,  b), 

B:  j'aUais  'I  was  going'  etc.  (§  60).  C:  j'allai  *I  went'  etc.  (§  64). 
D:  J'irai  *  I  shall  go'  etc.  (§  84).    E:  j'irais  '  I  should  go'  etc.  (§  91). 

Note  3.  Save  in  a  very  few  locutions  (e.g.  II  y  irait  de  ma  vie  =  *  My 
life  would  be  at  stake '),  no  form  oi  D  or  E  may  follow  y.  Hence  J'y  vais 
is  correct,  but  J»y  irai  (or  y  Irais  etc.)  is  not. 

Gerund:  en  allant  *by  going,'  Mn  going,'  *  while  going,'  etc. 
Auxiliary  always  §tre.    See  §§73  and  112. 

a.  S'en  aller  [sfinale]  =  \to)  go  away.' 

Notes.  '  I'm  going '  =  *  I'm  going  away '  =  Je  m'en  vais,  not  Je  vais.  In 
fplk-speech,  and  even  in  more  literary  colloquial  French,  en  aller  is  commonly 
used  as  a  single  word,  so  that  we  may  both  hear  and  read,  e.g.,  Je  me  seraia 
•n  all^  *  I  should  have  gone  away,'  instead  of  Je  m'en  serais  all6. 

164.  Envoyer  [dvwaje],  '(to)  send,'  is  conjugated  like  employer 
(§  158),  except  in  Z>  and  E,  where  it  has  j'enverrai  [fiveRe],  j'enver- 
rais  [avene],  etc. 
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165.  Pouvoir  [puvwain],  *can/  *  could/  *may,*  *  might/  '(to)  be 
able/  has  ou  in  groups  A~E  wherever  the  stem  is  not  stressed; 
otherwise  cu,  and  in  one  case  ui  (je  puis): 

Group  A  Examples  {SiuUy  all) 

je  penz  [pe]  Je  peoz  y  [pezi]  aller.  Je  ne  penx  (pas)  y  aller 

or  je  puis  [pqi]  En  quoi  puis-je  [pi{i:5]  leur  §fre  utile  ? 

tn  peuz  [pe]  Tu  peuz  en  [pezd]  prendre  deux  You  may  take  two 

elle  pent  [pe]  CeU  peut-il  £tre  yrai  ?  Bst-ce  que  pa  pent  ^re  Trai? 

nous  pouYons  [puv3]  Nous  pouvons  en  [puv5z€l]  parler  We  can  speak  of  it 

Yous  pouYez  [puve]  Vous  pouvez  toire  [puvezekRi:R].  Nous  ne  pouYons  pas 

elles  peuYent  [p€e:v]  Elles  peuYent  y  [poeivti]  entrer 

I  can,  I  may,  etc.   Peux-je  does  not  exist ;  je  puis  is  frequent. 

Note  i.  After  pouYoir  the  reenforcing  negative  adverb  pas  is  com- 
monly not  required.  Observe  that  pouYOir  (like  'may,'  *  might,'  *can,' 
*  could')  takes  a  pure  infinitive:  Elles  ont  pu  y  entrer. 

B :  je  pouYais  [puve],  '  I  could,'  '  I  was  able  to,'  etc.    See  §  60. 

Note  2.  In  view  of  the  defectiveness  of  '  can '  (*  could '), '  may '  (*  might '), 
and  the  non-existence  of  'was  (were)  being  able  to,'  note  particularly  §§  62, 
63,  67.  This  group  expresses  a  continued  or  habitual  power  to  do  this  or 
that :  II  pouvait  partir  It  n'importe  quel  moment  =  '  He  could  (was  in  a 
position  to)  leave  at  any  moment'  {but  perhaps  he  did  not  leave).  See 
example  under  group  C,  and  note  that  our  'could'  may  be  used  also  in 
translating  forms  from  group  E. 

C:  je  pus  [py],  tu  pus  [py],  il  put  [py],  nous  ptoes  [pym],  yous  putes 
[pyt],  ils  purent  [py:R],  *I  could'  etc.  Illustrate  liaison  completely;  thus, 
je  pus  aller  [pyzale],  elles  purent  y  [pyiRti]  envoyer,  arriYer,  etc. 

Note  the  '^  of  p^mes  and  p^tes.  All  verbs  having  these  endings  (-us, 
-ut,  etc.)  have  -<imes  and  -iites.    Note,  e.g.,  Youl^mes  and  voul^tes  in  C 

Note  how  the  tense-value  of  this  group  contrasts  with  that  of  group  B : 
Aussitdt  que  nous  lui  parUmes  franpais  il  put  nous  rdpondre  ='As  soon  as  we 
spoke  French  to  him  he  could  answer  us.'*  (There  was  a  definite  moment 
at  which  he  could  answer  us.)   See  the  note  on  group  B  and  see  §  65. 

'  D :  je  pourrai  [puRe],  *  I  shall  be  able'  etc.    See  §  84  and  complete  this 
group  in  connection  with  all  group  A ;  thus.  Si  je  peux  .  .  .  tu  pourras  .  .  . 
E:  je  pourrais  [puRe],  'I  should  be  able  to,'  'I  could,'  'I  might,'  etc. 
See  the  note  under  B  (end).    See  also  §  91  and  complete  group  E, 
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a.  (Remark  on  the  compound  groups  of  pouvoir.)  As  our  verbs 
*can'  and  *may'  have  no  past  participles,  the  value  of  pu  [py],  p.p.  of 
pouvoir,  can  be  most  clearly  illustrated  by  using  *be  able'  as  the 
auxiliary  verb.    Examples : 

A  p.p. :  J'ai  pu  les  vendre  *  I  have  been  able  to  sell  them '  (^r  *  I  could 
sell  them,'  at' a  definite  moment).  Also  (sometimes  ambiguously),  *  Perhaps 
I  have  sold  them.'    See  §  71. 

B p.p.:  EUe  avait  pu  Pacheter  *She  had  been  able  to  buy  it.'  Also 
(sometimes  ambiguously),  'Perhaps  she  had  bought  it.' 

C p.p. :  D^s  que  nous  e^mes  pu  la  voir  .  .  .  'As  soon  as  we  had  been 
able  to  see  her  .  .  .'    See  §  105,  ^. 

D p.p.:  Quand  vous  aurez  pu  Pachever  .  .  .  *When  you  (shall)  have 
been  able  to  finish  it  .  .  .'    See  §  87.  ' 

E  p.p.:  Aurait-elle  pu  le  dire?  *  Would  she  have  been  able  to  say  it.^ 
{or  *  Could  she  have  said  it.?'  or  *  Might  sfie  have  said  it?')  Note  this 
correspondence  carefully. 

166.  Vouloir  [vulwain],  '(to)  wish  (to)'  etc.,  has  ou  in  its  unstressed 
stem  ;  elsewhere  eu,  throughout  groups  A-E : 

Group  A  Examples  (Study  all) 

je  veux  [vo]  Je  veux  apprendre  [vozapRdidR]  I  wish  to  learn 

tu  veux  [vo]  Tu  veux  y  [vozi]  aller  ?  You  wish  to  go  there  } 

on  veut  [v0]  EUe  pourrait  apprendre,  mais  elle  ne  veut  pas 

nous  voulons  [vub]  Nous  voulons  achever  [vubzajve]  ce  travail 

vous  voulez  [vule]  Que  voulez-vous  dire  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 

elles  veulent  [vce:l]  lis  veulent  annoncer  [vceltan5se]  quelque  chose 
I  wish  (to)  etc.   Veux-je  is  not  used  interrogatively  in  colloquial  French. 

B :  je  voulais  [vule]  *I  wished'  ('I  was  wishing')  etc.  See  §  60  and 
complete  this  group,  with  the  complements  used  to  illustrate  group  A. 

C:  je  Toulus  [vuly]  *I  wished'  {at  a  definite  moment)  etc.  Conjugated 
precisely  like  je  pus  etc.  See  §  165,  C,  and  the  notes  under  both  B  and  C 
of  pouvoir,  §  165. 

D  .•  je  Toudrai  [vudRe]  *  I  shall  wish '  etc.  See  §  84  and  complete  this 
group :  Je  partirai  quand  je  voudrai. 

E:  je  voudrais  [vudRe]  'I  should  wish  {or  like)'  etc.  See  §91  and 
complete  this  group,  borrowing  a  complement  from  §§  loi  and  102,  or 
from  §  165  (top). 
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134  VOULOIR.    EXERCISES 

a.  (Remark  on  the  compound  groups  of  Touloir.)  As  our  verb 
'wiD'  is  defective,  the  tense-values  of  j'ai  yonlu,  j'ayais  tooIu,  j'eas 
▼milu,  j'atttai  youlu,  and  j'annds  Timln  can  be  realized  best  by  using 
*  wished'  or  *  liked'  or  *  desired/  as  past  participles. 

BZSRCISBS 

I.  Aller  et  s*eii  aller  (§  163).    Exercice  oral. 

II.  Vary  the  following  model  so  as  to  use  all  j?  and  all  ^:  Si  ta 
aUais  k  Rouen,  nous  irions  k  Paris  (or  Dieppe,  Nice,  Monaco,  aa  Havre, 

etc).    Read  aloud  what  you  have  written. 

III.  Enyoyer  (§  164).  i.  The  king  sent  for  his  astrologer  (§  161). 
2.  Why  did  (do)  kings  send  for  their  astrologers  ?  3.  When  would 
you  send  for  yours,  if  you  had  one  ?  ( Use  en.)  4.  Why  do  we  send 
for  anything?  (§  138,  Note^  5.  Have  you  sent  for  your  letters 
to-day  ?  6.  If  you  sent  your  letters  this  evening,  would  they  arrive 
to-morrow  ?  7.  Is  that  the  newspaper  that  you're  sending  (are  going 
to  send)  to  your  brother  ?   8.  No,  I  shall  send  him  Le  Figaro, 

IV.  Pouvoir  et  vouloir  (§§  165-166).   Questionnaire. 

V.  In  the  examples  under  A  p.p,  to  E  p,p,  of  pouvoir  (§  165) 
substitute  voulu  and  note  whether  a  reasonable  combination  results 
in  each  case. 

VI.  I.  He's  so  disagreeable!  He  will  not  come  (You  .  .  .  etc^, 
2.  I  don't  like  your  friend  and  I  will  not  speak  to  him.  3.  Do  I  wish 
to  come?  Rather,  Can  I  come?  4.  I  could  have  come  yesterday, 
but  I  couldn't  leave  my  work  to-day.  When  I  can  see  you  I  will 
send  you  [a]  word.  5.  Come  (Venez)  when  you  please  (vouloir),  but 
I  should  like  to  know  at  what  time  (heure)  you  are  going  to  arrive. 

6.  Can  you  (Could  you)  arrive  before  six  o'clock  in  the  evening? 

7.  We  should  like  to  show  you  something  that  you  have  always  wished 
to  see.  8.  If  you  wish  to  come  you  can  {A  or  D)  come.;  9.  What  is 
the  proverb  ?  Vouloir,  c'est  pouvoir  I 
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VINGT-SIXifeME  LEgON 

GROUPS  A'E  OF  MOUROt,  MOUVOIR,  PLEUVOIR,    AUCUN-E  ETC. 

(In  part  for  reference) 

167.  Mourir  [muRi:R],  '(to)  die/  like  pouvoir  and  vouloir,  has  eu 
in  groups  A-£  whenever  the  stem  is  stressed ;  otherwise  ou : 

Group  A  Examples  {Study  all) 

je  meurs  [nioe:R]  Si  je  ne  meurs  pas  aujourd'hui,  je  mourrai  demain 

tu  mears  [moe:R]  Tu  meurs  en  [moe:R(z)a]  France 

elle  meurt  [moe:R]  U  meurt  de  te  Toir  He's  dying  to  see  you 

nous  mourons  [muR5]  Nous  mourons  avec  [muR5(z)avek)  honneor 

Yons  mourez  [muRc]  Vous  mourez  [z]  honnltement  (.  .  .  respectably) 

elles  meurent  [moe:R]  Slles  meurent  ambitieuses  [mce:R(t)dbisJ0:z] 

Note.  Meurt-il  (-elle,  -on),  also  meurent-ils  (-elles),  have  [t];  other- 
wise, meurt,  meurent  (and  meurs)  are  linked  colloquially  with  tfieir  r  [r]  ; 
meur»-je  does  not  occur. 

B  :  je  mourais  [muRe]  '  I  was  dying '  etc.    See  §  60. 
C:  je  mourns (??)  [muRy]  *I  died'(??)  etc.   (Rare  pxcept  in  3d  person!) 
See  §  165,  C*,  and  complete  this  group,  using  ne  .  .  .  pas. 

D:  je  mourrai  [muRRe]  *I  shall  die'  etc.  See  §  84  and  complete  D 
interrogatively,  noting  its  [rr]. 

E:  je  mourrais  [muRRc]  *I  should  die'  etc.  See  §§91  and  95,  and 
complete  E^  following  this  model:  Je  ne  mourrais  pas  de  honte  si  je 
mourais  sans  un  sou  (or  the  like).  Note  carefully  the  graphic  and  the 
phonetic  difference  between  the  B  forms  and  the  E  forms. 

Remark.  In  mourrais  etc.  [rr]  has  been  kept  to  avoid  confusions  of 
mourrais  {E)  with  mourais  {B)  etc.  We  hear  only  one  [r]  in  enverrais 
and  enverrai  (§  164).    Naturally,  mourrai  agrees  with  mourrais. 

Gerund:  en  mourant  *in  dying'  etc.    Verbal  adj,:  mourant-e  *  dying.' 
Compound  groups  always  with  Itre  +  mort-e:  Elle  6tait  morte  =*She 
had  died'  or  *  She  was  dead'  —  the  difference  is  slight. 

a.  Se  mourir  (possible  in  A  and  B^  very  rare  in  D  and  E)  generally 
expresses  sympathy,  pathos.    Not  colloquial, 
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168.  MouTOir  [muvwaiR],  *(to)  move/  shows  the  same  shift  as 
moarir  from  <m  to  eu.  Hence,  in  group  A,  je  meus  [m0]  but  nous 
mottYons  etc. 

B:  je  mottvais  etc.  C:  je  mus  [my]  etc.,  nothing  but  m  being  left 
of  the  stem.  (See  §  165,  C)  Z>.-  je  mouyrai  etc.  E:  je  mouTiais 
etc.  Gerund:  en  mouvant  'in  moving'  etc.  Verbal  adj,:  mouvant-e 
'moving.*   P,p,:  mii,  but  mue  without  ^. 

Note.  No  form  of  mouvoir  is  in  common  use:  '(to)  move  forward'  = 
avancer,  '(to)  move  backward '  =  reculer  or  retirer,  '(to)  mpve  upward' 
=  lever  or  soulever  or  hanaser,  etc.,  '(to)  move  downward '  =  baisser  or 
descendre,  etc.,  '(to)  move  away'  =  Eloigner,  '(to)  move  nearer'  =  approcher, 
etc.  Use  also  changer  quelque  chose  (qqch.)  de  place.  '(To)  move  into'  (e.g. 
a  house)  =  emm^nager ;  *(to)  move'  (out  of  a  house)  =  d6m^nager ;  etc. 

a.  EmouYOir,  '(to)  stir'  (the  emotions),  is  frequent:  Cela  ^ineut 
('That  stirs  [one]').   Emu  has  no  ^. 

ft.  Promouvoir, '  (to)  promote '  (a  person),  has  only  the  infinitive  and 
the  past  participle  promu-e  (no  ^  ). 

169.  Pleuvoir  [plcevwa:R],  '(to)  rain,'  usually  impersonal,  has  eu 
throughout.  Occasionally  it  has  a  definite  subject:  Les  coups  pleu- 
vaient  ('Blows  were  raining,'  'flying').  Group  A\  il  pleut  [i(l)  pl0] 
'it's  raining';  3d  pi.  pleuvent  [ploe:v].  B:  il  pleuvait  'it  was  rain- 
ing.' C:  il  pint  [ply]  'it  rained'  (plaire,  'please,'  also  gives  il  plut). 
D :  il  pleuvra  [ploe'VRa]  'it  will  rain.'  E:  il  pleuvrait  'it  would  rain.' 
Gerund:  en  pleuvant    P,p, :  plu  (inv.) :  il  avait  plu  'it  had  rained.' 

Some  Indefinite  Pronouns  and  Indefinite  Adjectives 

170.  Forms  and  Functions.  Certain  forms  occur  only  as  pro- 
nouns; e.g.  personne,  m.,  'nobody'  (to  be  distinguished  from  une 
personne  'a  person'),  rien,  m.,  'nothing.'  Others,  either  as  pronouns 
or  as  adjectives;  e.g.  autre-s  'other-s,'  tout  'all,'  etc.  Others,  only 
as  adjectives;  e.g.  certain-e  (in  the  singular),  and  quelque-s  'some,' 
'any," a  few,' 
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a.  Examples  of  aucun-e,  chacun-e,  plusieurs  (pron.  or  adj.),  and 
tout-«.    (Further  details  in  §§  1 71-186.) 

Tu  n'as  aucune  raison  de  le  1  You  have  no  reason  to  believe 
croire,  aucun  droit  de  le  dire.  it^  no  right  to  say  it. 

J'ai  plusieurs  raisons  et  chacune  2  I  have  several  reasons  and  each 
de  mes  raisons  est  bonne.  of  my  reasons  is  good. 

Tout  homme  a  certains  droits.       3         Every  man  has  certain  rights. 

ft.  Aucun,  m.,  aucune,  f.,  has  no  plural  in  living  French ;  an  author 
might  write,  e.g.,  Je  n'ose  faire  aucuns  projets  [okoe  pROje]  'I  daren't 
make  any  plans,'  but  not  Je  n'ai  aucuns  amis  (for  *no  friends')  nor 
Je  n'ose  acheter  aucuns  chevauz  (for  *  no  hprses '),  for  either  of  these 
groups  would  reveal  that  the  plural  is  obsolete  and  that  aucuns  projets 
is  correct  only,  for  the  eye. 

c.  As  a  pronoun,  aucun-e  must  have  a  definite  antecedent  or 
complement : 

Vos  liyres  ?  Je  n'en  ai  aucun.       4      .  Your  books  .'*   I  haven't  any  of 

them. 
Tu  as  quelque  excuse  ?  Aucune.    '  5         You  have  some  excuse  t   None. 
Aucun  de  nos  amis  n'est  U.  6         None  of  our  friends  is  there. 

d,  Aucun-e  differs  from  pas  de  in  that  it  cannot  be  quantitative : 
'I  have  no  money'  =  Je  n'ai  pas  d*argent,  not  Je  n'ai  aucun  argent. 
That  is,  aucun-e  implies  a  possibility  of  contradicting  with  plusieurs. 
Hence,  *  No,  he  has  no  wife '  =  Non,  il  n'a  pas  de  femme,  not  Non,  il 
n'a  aucune  femme ;  but  II  n'y  a  aucune  femme  comme  la  sienne  (or  II 
n'y  a  pas  de  femme  com^me  la  sienne^)  would  be  correct. 

€.  After  si  (]ir),  in  questions,  and  ii^  clauses  following  negatived 
verbs,  aucun-e  is  used  occasionally,  with  the  meaning  '  any ' : 

Si  vous  aviez  aucun  espoir  ...  7  If  you  had  any  hope  — 

Avez-vous  aucun  espoir  ?  8  Have  you  any  hope  ? 

Je  ne  crois  pas   qu'il  trompe  9         I  don't  believe  that  he  deceives 

aucun  de  ses  amis.  any  of  his  friends. 

Notes.  Example  7  implies  *no  hope.'  Example  8  implies  a  vague 
chance  (quelque  might  seem  more  positive).  In  example  9  aucun  is 
emphatic  and  is  separated  from  pas  by  que  (cf.  c-d). 
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138  EXERCISES.    CADET  ROUSSELLE 

BXSRCISES 

I.  Using  d*eaz  and  d'elles  ('of  them*),  or  d'entre  eux  and  d*eiitre 
ellea  (same  meaning),  translate : 

I.  None  of  them  will  die.  2.  None  of  them  had  died.  3.  I've  read 
those  stories,  but  none  of  them  has  moved  me.  4.  No  story  moves 
me  if  it  is  not  true.  5.  I)o  you  buy  any  books  now?  6.  If  I  had 
any  money,  I  should  buy  some  {simply  en  -f-  vb,),  but  I  haven't  any. 
7.  If  I  had  any  hope  of  making  any  {simply  d*«n  -f-  infin,\  the  case 
would  be  different  (§  157,  line  12  \  use  autrement).  8.  What  hope 
have  I  ?  None,  and  I  don't  dare  to  make  any  plans.  9.  Every  plan 
has  some  defect  (d^aut).   10.  None  of  the  plans  that  I  make  is  good. 

II.  Causerie  sur  les  saisons  et  le  temps.  Les  §§  168-170  en 
foumiront  le  vocabulaire;  voir  aussi  les  vers  suivants: 

Cadet  Rousselle  *  a  trois  maisons 
Qui  n'ont  ni  poutres  ni  chevrons. 
C'est  pour  loger  les  hirondelles. 
Que  direz-vous  d'Cadet  Rousselle  t 
Ah !  ah !  ah  I  oui  vraiment, 
Cadet  Rousselle  est  bon  enfant. 

Cadet  Rousselle  a  trois  habits, 
Deux  jaunes,  Tautre  en  papier  gris ; 
II  met  celui-lk  quand  il  gfele, 
Ou  quand  il  pleut  et  quand  il  gr^le. 
Ah !  ah !  ah  1  oui  vraiment, 
Cadet  Rousselle  est  bon  enfant. 

Etc. 

*  On  trouvera  huit  strophes  de  cette  chanson  dans  le  Grand  Diciionnaire 
universel  de  Larousse  (voir  Cadet  Rousselle),  dans  Tanthologie  de  P.  Vrignault 
et  ailleurs. 
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VINGT-SEPTlfeME  LEgON 
INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS  AND  ADJECTIVES  (CONTINUBD) 

171.  Chaque  (inv.),  *  each/  *  every/  individualizes,  like  its  pronominal 
form  chacun-e,  and  neither  can  be  normally  negatived : 

Chaque    petit    garfon,   cliaque  1         Each   (every)  little   boy^   each 

petite  fiUe,  offre  quelqne  chose,  et  (every)  little  girl,  offers  something, 

il8  refoivent,  Chacon  et  chacune,  and  each  (little  boy  and  girl)  re- 

quelque  cadeau.  ceives  some  gift. 

Note.  Popularly,  chaque  may  replace  chacun-e,  if  final :  Vous  aurez  ces 
p^hes  (f.)  ^  quatre  sons  chaque  *  TU  let  you  have  these  peaches  for  four 
sous  apiece.' 

172.  Possessives  with  Chacun-e.  In  apposition  with  nous,  vous, 
lis,  elles,  the  pronoun  chacun-e  may  be  followed  hy  notre,  votre, 
leur,  etc.,  indicating  more  than  one  possessor: 

Nous  avons  chacun-e  nos  amis  1  We  have,  each  of  us,  our  close 
intimes  (not  ses  amis).  friends. 

Vous  §te8  entr^  chacun  de  votre  2  Each  of  you  entered  from  his 
cM  (twt  son  cdtQ.  {rather  than  your)  own  side. 

Remarks.  After  ils  or  elles,  either  leur-s  or  son  (sa,  ses)  may  follow 
■  chacun-e,  because  here  there  is  at  least  an  agreement  as  to  person :  Elles 
ont  chacune  leur  {or  sa)  raison  d'agir  ainsi  '  Each  of  them  {/.)  has  her 
reason  for  acting  thus.'  Vous  Ites  entr^  chacun  de  son  cdt6  (example  2)  is 
possible,  but  should  be  avoided.  Remettez  done  ces  choses  chacune  k  sa 
place,  *  Put  back  these  things,  then,  each  in  its  place,'  is  considered  better 
French  than  ...  It  leur  place.   (Here  chacune  is  not  parenthetical.) 

Note.  Chacun  and  chacune  may  be  used  together  if  it  is  necessary  to 
be  so  specific,  but  chacun  frequendy  covers  both  genders :  Chacun  de  nous 
a  certains  devoirs  *  Each  of  us  [women  as  well  as  men]  has  certain  duties.' 

173.  Quelque-8,  'some,'  'any,'  has  these  pronominal  forms:  quel- 
qu'un  [kelk^]  m.,  quelqu'une  [kelkyn]  f. ;  pi.  quelques-uns  [kelkazde] 
m.,  quelques-unes  [kelkazyn]  f .   Examples : 
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Qnelqne  toanser  a  obsenr^  que  1  Some  foreigner  has  observed 
le  fran^ais  a  trop  de  r^let.   pai  that  French  has  too  many  rules. 

la  ^  qnelqne  part.  IVe  read  that  somewhere. 

Qnelqne  chose  vant  mienz  que  2  Something  is  better  than  noth- 
rien,  mait  qnoi?  ing,  but  what.^ 

Si  j'achHe  des  (or  qnelqnes)  m-  3  If  I  buy  any  (some)  ribbons  I 
bant,  j'anrai  d^ns<  las  qnelqnes  shall  have  spent  the  few  francs 

francs  qni  me  restent.  that  I  have  left. 

Notes.  Distinguish  between  qnelqnes  poissons  *some  fish'  (pi.)  and  du 
poisson  (quantity  rather  than  number).  Observe  that  nn  (adj.)  and  des  are 
normally  never  stressed :  *  I  have  some  bread,  but  not  much '  =  e.g.  J'ai  un 
pen  de  pain  (qnelqne  pain),  mais  pas  beancoup.  Again,  *Some  dogs  like  some 
cats '  =■  e.g.  II  y  a  qnelqnes  (certains)  chiens  qni  aiment  certains  chats  etc. 
Des  chiens  aiment  des  chats  would  be  quite  un-French.    See  §311. 

Qnelqn'nn  m'a  parl^  de  lui.  4         Someone  has  spoken  to  me  of 

him. 

Quelqnes-nnes  de  ces  dames  5  Some  of  (A  few  of)  those  ladies 
montraient  dn  talent,  d'antres  n'en  showed   talent,  others   had   none 

araient  pas  du  tout.  at  all. 

Remark.  Quelqn'un  is  generally  used  instead  of  qnelqn'une  when  the 
feminine  might  seem  too  precise:  Monsieur,  qnelqu'nn  vous  attend  dans 
le  salon  *  Someone  is  waiting  for  you,  sir,  in  the  drawing-room.'  —  Qui? 
—  Une  dame. 

174.  Certain-8,  m.,  certaine-s,  f.,  varies  in  meaning  according  to  its 
position :  (une)  certaine  chose  =  'a  certain  thing'  (not  yet  specified); 
une  chose  certaine  =  '  a  sure  thing.'   Other  examples : 

J'ai   certaine-s  raison-s  de  les     1  I  have  a  certain  reason  (certain 

croire.  reasons)  for  believing  them. 

(Un-e)certain-eAllemand-em'en  2  A  certain  German  (m.  and  f.) 
ayait  conyaincu.  had  convinced  me  of  it. 

Certaiii(e)8  Allemand(e)8  en  ont     3  Certain   Germans  {m.  and  f.) 

^^  "•  have  laughed  about  it  too  much. 

Note.  In  attenuations  un-e  is  not  omitted  :  Une  dame  d'un  certain  Age 
[seRtenois]  'a  lady  no  longer  young,'  un  mur  d'une  certaine  hauteur  'a 
fairly  high  wall,'  etc. 


gens 


Remark.    The  partitive  group  de  certain(e)s,  as  in  II  y  a  de  certainea 
us    There  are  certain  peo-ple,' is  archaic  or  rare. 
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175.  Quelconqtte-8  (purely  adjectival)  may  follow  a  singular  or  a 
plural  noun : 

Prenez  deiiz  lignes  quelconques.     1         Take  any  two  lines. 
C'est  an  homme  (une  femme)     2         He  (She)  is  nobody  in  particular 
quelconque.  (an  average  person,  anybody), 

176.  Quicoaque  '  who(so)ever/  '  whom(so)ever/  always  masculine 
singular,  may  be  a  subject  or  an  object: 

Quiconque  enfreindra  cette  loi  1  Whoever  shall  infringe  (break) 

sera  t^^rement  pnni.  this  law  will  be  severely  punished. 

La  loi  pnnit  qniconque  suscite  2  The  law  punishes  who(so)ever 
des  r^oltes.  stirs  up  revolts. 

Je  le  dirai  It  quiconque  vous  3  I  will  say  it  to  anyone  you 
Yondrez.  please  (to  whomever  you  wish). 

.      EXERCISES 

(See  especially  §§  170-176.   Translate  everything) 

I.  I.  Why,  in  ever/ grammar,  does  one  find  so  many  examples.^ 
2.  What  other  means  is  there  of  showing  {infin,)  how  a  given  lan- 
guage (§  161,  line  7,  and  §  175)  is  spoken  {re/lex,)  and  how  it  is 
written  (s'^crit)?  3.  If  each  of  us  has  understood  what  has  been 
explained  in  this  lesson  and  in  the  one  that  precedes  it,  we  shall  be 
able  to  use  correctly  most  of  the  forms. that  we  have  studied..  4.  If 
some  of  the  sentences  in  this  exercise  should  seem  (§  99)  too  diffi- 
cult, look  again  and  you  will  find  what  is  needed. 

II.  I.  What  are  the  forms  that  have  been  explained  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  lesson  and  in  this  ?  2.  They  are  ...  3.  How  does  one  say  in 
French,  *  Everyone  has  studied  these  pages  with  care'?  4.  How 
would  one  say,  'AH  the  examples  show  us  how  one  should  (il  faut) 
employ  certain  words  and  certain  constructions'?  5.  Has  each  of 
us  observed  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  ne  with  aucua  and  aucune  ? 
6.  I  have  read  somewhere,  and  many  people  have  said,  that  French 
is  an  easy  subject  {adj.  last).  7.  If  anyone  {not  attcun)  said  that  to 
me  (If  it  were  to  me  that  one  said  that),  I  should  be  tempted  to 
reply  like  a  certain  Englishman:  *Sir,  can  you  speak  it  and  write 
it  correctly?'    8.  Some  foreigners  learn  to  (apprennent  K)  speak 
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French  like  Frenchmen,  but  most  of  them  (U  plopart)  may  study 
it  for  years  (pendant  des  annte)  without  ever  learning  {infin.)  to 
pronounce  a  syllable  [of  it  (k  en)]  correctly.  9.  To  a  foreigner 
many  of  the  sounds  of  French  may  seem  to  resemble  those  of  his 
own  (propre)  language,  but  the  truth  is  that  no  sound  is  quite  the 
same.  10.  Some  of  us  learn  very  quickly  what  our  mistakes  are 
(what  are  our  mistakes);  others  never.  11.  Take  any  two  persons. 
Each  of  thenr  would  like  to  learn  to  speak  French,  to  speak  it  cor- 
rectly. Which  of  them  has  the  most  chances  of  succeeding?  the 
one  who  thinks  French  easy?  or  the  one  who  knows  that  it  is  as 
difficult  to  learn  to  speak  it  correctly  as  to  play  any  musical  instru- 
ment correctly  (J<mer  de  +  instrument  de  mosiqoe)  ? 

III.  I.  All  the  little  boys  and  all  the  little  girls  offer  something 
and  each  of  them  receives  {hvo  ways,  with  regoit  and  re90iyent) 
some  gift.  2.  If  you  put  each  of  these  books  back  in  its  place  (hvo 
ways\  none  of  them  will  be  lost.  3.  Repeat  that  to  whomever  you 
please.  4.  How  does  tlie  law  punish  who(so)ever  stirs  up  revolts? 
5.  Whoever  explains  {D)  these  rules  correctly  shall  have  a  reward. 

IV.  Correct  the  following  mistakes: 

I.  Je  n'ai  aucun  vin.  2.  Aucune  d'elles^iyous  voit.  3.  Tout  per- 
sonne  est  Jibre  de  croire  qu'ii  voudra.  4.  r)es  liommes  aiment  le  vin 
et  des  hommes  preferent  I'eau.    5.  Aucurts  de  ces  hommes  n'ont  tort. 

V.  C'est  encore  Cadet  Rousselle  qui  viendra  k  la  rescousse  (§§171- 

175)  •  Cadet  Rousselle  a  trois  beaux  yeux, 

L'un  r'garde  k  Caen,  Tautre  k  Bayeux ; 
Comme  il  n'a  pas  la  vue  bien  nette, 
Le  troisi^me  c'est  sa  lorgnette. 
{Refrain^ 

Cadet  Rousselle  a  trois  cheveux, 
Deux  pour  la  face,  un  pour  la  queue ; 
Et  quand  il  sort,  avec  adresse 
II  les  met  tous  les  trois  en  tresse. 
{Refrain^ 
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VINGT-HUITlfeME  LEgON 

INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS  AND  ADJECTIVES  (CONTINUED) 

(Largely  in  review) 

177.  Diff6rent(e)s,  divers(es)-  'several/  ^sundry/  'various/  are 
always  plural,  varv^onlv  to  dMfCB  irT-gcttden  always  precede  as 
vaguely  numerical  adjectives,  and  follow  de  only  when  it  is  truly 
prepositional,  as  in  parler  de  diff^rentes  affaires,  de  diverses  entre- 
prises.  So  plusieurs  (inv.),  adjectiv^  or  pronoun  (plusieurs  affaires, 
plusieurs  d'entre  elles). 

a,  Maint  (generally  archaic)  has  four  forms :  maint  homme  [mgitom] 
*many  a  man,'  mainte-s  fois  [mg:t  fwa]  *mariy  a  time,'  maints  amis 
[meizami],  en  maintes  occasions  [mgitzokozjS]  *  upon  many  an  occasion,'  etc. 

As  a  pronoun,  maint  is  obsolete. 

Remark.    Of  these  forms,  plusieurs  is  the  most  colloquial. 

178.  Autre-s,  'other'  (* others'),  often  becomes  aut'  as  a  proclitic 
adjective  (I'aut*  fois  [lot  fwa]),  but  in  careful  speech  is  [otn],  or  [o:tR] 
if  stressed.  Autres  is  often  used  to  mark  groups  :  nous  (vous)  autres. 

Vous  (Nous)  autres  artistes  (in  folk-  1  You  (We)  artists  {co7itrasted 

speech,  even  eux  or  elles  autres).  ^  with  other  groups). 

(Dites  fa)  A  d'autres  I  2  Tell  that  to  the  marines ! 

En  a-t-elle  un  autre  (une  autre,  3  Has  she  another  {m,  ami  f.\ 

d'autreSy  quelque  autre,  etc.).  others,  some  other,  etc.). 

Void  mon  seul  crayon  et  ma  seule  4  Here  is  my  only  pencil  and 

plume,  je  n'en  ai  pas  d'autres.  my  only  pen ;  Ihave  no  others. 

Aucun  autre  ne  I'aurait  fait.  5  No  other  would  have  done  it. 

D'autres  n'en  par  lent  jamais.  6  Others  never  speak  of  it. 

Si,^  beaucoup  d'autres  en  parlent.  7  Yes,  many  others  speak  of  it. 

Autre  chose  est  de  le  croire,  autre  8         To  believe  it  is  one  thing,  to 

chose  est  de  le  dire.  say  it  is  another. 

a.  Autre  usually  Modified.  As  a  pronoun  (and,  generally,  as  an 
adjective),  autre-s  must  be  preceded  by  some  adjective,  as  un,  une, 

1  Si  replaces  oui  in  contradictions  of  negativcvstatements. 
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Ic,  U,  etc.,  or  by  de  (d').  The  locutions  de  temps  'k  autre  '  from  time 
to  time'  (also  de  temps  en  temps),  de  fajon  on  d'autre  'somehow  or 
other'  (no  article),  and  the  like,  are  exceptional. 

h.  The  T3rpe  Vun-t  et  Vautre^  les  uns  et  les  autres^  etc.    Examples  : 
Je  let  approuye,  Pun  (Pune)  et     9         I  approve  both.    Prevent  one 

Tautre.   Bmplchez  Tun  on  I'antre  or  the  other  from  coming.    I  don't 

de  renir.    Je  ne  let  aime  pas,  ni  like  either  of  them.    I  don't  like 

Pone  ni  Tantre  (ni  let  unes  ni  les  any  of  them. 

antres). 

c.  Autre  as  an  Adjective.  TJ>e  following  examples  further  illus- 
trate the  adjective: 

Cherchez  un  autre  garpon  I  10        Get  another  waiter ! 

II  a  (n'a  pas)  d'autres  enfants.     11        He  has  (no)  other  children. 

Ma  raison  est  tout  autre  que  la  12  My  reason  is  quite  different 
sienne.     (Ses    raisons    sent   tout  from  his.    (His  reasons  are  quite 

autres  que  les  miennes.)  different  from  mine.) 

J'ai  parcouru  Pun  et  Pautre  13  I  have  run  through  (glanced  at) 
onvrage.  both  works. 

Query.  Why,  in  the  following  living  phrases,  does  autre  illustrate 
archaic  syntax  (§  122,  Notes)? — Autres  temps,  autres  moeurs  *  Other  times, 
other  customs ' ;  C'est  cela,  pas  autre  chose  *  That's  it,  nothing  else.'  Autre- 
fois =  *  formerly'  (cf.  Une  autre  fois  je  le  feral  *  Another  time  I'll  do  it'). 

Remark.  Examples  1-13  (but  not  8  and  12)  show  that  autre  must  be 
preceded  by  some  other  adjective,  or  by  de,  in  normal  groups. 

d.  Autres  follows  numerals :  les  six  autres. 

Note.  Bien  d'autres  =  beaucoup  d'autres.  Here  bien  is  an  adverb,  as 
in  Men  laid  *very  ugly.' 

e.  £^KOf<  101  as  an  Adjective.  When  *  another'  means  'one  more,' 
French  requires  encore  un  (une)  : 

DiHuie»4nQiun  autre  TeneyCelui-  14  Give  me  another  glass,  this 
ci  est  sale.  (one)  is  dirty. 

But>I><HUies^moiencofeanverre,  15  Give  me  another  (an  additional) 
a  n'en  laut  trois,  glass,  1  need  three. 

Kivr  the  plural  encore  des  ▼erree ;  but  d'auties  Terces  if  different  glasses 
Wi>ttsk<?ilfixi\  Att  Vottt  de  six  autieeannte=:*At  the  end  of  sU  years  more.' 
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179.  Jlf«iiie-s[me(:)m] 'same.'  Examples  i  and  2  need  no  comment: 

Void    la    in^me    intrigne,   les  1          Here  is  the  same  plot,  the  same 

m^met  id^s,  oiii,  lea  mimes  que  ideas;  yes,  the  same  as  in  the  other 

dans  rantre  liyre.  book. 

Tu  as  les  mimes  amies  que  moi.  2         You  have  the  same  friends  as  I. 

Ces  deux  oeuyres  se  confondent  3         These  two  works  blend  in  one 

dana  une  mime  personualitl.  and  the  same  personality. 

Note.  Similarly,  C'est  une  seule  et  mime  idle.  The  definite  article  is 
sometimes  omitted :  Pour  euz,  mime  rlponse  *  For  them,  (the)  same  reply.' 

fl.  Following  a  noun,  mime  (sometimes  mimes)  means  * .  .  .  self,' 
' .  .  .  selves ' : 

EUe  eet  la  yertu  mime,  maia  la  4  She  is  virtue  itself,  but  virtue 
yertu  mime  ne  le  regarde  pas  (mais  itself  does .  not  concern  him  (but 
les  yertus  mimes  ne  le  regardent  the  virtues  themselves  do  not  con- 
pas),  cem  him). 

Remarks.  In  example  4  mime-s  is  more  or  less  adverbial,  as  in  Je  par- 
tirai  aujonrd'hui  mime  *  I  shall  leave  this  very  day.'  Hence  French  authors 
often  write  mime  where  we  might  expect  mimes,  as  e.g.  in  Les  Itrangers 
mime  (or  mimes)  le  sayent  =  Mime  les  Itrangert  le  sayent  =  *  Even  for- 
eigners {or  Foreigners,  even)  know  it'  C'est  cela  mkumt^^ThaVs  it' 
(That  is  just  what  I  mean). 

On  the  type  ceuz-Ul  mlme(s)  qui  see  §  82,  Note  i. 

MIme-B  may  be  joined  to  moi,  toi,  etc.:  moi-mlme,  euz-mlmes,  soi- 
mime  (*  oneself '),  etc.  Mime  has  the  same  value  in  nos  amis  mime  as  in 
noua-mlmes. 

9a  reyient  au  mime  (=  It  la  mime  chose)  *That  amounts  to  the  same' 
is  exceptional ;  likewise  other  groups  in  which  mime  stands  alone. 

180.  Que!que  chose  de  bon  *  something  good.'  Pronouns  and  pro- 
nominal adverbs  require  de  before  adjectives  by  which  they  are 
qualified:  quelque  chose  de  bon  *  something  good,'  rien  de  certain 
'nothing  certain.'  If  the  antecedent  is  truly  masculine  or  feminine, 
the  adjective  must  agree  with  it  in  gender  and  in  number:  quelques^uns 
de  tris  jolis,  quelques-ones  de  tris  jolies  'some  very  pretty  ones,' 
qoelqtt'on  de  moins  beau  'someone  less  good-looking,'  quelqu'une  de 
bien  belle  'somebody  very  beautiful.' 
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EXERCISES 

I.   To  be  7vritUn,     i.  I   have  begun  various  enterprises  which  I 
should  like  to  sec  succeed,  and  if  some  of  them  succeeded,  so  much 
the  better  for  me.    2.  l^nfortunately  (Halheureasement),  several  of 
my  best  plans  have  already  failed  (4chouer)  because  certain   things 
have  prevented  me  from  getting  moijey  enough,  etc.    3.  Upon  many 
and  many  an  occasion,  also,  I  have  attempted  (essayer)  to  do  some- 
thing too  difficult,  something  that  others,  wiser  than  I,  would  never 
have  attempted.    4.  Some  of  us  never  attempt  to  do  what  others 
attempt  but  never  finish  (achever).    5.  That  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  doesn't  it  ?    6.  You  know  (connaissez)  Girard.    Girard  is  some- 
body.   7.  Well  (Eh  Men),  he  is  wise.    8.  When  he  undertakes  (entre- 
prend)  anything  whatever,  he  doesn't  talk  about  it.    9.  Formerly,  he 
would  talk  about  everything  he  was  going  to  do,  to  everyone,  to 
whoever  wished  to  listen  to  him.    10.  Now,  even  his  friends  (two 
7vays),  even  those  who  (two  ictrys)  know  him  best,  do  not  meddle 
(§  162,^)  in  his  affairs.    11.  Other  times,  other  customs  1    12.  When 
G.  has  undertaken  (entreprls)  anything,  he  finishes  it  all  by  himself 
(§  88).    13.  Nobody  knows  what  he  is  doing.    Yes,  his  wife  knows, 
sometimes;   no  one  else  (personne  d'autre).     14.  Our  friend  X  is 
quite  different  from  G.  (ressembler  k,  neg^.    He  doesn't  hide  his  plans. 
15.  'What  you  know  (savoir),'  says  he,  *  nothing  else.'    16.  He  has 
had  some  of  the  same  ideas  as  G.,  but  G.  succeeds  where  X  fails. 

n.  Petit  Questionfuiire  (oral),  i.  Si  un  gargon  de  restaurant  vous 
offrait  un  verre  sale,  ou  bien  des  verres  trop  petits,  que  lui  diriez- 
vous  ?  2.  Si  .  .  .,  je  lui  dirais :  «  Gar9on,  ...»  3.  Au  cas  oii  il  n'y 
aurait  pas  assez  de  fourchettes  (/,  'forks'),  que  faudrait-il  lui  dire? 
4.  Et  que  dirait  ce  gar^onsi  son  patron  ('boss,'  'employer')  I'emb^tait 
trop  ?  5.  Comment  un  Fran9ais  traduirait-il  ceci  t — 'Jekyll  and  Hyde, 
whom  everyone  had  taken  (pris)  for  two  different  men  (adj,  follows)^ 
were  one  and  the  same  person.'  6.  Again:  'Even  those  (The  very 
people)  who  repeat  those  things  know  that  they  aren't  true.'  7.  'That's 
just  it ;  the  very  children  know  that  none  of  these  stories  is  true, 
but  there  are  (il  y  en  a)  some  very  funny  ones.' 
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TELy  TOUT,  UN,  NUL,  PERSONNE,  RIEN 

181.  Un  tel  etc.  Preceding  nouns,  un  tel,  une  telle,  de  tela  (m.), 
de  telles  (f.),  are  the  usual  forms : 

Un  tel  homme  ne  r^ussit  nulle     1  Such  a  man  doesn't  succeed  any- 

part,    et    personne    n*emploie    de  where,  and  nobody  employs  such 

telles  m^thodes  (accusative).  methods. 

Remark.  In  colloquial  French,  un  tel,  une  telle,  de  tela,  de  telles,  have 
been  largely  displaced  by  various  other  expressions:  une  femme  comme 
elle  (i.e.  une  telle  femme),  un  homme  de  cette  esp^ce  *a  man  of  that 
kind'  (i.e.  un  tel  homme),  des  m^thodes  comme  celles-lll  (i.e.  de  telles 
m^thodes),  etc. 

a.  Tel .  .  .  tel .  .  .  In  correlations,  un,  une,  de,  are  omitted  when 
tel  precedes^  ,    . 


Tel  vatet,  tel  niaitre.  2  Like  master,  like  man. 

Vous  avez  pris  telles  resolutions     3  You  have  made  such  resolutions 

que  vous  avez  voulues.  as  you  have  desired. 

b,  Tel  que  .  .  .  Usually  a  correlation  (or  comparison),  makes  tel 
follow  its  noun : 

Une  femme  telle  que  Franpoise,  4  A  woman  such  as  Frances,  and 
et  des  raisons  telles  que  les  siennes  reasons  such  as  hers,  will  never 

ne  convaincront  jamais  personne.  convince  anyone. 

Note  i  .  Tel  commonly  introduces  clauses  of  result ;  Sa  peur  ^tait  telle 
que  .  .  .  (Telle  ^tait  sa  peur  que  .  .  .)  *  His  fear  was  such  that  .  .  .  (Such 
was  his  fear  that  .  .  .),'  and  elliptically,  II  proc^dait  par  des  questions 
telles  I  '  He  proceeded  by  sucA  questions ! ' 

Note  2.  Meaning  'such  and  such  (a,  an),'  tel  stands  alone.  See  §  157, 
lines  3-4. 

182.  Tout,  *all,'  *  every/  etc.,  has  four  written  forms  which  have 
four  sounds :  [tu],  [tut],  [tuts],  [tu(:)s].    Examples : 

tout  le  temps  all  the  time  [tu]  toute  la  vie  all  (the)  life  [tut] 

tout  un  monde  a  whole  world  [tut]  toute  kme  every  soul  [tut] 

de  tons  les  deux  of  both  [tu]  k  toutes  les  dix  to  all  ten  [tut] 
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Notes.  As  a  pronoun,  tous  is  [tu(:)s];  tonted  (f.)  is  [tut(s)]:  Tom 
(Tovtet)  Tiendront  'All  will  come*;  or  lis  viendront  tous,  etx:. ;  or  Tontes 
ayaient  peur  *A11  were  afraid,'  etc.  In  some  cases,  linking  is  avoided.  Ex- 
ceptionally (as  an  adjective),  toot  is  [tuz]:  It  tous  ^ards  *in  all  respects'; 
more  normally,  \  tons  les  ^ards. 

a.  Tout,  tous  (no  tl),  etc.,  show  approximately  the  same  con- 
structions as  'all'  and  'every';  not  as  'whole':  tout  le  (ce,  mon,  un) 
probUme  'all  the  (this,  my,  a)  problem';  tout  homme  'every  man,' 
toute  femme  'every  woman,'  tout  Paris  'all  Paris,'  toute  Rome 
'all  Rome.' 

h.  Additional  Illustrations  of  TVmf.  In  numerous  groups,  tous  and 
toutes  may  immediately  precede  a  noun :  de  tous  c6t^  '  from  (on)  all 
sides,'  de  toutes  parts  'from  all  sides';  also  de  toutes  sortes  'of  all 
kinds,'  but  hardly  de  toutes  esptos  (note  the  vowel) ;  rather  de  toute 
espto  'of  every  kind,'  or  de  toutes  les  esptos.  Note  tous  (toutes) 
les  deux  'both,'  .  .  .  trois  'all  three,'  etc.;  possibly  without  les  if 
'  together'  is  meant  Usually  below  dix,  and  always  above,  les  is  used. 

c.  Further  Details  as  to  tout,  toute(s),  and  tous 

1.  Note,  also,  tonjours  (formerly  tous  jours)  'always,'  but  tons  les  jours 
'every  day';  toutefois  (formerly  toutes  fois)  'yet,'  'however,'  but  toutes 
les  fois  (que)  'every  time  (that).' 

2.  Meaning  'every,'  tout  (toute)  is  more  or  less  restricted:  11  vient  JL 
toute  heure  (or  ...  It  toutes  les  heures) '  He  comes  at  any  hour  (.  .  .  at  all 
hours),'  but  not  .  .  .  toute  nuit  'every  night.' 

3.  Tous  les  (toutes  les)  deux,  .  .  .  trois,  etc.  may  express  alternation : 
tous  les  deux  jours  'every  other  day,'  tous  les  trois  ans  'every  third  year,' 
toutes  les  quatre  minutes  'every  four  minutes,'  toutes  les  dnq  secondes 
'every  fifth  second,'  etc. 

4.  As  a  neuter  pronoun,  tout  normally  stands  alone  (no  le) :  Tout  ou 
rien  'AH  or  nothing,'  Voilil  tout  I  'That's  all!'  etc.  So  penser  k  tout  '(to) 
think  of  everything,'  en  tout  'in  all  (everything),'  partout  'everywhere.' 
But  in  referring  to  a  given  whole  quantity  of  anything,  commonly  le  tout : 
A  combien  se  monte  le  tout  ?  '  How  much  for  the  whole  purchase  ? '  Le 
tout,  six  francs  '  For  the  whole  lot,  six  francs.'   Pas  du  tout  'not  at  all.' 

5.  Note  carefully  the  syntax  and  meaning  of  tout  de  in,  for  example,  On 
ignore  tout  de  c«  voyage  *  Nothing  is  known  about  that  journey.' 
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.  6.  Tout  (direct  object)  commonly  precedes  infinitives  and  past  parti- 
ciples :  pour  tout  voir  '  to  see  everything,'  je  n'ai  pas  tout  dit  *  I  haven't 
said  everything '  \  but  not  as  an  adjective :  pour  comprendre  tout  ce  qu'il  dit 
*  to  understand  everything  he  says,'  je  n'ai  pas  dit  tout  ce  dont  .  .  .,  etc. 

7.  T0U8  [tu(:)s]  and  toutes  [tut(s)]  may  immediately  precede  past  parti- 
ciples, or. (if  more  emphatic)  follow :  Je  les  ai  tous  vus  *  I'v^  seen  them  all,' 
etc.    In  such  cases  toutes,  if  linked,  must  be  [tuts]. 

8.  Tout  occasionally  means  *  everybody ' :  On  avait  ferm^,  tout  6tait  parti 
'The  doors  had  been  closed,  everyone  had  gone.' 

9.  Tout  is  often  adverbial :  tout  de  suite  *  at  once '  ('  forthwith '),  etc. 

183.  Un  (une),  as  a  pronoun,  can  be  singular  or  plural,  like 
our  ' one  * : 

run(e)  .  .  .,  Pautre  =  *(the)  one  .  .  .,  the  other';  les  uu(e)8  .  ,  .,  les 
antres  =  *some  .  .  .,  the  others  (the  rest)';  ruii(e)  ou  Pautre  =/one  or  the 
other  (either)';  ni  run(e)  ni  I'autre  =  *  neither';  les  un(e)8  et  les  autres 
=  *air;  les  un(e)8  les  autres  =  * each  other'  ('one  another');  se  blesser 
l'un(e)  Pautre  (les  una  or  les  unes  les  autres)  =  *(to)  wound  each  other,'  etc. 

On  Pun  de,  Pune  de,  see  §  85,  Note  d. 

Reminder.  Our  'one'  ('ones'),  in  demonstrative  phrases,  does  not 
correspond  to  un,  une,  uns,  unes:  'that  one'  =  celni-Ul,  celle-U,  'the  one 
that'  =  celui  (celle)  que,  'the  ones  that'  =  ceux  (celles)  que,  'the  useful 
ones'  =  ceux  (celles)  qui  sont  utiles,  'the  black  ones'  =  les  noir(e)8,  etc. 

184.  Nttl-le,  *no,'  *none,'  may  replace  aacun-e  in  purely  negative 
constructions,  but  is  generally  less  colloquial. 

Note  nuUe  part  (set  phrase)  'nowhere':  Je  ne  m'ennuie  nulle  part 
ailleurs  =  '  I  don't  feel  bored  anywhere  else.' 

185.  On  (always  an  unstressed  nominative)  is  an  indefinite  personal 
pronoun,  constantly  used  where  we  have  'one,'  'we,'  'you,'  *they,' 
'people,'  etc.,  or  a  passive  construction. 

186.  Personne,  'nobody '  etc.,  and  rien,  'nothing'  etc.,  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  constructions ;  both  usually  require  ne,  save  when 
used  absolutely  (§§  90,  374,  376).    For  'else,'  add  d'autre. 

Note  on  ne.  This  negative  particle  should  be  used  whenever  a  verb  is 
\o  be  n^atived,  whatever  other  negative  may  be  added^ 
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EXERCISE 

Marie  X  6crit  k  c  Ma  chire  Louise » 

My  dear  Louise, 

I.  Nothing  ^ould  be  (Riea  de  .  .  . ;  /w  verb)  more  stunning  (chic, 
^patant)  than  Rome.  2.  Every  day  something  interesting,  and  we 
always  have  (have  always)  time  enough  to  (pour)  see  everything, 
all  the  beautiful  objects  and  all  the  ugly  ones  (§  183).  3.  Every- 
where we  go  we  discover  (d^couvrons)  things  that  entertain  us 
(divertir).  4.  In  every  street  (all  the  .  .  .)  there  is  something  that 
you  (?)  couldn't  see  anywhere  else.  5.  Whenever  we  feel  inclined 
(avoir  4- envie)  to  see  other  places  (endroits)  we  entrust  (confier) 
everything  to  our  servant  —  the  whole  house  —  and  then  we're  off  I 
(nous  voiUc  partis  !).  6.  Like  master,  like  scnnint,  you  know  I  7.  We 
have  our  simple  pleasures,  all  three  of  us  {fw  de  nous),  and  our  Paola 
never  forgets  her  duties. 

8.  If  you  come,  look  for  a  pension  (/)  near  us  (pr^s  de  chez 
nous).  9.  Then  we  could  go  on  our  jaunts  together  (faire  nos  petites 
excursions  ensemble),  all  four  of  us,  and  every  two  or  three  days  we 
might  (pouvoir,  E)  follow  the  tourists.  10.  Sometimes  there  is  no 
other  way  (mo^^n)  of  seeing  (infin.)  what  one  must  see  (doit  or  il 
faut  v---^-  "^^^  Alfred  is  still  wholly  devoted  to  me  (6tre  tout  ^  .  .  .), 
-end  even  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  (ii  .  .  .)  I  am  not  at  all  bored. 
12.  In  the  evening  we  talk  about  such  and  such  things  that  we  have 
seen  and  of  our  various  guides  (guides,  m.).  13.  Every  two  or  three 
minutes  he  makes  me  laugh  (§  161)  by  repeating  (en  r^p^tant)  some 
story  or  other.  14.  These  guides  have  all  {pronoun)  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  they  have  not  all  {pronoun)  the  same  methods.  15.  Some 
declare  that  Nero  fiddled  (jouer  du  violon)  while  Rome  was  burning 
(briiler)  ;  others  deny  it. 

(To  be  continued.   A  suivre) 
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THE  TYPE  DEVOIR  (GROUPS  A-E).    WORK  IN  REVIEW 

187.  Devoir  [d9vwa:R]  *(to)  owe'  (with  'must'  etc.),  may  typify 
the  so-called  *  Third  Conjugation'  (§  387),  a  dea^i  type  because  no 
new  verbs  are  added  to  it,  and  containing  hardly  more  than  six  verbs 
in  everyday  use.  The  type  is  irregular  because  it  has  a  variable  stem 
(like  pouvoir)  and  other  peculiarities. 

Group  A  Examples 

je  dois  [dwa]  Je  lui  dois  un  franc  I  owe  him  a  franc 

tu  dois  [dwa]  Tu  dois  le  savoir  You  surely  know  it 

on  doit  [dwa]  II  doit  pleuvoir  It  must  be  raining 

nous  devons  [davo]  Nous  devons  partir  k  midi  We're  to  leav,e  at  noon 

vous  devez  [dave]  Vous  devez  k  tout  le  monde  You're  in  debt  to  everyone 
elles  doivent  [dwa:v]  lis  doivent  Pavoir  vu  They  must  have  seen  him 

Note  that  the  stem  has  oi  when  stressed ;  otherwise  e. 

B :  je  devais  etc.  See  §  60  and  complete  this  group,  using  the  various 
complements  in  our  Examples. 

C:  je  dus,  tu  dus,  il  dut,  nous  dtoes,  vous  d&tes,  ils  durent.  Nothing 
of  the  stem  is  left  except  its  d.  See  §  398,  c,  and  indicate  the  sounds  of 
these  endings  before  partir,  y  aller,  and  en  parler. 

Note.  Whereas  II  devait  partir  dans  deux  jours  means  *  He  was  (des- 
tined) to  leave  in  two  days '  (but  perhaps  he  did  not  really  go),  II  dut  partir 
would  usually  mean  *  He  had  to  leave '  (and  did  leave).  Why  is  II  me  dut 
un  franc  an  improbable  combination  ? 

D :  je  devrai  etc.,  *  I  shall  have  to'  etc.  See  §  84. 

E:  je  deyrais  etc.,  'I  should  have  to'  etc.    See  §  91. 

Examples  of  the  Compound  Groups 

A  p.p. :  J'ai  dfi  lui  dire  que  je  ne  lui  payerais  pas  un  sou  '  I've  had  {or 
I  had)  to  tell  him  that  I  wouldn't  pay  him  a  penny.'  II  a  dii  pleuvoir  *  It 
must  have  rained  (have  been  raining).'  Compare  Tu  dois  I'avoir  dit  ( I  feel 
sure  that  you  said  it')  with  Tu  as  dii  le  dire  (*You  have  had  to  say  it,'  Tou 
had  to  say  it,'  or^l  feel  sure  you  said  it,'  'You  must  have  said  it'). 
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Bp.p,:  J'arais  dft  lui  dire  .  .  .  ' I  had  had  to  tell  him  .  .  .'  (had  been 
obliged  to  tell  him),  *  Very  likely  I  had  told  him  .  .  .  ,*  etc. 

E  p.p. :  Vous  auriez  dft  tout  dire  (.  .  .  ne  rien  dire)  *  You  ought  <o  have 
told  everything  (nothing).'  Translate  'Ought  she  to  have  said  it?  Would 
they  have  had  to  leave  in  three  days  ?  Should  we  have  been  obliged  to  tell 
everything  ? ' 

Remark.  It  is  extremely  important  to  compare  now  the  various  mean- 
ings of  'owe/  'ought  to,'  'ought  to  have,'  'should  have  to,'  'should  have 
had  to,'  'must,'  'must  have,'  '(to)  be  obliged  to,'  '(to)  have  been  obliged  to,' 
'am  to,'  'was  to,'  'was  to  have,'  etc.,  with  the  meanings  of  all  the  forms  of 
devoir,  which  is  not  defective  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  used  verbs 
in  the  French  language.  It  is  of  course  the  defectiveness  of  our  EngUsh 
forms  that  makes  the  correct  use  of  devoir  particularly  difficult  to  us. 

a.  Devoir  takes  a  pure  infinitive  (Je  dois  partir)  except  when  one  is 
indebted  to  someone  for  some  action  expressed  by  an  infinitive :  Je 
lui  dots  d'avoir  tout  dit  Tm  indebted  to  him  for  having  told  every- 
thing,' Vous  deviez  k  ces  gens  d'avoir  r^usai  *  You  were  under  obliga- 
tions to  those  people  for  having  succeeded  (for  your  success).' 

Translate  '  I  was  indebted  to  my  brother  for  having  told  me  all  that.' 

188.  Recevoir  [r9S9vwa:R],  *(to)  receive,'  is  conjugated  exactly  like 
devoir,  but  of  course  has  recev  instead  of  dev  and  requires  a  cedilla  (9) 
before  u  and  0:  je  re9ois,  je  re9U8,  p.p.  reju,  etc.  Cf.  d^,  but  dus, 
due,  dues. 

a.  So  apercevoir  '(to)  perceive/  concevoir  '(to)  conceive,'  ddcevoir 
'(to)  disappoint  or  deceive,'  percevoir  '(to)  collect'  (taxes),  etc. 

EXERCISE  I 

I.  Shall  I  owe  you  something.^  2.  You  won't  owe  me  anything. 
3.  Nobody  will  owe  them  anything.  4.  What  shall  we  have  to  say  to 
her.?  5.  Shall  you  (//.)  have  to  speak?  6.  He  had  said  that  he 
would  owe  me  thirty  (trente)  francs.  7.  He  still  owes  me  {dative 
4-  vb.  4-  tou jours)  that  sum  (cette  somme).  8.  If  their  enterprise  had 
failed,  they'd  be  in  debt  to  everybody. 
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ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

I.  Je  lea  aperjois  = '  I  perceive  them.' 

Complete  group  A,  using  in  each  case  a  non-reflexive  accusative 
('me',  *you'  sg.,  'him',  'her',  'it',  'you'//.,  'them'). 

II.  Je  m'en  apergois  =  '  I  notice  it  (am  aware  of  it).' 
Complete  this  reflexive  group  in  the  plural. 

III.  Je  me  suis  aperyu-e  que  =  '  I  have  noticed  that  .  .  .' 
Complete  this  group,  noting  carefully  that  the  auxiliary  must  be 

toe  in  all  reflexive  constructions,  and  that  this  past  participle  must 
agree  in  gender  and  number  with  the  subject.    Use  complements. 

IV.  Est-ce  que  je  regois  les  choses  que  tu  m'envoies  ?  = '  Do  I 
receive  the  things  that  you  send  me.'*' 

Give  all  group  A  of  each  y^rb,  changing  each  pronoun  to  suit 
(nominatives  and  datives). 

V.  Elle  ^tait  tr^s  d^ue  de  ne  pas  les  trouver  chez  eux  (elles)  = 
'She  was  greatly  disappointed  not  to  find  them  at  home.' 

-^Vary  your  translations  of  six  other  reasonable  combinations,  con- 
'  taining '  I ', ' you ', '  we ', '  they ',  and '  me ', '  you '  i;^., '  him  or  her ', '  them.' 
^  VI.  Will  they  receive  the  money  that  we  have  owed  them .?  Has 
he  received  the  sum  that's  due  him?  Will  he  notice  (reflex^  that 
you  are  not  paying  him  the  sums  that  you  owe  him }  Have  you  not 
noticed  {reflex?)  that  it  is  raining  t  If  it  were  raining,  would  they  be 
aware  of  it  1 

Query.    How  much  in  common  have  any  of  these  verbs  in  -oir  with 
avoir  and  mouyoir  in  respect  to  groups  A  to  El 

EXERCISE  n 

Fin  de  la  lettre  de  Marie  k  Louise 

I.  We  have  had  five  different  guides,  one  of  whom  has  no  certain 
knowledge  of  (ne  +  savoir  4-  qu'imparfaitement)  the  history  of  Rome, 
but  he  seems  to  be  well  informed  as  to  (bien  renseign^  sur)  that  " 
of  his  confreres.  2.  While  A.  reads  his  Baedeker  this  good  man 
(brave  .  .  .)  gives  me  many  details  [detaij]  of  their  lives  and  of  his 
own  {merely  the  possessive  pronoun)^  comedies  and  tragedies.    3.  We 
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always  speak  Italian  (italien),  both  of  us,  but  this  guide  speaks 
English  or  French,  so  that  (de  sorte  que)  his  mistakes  are  not  the 
same  as  ours.  4.  If  none  of  his  stories  is  quite  true,  what  matter  ? 
we  are  exchanging  (^changer)  ideas!  5.  With  another  g^ide,  we 
might  learn  less. 

6.  A  woman  like  you,  and  a  man  like  F.  (two  ways),  would  be 
sure  to  love  this  city.  7.  In  all  respects  (two  ways),  it  would  delight 
you.  We  love  all  Rome  and  all  Italy.  8.  We  haven't  yet  seen 
everything,  but  if  we  remain  here  as  long  as  we  have  any  money 
we  shall  have  seen  a  lot  of  things. 

9.  I  must  have  spoken  of  the  shops  (magasins,  m.).  10.  I  have 
noticed  (reflex.)  that  many  of  the  things  that  I  buy  here  cost  almost 
what  we  pay  at  home  (chez  .  .  .),  and  A.  has  noticed  it  too,  espe- 
cially when  /  (when  it  is  I  who)  am  buying  something.  1 1 .  I  am 
very  much  disappointed  not  to  find  that  everything  costs  much  less. 
12.  Very  often  A.  pays  less  than  I,  even  when  we  buy  the  same 
thing.  13.  Fm  indebted  to  him  for  having  explained  to  me  what  I 
must  say  when  it  is  necessary  to  bargain  (inarchander).  14.  I  receive 
a  lesson  every  other  day  upon  this  point  (sur  ce  point,  k  ce  sujet). 
I  perceive  that  [  am  no  longer  as  naive  as  when  (lorsque,  fiof  que 
quand)  we  arrived.  15.  I  think  I  know  (crois  savoir)  now  what  is 
due  me  (dative -^^tre-^- p.p.). 

16.  When  did  I  get  (recevoir,  A  p.p.)  my  last  letter  from  you? 
Haven't  you  noticed  (rejtex.)  that  I  love  letters?  17.  We  receive  a 
few  letters,  every  four  or  five  days,  from  somebody ;  but  yours, 
every  two  or  three  months  (mois,  m.).  F.  must  be  very  interesting ! 
18.  If  /owed  (Moi,  si  je)  so  many  letters,  I  should  wish  to  write 
them  at  once.  19.  Have  you  some  good  excuse?  or  none?  20.  Yes, 
you  have  one.   What  is  it  ? 

Toute  k  toi  (or  vous), 

Marie 
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VERBS  IN  -ANDRE,  -ENDRE,  -ONDRE         fjj^ 


TRENTE  ET  UNIEME  LEgON 

VERBS  IN  'ANDRE  (AS  REPANDRE),  -ENDRE  (AS  RENDRE),  -ONDRE 
(AS  FONDRE);   ALSO  MORDRE  AND  PERDRE.    GROUPS  A-E 

(In  part  for  reference) 

189.  Forms.  Except  prendre  '  (to)  take/  and  derivatives,  all  verbs 
whose  infinitive  ends  in  -andre,  -endre,  -ondre  (also  mordre  '  bite,'  and 
perdre  'lose')  have  the  same  inflectional  endings  throughout.  Their 
stem-vowel  varies  in  length  according  to  its  position,  but  not  in  quality ; 
their  final  d  in  group  A  is  linked  as  [t].  This  group  of  verbs  is  often 
called  the  '  Third  Conjugation '  ^  —  also  the  *  Fourth '  I  As  new  words 
are  never  added  to  this  group,  it  is  a  ^ead  type  of  conjugation. 

a,  Rompre  [R5:pR]  *(to)  break'  (generally  in  a  figurative  sense)  differs 
from  rendre  etc.  cftily  by  the  t  of  (il)  rompt  in  group  A,  whereas  rendre, 
mordre,  etc.  have  a  written  d  (pronounced  [t],  or  silent ;  formerly  written 
t :  il  rent  etc.). 

190.  Rendre  [Ra:dR],  '(to)  give  back,'  'render,'  etc.,  will  show  how 
all  this  group  of  verbs  is  conjugated. 

Group  A  Examples  {Siuify  all) 

je  rends  [Ra(z)]  Si  je  le  rends  k  Robert  ? 

tu  rends  [r3(z)]  Tu  me  rends  malade  YouVe  making  me  ill 

on  rend  [RQ(t)]  II  te  rend  un  vrai  service 

nous  rendons  [Rad5(z)]  Nous  nous  rendons  We  surrender 

vous  rendez  [Rade(z)]  Vous  vous  rendez  compte  .  .  .  You  realize  .  .  . 

elles  rendent  [Ra:d(9t)]  lis  rendent  hommage  k, . .  They  pay  homage  to  . . . 

Note  how  the  stem-vowel  varies  in  length;  mordre  and  perdre  vary 
otherwise. 

Linking.    Note  that  rendent  may  remain  [RQ:d] :  rendent  un  service. 

1  Because  it  perpetuates  Latin  verbs  in  -ifre  so  classified.  Many  other 
French  verbs  are  derived  from  the  Latin  third  conjugation,  and  those  in 
-aindre,  -eindre,  -oindre  form  a  consistently-conjugated  group  containing  more 
words  than  the  so-called  *  Second  Conjugation,'  exemplified  by  devoir  and  by 
six  or  seven  verbs  in  -cevoir.    See  §§  187-188,  but  especially  §  387,  a. 
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T^  MORDRE,  PERDRE 

B :  je  rendais  [Rd-de]  etc.  See  §  60  and  complete  this  group,  using  the 
complements  in  the  Examples. 

C :  je  lendis  etc.  See  §  132,  C,  and  complete  this  group  thus :  Je  ne  me 
rendis  pas  *  I  didn't  yield  (surrender).' 

D :  je  rendrai  etc.  See  §  84  and  complete  this  group  thus :  Je  ltd  ren- 
drai  son  liyre  (son  parapluie  'umbrella'  etc.)  s'il  me  rend  le  mien  *  I'll  give 
him  back  his  book  (etc.)  if,  he  gives  me  back  mine.'  Use  a  different  pronoun 
in  each  variant. 

E :  je  rendrais  etc.  See  §  91  and  complete  this  group  thus :  Elle  (II,  On) 
avail  dit  que  tu  te  rendrais  compte  de  ton  erreur  *  He  (etc.)  had  said  that 
you  would  realize  your  mistake.'  Vary  each  pronX)un  and  ton  so  as  to  use 
six  appropriate  forms. 

P.p.:  renda-6,  rendue-s;  auxiliary  (except  in  reflexive  or  reciprocal 
constructions):  avoir. 

Example  of  a  reciprocal  construction:  Nous  nous  rendons  justice,  les 
un(e)s  aux  autres  *We  do  each  other  (one  another)  justice.'  Likewise,  Cea 
deux  auteurs  se  rendent  justice,  I'un  &  Pautre,  Ces  deiiK  femmes  se  ren- 
daient  justice,  I'une  h,  I'autre,  etc.   EUes  se  sent  rendu  justice  etc. 

191.  Mordre  [moRdR],  ^(to)  bite,'  and  perdre  [peRdn],  *(to)  lose,' 
have  a  short  stem- vowel  wherever  d  is  audible  [d]. 

A :  je  mords  [m3:R],  tu  mords,  il  mord ;  mordons,  mordez.  mordent. 
Cf.  je  vends  [vd],  tu  vends,  il  vend;  yendons,  yendez,  yendent,  from 
vendre  '(to)  sell.' 

B :  je  perdais  etc.    Cf.  je  r^andais  etc.  from  r^pandre  '(to)  spread.' 

C :  je  mordis  etc.  Cf.  je  descendis  etc.  from  descendre  '(to)  descend,' 
'  come  down,'  '  lower '  (an  object),  etc. ;  auxiliary  Itre,  or  avoir  in  transitive 
constructions :  Elle  dtait  descendue  '  She  had  alighted ' ;  but  Elle  avait 
descendu  Pescalier  '  She  had  come  down  the  stairs,'  or  Elle  avait  descendu 
le  tableau  '  She'd  lowered  (let  down)  the  picture.' 

D :  je  perdrai,  je  mordrai,  etc.  So  je  f endrai  '  I  shall  cleave '  (split  some- 
thing), j'entendrai '  I  shall  hear,'  j'6tendrai '  I  shall  extend,'  etc. 

E :  je  mordrais,  je  perdrais,  etc.    So  je  r^ondrais  '  I  should  answer '  etc. 

P.p. :  mordu-s,  mordue-s ;  perdu-s,  perdue-s,  etc. 

Note  where  mordre,  tordre  ('twist'),  perdre,  etc.  lose  their  inflectional  r. 

Remark.  Inversion  of  i  ^  is  rare :  Est-ce  que  je  rends  (mords  etc.). 
Vends-je  would  sound  like  yenge  ('avenge'):  Vends-je  ces  cliats?  (!!) 
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TENSES  OF  ATTENDEE.    LA  VEINE  ns; 

192.  Examples  of  attendre  \to)  wait  {for),  await'  with  depuis 

Je  les  attends  depuis  longtemps  =  '  I  have  been  waiting  for  them  a  long 
while.'  Note  carefully  how  French  and  English  differ  as  to  tenses ; 
French^  corresponds  here  to  English  A  p.p.  Complete  this  model,  using 
a  different  pronoun  in  each  case.  Je  m'y  attendais  depuis  longtemps  =  '  I 
had  been  expecting  it  for  a  long  while.*  Again  note  that  depuis  requires 
French  B,  corresponding  to  English  B  p.p.   Complete  this  reflexive  model. 

193.  La  Veine 

Prefatory  Note.  La  Veine  is  a  comedy  by  Alfred  Capus,  1901.  We 
quote  (for  conversation)  from  Act  I,  sc.  6.  La  veine  means  the  run  (or  streak) 
of  luck  that  a  man  may  have,  just  as  a  miner  may  happen  upon  a  vpift  of 
good  ore.    This  recalls  the  proverb  Tout  vient  a  point  d  qui  salt  attendre. 

The  author,  born  at  Aix  in  1858,  studied  for  a  while  in  the  ficole  des 
Mines  (Paris),  then  became  a  journalist.  His  first  comedy,  Brignol  et  sa 
file,  1895,  characterizes  with  truth  and  good  humor  a  wholly  irresponsible 
but  delightful  sponger  who  has  no  sense  of  duty  in  regard  to  his  creditors 
and  does  not  suffer  in  consequence ;  au  contraire  / 

This  dialogue  should  first  be  read  aloud.  For  some  twenty-four  words 
or  phrases  which  may  not  be  clear  (at  sight)  see  the  footnotes. 

Charlotte.  —  Comment !  ^  vous  avez  des  dettes  ?  1 

JuLiEN.  —  Pourquoi  n'en  aurais-je  ^  pas  ? 

Charlotte.  —  Et  vous  ne  les  payez  pas,  probablement.  3 

JuLiEN.  —  C'est  pour  9a  que  *  je  les  ai. 

Charlotte.  — Vous  allez  gdcher*  votre  vie,  si  vous  n'^tes  pas    5 
plus  raisonnable,  monsieur  Julien.   Moi,  k^  votre  place,  avec  Tedu- 
cation  que  vous  avez  regue,  je  voudrais  arriver  trbs  haut.    Vous     7 
n'etes  done  pas  ambitieux  ? 

Julien.  —  Mais  si  I  ^  9 

Charlotte.  —  Je  voudrais  etre  un  grand  avocat,''  ou  bien  un 
d^put^,^  un  ministre  .  .  .^  je  ne  ^ais  pas,  moi  .  .  .^°  quelqu'un  de    11 
cdbbre. 

Julien  (nV?;//").  —  J'y  songe.^^  13 

Charlotte.  —  Mais  vous  ne  faites  ^*  rien  pour  cela. 

Julien.  — J'attends  la  veine.  15 

Charlotte.  —  Vous  pourriez  Tattendre  longtemps. 
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JuLiEN.  —  Qui^  sait  ?  17 

Charlotte.  —  Oh  I  si  vous  6tes  superstitieux  .  .  . 

JuLiEN.  —  Je  ne  suis  pas  superstitieux  .  .  .    Je  crois  que  tout    19 
homme  un  peu  bien  dou^,"  pas  trop  sot,^*  pas  trop  timide,  a  dans 
la  vie  son  heure  de  veine,  un  moment  oil  les  autres  hommes    21 
semblent  travailler  pour  lui,  oil  les  fruits*'  viennent  se  mettre 
k  portee  ^^  de  sa  main  pour  qu'il  les  cueille."    Cette  heure-1^  ma    23 
petite  Charlotte,  c*est  triste  k  dire,  mais  ce  n*est  ni  le  travail,  ni 
le  courage,  ni  la  patience  qui  nous  la  donnent.    Elle  sonne  k  une    25 
horloge'*  qu*on  ne  voit  pas,  et  tant  qu'elle  n'a  pas  sonne  pour 
nous,  nous  avons  beau  d^ployer*°  tous  les  talents  et  toutes  les    27 
vertus,  il  n*y  a  rien  k  faire,**  nous  sommes  des  ft^tus  de  paille.^ 

Charloite.  —  Comme^  c*est  faux,'^*  ce  que  vous  dites  12l,^  et   29 
surtout  decourageant  1 

Notes,  i. 'What?'  2.  iVi?/ *  wouldn't  T  (§  loo).  3. 'That's  why' etc. 
4.  'make  a  mess  of.'  5.  'in.'  6.  ^Yes,  I  am!'  (§  178).  7.  'lawyer,'  'bar- 
rister.' 8.  'deputy'  (membre  de  la  Chambre  des  D^put^i).  9.  '(cabinet) 
minister.'  10.  Freely,  *how  should  /  know?'  (cf.  line  6).  11.  'laughing' 
(from  lire).  1 2.  y  implies  ^ :  songer  k  quelque  chose  (qqch.)  '  (to)  reflect 
on  a  thing ' :  '  1  'm  thinking  it  over.'  13.'  aren't  doing '  (from  faire).  1 4. '  fairly 
well  endowed,' '  of  fair  ability.'  15.'  silly '  (/.  sotte).  1 6.  [f  Rqi].  1 7.  Possibly, 
'  come  and  put  themselves  within  reach ' ;  venir  annoncer,  coorir  voir,  aller 
dire,  etc.  represent  a  pure  infinitive  construction  very  frequent  in  French. 
18.  'that  he  may  gather  them';  cueille(from  cueillir ;  cf.  'cull')  is  here  sub- 
junctive. 19.  'strikes  on  a  clock.'  20.  Freely,  'it  is  vain  for  us  to  unfold 
(display).'  21.  Here,  'to  be  done.'  22.  'mere  straws.'  23.  Here,  'how'; 
cf.  comment,  line  i.  24.  'untrue,'  ' false '(/i  fausse);  note  where  French 
requires  the  adjective  to  be  placed.  25.  AW  cela  que  vous  dites.  What 
shall  be  done  with  this  111?    See  §§  80  and  81. 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

I.  Causerie  sur  la  veine  et  les  veinards. 

II.  Exercice  ou  questionnaire  ayant  trait  aux  §§  191-192  (temps 
des  verbes,  etc.). 
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TRENTE-DEUXifeME  LEgON 
THE  IMPERATIVE  MOOD     (LE  MODE  JMPiRATIF) 

194.  The  Imperative  states  a  command  or  a  request^  and  sometimes 
a  mere  wish  or  hope.  Strictly  speaking,  we  can  command  or  request 
only  a  'second  person'  (toi,  vous),  but  other  grammatical  *  persons' 
are  commonly  included.  Examples  for  verbs  of  the  parler  type  (first 
conjugation): 

1.  2d  sg. :  Ferme  la  porte  Shut  the  door 

2.  3d  sg. :  Qu'elle  parle !  Let  her  speak ! 

3.  1st  pi. :  Marchons  yite !  Let^s  walk  fast ! 

4.  2d  pi. :.  Changez  tout  Change  everything 

5.  3d  pi. :  Qu'ils  teoutent !  Let  them  listen ! 

Note  that  for  toi,  nous,  and  vous  the  subject  is  not  expressed :  ferme, 
marchons,  changez. 

a.  In  this  conjugation  (verbs  in  -ef)  the  2d  singular  has  no  s  except 
before  the  enclitics  y  and  en: 

Pensea-y  [pfiiSDzi]  toujonrs  1  1         Think  about  it  always. 

Je  vais  fumer  un  cigare.  —  2  I'm  going  to  smoke  a  cigar.  — 
Fumes-en  deux,  si  tu  yeuz.  Smoke  two,  if  you  want  to. 

h,  A  few  irregular  imperatives  ending  in  a  vowel  behave  likewise: 
Vas-y  *  (io  there,'  'but  N'y  va  pas  *  Don't  go  there.'  Y  and  en  precede 
negatived  imperatives. 

c.  As  is  proved  by  the  analogy  of  other  conjugations  which  have  special 
forms  for  the  subjunctive  in  2  and  5  (Qu'elle  parle  and  Qu'ils  Content), 
forms  2  and  5  (parle  and  ^content)  conceal  subjunctives  (§  205),  and  express 
a  wish  (often  firmly !)  rather  than  a  command. 

d.  Note  that  parle  and  intent  are  preceded  by  the  conjunction  que 
(as  if  the  whole  thought  were  Je  yeuz  qu'elle  parle,  .  .  .  qu'ils  intent), 
and  that  the  subject  is  expressed  (elle,  Us). 

tf.  In  archaic  locutions  (i.e.  in  locutions  whose  syntax  was  formerly 
general)  que  is  often  omitted :  Dieu  m'en  garde !  *  God  save  me  from  it ! ' 
Vive  la  France  I  *  Long  live  France ! ' 
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i6o  IMPERATIVE  WITH  PRONOUN  OBJECT 

195.  With  few  exceptions,  verbs  of  other  conjugations  (not  in  -er) 
likewise  have  the  same  forms  for  the  imperative  as  for  the  indicative, 
but  reveal  a  clearly  subjunctive  form  in  the  3d  singular : 

1.  2d  sg. :  Ne  le  repots  pas  Don't  receive  him 

2.  3d  sg. :  Qu'il  ne  les  repoive  pas  !  Let  him  not  receive  them ! 

3.  I  St  pL:  Ne  les  recevons  pas  Let's  not  receive  them 

4.  2d  pi. :  Ne  la  recevez  pas  Don't  receive  her 

6.  3d  pi. :  Qu'ils  ne  la  repoiyent  pas !      Let  them  not  receive  it ! 

Compare  Qu'il  ne  les  repoive  [naswaiv]  pas  with  n  les  re^it  [Raswa]. 
See§  194,^. 

196.  I-.et  attendre  illustrate  the  verbs  in  -andre,  -endre,  -ondre,  etc. 
(§§  189-192),  affirmatively,  with  an  accusative  pronoun  to  represent 
each  object : 

1.  2d  sg.:  Attends-moi  done  Do  wait  for  me 

2.  3d  sg. :  Alors,  qu'on  t'attende !  Then  let  them  wait  for  you ! 

3.  1st  pi. :  Attendons-le  (-la,  -les)  Let's  wait  for  him  (her,  them) 

4.  2d  pi. :  Attendez-nous,  s'il  yous  plait    Wait  for  us,  please 

5.  3d  pi. :  Qu'ils  vous  attendent !  Let  them  wait  for  you ! 
Compare  qu'on  t'attende  [tataid]  with  On  t'attend  [tatQ]  *  They're  waiting 

for  you.'    Like  repoivent  (above),  attendent  here  conceals  a  subjunctive. 
Note  in  which  cases  the  accusative  precedes  the  verb. 

197.  Negative  imperatives  (like  indicatives)  are  preceded  by  me,  te, 
le,  la,  lui  (dative),  nous,  vous,  les,  and  leur  (dative) ;  also  by  y  and  en. 

EXERCISE  I 

I.  If  the  house  pleases  her,  let  her  not  sell  it  I  {Hardly  colloquial 
English^  2.  If  they're  going  to  wait  for  you,  let  them  not  wait  for 
you  after  six  o'clock.  {Hardly  colloquial  English.)  3.  Don't  wait  for 
me  {two  ways),  4.  Don't  sell  him  those  books  if  you  need  them. 
5.  Let's  not  show  him  anything.  6.  Here  are  the  cigars,  let's  smoke 
two  of  them ;  don't  give  me  the  smallest  (ne  m'en  .  .  . )  I  7.  If  you 
don't  like  such  ideas,  let's  not  talk  about  them.  {Use  en.)  8.  If  you 
find  Paris  too  dreary  (triste),  don't  remain  there  (//.  and  sg.) ;  if  it 
pleases  you,  stay  there  as  long  as  you  like.  9.  If  your  enemy  can 
harm  you  (vous  nulre,  te  nuire),  don't  annoy  him.    i  o.  Dieu  ...  I 
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OBEIR,    TABLE  OF  IMPERATIVE  FORMS         i6i 

198.  Positive  (not  negative)  imperatives /r<?r-f/^  the  following  simple 
accusative  forms  (enclitic  and  requiring  a  hyphen) :  -moi,  -toi,  -le,  -la, 
-les,  -nous,  -vous,  -les ;  also  -y  and  -en.  Use  them  all  (except  y  and 
en),  reflexively  and  non-reflexively,  with  lever  *(to)  raise'  (Je  me  16ve 
=  'I  rise'),  and  with  d^fendre  *(to)  defend'  (conjugated  like  rendre), 
as  in  Exercise  II. 

199.  OWir  (§  132)  requires  the  dative  (Je  lui  oWis  =  'I  obey  him' 
^r^her'). 

a.  In  the  3d  plural,  oWir  has  the  concealed  subjunctive  form 
ob^issent;  in  the  3d  singular  subjunctive,  it  has  the  special  form 
ob^isse  (cf.  il  ob^it). 

EXERCISE  n 

I.  It's  ten  o'clock,  get  up  (rise),  Henry  I  get  up,  [my]  children! 
2.  Let's  get  up,  it's  eleven  o'clock !  3.  Defend  yourself  (yourselves). 
4.  Our  lives  are  in  danger,  defend  us.  5.  Defend  them,  they're  not 
guilty.  6.  If  the  man  is  not  guilty,  let's  defend  him.  7.  If  she  is 
innocent  (innocente  [inosa:t]),  let  him  defend  her  I  (let  them  defend 
her  I)  8.  If  the  door  is  not  already  shut,  shut  it  {sg,  and  pL  vb.). 
9.  Let  him  obey  us.  10.  Let  them  obey  her.  11.  Let's  not  obey 
them.  12.  Let's  not  obey  anyone  (k  personne).  13.  Let  us  be  obeyed 
(use  on).    1 4.  Let  nobody  (personne)  obey  them. 

Table  of  Imperative  Forms 

200.  The  verbs  typified  by  parler,  recevoir,  rendre,  and  finir,  with 
the  subjunctive  forms  (concealed  or  special)  required  to  express 
commands  and  requests  in  the  third  person,  give  these  forms: 

1.  2dsg.:  Parle.   (Penses-y.)  Repois-moi. 

2.  3d  sg. :  Qu'on  chante  I  Qu'elle  te  repoiye ! 

3.  1st  pi.:  Fumons,  Messieurs  1  Receyons-le  (-la, -les). 

4.  2d  pi.:  ChanteZyMesdame8(0r Madame).  R^ceyez-nous. 

5.  3d  pi. :  Qu'ils  dtnent !  Qu'elles  yous  repoiyent  I 

1.  2dsg.:  Ne  te  defends  pas.  Ob^is-moi. 

2.  3d  sg. :  Qu'on  ne  le  yende  pas  !  Que  cet  enfant  ob^isse  1 

3.  I  St  pi. :  Ne  nous  rendons  pas  I  N'ob^issons  k  personne ! 

4.  2d  pi. :  Ne  la  (les)  perdez  pas.  Finissez  9a. 

5.  3d  pi. :  Qu'elles  se  perdent  I  Qu'elles  agissent  I 
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Remark.  It  would  be  well  to  practice  also  with  verbs  like  those  in 
§§  158-160  and  162.  Examples:  M^ne-moi  but  Menez-moi,  CMe-le  but 
CMes-le,  Jette-les  but  Jetons-les,  Appelle-la  but  Appelez-la,  Emploie-nous 
but  Employes-nous,  etc. 

Note.  Occasionally  the  ist  singular  figures  in  a  kind  of  imperative, 
always  expressed  by  Que  +  je  +  subjunctive  {concealed  or  special  form) : 
Que  je  fume,  alors !  =  *  Let  me  smoke  then ! '  Que  je  m'en  aille !  [a:j]  = 
'Let  me  be  going!'  ('I  must  be  off!') 

Queries.  Under  the  four  types  of  verbs  exemplified  above,  what  are  the 
only  forms  that  ever  differ  from  the  corresponding  indicative  ?  When  an 
imperative  must  be  expressed  by  a  subjunctive,  where  is  a  special  form 
required?    What  is  a  concealed  subjunctive} 

201.       Examples  of  the  Imperative  from  Genevieve,  by 
Alphonse  de  Lamartine  {iygo-j86g) 

Ma  m^re  me  disait  ^ :  «  Genevieve,  il  me  faut  ^  cela,  il  me  faut    1 
ceci ;  apporte-moi  ta  petite  soeur  Josette  sur  mon  lit,  remporte-la 
dans  son  berceau  et  berce-la  du  bout  de  ton  pied*  jusqu'k  ce   3 
qu^elle  dorme  * ;  va  me  chercher  mon  bas  ;  ramasse  mon  peloton  ; 
va  couper  une  salade  au  jardin ;  va  au  ^  poulailler  titer  s'il  y  a   5 
des  oeuf s  chauds  dans  le  nid  ^  des  poules ;  hache  des  choux  pour 
faire  la  soupe  k  ton  p^re  ^ ;  bats  ^  le  beurre ;  mets  ®  du  bois  au   7 
feu;  ecume  la  marmite  qui  bout^^;  jettes-y"  le  sel;.  etends  la 
nappe,  rince  les  verres ;  descends  k  la  cave,  ouvre  le  robinet,    9 
remplis  au  tonneau  la  bouteille  de  vin. » 

Notes,  i.  'would  say'  {B  of  dire).  2.  'I  must  have.'  3.  Freely,  'with 
your  toe.'  4.  Subjunctive  (j^^  dormir).  5.  Not  vas  au  (§  194,  b).  6.  Sg.  for 
pi.  7.  Complement  either  of  faire  or  (familiarly)  of  la  soupe  ('your  father's 
soup').    8.  See  battre.    9.  See  mettre.    10.  See  bouillir,  also  §  137.    11.  See 

§194,  d!. 

Query.  How  shall  we  change  each  imperative  in  §  201  to  the  2d  plural? 
Which  can  you  put  into  the  ist  plural  and  3d  plural? 
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TRENTE-TROISlfeME   LEgON 

THE  IHPSRATIVE  (CONCLUDBD) 

202.  In  avoir,  6tre,  pouvoir,  savoir,  and  vouloir  only  subjunctive 
forms  are  used  to  express  a  command,  request,  or  wish. 

a.  Avoir. 

1.  2d  sg.:  Aie  piti^  de  Ini  Have  pity  on  him 

Also :  Aies-en  [e-zfl]  piti<  Have  pity  on  him  (them,  eU.) 

2.  3d  sg. :  Que  ce  monsieur  ait  patience !  Let  the  gendeman  be  patient! 

3.  I  St  pi. :  Ayons  cette  vertu  Let  us  have  that  virtue 

4.  2d  pi. :  Aye9  Pobligeance  de  .  .  .  Be  so  good  as  to  .  .  . 

5.  3d  pi. :  Qu'ils  aient  soif !  May  they  be  thirsty ! 

Sounds :  aie-e'=  [e(z)];  ait  =  [e(t)] ;  ayons  =  [ej3(z)] ;  ayez  =  [eje(z)] ; 
aient  =  [e(t)]. 

Query.  Where  is  the  subject  expressed  ? 

b.  Pouvoir. 

1.  2d  sg. :  Pui8se&-tu  r^ussir !  May  you  (be  able  to)  succeed ! 

2.  3d  sg. :  Puisse-t-il  revenir !  May  he  (be  able  to)  return ! 

3.  ist  pi. :  Puissions-nous  le  revoir !  May  we  see  him  again ! 

4.  2d  pi. :  Puissiez-vous  le  comprendre  I  May  you  understand  him ! 

5.  3d  pi. :  Puissent-elles  le  dire  1  May  they  be  able  to  say  it ! 

Sounds :  [pqis],  [pqisjS],  [pqisje],  [pHis(t)]. 

Note  that  the  subject  must  here  be  expressed ;  these  forms  are  not  true 
imperatives,  but  express  a  wish.  Puiss^je  [pqiseis],  *  May  I  .  .  .,'  might  be 
used  colloquially. 

c.  £tre. 


1. 

2dsg.: 

Sois  amicaly  sois  bon 

Be  friendly,  be  kind 

2. 

3dsg.: 

Qu'U  soit  Ul  oe  soir  I 

Let  him  be  there  this  evening ! 

3. 

1st  pi.: 

Soyons  justes ! 

Let's  be  fair ! 

4. 

2d  pi.; 

Soyez  amicauz 

Be  friendly 

5. 

3d  pi.: 

Qu'elles  soient  heureuses  1 

May  they  be  happy ! 

Sounds :  [swa(z)],  [swa(t)],  [swaj5(z)],  [swaje(z)],  [swa(t)]. 
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Note.  Soit !  *  So  be  it ! '  is  archaic  because  (as  was  commonly  the  case 
in  Old  French)  no  subject  is  expressed,  and  because  its  t  is  always  pro- 
nounced.   But  this  locution  is  in  everyday  use ;  hence  not  felt  to  be  archaic. 

d.  Savoir  [savwaiR]  '(to)  know,'  *be  aware/  etc.,  is  irregular: 

1.  2d  sg. :  Sache  bien  cela  Know  that  well 

2.  3d  sg. :  Qu'on  sache  tout  I  Let  everything  be  known 

3.  1st  pi.:  Sachons  bien  nos  devoirs  Let  us  know  our  duties  well 

4.  2d  pi. :  Sachez,  Monsieur  (Messieurs) ...     Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  .  .  .  etc. 

5.  3d  pi. :  Qu'ils  ne  le  sachent  pas  I  I  hope  they  won't  know  it ! 

t.  Vouloir  has  five  forms  in  -euill-  [oe:j],  and  three  others  in 
-eu  [0]  and  ou  [u].    Only  veuillez  is  frequent. 

1.  2d  sg.:  Veuille  me  dire  .  .  .  Kindly  tell  me  .  .  . 

2.  3d  sg. :  Dieu  veuille  que  .  .  .  May  God  grant  tiiat .  .  . 

3.  1st  pi. :  Veuillons  ne  pas  mentir  f  ^  Let's 'try  to  be  truthful ! 

4.  2d  pi. :  Veuillez  (bien)  m'6crire  Be  so  good^as  to  write  to  me 

6.  3d  pi.:   Qu'ils  veuillent  le  faire I  May  they  be  willing  to  do  it! 
NoTK.    For  the  non-imperative  subjunctive  forms  of  vouloir  see  §  471. 

203.  Voir  [vwa:R],  '(to)  see,'  gives  vols  (2d  sg.),  voyona,  and  voyez, 
with  subjunctives  voie  (3d  sg.)  and  voient  (3d  pi.).  Voyona  is  often 
merely  an  interjection :  Voyona  I  impends  I  =  '  Come  I  (Control  your- 
self.)  Answer  1 ' 

a.  Voici  and  voili  contain  the  original  form  of  the  2d  singular  imper- 
ative, voi  (without  s) ;  but  either  may  be  used  in  addressing  any  number 
of  persons :  Voili,  Messieurs  I  *  There,  gentlemen ! '  Compare  Voyez-le  *  See 
him'  with  Le  voili  *  There  he  is.'  For  demonstrative  questions,  note  Ne 
voiUi-t-il  pas  'Isn't  that  .  .  .  ,*  'Aren't  those  . . . ,'  etc.  Avoid  Li  est,  etc. 

6.  Voici  and  voiU  must  follow  unstressed  pronominal  objects  —  that  is, 
me,  te,  le,  la,  les,  nous,  vous,  que  (relative),  and  en:  Les  voici!  'Here 
they  are!'  Te  voilk!  'There  you  are!'  Le  parapluie  que  voili !  ^That 
umbrella ! '   En  voici  les  meilleurs  *  Here  are  the  best  of  them.' 

C.  VoiUi  may  replace  11  y  a  meaning  '  ago ' :  Je  Pai  vu  voilk  maintenant 
quatre  ans  '  I  saw  him  four  years  ago,'  or  Je  Pai  vu  il  y  a  quatre  ans. 
Query.   Why  not,  for  example,  Voici  est  ta  chambre .?  or  Voilk  sont  vos 

amis? 

^  A  polite  way  of  saying  Ne  mens  pas  or  Ne  mentez  pas. 
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d,  Va  and  allei  are  often  mere  interjections  meaning  *  Come ! '  *  I  can  ■ 
tell  you,'  *You  bet!'  etc.  Allons  done!  often  expresses  impatience:  *Oh, 
I  say ! '  etc.,  and  Allons,  bon  I  may  express  annoyance  accompanied  by 
incredulity,  submission,  etc. 

e,  Tiens  (2d  sg.  of  tenir  *  hold ')  may  express  surprise :  Tiens  I  vous  le 
croyez  ?  ^  Well,  well !  you  believe  it  1 '  or  Tiens  I  pa  m'ftonne  '  You  don't 
say  so ! '  or  *  Dear  me !  I'm  surprised  to  hear  it,'  Tiens  I  c'est  Louis  '  Hello ! 

•it's  Louis,'  etc.    Tenez  I  (not  addressed  to  oneself)  may,  like  Tiens,  mean 
'  Here ! '  or  '  See ! '  etc.    See  §  482. 

For  examples  of  the  future  in  an  imperative  sense,  see  §  85.  A  more  or 
less  impersonal  imperative  may  be  expressed  by  an  infinitive  (§  250,/"). 

EXERCISE  I 
(Noter  tous  les  exemples  de  Timp^ratif.   Voir  le  vocabulaire  frangais-anglais) 
{Le  monsieur  que  nous  allons  mettre  en  scene  est  fort  riche,    Jl     1 
possede  une  belle  maison  quelque  part,    Pla^ons-le  dans  sa  biblio- 
theque,    QuHl  ait  entre  les  mains  un  livre  et  qu'il  le  Use  lyoit  lire].     3 
Entre  un  domestique.) 

—  Pardon,  monsieur,  quelqu'un  demande  k  voir  monsieur.  5 
— Je  suis  tres  occupd  en  ce  moment.    Qu'il  attende.  ...  II 

peut  bien  attendre,  n*est-ce  pas?  7 

—  Je  ne  sais  pas,  monsieur,  c'est  une  dame. 

—  Allons,  bon  !   {Apres  avoir  rijlechii)  —  Dites-lui  que  . . .  Non,     9 
faites-la  entrer. 

(Entre  la  visiteuse.  Trente  ans,  plutbt  jolie.  Sur  son  chapeau  1 1 
un  bel  oiseau  exotique,  tres  bien  empaille.    Le  monsieur  se  leve^ 

—  Je  ne  vous  derange  pas,  monsieur?  13 

—  Du  tout,  du  tout  I  Je  feuilletais  quelques  livres.  Mais  asseyez- 
vous,  madame  [voir  asseoir,  s'asseoir  *seat  oneself'].    Pardonnez-    15 
moi  de  vous  avoir  fait  attendre.    Prenez  done  ce  fauteuil.  ...  Eh 
bien,  madame,  comment  puis-je  vous  etre  utile  ?  Veuillez  bien  me    17 
dire  k  quoi  je  dois  Thonneur  de  cette  visite. 

—  Void,  monsieur,  de  quoi  il  s'agit.  Je  m'int^resse  beaucoup  19 
au  sort  de  nos  animaux,  surtout  k  celui  des  chevaux. 

—  Continuez,  je  vous  en  prie.    J'aime  les  animaux.  21 
(La  visiteuse,  souriant .)  —  Notre  Society,  la  Society  protectrice 

des  animaux,  fait  tout  ce  qu'elle  peut  pour  les  prot^ger,  mais   23' 
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elle  a  si  besoin  d'argent.  ...  11  y  en  a  beaucoup  qui  doivent 
travaiUer  dix  heures  par  jour,  sans  le  moindre  abri  centre  le   25 
soleil.    Oui,  lis  souffrent. 

—  Je  crois  bien  qu'ils  souffrent  I  Quel  temps !  Mais  vous  alliez   27 
dire  .  .  . 

—  Oui,  mongieur,  j'allais  dire  que  notre  Societd  a  besoin  de   29 
cent  mille  francs  [100,000  fr.].    Or,  si  vous  pouviez  nous  offrir 

.  .  .  disons  cmt  francs,  cela  ferait  tant  de  bien,  soyez-en  sur.    31' 
Monsieur,  il  en  tombe  des  centaines  [§  44,  line  7]  tous  les  jours, 
je  veux  dire  des  centaines  de  chevaux.    Donnons-leur  done  des   33 
chapeaux,  ^  tous  ces  pauvres  animaux. 

{Le  monsieur^  avec  une  rcmarquabk  prksence  d^ esprit :)  —  Oui,    35 
en  efifet  ils  ne  naissent  pas  coiffds.    Coififons-les  done. 

(La  visiteuse  rit  d'utie  fafon  on  ne  pent  plus  flatteuse  \=extre-   37 
mement  flatteuse\,    I^e  monsieur  lui  fait  un  cheque  de  deux  cents 
francs,    Elle  Pen  remercie  et  sort,)      '  39 

Oral  Exercise,    Variations  of   all  these   imperative  forms,  with 
objects  etc. 

EXERCISE  n 

Test  on  the  Imperatives  etc,  in  §§  202-2OJ 

I.  Be  patient,  {[/se  avoir.)  2.  Let  us  be  patient.  3.  Don't  have  the 
slightest  pity  on  them.  {Two  ways.)  4.  Let  her  have  that  virtue ! 
5.  Let  no  one  be  hungry.  6.  Be  hungry  and  thirsty  I  7.  I'll  not 
give  you  a  sou !  8.  Be  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  few  sous,  sir :  I'm 
very  poor.  9.  Be  as  poor  as  you  please  I  10.  I  need  my  money  for 
my  business.  11.  May  you  have  luck,  all  of  you,  and  may  we  see 
you  again.  12.  May  the  French  be  able  to  understand  you  I  that  is- 
what  I  hope.  13.  Let's  be  gone  (l>arti-)  before  ten  o'clock.  14.  Let 
me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  wrong,  all  of  you.  15.  So  be 
it!  (Granted  1).  16.  But  can  one  always  be  right?  17.  Be  always 
right,  and  everybody  will  love  you  1 
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TRENTE-QUATRlfeME  LEgON 
THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  (MOOD).    LE  {MODE)  SUBJONCTIF 

204.  Purely  Subjunctive  Forms.  The  following  subjunctive  forms 
of  avoir  and  fttre  differ,  both  for  the  eye  and  for  the  ear,  from  the 
most  closely  corresponding  forms  of  the  indicative : 


Pres.  Subjunctive 

lND.(i4) 

Past  Subjunctive 

Ind.CC) 

1. 

j'aie  [e] 

ai 

1. 

j'cusse  [ys] 

eus 

2. 

tu  aies  [e(z)] 

as 

2. 

tu  eusses  [ys] 

eus 

3. 

on  ait  [e(t)] 

a 

3. 

on  eat  [y(t)] 

eut 

4. 

nous  ayons  [ej3(z)] 

avons 

4. 

nous  eussions  [ysj5(z)] 

e^mes 

5. 

vous  ayez  [eje(z)] 

avez 

5. 

vous  eussiez  [ysje(z)] 

e^tes 

6. 

ils  aient  [e(t)] 

ont 

6. 

ils  eussent  [ys(t)] 

eurent 

Pres.  Subjunctive 

IND.  {A) 

Past  Subjunctive 

Ind.(C) 

1. 

je  sois 

suis 

1. 

•je  fusse  [fys]  . 

fus 

2. 

tu  sois 

es 

2. 

tu  fusses  [fys] 

fus 

3. 

on  soit 

est 

3. 

on  fftt  [fy(t)] 

fut 

4. 

nous  soyons 

sommes 

4. 

nous  fussions  [fysj5(z)] 

fiimes 

5. 

vous  soyez 

Ites 

5. 

vous  fussiez  [fysje(z)] 

fates 

6. 

ils  soient 

sont 

6. 

ils  fussent  [fys(t)] 

furent 

205.  Concealed  Subjunctives.  These  forms  are  called  *  subjunc- 
tive' both  because  they  differ  2&  forms  from  those  in  groups  A-E 
and  because  they  differ  also  in  function.  For  example :  II  a  soif  = 
*He's  thirsty,'  whereas  'Although  he's  thirsty '  =  Bien  qu'il  ait  soif. 
In  many  other  cases  (mostly  in  dependent  clauses)  French  requires  a 
subjunctive,  but  often  has  no  special  form  to  express  this  mood.  For 
example :  Je  parle  (/;///.)  = '  I  speak,'  and  Bien  que  je  parle  {Sj^  = 
'Although  I  speak.'  Again,  compare  Afin  que  tu  y  arrives  (Sj.) 
=  *  In  order  that  you  may  arrive  there,'  with  Afin  que  tu  y  sois.  The 
verbs  in  -er  have  only  two  special  forms  for  the  present  subjunctive 
(nous  parlions,  vous  parliez);  the  forms  (je)  parle,  (tu)  paries,  (il) 
parle,  and  (ils)  parlenf  may  conceal  subjunctives. 

Remark  i  .  We  know  that  concealed  subjunctives  are  such  because  in  the 
gam^  construgtion  we  must  always  use  a  special  subjunctive  ^rw  whenever 
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two  different  forms  exist  The  analogy  of  n  taut  qu'elle  yienne  {not  yient) 
*She  must  come'  proves  that  arrive  is  subjunctive  in  n  faut  qu'elle  arrive. 
To  reverse  this  reasoning,  we  cannot  conclude  from  II  faut  qu'elle  arrive 
that  n  faut  qu'elle  vient  (or  que  nous  arrivons)  would  be  incorrect. 

Remark  2.  Few  English  verbs  have  more  than  one  special  form  to 
express  the  subjunctive  (*  If  so  be  .  .  .,  God  grant  ...*).  A  thousand  years 
ago,  English  had  many  subjunctive  forms,  now  replaced  for  the  most  part 
by  auxiliary  verbs  or  by  forms  which  have  always  been  indicative.  Thus 
French  and  English  differ  radically. 

206.  The  Relative  Number  of   Special   Subjunctive  Forms.     In 

French,  as  in  many  other  languages,  the  number  of  distinctly  sub- 
junctive forms  varies  greatly  from  verb  to  verb,  and  forms  often  dif- 
fer for  the  eye  without  differing  for  the  ear.  Let  us  set  side  by  side 
groups  from  some  of  the  conjugations  already  considered  in  the  in- 
dicative (§§  107,  187,  191),  using  groups  A  and  C  for  comparison 
with  the  subjunctive  groups  which  commonly  express,  respectively, 
something  present  or  future  and  something  past.  Let  the  figures  i  to 
6  stand  for  je,  tu,  il,  etc.    (No  single  exact  translation  is  possible.) 


Ind.  {A) 

SUBJV. 

Ind.  {A) 

SUBJV. 

Ind.  {A) 

SUBJV. 

1.  parle 

parle 

1.  dois 

doive 

1.  vends 

vende 

2.  paries 

paries 

2.  dois 

dowes 

2.  vends 

vendes 

3.  parle 

parle 

3.  doit 

doive 

3.  vend 

vende 

4.  parlons 

parlions 

4.  devons 

demons 

4.  vendons 

vendions 

5.  parlez 

parliez 

5.  devez 

demez 

5.  vendez 

vendiez 

6.  parlent 

parlent 

6.  doivent 

doivent 

6.  vendent 

vendent 

Query. 

How  many  s^cidX  forms 

has  the  subjunctive  in  each  case  ? 

lND.(n 

SuBjv. 

Ind.(C) 

SUBJV. 

IND.(C) 

SUBJV. 

1.  parUi 

parlasse 

1.  dus 

dusse 

1.  vendis 

vendisse 

2.  parlas 

parlasses 

2.  dus 

dusses 

2.  vendis 

vendisses 

3.  parla 

pariat 

3.  dut 

diit 

3.  vendit 

vendit 

4.  parUmes 

parlassions 

4.  dOmes 

dussions 

4.  vendimes 

vendissions 

5.  parUtes 

parlassiez 

5.  d^tes 

dussiez 

5.  vendites 

vendissiez 

6.  parlkent 

parlassent 

6.  durent 

dussent 

6.  vendirent 

vendissent 

Queries. 

Why  no  italics  in  this 

case.?    How  does  pari 

a  differ  from 

parUt,  dut  from  dftt,  and  vendit  from  Vendit?    How  many  special  forms 
in  each  case  ? 
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207.  The  many  verbs  exemplified  by  finir  (§  132)  differ  by  only 
one  form  in  their  two  subjunctive  groups :  present  finisse ;  past  fialt. 
The  four  types  of  conjugation  exemplified  by  parler,  devoir,  vendre, 
and  finir  have  therefore  the  following  inflectional  endings : 

Parler  (*Pres.  Sj.'):  -e,   -es,   -e,   -ions,    -iez,    -ent.     {Living   inflectional 
endings^  living  subjunctive  :  L,  S.) 

('  Past  Sj/) :    nasse,  -asses,  -4t,  -assions,  -assiez,  ^assent.  {In  books  j 
obsolete  or  obsolescent  subjunctive  :  O,  S^ 
Devoir  (*Pres.  Sj.'):  Oiv-e,  oiv-es,  oiv-e,  ev-ions,  ev-iez,  oiv-ent.   {L.S,) 

(  Past  Sj.') :    -usse,  -usses,  -^t,  -ussions,  -ussiez,  -ussent.   {O.  S.) 
Vendre  (*Pres.  Sj.'):  d-e,  d-es,  d-e,  d-ions,  d-iez,  d-ent.   (Z.  S,) 

(  Past  Sj.') :    -isse,  -isses,  -it,  -issions,  -issiez,  -issent.   {O.  S.) 
Finir     ('Pres.  Sj.'):  -isse,  -isses,  -isse,  -issions,  -issiez,  -issent.   (Z.  S,) 

('Past  Sj.'):    -isse,  -isses,  -it,  -issions,  -issiez,  -issent.   {O.  S.) 

208.  Subjunctive  Forms  requiring  Special  Classification.  For  the 
present  tense  a  good  many  verbs  have  subjunctive  forms  which  re- 
quire special  classification.  The  past  subjunctive  of  all  French  verbs 
(except  tenir  with  tinsse  and  venir  with  vinsse)  must  have  one  of 
the  four  sets  of  endings  just  given,  no  matter  whether  it  fall  under 
a  *  regular'  or  an  *  irregular'  type  of  conjugation,  and  its  forms  are 
always  indicated  by  group  C.  Thus :  allai  >  allasse,  eus  >  eusse, 
pus  >  pusse,  r^pondis  >  r^pondisse,  die  (*  said ')  >  disse,  etc. 

209.  Literary  Usage  and  Conversation.  In  spoken  French  the 
simple  past  subjunctive  forms  are  no  longer  used,  even  those  in  -At, 
-iit,  and  -it  being  avoided.  Therefore  all  compound  groups  which 
would  require  j'eusse,  je  fusse,  etc.  (twelve  forms),  are  avoided: 
j'eusse  parl^,  je  fusse  venu,  etc.,  belong  to  the  language  of  books. 

210.  Terminology.  As  the  ^present  subjunctive'  forms  are  not 
invariably  present  in  their  meaning,  and  as  the  "^past  subjunctive' 
forms  are  not  always  past  in  their  meaning,  both  for  brevity  and  for 
clearness  we  shall  generally  designate  the  two  groups  exemplified 
respectively  by  je  sois  and  je  fusse  (representing  all  verbs)  as  the 
living  subjunctive  forms  (Z.5.)  and  as  the  obsolete  (or  obsolescent^ 
subjunctive  forms  {O.  S,),  and  we  shall  designate  the  compound  groups 
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with  L.S.  /./.  and  with  O.S.  /./.  Thus :  jc  sois  venu  (or  j'aie  parl^) 
=  Z,S.  /./.,  whereas  je  fusse  venu  (or  j'eusse  paxU)  =  O.S,  /./. 

Note.  Names  which  both  indicate  the  four  possible  groups  oi  forms 
and  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  define  their  tense-values  or  functions 
are  (I)  Present  Subjunctive  [sois];  (2)  Imperfect  Subjunctive  or  Past 
Subjunctive  [fusse];  (3)  Past  Subjunctive  or  Present  Perfect  Subjunctive 
[sois  venu];  and  (4)  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  or  Past  Perfect  Subjunctive 
[fusse  venu]. 

Evidently,  these  supposedly  defining  names  are  neither  wholly  clear  nor 
wholly  consistent  as  mere  designations  of  forms.  Whichever  are  used,  one 
should  always  state  whether  one  is  referring  to  a  form  or  to  a  tense-value 
or  function. 

211.  Functions  of  the  Subjunctive  Forms.  The  subjunctive  is 
primarily-^-  ettbordinate  mood  required  or  expected  in  certain  kinds  of 
dependent  clauses ;  but  it  cannot  be  defined  as  a  whole.  Its  com- 
monest functions,  and  its  tense-values,  will  be  considered  in  detail 
in  §§  212-238. 

EXERCISES 
(Forms  and  Pronunciation) 

I.  Write  out  in  full,  setting  them  side  by  side  (as  in  §§204  and 
206),  the  most  closely  related  simple  indicative  and  subjunctive  forms 
of  essuyer  and  travailler  (§  158),  of  ^tudier  (§  159),  of  commencer 
and  manger  (§  160),  of  mener,  acheter,  and  appeler  (§  162),  of 
vouloir  (§§  202,  with  Note,  and  206  or  207),  of  r^pondre  (§  206). 
Pronounce  them  in  connection  with  reasonable  complements. 

II.  Write  out  the  compound  subjunctive  forms  of  aller  and  parler 
(of.  §  209)  and  pronounce  them  with  reasonable  complements. 

III.  Oral.    Exercises  with  faut,  fallait,  etc. 
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TRENTE-CINQUIEME   LECON 
THE  FUNCTIONS  (SYNTAX)  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE 

212.  Efficient  and  Inefficient  Subjunctives:  Whenever  the  sub- 
junctive must  be  used  (as  after  avant  que  'before'),  it  is  merely  part 
of  a  grammatical  mechanism  which  works  in  only  one  way  and  is 
therefore  incapable  of  clearly  differentiating  various  possible  mean- 
ings. Whenever  we  may  choose  between  the  subjunctive  and  the 
indicative,  the  conditional  E^  or  some  other  verb-form,  we  may  also 
choose  between  two  or  more  different  shades  of  thought,  or  at 
least  between  two  or  more  different  styles.    Thus : 

Indicative  Subjunctive 

Qui  cherchez-YOus  ? 

Je  cherche  quelqu'un  qui  sait  le  Je  cherchs  quelqu'un  qui  sache  le 

nuae.  russe.  ^^*— ^ 

Pm  looking  for  someone  [known  Tm  looking  for  someone  [where  is 

to  me]  who  can  speak  Russian.  such  a  man?]  who  can  speak  Russian. 

Remark.  Here  the  possibility  of  choosing  the  mood  enables  the  (French) 
speaker  to  express  clearly  either  of  two  obviously  different  thoughts. 
Observe  how  ambiguous  our  English  is  in  this  case.   Why  is  it  ambiguous? 

Note.  The  possibility  of  choosing  between  two  different  styles  may  be 
exemplified  by  II  faut  qu*il  parte  '  He  must  go'  (colloquial)  and  II  lui  faut 
partir  (same  meaning,  but  not  colloquial). 

Inasmuch  as  English  and  French  differ  so  widely  in  respect  to  the  subjunctive^ 
mere  translation  {especially  from  French  to  English)  often  fails  to  enlighten  us. 
The  translations  offered  for  most  of  the  folloioing  examples  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  statements  of  rules  and  principles  which  accompany 
those  examples. 

213.  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN   MAIN   CLAUSES 
a.  Examples  with  que : 

Qu'elle  se  taise !   (Ind.  tait.)  1  Let  her  be  silent ! 

Qu'ils  le  fassent !   (Ind.  font.)       2         Let  them  do  it ! 
Note.   Thr-  Our  rlrnrl^  implipt  that  ^aT-''.."''^-^  expressing  a  wish  is 
understood.    Je  veux  qu'elle  se  taise  (qu'ils  le  fassent)  is  simply  more 
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explicit.  Que  je  m'en  aille,  *  Let  me  be  going/  could  once  be  preceded  by 
Je  veuz  (i.e.  Je  veuz  que  je  m'en  aille),  or  the  like ;  a  subjunctive  now  gives 
way  to  an  infinitive  when  there  is  no  change  of  person :  Je  veuz  que  tu  t'en 
allies  but  Je  veuz  m'en  aller. 

On  avoir,  6tre,  pouvoir,  savoir,  and  vooloir  in  imperative  or  hortative  con- 
structions, see  §  202. 

Stock  Phrases,  Mostly  Archaic  (§  122,  Notes) 

h.  Examples  without  que : 

Dieu  Yous  b^nisse !  (Ind.  b^nit.)     3         God  bless  you ! 

S'en  aille  qui  voudra !  (Ind.  va.)     4         Let  anyone  go  who  will ! 

c.  Note  also :  1.  A  Dieu  ne  plaise  =  '  God  forbid.'  (Ind.  plait.) — 2.  Ad- 
vienne  que  pourra  =  *  Happen  what  may.'  (Ind.  advient;  see  §  208.)  — 
3.  CoAte  que  coftte  =  *  Cost  what  it  may '  or  *  Whatever  it  may  cost.'  (Ind. 
coftte ;  see  §  206.)  —  4.  Fussions-nous  plus  heureux  =  '  Would  we  were 
happier ! '  (Ind.,  e.g.,  Si  nous  ^ions  .  .  .) —  5.  Le  ciel  soit  lou<  =  '  Heaven 
be  praised ! '  (Ind.  est.)—  6.  Pliit  ^  Dieu  =  *  Would  to  God.'  (From  plaire.) 
—  7.  Sauve  qui  pent !  (i.e.,  in  full,  Se  sauve  qui  peut !)  =  *  Every  man  look 
out  for  himself!'  (Ind.  sauve.)  — 8.  Soit  [swat]  =  ' So  be  it,'  *  Granted,' 
or  'AH  right.' 

d.  Repeated  soit .  .  .  soit  [swa]  means  *  either  .  .  .  or,'  *  whether  .  .  .  or,' 
and  requires  a  subjunctive  if  verbs  are  added  :  Soit  que  vous  veniez  ^  Paris, 
soit  que  yous  restiez  ^  Rome  =  *  Whether  you  come  to  Paris  or  stay  in 
Rome.'   (Ind.  yenez,  restez.) 

e.  Qui  yive  ?  (*  Who  goes  there  } '),  a  military  term,  abbreviates  the  obso- 
lete call  Y  a-t-il  ftme  qui  vive  ?  (ind.  vit,  from  yivre),  literally  '  Is  there  a 
soul  who  lives ?'   Original  form  (same  meaning),  A  il  ftme  qui  vive? 

/.  Je  ne  sache  (rien,  pas),  a  softened  form  of  Je  ne  sais  (hen,  pas), 
meaning  *I  am  not  aware  of  anything  ...',*  I  am  not  aware  that  .  .  .' 
(with  pas  que),  is  due  perhaps  to  the  analogy  of  phrases  such  as  II  n'y  a 
rien  que  je  sache  .  .  .  'There  is  nothing  so  far  as  I  am  aware'  (also  a 
softened  statement);  but  its  origin  is  obscure. 

g.  Occasionally  a  subjunctive  in  a  main  clause  has  a  half-imperative, 
half -conditional  sense : 

Vienne  le  printemps  (et)  nous  6  Let  spring  come  and  we  shall 
pourrons  nous  revoir.   (Ind.  yient.)  be  able  to  see  each  other  again. 

Ayez  patienpe  et  je  vous  aideral*     6         Be  patient  and  I'll  help  you. 
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THE   SUBJUNCTIVE  IN   SUBORDINATE  CLAUSES 
A.   In  Noun  Clauses^ 

214.  In  noun  clauses  (always  introduced  by  que)  French  usually 
requires  a  subjunctive  if  the  main  clause  expresses  arty  of  the  states 
of  mind  mentioned  in  the  following  sections. 

215.  Emotions.  Yaxious /ee/ings  (slight  and  strong  emotions),  such 
as  surprise^  pleasure^  approval,  willingness,  desire,  and  their  contraries : 

Je  m'^onne  (je  suis  heureuz,  1          I'm  astonished  (I  am  pleased, 

je  venx  Men)  qu'elle  le  dise,  et  je  I'm  quite  willing)  that  she  should 

regrette   (je   desire)   que   tout   le  say  it,  and  I  regret  (I  desire)  that 

monde  soit  de  son  ayis  (ne  soit  everyone  should  be  of  her  opinion 

pas  de  son  avis).  (should  not  be  of  her  opinion). 

Je  m'int^resse  'k  ce  qu'il  rdus-  2         I  am  interested  in  seeing*  him 

sisse  tr^s  prochainement,  mais  je  succeed  at  a  very,  ^dy  ^^ato^,  4nit 

tiens  k  ce  que  personne  ne  sache  am  anxious  nobody  should  know 

ce  qu'il  yeut  faire,  what  he  wishes  to  do. 

Quel  dommage  qu'il  y  aille !  3         What  a  pity  (that)  he  goes  there  ? 

fl.  Similar  examples,  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  main  clause  should 
be  carefully  noted :  4.  J'aimerals  mieux  que  personne  n'en  sache  rien  '  I 
should  prefer  that  nobody  know  anything  about  it'  —  5.  Done,  vous  con- 
sentez  k  ce  que  nous  le  fassions  ?  *Then  you  consent  to  our  doing  it.r^' — 
6.  Je  comprends  [=  Je  ne  m'dtonne  pas]  que  vous  soyez  un  pen  effar^  'I 
can  understand  your  being  a  bit  scared.'  —  7.  J»offre  qu'on  fasse  examiner 
mes  comptes  *  I  offer  to  let  my  accounts  be  examined.'  —  8.  II  n'est  pas 
rare  que  j'apprenne  une  nouyelle  par  eux,  mais  il  est  sans  exemple  qu'ils 
en  aient  appris  une  par  moi  ^  It  not  infrequently  happens  [It  is  not  at  all 
strange]  that  I  learn  a  bit  of  news  through  them,  but  it  is  unprecedented 
[amazing]  that  they  should  have  learned  one  through  me.'    Etc. 

ft.  The  Subjunctive  by  Attraction.  A  relative  pronoun  referring 
to  the  subject  of  a  subjunctive  usually  requires  a  subjunctive  (by 
attractio?i) : 

J'aimerais  mieux  que  ce  soit  toi  9  I  should  prefer  that  you  should 
qui  le  dises.   (Ind.  dis.)  (be  the  person  to)  say  it. 

1  Clauses  equivalent  to  a  noun  (or  demonstrative  pronoun).  Compare  J'aime 
ces  gens  (.  .  .  cela)  with  J'aime  qu'on  soit  franc  =  *  I  like  people  to  be  frank.' 
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BXERCISES  ON  §§  9O4-210» 

I.  I.  When  we  are  traveling  in  some  foreign  country  (pays 
toanger)  we  often  regret  that  we  have  never  learned  a  language 
which  everyone,  is  speaking  round  about  us.  2.  What  a  pity  that 
one  should  know  only  (ne  +  vb,  -|-  que)  one  language.  3.  How  we 
regret,  sometimes,  that  nobody  ever  made  us  (Z.  S.  -\-  forc^  ii)  study 
at  least  one  foreign  language  (.  .  .  ^trangto)  I  4.  For  sometimes 
we  have  to  (il  faut  Men  que)  make  mistakes !  5.  If  we  open  our 
mouths-  (la  .  .  .)  we  cannot  avoid  them.  6.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  be  silent  (tais-,  reflex^  when  we  should  4ike  to  say  some- 
thing. 7.  Therefore,  cost  what  it  may,  Fm  going  to  leam  French, 
at  least,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  other  things  that  my  father  would 
like  to  have  me  kno>v  (would  like  that  I  should  know). 

II.  I.  He  is  interested  in  seeing  me  succeed  (§  215,  ex,  2)  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  evidently  he  wishes  tne  (^  21^^  ex,  g)  X,o  make 
all  the  efforts  (ni,\  2.  He  does  not  want  me  to  waste  (perdre)  time 
and  I  do  not  want  him  to  be  dissatisfied  with  (m^ntent  de)  me. 
3.  Heaven  forbid  1  (§  213,  r.)  4.  I  should  like  to  have  him  say, 
*That  boy  is  working  1'  5.  It  not  infrequently  happens  (§  215, 
ex,  8)  that  fathers  are  obliged  to  say  something  very  different  (tout 
autre  chose).  6.  Are  you  astonished  that  so  many  students  are 
unable  to  realize  (§  190,  E)  that?  7.  They  prefer,  perhaps,  that 
their  fathers  should  be  the  ones  to  work  (§  215,  ex,  9,  and  §  206). 

III.  I.  Evidently,  if  we  are  anxious  that  nobody  should  take  us 
(prend  or  prenne?)  for  dunces,  we  must  'dig.'  2.  We  must  ivis/i 
(vouloh")  to  do  extremely  well  everything  that  may  (pouvoir,  Z>)  be 
useful  to  somebody.  3.  Granted  1  But,  3^ou  know,  some  people  are 
not  of  that  opinion.  4.  They  say  (disent),  'Why  work?'  or  they 
think  it,  and  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  (§  213,  d,  or  svnply 
with  Q^^  .  .  .  ou  que),  their  opinion  enjoys  a  great  vogue  {same,/.). 

IV.  Questionnaire  et  exercice  oral. 
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TRENTE-SIXifeME  LEgON 

THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  NOUN  CLAUSES  (CONTINUED).    CRAINDRE 

216.  Fear  and  Negation.  Expressions  of  fear  require  special  atten- 
tion because  of  the  negatives  that  may  occur  with  them. 

Examples  with  Group  A  of  craindre  [kRe:dR]  ^ 

1.  Je  Grains  qu'il  ne  vienne  pas.    I  fear  he  will  not  come.  . 

2.  Tu  Grains  qu'il  (ne)  les  perde.    You  fear  that  he'll  lose  them. 

3.  Craint-elle  que  nous  y  allions?    Does  she  fear  we  shall  go  there? 

4.  Craignons-nous  qu'il  n'agisse  pas  ?    Do  we  fear  that  he  won't  act? 

5.  Vous  ne  craignez  pas  qu'il  s'en  aille  ?    Don't  you  fear  that  he'll  leave  ? 

6.  Ne  craignent-ils  pas  qu'on  ne  fasse  rien  ?    Don't  they  fear  that /nothing 

will  be  done  ? 
Sounds :  [kRe(z)],  [kRe(t)],  [kRe'ji5(z)],  [kRe-pe(z)],  [kRe:p(t)]. 

217.  Form  of  the  Negative;  Summary.  If  the  main  clause  is 
interrogative  or  negative  (exs.  3-6),  the  noun  clause  must  contain 
both  ne  and  a  reinforcing  negative,  or  no  negative ;  otherwise  (exs.  i 
and  2)  the  noun  clause  must  contain  ne  .  .  .  pas  (personne  etc.)  when 
a  negative  possibility  is  feared  (ex.  i),  and  may  or  may  not  contain 
ne  alone  if  a  positive  act  is  feared  (ex.  2). 

Note.  Normally  reinfqrced  by  pas  (point),  jamais,  plus,  rien,  aucun, 
etc.,  ne  is  sometimes  almost  meaningless  (ex.  2),  but  is  seldom  omitted 
when  a  verb  is  truly  negatived. 

218.  The  Expression  of  Futurity.  Obviously,  the  'present  sub- 
junctive '  (less  ambiguously,  the  simple  living  subjunctive)  can  express 

1  Like  craindre  (above  and  p.  176)  are  conjugated  some  thirty  verbs  in 
-aindre,  -eindre,  or  -oindre;  more,  therefore,  than  follow  the  type  recevoir 
(§  188).    Some  of  the  most  frequent  (to  be  learned)  are  — 

contraindre  '  compel '  (with  k) ;  atteindre  '  reach,'  '  attain '  (if  by  efforts,  with  A) ; 
ceindre  '  gird ' ;  6temdre  '  extinguish ' ;  ^treindre  '  clasp  * ;  f eindre  *  feign '  (de  + 
infin.) ;  joindre  and  rejoindre,  '  join,'  '  rejoin ' ;  peindre  *  paint ' ;  plaindre  <  pity ' 
(with  se  plaindre  de  '  complain  of '  and  se  plaindre  que  *  complain  that ') ;  and 
teindre  *  stain,' '  dye.' 

Those  in  -oindre  have  [wg]  before  n  ;  elsewhere  [wa]. 
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futurity  (exs.  i-6).    It  may  also  express  present  possibilities:   Je 
crains  qu'il  ne  soit  malade  would  mean,  normally,  *I  fear  he  is  ill.' 

Remark.  Futurity  might  be  expressed  thus :  Je  crains  qa'il  n'aille  (or 
possibly  qu'il  aille)  Itre  malade  *  I  fear  he^s  going  to  be  ilP ;  not  by  .  .  .  ne 
sera  malade.  Except  occasionally  in  folk-speech  (le  franpais  du  peuple),  all 
expressions  of  fear  require  the  subjunctive  in  noun  clauses. 

219.  Groups  B-E  of  craindre  will  further  illustrate  the  subjunctive. 

B :  je  craignais  [kke'pe]  etc.  Note  that  the  inflectional  1  of  craignions 
and  craigniez  is  usually  merged  in  the  gn  [p];  so  that  craignions  usually 
sounds  like  craignons  and  craigniez  like  ciaignez. 

Nous  craignions  qu'il  n'^teigne  1  We  feared  (were  fearing)  he 
la  lumi^re.   (Colloquial  usage.)  would  put  out  the  light. 

Vous  craigniez  qu'il  n'toignit  2  You  feared  (were  afraid)  he 
la  lumi^re.  (Literary  usage.)  would  put  out  the  light. 

C:  je  craignis  etc.   See  §  132,  C 

D :  je  craindrai  etc.  Example :  Elle  craindra  de  le  faire  '  She  will  be 
afraid  to  do  it.'    No  change  of  subject;  hence  (generally)  the  infinitive. 

E :  je  craindrais  etc. 

Si  jeneleconnaissaispaasibien,  3  If  I  didn't  know  him  so  well,  I 
je  craindrais  qu'il  ne  le  fasse  pas.  should  fear  he  wouldn't  do  it. 

In  literary  usage,  rather  qu'il  ne  le  fit  pas.  (Here  a  ferait,  or  possibly 
a  fera,  underlies  the  subjunctive  form.) 

L,  S,:  je  craigne,  tu  craignes,  il  craigne,  nous  craignions  [kRep3],  vous 
craigniez  [kne-pe],  ils  craignent. 

O.  S. :  je  craignisse  etc.    See  §  207. 

Pliit  k  Dieu  que  nous  ne  craignis-  4  Would  to  God  we  feared  noth- 
sions  rien.  ing. 

Imperative  {Jmpv.):  Ne  le  crains  pas.   Ne  craignons  rien.  Craignez-les  \ 

Gerund  {per) :  en  le  craignant  *(by,  in,  through)  fearing  it,'  etc. 

Present  participle  {Pr.  part.):  craignant  *  fearing'  (without  en): 

Craignant  qu'il  ne  me  contrai-     5  Fearing  he  might  (lest  he  should) 

gnlt  k  lui  ob&r,  j'essayai  .  .  .  compel  me  to  obey  him,  I  tried  . . . 

Past  participle  {P.p.  or  p.p.) :  craint-s,  crainte-s. 
Elle  avait  craint  qu'il  ne  s'en     6         She  had  feared  he  would  com- 
plaignit  trop.  plain  too  much  about  it. 
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220.  Avoir  peur  (que,  de),  '(to)  be  afraid  (that,  of),'  possibly  more 
used  than  craindre,  likewise  requires  the  subjunctive  in  que-clauses; 
likewise  de  peur  que  and  (less  colloquially)  de  crainte  que,  *for  fear 
that,'Mest.' 

221.  The  Effect  of  Changing  Subjects.  Expressions  of  fear,  like 
the  expi:essions  listed  in  §  215,  require  a  subjunctive  clause  in 
nearly  all  cases  where  there  is  a  change  of  subject,  unless  voir, 
or  some  like  infinitive,  is  inserted.    Thus: 

Je  craignais  qu'il  ne  mouriit.   Or :  Je  craignais  de  le  voir  mourir. 

(Either  means  *I  feared  he  would  die.*  Such  a  voir  ['see']  is  often 
purely  figurative.  Other  devices  are  used  in  order  to  avoid  the  obsolete 
subjunctive  forms.    Here  menre  would  be  colloquial.) 

Remark.  English  allows  verbal  nouns  in  -ing  after  expressions  of  fear : 
*  I  feared  their  spending  too  much  money '  =  J'avais  peur  qu'ils  ne  dependent 
(bookishly  d^nsassent)  trop  d'argent. 

222.  Expressions  of  Necessity  etc.  Words  or  clauses  expressing 
various  degrees  of  fucessity^  advisability^  fitness^  and  the  like,  or  their 
contraries,  require  the  subjunctive  in  a  que-clause: 

II  aurait  fallu  que  tu  sois  lev^  1  You  would  have  had  to  be  up 
de  tris  bonne  heure.  very  early. 

C'est   assez    que    je   te   suive.  2  It's  enough  that  I  should  follow 

(Ind.  suis.)  you. 

II  vaut  mieuz  que  ^  finisse.  3         It's  better  that  should  end. 

Je  ne  m^te  pas  quo  vous  me  4  I  don't  deserve  to  be  talked  to 

parliez  comme  ^.  by  you  like  that. 

a.  After  falloir  (il  faut  etc.),  and  similar  verbs  or  verb  phrases,  an  in- 
finitive is  preferable  when  no  stress  is  laid  on  the  person  concerned:  II 
faut  partir  =  *I  (you,  we,  they,  she,  he)  must  be  going.'  Again,  II  faut  le 
payer  =  *  He  must  be  paid.'  But  a  noun  (or  stressed  pronoun),  if  used, 
requires  the  subjunctive ;  II  faut  que  mon  frire  voie  pa  *  My  brother  must 
see  that.' 

6.  A  subjunctive  is  preferable  when  otherwise  there  would  be  an  indirect 
object:  II  faut  qu'il  parte  ('He  must  leave'),  rather  than  II  lui  faut  partir. 
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c.  The  subjunctive  must  be  used  when  a  personal  subject  is  followed  by 
a  personal  pronoun :  11  favt  qu'il  le  Use  (*  He  must  read  it '),  not  n  lui  fant 
le  lire.  Again,  II  faut  qu'il  ae  d^fende  (*  He  must  defend  himself)  is  living 
French ;  II  lui  f aut  se  d^fendre  is  not 

EXERCISES 

(Write  out  in  full.   IV  is  in  review) 

I.  In  §  2i6  substitute  all  group  B  of  craindre;  then,  for  comple- 
ments, use  the  following,  with  a  Z.  5.  and  an  O,  S,  in  each  case : 

I.  that  you  would  not  complain  about  it.  2.  that  we  should  lose 
them.  3.  that  he  (you,  they)  would  remain  there.  4.  that  you  (they, 
he)  would  not  pity  us.  5.  that  I  (we)  should  leave.  6.  lest  we  (you, 
she)  should  never  meet  them. 

II.  Where  possible,  change  the  number  (only)  of  each  verb  in 
the  six  examples  (1-6)  in  §  219;  also,  of  the  examples  in  §  222. 
In  §  221  substitute  the  singular  of  avoir  peur  (^B  and  B p.p.),  and 
use  (11)  meure,  (nous)  mourions,  (vous)  mouriez,  and  (lis)  meurent, 
as  well  as  mourusse  etc. 

III.  Substitute  C  or  ^  /./.  (11  fallut,  II  avait  fallu,  etc.)  in  §  222, 
and  illustrate  purely  literary  usage  in  the  que-clause.  (Note  suivisse 
etc.,  and  lusse  etc.  for  lire.) 

IV.  I.  You  have  noticed  (§  188,  IV),  perhaps,  that  at  the  end  of 
a  lesson  there  is  often  almost  a  stampede  (un  sauve-qui-peut). 
2.  *  What  luck  he  didn't  continue  (Z.  S.  p.p,)  another  hour  I '  3.  One 
can  easily  understand  their  being  glad  (§  2 1 5,  ex.  6),  some  of  these 
boys.  4.  We  do  not  like  to  be  made  to  work  (qu*on  nous)  when  we 
are  bored.  God  forbid  1  5.  We  all  of  us  prefer  people  to  be  frank, 
happen  what  may  I  6.  But  why  is  it  strange  that  so  few  of  us  know 
(how  to)  speak  French  ? 
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TRENTE-SEPTIEME  LECON 
THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  NOUN  CLAUSES  (CONTllfUEDJ.    PARTIR 

223.  Mental  Reservations.  Expressions  of  positive  knowledge 
make  a  following  que-clause  indicative;  but  their  antonyms,  ex- 
pressing various  degrees  of  denial^  doubt ^  etc.,  generally  require  a 
subjunctive  in  the  que-clause.    Contrasted  examples: 

Indicative  Subjunctive 

Je  dis  (sais)  qu'il  a  tort.  1         Je  ne  dis  pas  qu'il  ait  tort. 

I  say  (know)  that  he  is  wrong.  1  don't  say  that  he  is  wrong. 

{Perhaps  he  isn't.) 

Ttt  crois  que  nous  arons  peur.  2         Crois-tu  que  nous  ayons  peur  ? 

You  believe  we're  afraid.  Do  you  believe  we're  afraid  ? 

Vous  n'ignoriez  pas  (=  Vous  sa-  3  Vous  ignoriez  (=  Vous  ne  sayiez 
yiez)  que  j'^tais  parti.  pas)  que  je  fusse  parti. 

You  were  aware  that  I  had  gone  You   didn't  know  that   I   had 

away.  gone  away.    (Perhaps  I  hadn''t.) 

n  se  rappelle  qu'elle  lui  en  a  4  U  ne  se  rappelle  pas  qu'elle  lui 
parl^.  en  ait  parl^. 

He    remembers    that    she    has  He  doesn't  remember  her  having 

spoken  to  him  about  it.  spoken  to  him  about  it.  (Has  she  f) 

J'affirme  que  cette  vente  a  eu  5  Je  nie  que  cette  vente  ait  eu  lieu, 
lieu.  I  deny  that  that  sale  has  taken 

I  affirm  that  that  sale  has  taken  (took)  place. 

(took)  place. 

Note.  The  subjunctive  of  rejected  reason  may  be  exemplified  by 
6  and  7: 

Elle  s'est  aper^e  de  cela.  6         Non  pas  qu'elle  s'en  aperfoive. 

She  has  noticed  that.  Not  that  she  notices  it. 

Si  nous  ne  venous  pas,  q;^^     7     ce  n'est  pas  que  ^  nous  d^plaise. 
If  we  don't  come,  it  isn't  because  we  dislike  that. 

Remark.  After  various  verbs  etc.  falling  under  this  head  (§  223),  col- 
loquial French  tends  to  allow  an  indicative,  especially  when  the  que^lause 
may  easily  state  a  fact.    Translate : 
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n  ne  snpposait  ]mm  que  je  toos  ripfteniB  oda.  (So,  also,  in  literary 
French  now ;  but  formerly  r^ptesae,  or  allaase  r^p^ter,  would  have  been 
possible  in  either  style,  colloquial  or  formal.) — Je  ne  savais  pas  que  tn 
avais  da  monde  (* company*),  but  oln^iously  you  have.  —  Ignores-tn  qne  je 
ania  malade  ?  I  am  !  —  Ciois^ta  qn*il  ne  m'en  a  paa  falln  da  oonzage  ?  It 
did  take  {has  taken)  courage  on  my  part 

QrERY.  Why  a  subjunctive  qoe^rlause  in  the  following?   Translate : 
A  present,  elle  dort  (§  225,  tf).    Hon,  je  ne  cioia  paa  qa'elle  dorme.  — 
n  n'eat  paa  pnntT^  qne  ta  aiea  oe  droit.  —  Toot  oela  ne  fait  paa  que  j'aie 
cent  mille  franca.    (Cf.  C'eat  oe  qai  fait  qne,  or  Voili  poarqaoi,  j'ai  cent 
mille  franca.)  —  Qni  Toaa  dit  qne  je  Tenille  paitir  ? 

a.  Initial  (or  Introdnctoiy)  gu^^lanaea.  These  require  the  subjunctive 
even  when  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  some  state  or  act:  Que 
Youa  ayei  dit  oela,  c'eat  Men  clair  =  '  That  you  (have)  said  that  is  very 
clear' ;  but  C'eat  bien  clair  qne  Tona  ares  dit  cela. 

h,  Sembler  qne.  Even  without  ne  .  .  .  paa  we  find  il  aemble  (aemblait 
etc.)  +  que  generally  followed  by  a  subjunctive,  unless  some  indirect  object 
gives  aembler  a  more  positive  tone.  Hence,  n  aemble  que  oela  lenr  d^plaise 
(or  d^lait)  *It  seems  that  that  displeases  them';  but  Vl  Ini  aemble  [note 
loi]  que  cela  leur  d^lalt. 

c.  Paraitre  que.  Expressing  less  doubt  than  11  aemble  etc.,  il  paralt 
(paraissait  etc.),  except  when  negative  or  interrogative,  is  followed  by  an 
indicative.  Hence,  II  aemble  que  oe  aoit  yrai,  but  n  parait  qne  c'eat  yrai, 
but^  again,  II  ne  parait  paa  que  ce  aOit  vrai. 

d.  Indirect  Queationa.  Whether  introduced  by  an  interrogative  word,  as 
oU,  qui,  quel,  etc.,  or  by  ai  =  '  whether,^  the  q"'^-^^^"«y  is  inriir^riv^  -fijifl-fw 
oU  elle  est  ?  '  Do  you  know  where  she  v^V  —  Je  me  demande  qui  yient  et 
quel  eat  son  but.  *  I  wonder  who's  coming  and  what  his  purpose  is.'  —  Le 
ferait-il  ?  '  Would  he  do  \\.V  —  Je  ne  savais  paa  a'il  en  aerait  capable.  *  I 
didn't  know  whether  he  would  be  capable  of  it.' 

e.  The  Type  Qm  crms-tu  queje  sois  (or  sias)  ?  ^  Who  do  you  think  I  am  ? ' 

The  verb  following  the  conjunction  (que)  will  be  subjunctive  or  not  {A-E) 
according  to  the  general  tendencies  of  the  inverted  form  (crois-tu,  penses-tu, 
crains-tu,  etc.).    The  question  seems  double.    Examples  for  study : 

•1.  Qui  pensea-tu  qne  nous  ajrona  (perhaps  avons)  yu?  2.  Ob  penses-tu 
que  nona  I'avons  (perhaps  ayons)  yu?  3.  Que  crois-tu  qu'il  ait  (perhaps 
a)?  Etc. 
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224.  The  Type  partir  [paRtiiR]  *  {to)  depart,'  etc. 

(je,  tu,  il,  etc.,  to  be  supplied  as  needed)   * 

A                                L.S,  B  C  '         O.S. 

1.  par9  [paiR]  parte  [paRt]  partais  partis         partisse 

2.  pars  [paiR]  partes  [paRt]  [paRte]  [paRti]         [paRtis] 

3.  part  [paiR]  parte  [paRt]  ^^  ^^^               ^^^ 

4.  partons  [paRtS]  partions  [paRtj5] 

6.  partez  [paRte]  partiez  [paRtje]  See  §§  132  and  207;   then 

6.  partent  [paRt]  partent  [paRt]  complete  B,  C,  and  O.  S.  ' 

D :  je  partirai  etc.  E:  jo  partirais  etc.   Complete  D  and  E. 
Imp%K:  pars,  partons,  partez.  (See  2,  4,  5,  of  group  A.) 
Ger,:  en  partant  '(on,  in,  by,  through,  while)  going  away.'   ybl.  adj. 
not  used. 

P.p. :  parti-s,  partie-s.   Example :  toe  parti  *  to  have  gone  away.' 

225.  Like  partir  (of  which  all  the  forms  should  be  learned  now) 
are  conjugated  — 

a.  dormir,  '(to)  sleep.'  Examples:  J'ai  Men  dormi  (note  adv.).  Je  dors 
Men  (note  adv.).  EUe  dort  comme  une  souche  (Mike  a  log').  Nous  ne  dor- 
mons  que  d'un  oeil  ('  with  one  eye  open '). 

Derivative:  endormir '(to)  put  to  sleep';  s'endormir  = 'go  to  sleep,' 
'fall  asleep.' 

In  la  Belle  au  bois  dormant '  the  Sleeping  Beauty '  the  verbal  adjective 
(dormant)  appears  to  agree  with  bois  ('  wood '),  but  is  really  the  old  form  of 
the  feminine:  eau  dormante  'still  water'  shows  the  modern  feminine. 

h.  mentir,  '(to)  lie,'  'tell  lies.'   Example :  EUe  en  a  menti  ('about  it'). 
Derivative:  dtoentir  '(to)  give  the  lie  to,'  '(to)  belie'  (with  accus.). 
Vbl.  adj.  not  used:  'a  lying  woman'  =  une  femme  qui  ment,  or  une 
femme  mensong^re. 

c.  se  repentir,  '(to)  repent.'  Example:  EUe  s'en  est  repentie,  'She  has 
repented  of  it,'  '  is  sorry  about  it,'  etc. 

d.  sentir,  '(to)  feel'  (perceive  by  touching,  or  figuratively),  'smell,'  etc. 
Examples:  Je  ne  le  sais  pas,  je  le  sens  'I  don't  know  it,  I  feel  it.' 
Sentez  ces  fleurs  'Smell  these  flowers.'    EUes  sentent  bon  'They  smell 
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good.*   OnTK  lea  fentoes,  (a  sent  le  xenfemi^  '  Open  the  windows,  there's 
a  stuffy  smell.'  ^Sens-tu  U  beauts  de  oea  Ters  ?  *  Do  you  feel  the  beauty  of 
these  verses  ? '   Je  ne  me  sens  pas  bien  *  I  feel  ill.' 
Derivative :  conaentir  (^)  '(to)  consent  (to). 

e.  senrir,  '(to)  serve.'  Examples:  Sefres  le  diner  *Serv.e  dinner/  n  les 
aert  loyalement  'He  serves  them  faithfully.'  9*  Itii  avait  seryi  de  lepon 
'  That  had  been  a  lesson  to  him.'   Je  me  sers  de  cela  '  I  make  use  of  that.' 

/.  sortir,  '(to)  go  out,'  'come  out';  transitively,  ^(to)  take  out'  etc. 
Examples :  Ne  sors  pas  '  Don't  go  out'  EUe  est  sortie  '  She's  gone  out.' 
n  n'a  pas  sorti  ma  nutUe  'He  hasn't  brought ^ut  my  trunk.' 

g,  bouilllr  [buji:R],  '(to)  boil,'  intrans.;  '(to)  boil,'  trans.,  =  faire  bouillir. 

More  or  less  irregular  because  group  A  has  bous,  bous,  bout,  along  with 
bouUlona,  bouillez,  bouUlent. 

General  Note  on  the  type  partir.  The  typical  forms  dors,  mens,  sers, 
and  aors  have  lost  the  consonant  heard  before  -ir.  Also  dort  etc.  In  i  ^, 
inversion  (e.g.  pars-je)  is  avoided. 

EXERCISES 

I.  Using  je  ne  croia  pas,  croit-on,  and  ne  croyez  pas,  illustrate  the 
whole  Z.  S,  of  mentir. 

II.  Model:  'I  deny  that  he  serves  me  weir  ('badly'  etc.). 
Vary  this  by  using  all  A  of  nier  and  all  six  forms  of  servir. 

III.  Model:  *That  she  should  have  fallen  asleep,  that  is  what  J 
can't  understand.' 

Vary  this  by  using  all  six  forms  of  each  verb,  with  Z.  S.p,p. 

IV.  '  Not  that  I  don't  fall  asleep  myself  (moi-mfime).'  All  six  forms. 

V.  (^OraL)  Exercises  with  se  rappeler,  negatively  and  interroga- 
tively, with  suitable  subjunctive  complements  to  be  found  in  §  225. 

VI.  {Oral.)  With  A  of  dire  (dis,  dis,.  dit,  disons,  dites,  disent) 
supply  complements  containing  subjunctive  forms  of  se  repentir 
and  sentir. 

VII.  {Oral,)   Develop  the  illustrations  on  page  180. 
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TRENTE-HUITlfeME  LEgON 
THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  (CONTINUED) 

B,  The  Subjunctive  in  Adjective  Clauses^ 

226.  The  Subjunctive  in  Descriptive  Relative  Clauses.  The  verb  of 
descriptive  relative  clauses  is  usually  subjunctive  when  we  deny  or  doubt 
the  reality  of  something,  or  have  in  mind  some  unfulfilled  ideal.  Hence 
the  descriptive  subjunctive  clause  seldom  states  a  fact,  but  usually  ex- 
presses characterization  without  positive,  matter-of-tact  identincation. 


a.  After  negations : 

Je  n'ai  aucun  livre  qui  yaille     1  I  have  no  book  (that  is)  worth 

celui-ci.   (Ind.  qui  vaut.)  as  much  as  this. 

Positively,  J'ai  plusieurs  livres  qui  valent  (ind.)  celui-ci. 

II  n'y  a  qu'une  chose  It  laquelle  2         There  is  only  one  thing  that  I 

je  tienne  —  mon   nom.     (Ind.  je  cling  to  (really  care  about)  —  my 

tiens.)  name. 

Positively,  II  y  a  beaucoup  de  choses  auzqnelles  je  tiens. 

Des    visiteurs  ?     Pas    un    qui  3         Visitors  ?   Not  one  who  comes 

vienne  pour  autre  chose  que  voler  for  any  other  purpose  but  to  steal 

ou  mentir.   (Ind.  vient.)  or  lie. 

ft.  After  expressions  of  idealizing  volition^  or  the  like : 

Cherchons  un  endroit  oU  il  y  ait     4  Let  us  look  for  a  place  where 

moins  de  monde.   (Ind.  a.)  there  are  (N.B.)  fewer  people. 

Je  choisirai  une  compagne  qui     5  I   shall   choose  a  helpmate   in 

ait  ces  qualitds.  whom  I  may  find  those  qualities. 

c.  After  conditions  (generally  si-clauses) : 

S'il  eziste  une  ^ole  qui  vous  6  If  there  exists  a  school  that 
apprenne  moins,  montrez-la-moi.  teaches  one  less,  show  it  to  me. 

^  Clauses  equivalent  to  a  descriptive  adjective.  Compare  J'ai  besoin  d'un 
homme  qui  puisse  achever  ce  travail  *  I  need  a  man  [whoever  he  may  be]  who 
can  finish  this  work '  with  J'ai  besoin  d'un  homme  competent  (capable  d'achever 
ce  travail).   Or  equivalent  to  a  limiting  adjective ;  see  §  227,  /z. 
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Quand  m^me  ta  pomraia  trouper  7  Even  if  you  could  find  someone 
quelqu'un  qui  eftt  en  oette  ezpM-  who  had  had  that  experience,  how 

ence,  comment  pourrait-il  r^uaair?  could  he  succeed? 

In  example  7;  aorait  would  imply  that  such  a  person  might  be  found. 

d*  After  questions : 

SaT6i-T0U8  qnelqu'un  qui  puiase  8  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who 

acheTer  ca  travail  ?  '  can  finish  this  work  ? 

Que  p6urrai8-tu  me  dire  que  je  9  What  could  you  tell  that  I  don't 
ne  sache  d^ji  ?  know  already? 

EXERCISES 

(Bearing  especially  upon  §  226) 

I.  I.  Where  is  the  book  that  contains  (contient?  contienne?)  no 
ideas  that  we  haven't  met  already,  somewhere?  2.  Show  me  a  book 
that  I  can  read  with  pleasure  and  that  will  teach  me  something  at 
the  same  time.  3.  I  need  one  (II  m'en  faut  un)  in  which  there  shall 
be  something  that  I  haven't  seen  in  too  many  other  books,  things 
that  all  my  friends  don't  know,  things  that  may  have  the  charm  of 
novelty  (le  charme  de  la  nouveaut^)  for  them  as  well  as  for  me. 
4.  Have  you  such  a  book  in  your  library,  something  you  Hke  greatly? 

II.  I.  Yes,  here  is  one  that  will  please  you.  2.  It  contains  no 
pictures  (pas  damages,/),  none  that  is  worth  much  (grand'chose), 
but  it  is  worth  much  more  than  all  the  rest,  although  (quoique  -f  sub- 
junctive)  they  are  numerous  (nombreux). 

III.  I.  What  is  it?  2.  Les  Essais  de  Montaigne,  3.  You  haven't 
read  these  Essays  ?  4.  Then  you  must  read  them  (je  Use  etc^,  5.  If 
you  like  men  to  be  frank,  you  will  like  Montaigne.  6.  I  am  not 
aware  (§  213,/)  that  any  writer  (toivain)  is  deeper  (.  .  .  profond). 
7.  I  wonder  (se  demander)  whether  we  can  find  (Z>)  some  other  fine 
work  (bel  ouvrage)  that  you  haven't  read  ?  8.  I  have  a  good  many 
visitors,  and  not  one  who  comes  to  (pour)  steal !  but  I  fear  that  some 
of  them  are  not  very  eager  (n*avoir  -|-  grande  envie)  to  give  back  what 
they  have  borrowed.  9.  It  is  said  (use  On)  that  books  are  friends  that 
never  deceive ;  I  am  not  sure  that  'that  is  true  of  all  my  other  friends. 
10.  I  must  choose  my  visitors  more  carefully  (avec  plus  de  prudence), 
for  If  there  is  anything  I  really  care  about  it  is  my  books. 
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227.  The  Effect  of  Superlatives.  After  superlatives  a  relative 
clause  is  almost  invariably  subjunctive,  unless  the  relative  clause 
merely  identifies,  without  any  element  of  emotion: 

C'est  Phomme  le  plus  d^licat     1  He  is  the  most  tactful  man  (that 

qu'il  y  ait  ^  Paris.  there  is)  in  Paris. 

VoillL  le  plus  beau  paysage  qu'on  2  That  is  the  finest  landscape  that 
puisse  contempler.  one  can  behold. 

Nous  avons  fait  le  moins  qu'on  3  We  have  done  the  least  that  one 
puisse  faire.  can  do. 

But,  De  ces  trois  enfants,  c'^it  le  plus  laid  que  nous  avions  dXmi  le 
mieuz  *  Of  those  three  children,  it  was  the  plainest  that  we  had  liked  best.* 

a.  The  Effect  of  Limiting  Adjectives.  After  the  limiting  adjectiifes 
premier,  dernier,  seul,  and  unique  an  adjective  clause  is  usually  sub- 
junctive, owing  to  the  reservation  (or,  sometimes,  to  a  certain  element 
of  wonder)  which  these  four  words  here  express :  • 

Voil^  le  premier  homme  qui  4  There  is  the  first  man  who  has 
m'ait  compris  1  understood  me ! 

Jean  n'est  ni  le  premier  ni  le  5  John  is  neither  the  first  nor  the 
dernier  qui  ait  fait  ces  recherches,  last  who  has  made  these  investi- 

mais  il  est  la  seule  personne  que  gations,  but  he  is  the  only  person 

tout  le  monde  veuille  louer.  whom  everyone  is  willing  to  praise. 

Les  fr^res  Wright  sont  les  pre-  6  The  ►Wright  brothers  are  the 
miers  qui  aient  su  fabriquer  un  first  who  found  out  how  to  make 

aeroplane  praticable.  a  workable  aeroplane. 

Michot  est  le  seul  homme  du     7  Michot  is  the  only  man  in  the 

parti  qui  jouisse  de  la  confiance  party  who  enjoys  the  confidence 

des  cantons  rurauz.  of  the  country  districts. 

In  example  7,  jouit  (ind.)  would  make  parti  the  antecedent  of  qui. 

Note  i.  As  for  §  227,  ^,  the  indicative  (especially  in  A  and  B  and 
A  p,p,)  is  likely  to  occur  when  the  relative  clause  is  to  have  a  positive 
tone ;  and  Z>,  E^  Dp.p.^  and  Epp.  may  be  required  when  futurity  or  the 
conditional  situation  would  otherwise  be  obscured.  Examine  and  translate 
the  following  examples:  1.  Vous  rappelez-vous  la  premiere  fois  que  nous 
nous  sommes  rencontres?  2.  Depuis  huit  ans  que  nous  sommes  mari^ 
(*  During  eight  years  that  we've  been  married '),  c'est  la  premiere  fois  que 
nous  nous  quittons.  3.  J'ai  'fait  la  seule  chose  qu'il  ne  fallait  pas  faire. 
4.  £t  lui  .  .  .  c'^it  le  seul  homme  que  j'aimais.    5.  Epouse  qui  tu 
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Teaz|  .  .  .  ^ponae  qui  tu  aimes,  .  .  .  voiU  la  seule  loi  que  je  comprends. 
(Here  comprenne  might  have  been  expected,  for  the  speaker  nieans  to 
characterize  the  law.)  6.  Jacques  est  le  seul  critique  qui  sera,  or  serait,  i 
m€me  (*in  a  position')  de  nous  ^laircir  sans  aucuue  rdsenre. 

Note  2.  Ne  .  .  .  que  ('  only ')  has  the  same  effect  as  seul :  n  n'y  a  que 
moi  qui  le  sache  {not  sait)  *  I  am  the  only  one  who  knows  it'  . 

Remark  on  que  je  sache  *so  far  as  I  am  aware.'  That  the  que  of  this 
locution  is  really  the  accusative  relative  pronoun  is  shown,  e.g.,  by  C'en  est 
le  meilleur  (^That  is  the  best  of  them'),  que  je  sache;  but  this  fact  is 
obscured  in  e.g.  II  n'est  pas  yenu,  que  je  sache.  (See  §  213,/!)  Positive 
assertion  is  similarly  attenuated  in  autant  que  je  sache  (same  meaning), 
autant  qu'il  m'en  souyienne  (ind.  souvient)  ^so  far  as  I  remember,'  etc. 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISE  {JEXERdCE  SXIPPLEMENTAIRE) 

I.  I.  French  children*  learn  (apprennent)  French  with  more  or  less 
ease  (facilit4)*because  they  hear  it  spoken  (I'entendent  parler)  every 
day.  2.  It  is  almost  the  only  language  that  most  French  children 
are  in  a  position  to  learn  I  3.  They  repeat  what  they  hear,  modifying 
it  (tout  en  le  modifiant)  according  to  what  they  wish  to  say.  4.  Thus, 
little  by  little  (peu  &  peu),  they  attain  (atteindre  i)  perfection,  or  the 
mistakes  that  they  make  become  less  numerous  (nombreuses).  5.  They 
have  learned  to  speak  almost  as  they  have  learned  to  walk  (marcher), 
but  the  lesson  has  lasted  (durer)  longer. 

II.  I.  Do  you  think  that  tl\e  case  is  the  same  for  us  (§  157, 
line  12)  when  we  are  learning  (apprenons)  French  >  2.  Do  we  not 
waste  a  good  deal  of  time  if  we  try  to  learn  it  withgut  rules  1  3.  If 
you  are  learning  some  game,  how  do  you  know  whether  such  and 
such  a  thing  is  allowed  (permis-e) } 

III.  I.  What  are  the  rules  given  in  the  first  lesson  in  (4e)  French 
that  you  ever  studied  ?  2.  Is  this  the  most  difficult  les'son  {adj.  last) 
that  we  have  had,  or  one  of  the  easiest?  3.  Have  you  done  the 
most  that  you  can  do  ?  (Z.  S.)  4.  If  one  does  not  learn  (apprend) 
well  the  only  subjects  that  one  has  chosen,  what  happens  ? 

1  Les  petits  Francis. 
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TRENTE-NEUVlfeME  LEgON 

INDEFINITE  RELATIVES :    QUI  QUE  CE  SOIT  ETC. 
THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES 

228.  Qui  que  .  .  .  ,  quoi  que  .  .  .  ,  quel  que  .  .  .  ,  etc.,  followed  by 
a  subjunctive,  express  what  is  technically  called  concession  of  indiffer- 
ence^ for  the  speaker  is -or  seems  to  be  indifferent  as  to  the  exact 
identity  of  something.    Examples : 

Qui  que  vous  soyez,  sortez.  1         Whoever  you  are  (may  be),  go 

out. 

Qui  que  ce  soit  qui  le  fasse,  il  2  Whoever  (it  may  be  that)  does 
le  regrettera.am^rement.  it,  he  will  regret  it  bitterly. 

Quoi  que  cc  soit  que  vous  cher-  3  Whatever  (it  may  be  that)  you're 
chiezy  vous  vous  ^arez.  looking  for,  you're  going  asjpy. 

Quoi  que  devieuue  une  femme,  4  Whatever  a  woman  may  become, 
il  vaut  mieux  qu'elle  soit  instruite.  it  is  better  for  her  to  be  educated. 

Quelle  que  fiit  son  ambition,  5  Whatever  his  ambition  was,  it 
elle  ^choua  compl^tement.  failed  utterly. 

Remarks.  (^)  When  'anybody'  or  'whoever'  is  equivalent  to  '(all) 
those  who  or  whom,'  or  to  'he  who,'  'him  who,'  use  (tous)  ceux  qui,  (tous) 
ceux  que,  celui  qui,  celui  que,  etc.,  with  an  indicative  or  conditional.  Note 
also  tout  ce  qui,  tout  ce  que,  'whatever,'  and  quiconque  (§  176). 

{b)  Qui  que,  quoi  que,  and  quel  que  are  usually  followed  by  subjunctive 
forms  of  Itre  or  devenir,  and  thus  paraphrased  quoi  que  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  quoique' meaning  'although';  but  qui  que  vous  cherchiez,  or  quoi 
que  vous  fassiez  'whatever  you  (may)  do,'  would  be  clear. 

{€)  Quel  (variable)  +  que  requires  a  subjunctive  form  of  Itre  (ex.  5) ; 
quelque-s  occurs,  colloquially  and  otherwise,  before  nouns  (Quelque-s  ami-s 
que  vous  ayez  'Whatever  friend-s  you  may  have'),  but  is  not  colloquial 
before  adjectives  (Quelque  odieuses  que  fussent  ces  mesures  'However 
odious  these  measures  were).'  Compare  Quelle  que  soit  son  ambition  with 
Quelque  ambition  qu'il  ait. 

{d)  In  examples  2  and  3,  the  verb  of  a  relative  clause  is  subjunctive  by 
attraction  and  thus  continues  the  vagueness  of  the  preceding  clause. 

{e)  Qui  que  ce  soit  often  =  personne,  and  quoi  que  ce  soit  often  =  rien  *. 
Je  ne  ferai  cela  pour  qui  que  ce  soit ' I  will  not  do  that  for  anyone';  Je  no 
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me  loncie  de  qooi  que  ce  loit  *  I  don't  worry  (concern  myself)  about  any- 
thing/   (Note  that  pa»  is  here  omitted.) 

(/)  (Hi  que,  '  wherever,'  '  whithersoever,*  and  d'oii  que  *  from  wherever,' 
similarly  require  a  subjunctive:  Ou  que  j'aille,  je  ne  t'oublierai  pas 
'Wherever  I  (may)  go,  I  shall  not  forget  you';  II  acceptera  cet  argent 
d'ob  qu'il  Tienne  *He  will  accept  that  money,  wherever  it  comes  from.' 
(These  subjunctive  clauses  are  adverbial,  but  que  j'aille  and  qu'il  yienne 
have  an  adjective  force.) 

(g)  Si  +  adjective  +  subjunctive  is  both  frequent  and  colloquial :  Si 
br^  que  lOit  eette  page,  elle  est  trois  fois  trop*  longue  '  Brief  though  that 
page  may  be  (or  is),  it  is  three  times  too  long';  also  si  br^e  soit-elle, 
without  que.  (Cf .  c.)  Note  also  si  +  adverb  -I-  subjunctive :  Je  ne  subirai 
ancnne  oontrainte,  de  si  haut  qn'elle  vienne  'I  will  not  submit  to  any 
compulsion,  from  however  far  up  it  may  come.' 

(h)  Tout  (variable)  +  adjective  +  subjunctive  concedes  a  possibility:  Toute 
iotte  qu'elle  paraisse,  elle  tous  comprend  fort  bien  '  Silly  though  she  may 
appear,  she  understands  you  very  well.'  The  indicative,  if  used,  concedes  a 
fact :  Tonte  sotte  qu'elle  est,  etc. 

(/)  Pour  peu  que  (* however  little'),  adverbial,  requires  the  subjunctive. 

EXERCISE  I 
I.  I  should  like  you  to  know  (que  voub  sachiez)  something  with 
regard  to  (au  sujet  de)  our  Ange'lique.  2.  Whatever  may  be  the 
reasons  that  led  her  father  and  mother  to  give  her  this  name,  she 
is  worthy  of  it  (en  .  .  .  digne).  3.  We  do  not  deny  what  is  evident : 
she  is  rather  ugly;  but,  however  ugly  she  may  be,  she  has  several 
qualities  that  we  call  rare,  4.  Little  though  (Reni,  i)  we  may  please 
her  at  times  (parfois),  she  never  gets  angry  (s'emporter).  5.  And  what- 
ever wealth  (richesse,/.)  she  may  have  seen  elsewhere,  she  does  not 
complain  that  our  house  is  {Sj.)  too  small  or  that  we  haven't  enough 
furniture.  6.  Simple  though  our  tastes  (goiits,  m.)  may  be  {Reni.  c, 
Rem.  g)^  she  does  not  criticize  them  (critiquer).  7.  If  we  have  visitors, 
whoever  they  may  be,  she  never  denies  that  we  are  at  home.  8.  That, 
perhaps,  is  a  defect*  9.  Wherever  we  go,  we  never  fear  that  Ang^lique 
may  have  departed  during  our  absence  (absence,/).  10.  She  never 
worries  about  anything  or  (ni)  anybody,  whatever  her  thoughts  may 
be  or  whatever  ambitions  she  may  have,  n.  Ugly  though  she  is, 
we  do  not  wish  to  lose  her. 
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C   The  Subjunctive  in  Adverbial  Clauses^ 

229..  Concession.  A_conceRSi\ve  d^use/ron/red^s  3.  fa^  or  passihilitv 
that  might  jiaturally  bo -exp^^teTtoXeep  our  main  clause  from  being 
or  from  becoming  true.  Such  que-clauses  nearly  always  require  the 
subjunctive  (cf.  §  228,  K).    Examples: 

Bien  qu'il  mente,  on  le  croit.  1  Although  he  lies,  he  is  believed. 

Elle  n'est  pas  tr^s  vieille,  quoi-  2  '  She  is  not  very  old,  although 
qu'elle  en  ait  Pair.  she  looks  so. 

Remark.  Especially  when  truly  initial  (Quoique),  quoique  is  not  so 
colloquial  as  bien  que  {not  bienque !).    Oh  quoi  que,  see  §  228,  b, 

l^OTE  I .  Although  certain  grammarians  declare  such  usage  wrong,  non- 
subjunctive  forms  occasionally  follow  quoique  and  bien  que :  C'est  bien  dit, 
mon  ch^riy  quoique  j'aimerais  bien  k  te  voir  une  fois  ^  bout  de  patience 
*  Quite  so,  dear^  though  I'd  like  to  see  you  just  once  at  the  end  of  your 
patience.'   {Le  Typhon^  !»  8.)  \ 

Note  2.  Encore  qne*even  thQugh  *  requires  the  subjunctive;  likewise, 
iTTivilly  mnrpff^  int  '^n  ^^j^^ j^i^^^'^rayrTf^ ^ -  nonobstant  que  'notwith- 
standing that'  requires  the  subjunctive,  but  israre. 

a.  A  subjunctive  clause  may  express  a  more  or  less  vague  hypothe- 
sis (supposition)  as  well  as  concession :  . 

Que  la  calomnie  soit  vraie  ou  3  Whether  the  libel  be  true  or 
fausse,  Yous  en  Voyez  Peffet  ce  false,  you  see  the  effect  of  it  this 

soir.  evening. 

h,  A  concessive  clause  may  suggest  a  cause : 

Soit  qu'il  flit  malade,  soit  qu'il  4  Whether  he  was  ill  or  was  de- 
ftit  retenu  par  des  affaires,  il  ne  tained  by  business  matters,  he  could 

put  pas  venir.  not  come. 

Queries.  What  is  expressed  by  the  following  subjunctive.'^  Tu  joues 
un  jeu  tant  soit  pen  cruel  'The  game  you  are  playing  is  just  a  bit  cruel'; 
or  by  this.^  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  je  pars  demain  'Whatever  the  truth  may 
be,  I  leave  to-morrow';  or  by  this.?  Quoi  qu'il  leur  arrivftt,  ils  ne  canaient 
jamais '  Whatever  happened  to  them,  they  never  showed  the  white  feather.' 

1  An  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  could  be  substituted  for  any  of  the  subjunc- 
tive clauses  in  §§  229-230.  The  que-clauses  in  §  228  resemble  adjectives. 
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Quoi  que  ce  soit  qu'il  y  ait  dans  votre  vie,  dites-le  moi  =  *  Whatever  may 
be  going  wrong  in  your  life,  tell  me  what  it  is ' ;  why  two  subjunctives? 

Are  the  following  subjunctive  clauses  adverbial? — Mettons  qu'ils  m'aient 
aid6,  qu'est-ce  que  cela  lui  fait  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  they  have  helped  me, 
what  is  that  to  him  ?  II  se  peut  que  tout  le  monde  ait  tort,  je  m'en  fiche. 
It  may  be  that  everyone  is  wrong,  I  don't  care  a  rap. 

230.  ProvisoB.   Pourvu  que  '  provided  (that),'  h  moins  que  '  unless, -- 
au  cas  que  (bookish)  'in  case^  (but  not  au  cas  oil),  and  various  other 
phrases  of  like  value,  require  the  subjunctive.    Examples : 

Je  Yous   confierai  mon  secret,     1  I'll  entrust  my  secret  to  you, 

pourvu    que  yous    promettiez   de  provided  you  promise  not  to  speak 

n'en  parler  k  qui  que  ce  soit.  of  it  to  anyone. 

A  moins  que  vous  ne  me  juriez  2  Unless  you  swear  that  to  me, 
cela,  pas  un  mot  1  not  one  word ! 

Au  cas  que  vous  partiez,  il  fau-     3  In  case  you  go  away,  you  must 

dra  m'en  avertir.  let  me  know  about  it. 

a.  The  Subjunctive  of  Added  Condition.  To  avoid  repeating  et  si  (*  and 
if)  a  subjunctive  clause  is  often  used:  S'il  pleut,  et  que  vous  ne  puissiez 
pas  sortir,  que  ferons-nous?  Mf  it  rains,  and  you  can't  go  out,  what  shall 
we  do  ? ' 

EXERCISE  U  -^ 

I.  I.  Although  we  have  received  all  our  parcels  (paquets,  m,\ 
they  contain  nothing  that  we  need.  2.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  telephoned  twice,  I  get  (recevoir)  no  answer  that  I  can  under- 
stand. 3.  Unless  I  receive  a  message  (une  d^p^he)  before  seven 
o'clock,  I  shall  have  to  remain  here,  although  I  wish  to  go  with  you. 
4.  It  may  be  that  my  friends  don't  know  where  I  am ;  whatever  the 
truth  may  be,  1  regret  that  they  haven't  been  prompt.  5.  Whether 
they  are  detained  by  business  or  have  not  received  my  invitation, 
I  cannot  wait.  6.  In  case  you  can  see  them,  I  wish  you  to  tell  them 
where  I  shall  be.  7.  What  they  are  doing  seems  to  me  just  a  bit 
annoying.  8.  I'm  not  angry  (en  colore),  though  I  should  like  to  tell 
them  frankly  what  I  think. 

II.  Where  possible,  change  the  person  or  number  of  each  subjunc- 
tive form  in  §  228  (exs.  1-5)  and  §§  229-230  (the  numbered  examples). 
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QUARANTlfeME  LEgON 

ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES  (CONTINUED):   CLAUSES  OF  PURPOSE 
AND  RESULT,  OF  TIME  AND  MANNER 

231.  When  clauses  of  purpose  cannot  be  expressed  by  an  infinitive, 
they  must  be  expressed  by  a  subjunctive  clause.    Examples : 

Je  le  dis  pout  que  tu  le  saches,  1  I  say  it  in  order  that  you  may 
pour  te  renseigner.  know  it,  —  to  inform  you. 

Embrasse-moi  que  je  m'en  aille.  2         Kiss  me  and  then  I  can  go. 

Agissez  de  sorte  que  personne  3  Act  in  such  wise  (so)  that  nobody 
n'ait  i  se  plaindre.  may  (shall)  have  to  complain. 

Note  i.  Pour  que  (ex.  i)  is  more  colloquial  than  afin  que.  Besides 
these  we  find  en  sorte  que,  de  mani^re  (fa^n)  ^  ce  que,  etc.  Example  2 
(with  a  simple  que)  is  allowed  by  its  imperative*^  such  clauses  usually 
express  a  wish  (cf.  §  215). 

Note  2.  Purpose  cannot  always  be  clearly  distinguished  from  result 
(ex.  3). 

232.  *When  clauses  of  result  cannot  be  expressed  by  an  infinitive, 
they  contain  the  indicative  if  the  result  is  regarded  as  a  reality ;  the 
subjunctive  if  it  seems  merely  likely,  or  if  the  main  clause  is  nega- 
tive or  interrogative  or  expresses  any  form  of  proviso.  Contrasting 
examples : 

Jacques  dtait  si  (tellement)  nail,  _  1  Jacques  n'^tait  pas  si(tellement) 
qu'il  ybait  tout.  naif  qu'il  ne  s'exprimftt  tr^s  bien 

James    was    so    simple-mipded  parfois. 

that  he  would  swallow  anything.  J.  wasn't  so  simple  but  that  he 

expressed  himself  very  well  some- 
times. 

Ces  gens  ont  tant  dg^toupet  ^e  2  Sont-ils  si  (tellement)  efiEront^ 
rien  ne  lea  fera  h^iter.       '  que  rien  ne  les  fasse  h^siter  ? 

Those  folks  have  so  much  cheek  Are  they  so  brazen  that  nothing 

nothing  will  make  them  hesitate.  makes  them  hesitate  ? 

Note.  In  example  2  (right  column),  ferait  or  fera  might  replace  fasse 
if  the  conditional  mood  or  the  future  tense  were  desired.  Test  this  and 
translate  your  result.  «  .         • 
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a.  When  pour  que  is  required,  as  after  assez,  trop,  and  certain  othei' 
expressions,  the  subjunctive  must  be  used,  even  though  the  que-clause  ] 
may  state  a  reality.    Examples :  ! 

n  y  avait  asses  de  fond  (d'eau)     3         There  was  enough  water  for  the  ^ 
pour  que  le  bateau  pAt  partir.  boat  to  be  able  to  sail. 

BUe  a  M  trop  bonne  pour  que  4  She  has  been  too  kind  for  us  to 
nous  puissions  Poublier.  be  able  to  forget  her. 

Les  chances  sent  pour  que  je  5  The  chances  are  that  I  shall  go 
m'en  aille  domain.  away  to-morrow. 

Remark.  Standard  English  expresses  purpose  with  may  and  might 
after  in  order  that^  and  commonly  after  so  that ;  but  expresses  result  with 
can  and  could.  Compare  *  He  had  hidden  a  file,  so  that  he  might  escape ' 
with  '  He  had  hidden  a  file,  so  that  he  could  escape '  (and  did  escape). 

h.  Subjunctives  of  purpose  and  result  are  sometimes  akin  to  what 
we  may  call  the  prospective  subjunctive,  which,  like  the  subjunctive 
of  purpose,  often  implies  a  desire.    Example : 

AttendsOttequ'ice)qu'ilTienne.     6         Wait  till  he  comes  (for  him  to 

come). 

233.  The  Subjunctive  in  Clauses  of  Time.  Apr^s  que,  'after,'  is 
invariably  followed  by  an  indicative;  avant  que,  *  before,'  invariably 
by  a  subjunctive.    Ebcample : 

Je  le  vis  apris  qu'il  eut  quitt6  sa  maison  mais  ayant  qu'il  arriy&t  au  pent 
=  I  saw  him  after  he  had  left  his  house,  but  before  he  reached  the  bridge. 

a.  En  attendant  que,  *  until,'  requires  the  subjunctive;  likewise 
(generally)  s'attendre  k  ce  que,  '(to)  look  forward  to  .  .  .  ing':' 

Je  m'attends  i  ce  qu'il  fasse  1  Pm  expecting  him  to  do  some- 
quelque  sottise.  thing  silly. 

En  attendant  qu'il  la  fasse,  ne     2  Until  he  does  it,  let*s  not  get 

nous  emportons  pas.  excited. 

5.  Jusqu*^  ce  que  is  commonly  followed  by  an  indicative  when  the 
event  is  past  and  no  idea  of  purpose  is  present;  otherwise  by  a 
subjunctive.    Examples : 

lis  Youlaient  y  rester  jusqu'k  ce  3  They  wished  to  remain  there 
que  nos  dtudes  fussent  achey^s.  until  our  studies  were  (?)  finished. 
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Notre  bon  Azor  resta  jusqu'i  ce  4  Our  good  Rover  stayed  until 
que  ces  insectes  se  montrkent.  those  insects  appeared. 

Remarks.   A  purely  external  fact ;  hence  montr^ent  instead  of  mon- 
trassent.    In  colloquial  French  the  subjunctive  is  frequently  avoided  by  . 
the  use  of  jusqu'au  moment  oti  *  until  the  moment  when/  jusqu'i  I'^poque 
ou  *  until  the  time  when,'  etc.    The  French  use  jusqu'i  ce  que  much  less 
often  than  we  use  *  until.'    See  page  'j^^  IV,  and  §  378,  a. 

c.  Avant  que  .  .  .  ne  (without  pas)  is  allowable  when  the  main 
clause  is  affirmative.  In  meaning  it  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  a 
simple  avant  que: 

Faites  9a  ayant  qu'il  (ne)^8oit     5         Do  that  before  it's  too  late, 
trop  tard. 

234.  The  Subjunctive  in  Clauses  of  Manner  and  Contrast.  Sans 
que,  loin  que,  and  au  lieu  que  require  the  subjunctive.    Examples : 

.n  avale  tout  sans  que  cela  le     1  He  swallows  everything  without 

rende  plus  gras.  that  making  him  fatter. 

Ma  jeunesse  s'^tait  pass^  sans     2  My  youth  had  passed  without 

que  je  m'en  aperpoive.  my  being  aware  of  it. 

Loin  que  ce  soit  lui  qui  ait  dit     3  Far  from  its  being  he  who  said 

pa,  c'est  toi  qui  Pas  dit.  that,  it  was  you. 

Au  lieu  qu'il  y  en  ait  deux,  il  y     4  Instead  of  there  being  two  of 

en  a  au  moins  cent.  them,  there  are  at  least  a  hundred. 

Remark.  In  literary  or  in  spoken  French,  sans  que  may  be  replaced 
by  que  .  .  .  ne  if  the  main  clause  is  negative :  Je  ne  sortais  jamais  qu'U 
ne  m'arriy&t  quelque  chose  =  '  I  never  went  out  without  something 
happening  to  me,  or  but  something  happened  to  me.' 

EXERCISES 

Replace  with  correct  forms  the  infinitives  in  italics 

I.  Bien  que  nous  entendre  dire  trfes  souvent  que  telle  personne    1 
parle  « parfaitement »  six  ou  sept  langues,  parfois  cinquante-six 
ou  ciijquante-sept  —  le  nombre  varie  de  deux  k  cent,  —  et  quoiqu'il   3 
y  avoir  beaucoup  de  gens  k  qui  de  telles  assertions  ne  paraissent 
pas  du  tout  dtranges,  pour  peu  que  nous^^«z/^/r  (§  202)  et  vouloir  6 
(youl-)  les  examiner,  nous  apprendrons  qu'elles  sont  presque  toutes 
exager^es  ou  fausses.     Mais  nous  n*aurons  nous-m6mes  aucun   7 
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moyen  de  savoir  k  quel  point  elles  sont  exag^r^es  ou  fausses,  k 
moins  que  nous  ne  savoir  «  parfaitement  »,  nous  aussi  1  la  langue    9 
ou  les  iangues  dont  il /tf]^V.    ^^^^f<^ 

II.  II  y  a  des  millions  de  braves  gens  qui  gobent  tout  ce  qu'on    11 
leur  raconte  sans  que  cela  les  rendre  plus  intelligent.   Aire  o^^^^ 
les  l^gendes  \eMi/ /aire  pla^isir,  comme  Idgendes,  ^/r/qu*ils  rCavoir   13 
pas  rhabitude  de  questionner  quiconque  avoir  Tair  d*6tre  bien 
renseign^,  instruit,  ils  acceptent  les  l^gendes  et  les  rdp^tent,    16 
tout  en  leur  donnant  {simply  '  giving  them ')  quelque  forme  nou- 
velle ;  en  sorte  que,  au  lieu  qu'il  y  avoir  une  seule  version  d'une    17 
croyance  quelconcme,  il  y  en  avoir  des  centaines.     Pourvu  que 
cette  croyance  ^avoir  tant  etre  peu  de  charme,  elle  ne  manquera    19 
pas  de  se  rdpandre. 


■.^ 


III.  Quoi  qu'il  en  etre  de  cela,  on  peut  dire  des  langues  ce   21 
qu'on  peut  dire  de  tout  autre  sujet  d'^tude :  Personne  n'a  jamais 
reussi  k  en  apprendre  compl^tement  aucune,  et  cependant,  k  con-   23 

r^udition  qu'on  y  tnettre  (met^.  ou  mette  ?)  de  la  bonne  volont^  (*  shows 
aA^^    willingness')  et  qu'on  savoir  profiter  de  tous  les  talents  qu'on  pos-   25 
sfede,  on  arrivera  peut-^tre  k  employer  «  correctement »  une  petite 
partie  du  f ran9ais  ou  de  quelque  autre  langue  etrangfere.   Si  petite   27 
que  etre  cette  partie,  elle  augmentera  la  joie  de  vivre.  Travadllons 
done,  avant  qu'il  etre  trop  tard,  et  jusqu'k  ce  que  nous  ne  trouver  29 
plus  rien  k  apprendre.    En  attendant,  il  se  peut  que  nous  rencon- 
trer  quelqu'un  qui  savoir  «  parfaitement  %  six  ou  soixante  langues.    31 

IV.  Traduisez',  i.  Come  here  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I've  seen 
(§  231).  2.  Is  there  any  (Eziste-t-il  un)  problem  so  difficult  that 
no  one  can  solve  it  (r^soudre)  ?  3.  Is  there  water  enough  for  the 
boat  to  be  able  to  sail?  4.  Do  you  never  see  X  but  that  he  tells 
you  something  strange?  5.  Does  he  talk  in  such  a  manner  that 
everyone  can  (could,  will  be  able  to)  understand  him?  6.  Can  you 
wait  till  my  work  is  finished  ?  7.  Are  there  books  enough  for  every- 
one to  have  two  ?  (  Use  en.)  8.  Are  these  phrases  too  difficult  for  you 
to  be  able  to  translate  them  ? 
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QUARANTE  ET  UNlfeME  LEgON 

THE  PAST  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  CONDITIONS.    TENSE-VALUES 
OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE 

235.  Conditions.    In  purely  literary  French,  a  past  condition  con-" 
trary  to  fact  (§  95)  may  have  a  pluperfect  subjunctive  in  either  clause 
or  in  both.    Examples : 

Purely  Literary  Usage  Colloquial  or  Literary 

S'ilfl  fusaent  venus,  nous  eua-  1  S'ils  ^ient  venus,  nous  aurions 
sions  pu  les  voir.  pu  les  voir. 

English  for  either :  If  they  had  come,  we  could  have  seen  them. 

Si  Tons  enssiez  cM^,  tout  eut  2  Si  vous  aviez  cM^,  tout  aurait 
(Mk  perdu.  ^^  perdu. 

English  for  either:  If  you- had  yielded,  everything  would  have  been  lost. 

Note  i.  In  reality,  the  subjunctive  y»r/«j  eussions  (pu)  and  eiH  {^i 
perdu)  are  not  less  conditional  in  mood  than  are  aurions  (pu)  and  aurait 
ifM  perdu);  likewise,  fussent  (venus)  and  eussiez  (cM^)  express  the  same 
fundamental  idea  as  do  ^taient  (venus)  and  aviez  (cM^).  The  difference  is 
one  of  style. 

Note  2.  A  past  condition  contrary  to  fact  may  take  this  form :  Je  lui 
ensse  offert  un  Raphael  qu'il  n'ei^  pas  ^i  plus  heureux  *  Even  had -I  offered 
him  a  Raphael  he  would  not  have  been  happier.'   (Cf.  §  95,  ^,  and  §  98.) 

Note  3.  Very  often,  one  of  the  two  clauses  is  not  expressed,  or  is  con- 
cealed: Gobseck  enleva  I'enfant  conune  si  p'eut  ^t^  une  plume;  that  is, 
6.  enleya  Penfant  comme  il  I'aurait  enlev^  si  cet  enfant  avait  dt^  une 
plume :  *  G.  lifted  the  child  out  of  his  way  as  if  it  had  been  a  feather ' ;  that 
is,  *  G.  lifted  the  child  as  (he  would  have  lifted  it)  if  it  had  been  a  feather.' 

Observe  also  Elle  eiit  youlu  s'occuper  ^  autre  chose  *She  would  have 
liked  to  busy  herself  with  something  else'  (if  that  had  been  possible). 
Again,  Sa  maison  et  lui  se  ressemblaient.  Vous  euaaiez  dit  j/huitre  et  son 
rocher.  *  His  house  and  he  resembled  each  other.  You  would  have  said  [if 
you  had  been  asked  for  such  comparison] :  the  oyster  and  its  rock.'  Again, 
Elles  allaient  me  recevoir  avec  plus  de  respect  que  si  j'j^usse  ^t^  leur  propre 
pire;  that  is.  Si  j'avais  M  leur  propre  pfere  etc.  —  but  here  we  should 
have  to  distort  the  second  clause  excessively. 
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236.  Without  ei,  but  inverted,  a  simple  past  subjunctive  form  may 
express  a  condition  contrary  to  probability  or  (occasionally)  contrary 
to  fact : 

ICait,  intentassies-YOus  nn  proctey  But,  should  you  start  a  lawsuit, 

Pisane  en  serait  plus  que  douteuse.       the  outcome  of  it  would  be  more 

than  dubious. 

Colloquially,  Mais,  quand  mime  youa  intenteriez  .  .  .  (§  97),  or  M^me  si 
TOU8  Intentiei  .  .  .,  etc.   Cf.  §  235,  Note  2. 

237.  Tense-yalttea  of  the  Subjunctive  Forms.  Whereas  the  indica- 
tive has  ten  different  groups  of  forms  ^  to  mark  the  time  (tense)  of 
an  act  or  state  (§§  1 07-1 12),  the  subjunctive  has  only  four.  There- 
fore the  subjunctive  forms  either  cannot  express  tense  so  clearly  as 
the  indicative,  or  their  tense-values  must  be  determined  from  the 
context.  This  fact  is  particularly  evident  in  spoken  French,  for  in 
spoken  French  all  forms  of  the  past  subjunctive  in  -asse,  -isse,  -usse, 
etc.,  have  ceased  to  be  used. 

a.  In  literary  usage,  the  'present'  subjunctive  forms  must  cover  the 
tense-values  of  the  present  indicative  {A)  and  of  the  future  indicative  {£>). 
Thus  Je  Grains  qu'il  ne  le  fasse  pas  may  mean  either  '  I  fear  he  is  not 
doing  it'  ^r  'I  fear  he  will  not  do  it.'  See  §  218,  Remark,  and  note^Je 
craignais  qu'il  ne  i^t  malade  =  '  I  feared  he  was  ill,'  as  compared  with 
Je  craignais  qu'il  n'alliit  ^tre  malade  =  '  I  feared  he  would  be  ill' 

&,  Again,  the  'present  perfect'  subjunctive  must  cover  the  future  per- 
fect indicative  {D  p.p.)  as  well  as  the  present  perfect  indicative  {A  p.p.y 
Compare  Je  pense  qu'il  est  (sera)  arriv^  i  temps,  'I  think  he  has  (will 
have)  arrived  in  time,'  with  Je  crains  qu'il  ne  soit  pas  arriv^  k  temps, 
which  might  mean  '  I  fear  he  will  not  have  arrived  in  time '  as  well  as  '  I 
fear  he  has  not  arrived  in  time.' 

c.  The  simple  'past'  subjunctive  forms  must  cover  the  indicative  and 
conditional  groups  B^  C,  and  sometimes  E.  Quoiqu'ils  s'exprimassent  bien 
may  mean  either  'Although  they  were  expressing  themselves  well'  (ils 
s'exprimaient  bien)  or  'Although  \at  a  definite  moment'\  they  expressed 
themselves  well'  (ils  s'exprim^rent  bien);  and  Je  ne  ferais  (or  ferai)  rien 
qui  pat  leur  nuire,  '  I  would  not  {or  will  not)  do  anything  that  might  harm 
them,'  would  make  piit  stand  for  pourrait. 

1  Eleven,  if  we  count  the  *  compound  past  anterior'  (§111). 
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d.  The  pluperfect  subjunctive  forms  (j'eusse  parl^)  must  cover  the  plu- 
perfect group  B  p.p.  (j'avais  parl^),  possibly  the  group  C  p.p.  (j'eus 
parW  \  and  the  group  E  p.p.^  or  past  .conditional  (j'aurais  parl^).  Je  nie 
qu'il  Peiit  dit  might  mean  either  ^\  deny  that  he  had  said  it'  (Payait  dit) 
or  *  I  deny  that  he  would  have  said  it'  (Paurait  dit). 

238.  Wherever  a  subjunctive  construction  is  required,  purely  literary 
French  generally  acts  according  to  the  correspondences  indicated 
in  §  237,  a-d\  whereas  all  unaffected  conversation,  familiar  letters, 
and  the  like,  allow  only  the  forms  indicated  as  living  (§§  207,  209- 
210),  or  substitute,  in  some  cases,  an  indicative  or  conditional  form; 
that  is,  every  form  belonging  to  the  groups  in  -asse,  -isae,  -usse,  etc.,* 
is  excluded.  Therefore,  in  spoken  French,  we  find  either  the  *  present ' 
subjunctive  (e.g.  nous  ayons,  nous  soyons),  or  the  'present  perfect* 
(e.g.  nous  ayons  fait,  nous  soyons  venus),  or  a  non-subjunctive  con- 
struction. The  following  examples  show  how  the  dying  forms  may 
occur  in  supposedly  realistic  plays  etc.,  and  how  they  may  be  mixed 
with  living  forms : 

Je  Youdrais  que  ypus  le  yissiez.     1         I  should  like  you  to  see  him 

(See  ex.  2.)  (.  .  .  that  you  should  see  him). 

So  speaks  the  orderly,  Theillard,  in  L'Emigrd^  by  Paul  Bourget,  Act  III, 
sc.  I.  A  moment  later  (ex.  2)  he  is  represented  as  saying  what  such  a 
person  would  naturally  say ;  also  all  other  persons,  unless  the  subjunctive 
were  avoided : 

Je  youdrais  que  vous  le  voyiez.  2          I  should  like  you  to  see  him. 

J'aimerais  mieuz  que  son  p^e  3         I  would  rather  his  father  were 

ffit  riche  et  que  nous  n'ayons  [for  rich  and  that  we  never  had  (should 

n'eussions]  jamais  d'ennuis.  never  have)  any  vexations. 

Si  I'on  yenait  frapper  IL  cette  4         If   anyone    should   come    and 

porte,  et  que  je  sente  \^for  sentisse]  knock  at  that  door,  and  I  felt  I 

qu'il  me   faut  [A^.  B.'\  r^pondre,  ought  to  respond,  I  should  become 

je  deyiendrais  neryeuse. —  nervous. 

(Example  4  from  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  by  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Act  I,  sc.  6.) 

^  The  subjunctive  very  seldom  stands  for  this  group,  and  it  might  properly 
be  disregarded. 

^  Including  vinsse  (venir)  and  all  other  exceptional  forms. 
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Pour  bien  tous  r^pondre,  il  fau-  5          In  order  to  give   you   a  good 
drait  que  j'aie  ^'or  j'eusse]  pu  answer  I  should  have  had  to  corn- 
comparer.                ^  pare. 
(A.  Capus,  Im  Veine^  I,  3) 

Je  YOulais  que  ce  soit  toi  qui  le     6  I  wanted  you  to  say  it. 

dises. 

(In  purely  literary  French,  que  ce  fftt  toi  qui  le  disaes.) 

J'ayais  peur  qu'on  ne  vous  I'ait     7         I  was  afraid  they  hadn^t  told 
paa  dit  asaex  t6t  \^for  Peftt  etc.].  you  soon  enough. 

EXERCISES 

I.  Wherever  possible,  change  the  subject  (person  and  number) 
and  the  tense  of  every  verb-form  in  §§  233-238  (examples). 

In  the  following  exercise  doubtful  forms  are  indicated.    Use  the  literary 
verb-form  as  well  as  the  living  form  wherever  either  is  possible. 

II.  I.  We  feared  (/?)  that  you  would  arrive  too  late,  or  that  you 
would  be  unable  to  come.  2.  Although  the  others  would  have  been 
able  to  come,  we  shouldn't  have  been  able  to  wait  for  them.  3.  We 
were  expecting  them  to  arrive  here  before  three  o'clock.  4.  I  fear 
that  our  friends  may  have  been  detained  by  business  matters.  5.  In 
order  to  give  them  a  good  answer  we-ishould  have  had  to  gpmpare 
all  their  letters  with  all  ours.  6.  If  anyone  comes,  and,  you  feel 
(Z.  5.)  I  ought  to  see  him,  please  knock  at  my  door.  7.  I  would 
rather  you  knocked  (Z.  -S".)  than  the  servant  {simply  que  ce  soit  .  .  .). 
8.  Although  I  have  never  met  that  lady,  I  must  wait  for  her.  9.  If 
she  had  written  {two  ways)  two  days  earlier,  J  shouldn't  have  felt 
(se  sentir)  so'  nervous  (/).  10.  Should  she  start  a  lawsuit,  what 
would  the  outcome  of  it  be? 

(  Vary  your  translation  of  these  sentences  by  changing  the  person  and 
number  of  the  verbs  wherever  such  changes  will  make  reasonable  groups^ 

III.  Make  a  table  to  display  the  correspondences  stated  in 
§§  237-238. 
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QUARANTE-DEUXIEME  LEgON 

THE  INFINITIVE 

239.  The  French  infinitive  (I'infinitif)  is  a  verbal  noun  ending  in 
-er,  -ir,  -oir,  or  -re  (as  in  parler,  finir,  avoir,  6tre).  It  corresponds 
closely  both  to  our  simple  stem-infinitive,  with  or  without  'to,*  as  in 

*  I  can  swim,'  *  I  like  to  swim,'  and  to  our  gerund  in  -ing^  as  in  *  I -love 
swimming,'  '  I  am  fond  of  swimming.'  Infinitive  forms  used  as  pure 
nouns  have  the  same  limitations  as  pure  nouns;  hence,  mon  devoir 

*  my  duty,'  mes  devoirs  '  my  duties,'  but  not  mon'  devoir  parler  for  mon 
devoir  de  parler;  for  mon  makes  devoir  a  common  noun.  Cf.  sans 
devoir  parler  *  without  having  to  speak.' 

240.  The  Pure  Infinitive.  This  term  describes  any  infinitive  not 
preceded  by  a  meaningless  k  or  de;  that  is,  an  it  or  de  employed 
merely  as  a  grammatical  link,  like  '  to '  in  *  I  wish  to  go '  (cf.  I  will  go '). 
In  Je  commence  it  parler '  I  begin  to  speak,'  or  in  Je  refuse  de  r^pondre 
*I  refuse  to  reply,'  ii  and  de  have  lost  whatever  meaning  they  may 
once  have  had,  whereas  in  Cela  me  porte  &  croire  '  That  leads  me  to 
believe,'  or  in  Je  m'abstiens  de  parler  '  I  refrain  from  speaking,'  both 
it  and  de  are  easily  understood,  and  the  infinitives  following  them  may 
be  called  pure  infinitives ;  however,  ^pure*  is  commonly  applied  to  an 
infinitive  which  no  preposition  precedes,  as  in  Mentir  serait  honteux, 
je  n'aimerais  pas  mentir  *  To  lie  would  be  shameful,  I  shouldn't  like 
to  lie,'  Elle  est  cens^  6tre  riche  *  She's  supposed  to  be  rich,'  etc. 

Remark.  Formerly,  almost  any  infinitive  could  be  treated  syntactically 
like  other  non-verbal  nouns  (e.g.  chien),  and  a  few  have  kept  this  capacity 
as  well  as  their  more  clearly  verbal  functions;  un  bon  diner  *a  good 
dinner,'   au   revoir   'good-by,'   cet   Stre  'that   being,'  les   Itres   humains 

*  human  beings,'  les  parlers  parisiens  *  Parisian  speech-types,'  etc. 

241.  Prepositional  Infinitives.  The  infinitive  may  follow  the  simple 
prepositions  it,  de,  par,  pour,  sans,  entre,  and-  aprfes ;  but  after  par, 
entre,  and  aprls,  its  use  is  limited. 
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a.  An  infinitive  may  follow  par  only  after  commencer  or  its 
antonym  finir : 

pavais  commence  par  trayailler,  1  I  had  begun  by  working,  I 
j'ai  fini  par  ne  rien  faire.  ended  by  doing  nothing. 

b.  Entre  occasionally  appears  in  comparisons : 

n  m'a  donn^  k  choisir  entre  m'en  2         He   has  given  me  my  choice 

aller  de  la  maison  Ott  accepter  une  between  going  away  from  home 

condition  qui  est  le  reniement  de  and  accepting  a  condition  which 

ma  foi.  amounts  to  a  denial  of  my  faith. 
(Bourgct,  C/n  Divorce,  III,  8) 

c.  Apr§8  occurs  only  before  avoir  or  Atre  -\-  a  past  participle : 
Apr^s   avoir  parl^,  apr^s   6tre     3         After  speaking  (having  spoken), 

sortie,  cUe  .  .  .  after    coming    out  (having   come 

out),  she  .  .  . 

Remarks.  The  compound  must  really  express  a  past  tense ;  aprte  6tre 
d^id^  would  therefore  be  wrong,  though  apr^  s'^tre  d^cid^e,  elle  .  .  . 
would  be  right,  for  it  would  mean  'after  deciding,  she  .  .  .'  Apr^s  boire, 
'  after  drinking,'  as  in  chansons  apr^s  boire,  is  an  archaism  (§  1 22,^  Notes), 
because  we  cannot  say,  e.g.,  apris  manger. 

d.  A  (it),  de,  pour,  and  sans  niay  precede  any  infinitive  with  which 
they  make  a  combination  allowed  by  the  context : 

Je  m 'applique  k  ^tudier,  je  com-  4  I  am  applying  myself  to  study- 
mence  k  apprendre.  (ii^g))  ^  ^^^  beginning  to  learn. 

Tu  paries  de  partir,  je  te  prie  6  You  talk  of  leaving,  I  ask  you 
de  rester.  to  remain. 

Cela  va  sans  dire.  6         That  goes  without  saying   (is 

obvious). 

II  faut  manger  pour  vivre,  et     7  We  should  eat  to  live,  and  not 

non  pas  vivre  pour  manger.  live  to  eat. 

Vous  passez  pour  devoir  de  Par-  8  You  are  supposed  to  owe  money 
gent  i  tout  le  monde.  to  everybody. 

Note  i  .  All  other  prepositions  (avant,  avec,  contre,  dans,  derri^re,  etc.) 
are  absolutely  ruled  out.  Hence,  avant  de  partir  'before  going  away,' 
avant  de  m'ltre  convaincu  'before  having  convinced  myself,'  etc.  (This 
de  is  a  mere  link,  as  in  example  5,  before  rester;  note  \  in  example  4.) 
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Note  2.  Various  prepositional  compounds  end  in  It  or  de :  de  fapon  k 
montrer  Mn  such  a  way  as  to  show,*  jusqu'^  mourir  'to^the  point  of  dying,' 
afin  de  marcher  Mn  order  to  walk,'  pr^s  de  tomber  ^near  falling,'  k  moins 
de  les  persuader  '  unless  I  (someone)  should  persuade  them,'  faute  de  croire 
*  through  not  believing,'  etc. 

242.  Person,  Number,  and  Tense.  The  infinitive  is  wholly  non- 
committal as  to  person  and  number,  and  whatever  tense-value  it  may 
have  is  derived  from  an  adjoining  past  participle  (avoir  dit  =  *  to  have 
said '),  a  finite  verb,  or  some  other  word : 

Tout  avoir  et  tout  perdre !  1  To  have  everything  and  to  lose 

it  all ! 
Ne  rien  faire  I    Quelle  fapon  de     2         X°_^^  nothing,!   What  a  wayX: 
8'enrichirl  to  get  rich! 

Tu  ne  lui  en  veux  pas  ?  —  Lui     3  You  don't  bear  her  a  grudge  ? 

en  vouloir  ?   Non.  —  Bear  her  a  grudge  ?    No. 

Et  dire  qu'elle  n'est  plus  ]k  1  4         And    to    think    that    she's    no 

longer  there! 

Query.   In  examples  3  and  4  why  have  vouloir  and  dire  a  present  value? 

a.  By  combining  avoir  or  6tre  with  a  suitable  past  participle  we  get 
what  is  called  the  pas^  (ox  perfecf)  infinitive. 

Je  vous  remercie  d'etre  venu  et     5  I  thank  you  for  having  come  and 

d'avoir  amen^  vos  amis.  for  having  brolight  your  friends. 

Remark.  When  not  thus  compounded  (ex.  5),  a  con^plementary  infini- 
tive represents  an  unterminated  action  or  state  as  occurring  after  or  during 
the  time  expressed  by  the  preceding  verb.  In  Je  veux  (voulais,  voulus, 
voudrai,  voudrais,  avais  voulu,  aurais  voulu)  partir  {meaning  f)  what  is  it 
that  indicates  the  tense  ?   Also  in  J'aimais  k  lire  ? 

Questionnaire.  Comment  traduit-on  en  anglais  les  phrases  sui- 
vantesl  i.  Je  viendrai  dejeuner  chez  vous.  2.  Nous  viendrons  vous 
trouver  k  la  gare  de  Vincennes,  comme  c'est  Ik  que  tu  vas  des- 
cendre.  3.  Moi,  avoir  de  Tor?  4.  Comment  jeter  un  pont  sur  cet 
abime  ?  5.  Que  penser  de  cette  lettre  ?  et  que  r^pondre  ?  6.  Que 
faire?  7.  Apr^s  m'^tre  ennuy^  tellement  Ik-bas,  je  n'avais  aucune 
envie  d'y  retourner.  8.  A  partir  d'aujourd'hui,  je  veux  rester  chez 
moi.    9.  Ne  m'invite  plus  k  venir  chez  toi. 
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EXERCISE 

Helen  to  Juliet.   Helene  a  Juliette 
Dear  Juliet,  1 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  invited  Jeanne  to  come  and  spend  (k 
venir  passer)  two  or  three  days  with  us  (chez  .  .  .).    In  order  to    3 
arrive  in  time  for  luncheon  (dejeuner,  m.),  she  would  [^^ve  had  to 
leave  at  noon.    We  had  given  her  her  choice  between  alighting    5 
at  Paris-Reuilly  and  going  all  the  way  to  (jusqu'ii)  the  Vincennes 
station.     Before  leaving  Creteil,  she  was  to  send  us  a  telegram.     7 
After  sending  the  telegram,  she  missed  her  train,  through  not 
knowing  when  it  left  Creteil,  and  she  forgot  to  (de)  say  which    9 
station  we  were  to  come  to.    So  that  (Si  Men  que)  we  had  to  go 
twice  to  each  station,  and,  of  course,  unless  one  has  (§"^41)  at    11 
least  a  hundred  eyes,  the  chances  are  that  one  can  never  find  the 
person  that  one  is  looking  for.    That  goes  without  saying.    But  to    13 
waste  so  much  time  I    Bear  her  a  grudge  ?   No,  we  don't  bear  her 
a  grudge.     But  after  telling  everyone  that  luncheon  would  be    15 
ready  (pr6t)  at  two  o'clock  1    I  had  begun  to  believe  that  she 
would  never  come.    Unless  one  explains  everything,  one  never   17 
knows  what  is  going  to  happen. 

After  running  about  (couru;  avoir  couru)  so  much  I  was  al-    19 
most  dying,  and  I  am  supposed  to  be  so  strong  (yigoureuse) ! 
T  shouldn't  like  to  say  that  1  lost  (Z.  S.  /./.)  patience,  for  I    21 
didn't  lose  patience,  but  I  wish  that  Jeanne  had  not  missed 
(O.S.Jf.J>.)  her  train  and  that  she  had  arrived  at  the  hour  when   23 
(§  120)  we  expected  her  to  come  (s'attendre  k  la  voir  venir). 
This  leads  me  to  think  that  if  one  begins  by  misunderstanding   26 
(mal  comprendre)  one  ends  by  being  annoyed !    After  to-day,  I 
shall  refrain  (m'abstiendrai)  from  inviting  anyone,  unless  I  know   27 
(§§  230  an^  241)  that  there  will  be  no  difficulties.    I  refuse 
to  believe  that  it  was  (soit)  I  who  was  (Z.  S.  /./.)  wrong  this   29 
time,  but  to  think  that  everything  went  so  badly  1    I  thank  you 
for  having  been  so  kind,  and  for  having  written  as  soon  as  you   31 
had  received  (A  2  p.p.)  my  letter  (or  aussitdt  apr^s  avoir  re9U 
ma  lettr^V*  33 

.  .  .  Hdbne 
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VOICE  OF  THE  INFINITIVE.    VOIX  DE  L'INFINITIF 

243.  When  the  past  participle  of  a  transitive  verb  follows  6tre  or 
avoir  ^t^  we  have  a  group  called  the  passive  infinitive  \  6tre  vu-s 
(vue-s)  '(to)  be  seen' ;  avoir  ^t^  dit-s  (dite-s)  *(to)  have  been  said.' 

Note.  Avoid  confounding  passive  constructions  with,  say,  6tre  venu-a 
(venue-e)  *(to)  have  come,'  and  with  reflexive  or  reciprocal  constructions; 
e.g.,  sans  s'^tre  assis  '  without  having  sat  down.' 

244.  After  verbs  of  causation^  perception^  and  the  like,  French 
employs  a  simple  infinitive  in  constructions  which  are  never  passive, 
however  we  may  have  to  translate  them. "  Examples : 

D'abordy  je  fais  trotter  ma  ju-     1  First,   I    make   my   mare   trot, 

ment,  pnis  je  la  fais  courir.  then  I  have  her  run. 

Here  ma  jument  and  la  are  direct  objects  of  je  fais,  but  subjects  of 
trotter  and  courir.    Note  their  positions.    Both  infinitives  are  intransitive. 

Si  je  faisaisDitii^ttne  .maison,  2  If  I  had  a  house  built,  I  should 
je  la  ferais  nieubler  par  Z.  have  (get)  it  furnished  by  X. 

Here  une  maison  and  la  (note  their  positions)  are  the  direct  objects  of 
bAtir  and  meubler,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  the  direct  objectjs  of  faisais  and 
ferais;  par,  from  the  Latin /^r,  means  primarily  *  through,'  as  through  the 
agency  of  X  (any  agent).  To  make  the  construction  of  the  second  clause 
perfectly  evident,  we  may  rearrange  it  (theoretically)  thus :  je  ferais  meubler 
la  (une  maiaon)  par  X.  The  pronoun  (la)  is  to  be  construed  precisely  like 
the  noun  for  which  it  stands  (une  maison),  even  though  it  precedes  feraia. 

J'ai  fait  comprendre  ^  mon  ami     3  IVe  made  my  friend  understand 

qu'il  a  tort.  that  he's  wrong. 

Here  Jl  mon  ami  contains  the  indirect  noun  object  (mon  ami),  for  which 
we  could  substitute  lui  (dative) :  Je  Ini  ai  fait  comprendre  qu'il  a  tort. 

Je  la  laisse  chanter.  4         I  let  her  sing  (I  let  it  be  sung). 

Here  la  can  refer  {a)  to  a  singer,  or  {b)  to  a  song  (une  chanson).  If  to  a 
singer,  chanter  is  intransitive  and  la  is  its  subject ;  if  to  a  song,  chanter  is 
transitive  and  la  is  its  direct  object. 
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J'avaifi  vu  bleMej^meT^mis,  je  5  I  had  seen  my  friends  wounded, 
lea  ayais  vutuer.  I  had  seen  them  killed. 

Note  yu.  In  each  case,  its  object  is  an  infinitive ;  mes  amis  is  the 'direct 
object  of  blesaer,  and  lea  is  the  direct  object  of  tuer. 

Jayais  entendu  parler  de  cette  6  I  had  heard  this  person  spoken 
personne  par  le  pauyre  Goriot.  of  by  poor  Goriot  {or,  had  heard 

of  .  .  .  through  .  .  .). 

EUe  a' toit  fait  pardonner  toutes  7  She  had  had  all  her  mistakes  f or- 
Mt  fattteSy  et  elle  leur  ayait  fait  given  her,  and  had  had  all  thdrsfor- 

pardonner  lea  leura.  given  them  (them  forgiven  theirs). 

Vary  these  seven  examples  by  changing  their  subjects,  objects^  ana 
tenses;  also  by  using  other  infinitives,  as  ^triller  *(to)  curry,'  atteler  '(to) 
harness,'  peindre  *(to)  paint,'  lire  *(to)  read,'  ^crire  *(to)  write,'  etc. 

Remark.  It  is  the  lack  of  a  truly  passive  infinitive  construction  after 
verbs  of  causation  and  the  like  that  leads  to  the  ambiguity  of  perfectly 
idiomatic  constructions  such  as  these:  C'est  ce  que  je  fais  ezpliquer  \ 
Jean,  oui,  c'eat  ce  que  je  lui  faia  ezpliquer,  which  can  mean  either  {a)  *  That 
is  what  I  am  having  explained  to  John ;  yes,  that  is  what  I'm  having  ex- 
plained to  him,'  or  (b)  *  That  is  what  I  am  having  explained  by  John ; 
yes,  that  is  what  I'm  having  him  explain.'  Again,  Je  leur  ai  entendu 
chanter  cette  chanson  may  mean  either  (a)  'I've  heard  them  sing  that 
song,'  or  (b)  '  I've  heard  that  song  sung  to  them.'  Note  that  ambiguity 
may  be  avoided  by  using  par.    See  example  6  and  §  270. 

a.  The  Type  On  lui  (le)  fait  avouer  son  cnme  =  *They  make  hun 
admit  his  crime.' 

1.  With  faire  (also  with  laisser,  entendre,  and  yoir),  a  dative  (here 
lui),  rather  than  an  accusative  (as  le),  is  used  of  the  agent  whose  act 
and  its  direct  object  are  both  mentioned,  and  On  le  lui  fait  ayouer 
(two  personal  pronouns)  typifies  the  only  correct  form. 

2.  If  the  subject  of  an  infinitive  having  a  direct  object  cannot  be 
an  unstressed  accusative  (me,  te,  le,  .etc.),  or  an  unstressed  dative, 
i.e.  a  true  dative  (me,  te,  lui,  etc.),  it  must  be  preceded  by  k  or  par : 

On  a  fait  chanter  cela  par  (i)  8  They've  had  that  sung  by  Paul 
Paul  Planpon.  Plangon. 

Query.  Why  no  h  or  par  in  On  a  fait  (or  entendu)  chai^ter  Paul  Plan^on  ? 
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245.   The  PUre  Infinitive  as  Subject^  or.  as  Predicate  Nominative 

Voir,  c'est  croire.  1         Seeing  is  believing. 

Le  dire  m^intenant,  ce  serait  2  To  say  it  now(,  that)  would  be 
tout  gicher.  to  spoil  everything. 

The  two  infinitives  (voir  .  .  .  croire  and  dire  .  .  .  gacher)  are  linked 
in  each  case  by  a  form  of  6tre. 

Remark.  Occasionally  an  initial  infinitive  used  as  a  logical  subject  is 
preceded  by  a  meaningless  de  '(merely  a  '  sign  of  the  infinitive ') :  .  .  .  de 
Yous  voir  111,  si  brusquement,  9a  m'a  M  une  telle  Amotion,  un  tel  choc  I  = 
*.  .  .  to  see  you  there,  so  abruptiy,  was  for  me  such  an  emotion,  such  a 
shock.*  —  {Cher  Maitre^  Act  II,  sc.  3.) 
# 

a.  When  the  subject  infinitive  is  not  initial,  it  requires  the  linking 
preposition  de.    (See  §  255.) 

Note.  After  C'est  (Ce  serait  etc.)  a  predicate  noun  or  adjective  is  often 
followed  by  que  (§  1 29)  before  de  +  infinitive :  Ce  serait  une  b^vue  que  de 
mentir  *  It  would  be  a  blunder  to  lie.'  C'est  Itre  requires  this  que :  C'est 
£tre  bien  cr^ule  que  de  croire  cela  '  It  requires  great  credulity  to  believe 
that'   (So  after  Ce  serait  etc.) 

h.  A  pure  infinitive  follows  sembler  and  paraitre  '(to)  seem,*  6tre 
cens^  (jttg:^,  i€put^,  suppose),  se  trouver  *  (to)  happen  (to),*  all  forms 
of  falloir,  valoir  autant,  and  valoir  mieux.    Examples,  to  be  varied : 

II  me  semble  (pa'rait)  avoir  lu  3         It  seems  (appears)  to  me  (strikes 

cela.  •  me)  I've  read  that. 

EUe  semblait  avoir  compris.  4  She  seemed  to  have  understood. 

Votts  paraissez  toe  preset.  5         You  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry. 

Ce   banquier   est   cens4   Qug^,  6         This  banker  is  thought  (taken, 

r^tttQ  %\xt  bien  riche.  reputed)  to  be  very  rich. 

Je  me  trouve  avoir  deux  sous.  7         I  happen  to  have  two  sous. 

n  faudrait  voir  pa.  8         You  (We,  etc.)  should  see  that. 

Autant  yaut  ne  rien  dire.  9  One  might  as  well  say  nothing.  " 

II  vaut  mieux  tout  avouer.  10         It's  better  to  confess  everything. 

Note.  In  a  good  many  cases,  English  past  participles  +  *to'  +  infinitive 
do  not  correspond  to  a  French  past  participle  +  pure  infinitive.  Thus,  On 
dit  (sait)  qu'elle  triche  (not  Elle  est  dite  or  sue  tricher)  corresponds  to 
*She  is  said  (known)  to  cheat.' 
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246.      The  Pure  Infinitive  as  Direct  Object  or  Complement 

The  pure  infinitive  follows  many  verbs  as  a  direct  object  or  as 
a  complement  which  may  be  otherwise  regarded.  Most  of  these 
verbs  express  mental  acts  and  states.    Examples,  to  be  varied : 

J'esp^re  te  voir  auz  courses.  1  I  hope  to  see  you  at  the  races. 

On  y  volt  courir  de  beaux  che-  2  You  can  see  (some)  fine  horses 

yauz.  race  there. 

Je  crois   pouvoir  (veux)  yenir,  3  I  believe  I  can  (I  wish  to)  come, 

mats  je  ne  saurais  rester  longtemps.  but  I  really  can't  stay  long. 

Tu  comptes  y  arriyer  Jl  temps  ?  4         You  count  on  arriving  in  time  1 

Likewise  after  penser  (cf.  ex.  4),  devoir  'must*  etc.  (§§  187,  206-207), 
oser  '  dare,'  appeler  (5.  J'appelle  pa  etre  g^n^reuz  '  I  call  that  being  gener-^ 
ous'),  rappeler  (6.  Vous  rappelez-vous  Pavoir  dit?   *Do  you  remember 
haying  said  it.'^'),  entendre  (7.  J'entends  chanter  'I  hear  [someone]  sing- 
ing'), and  ne  faire  que: 

II  ne  fait  que  rire  (§247).  8  He  only  laughs. 

EXERCISE  ON  §§  244-246 

I.  When  you  l^aye  a  hquse  built,  are  you  going  to  have  it  furnished 
by  X .?  2.  No,  I've  had  explamed  to  Him,  and  I  think  I've  made  him 
understand,  that  I  cannot  find  the  money.  3.  Besides  (D'ailleurs), 
he  would  make  me  pay  too  much  {adv.-\-infin^^^v^jL  shaulchijt^^^ 
dare  to  trust  the  ^vQrl^  to  a  man  of  his  ^^e.  4^  It  is  better  to  wait ; 
it  would  be'' just  as  well  to  wait,  don't  yo^  think  so  (/.  70,  V)? 
5.  Later,  I  could  count  on  having  all  the  money  I  shall  need,  6.  I 
bglieve  IVe  found  a  pretty  site  (emplacement,  w.)  that  1  can  maK 
still  prettier.  7.  I  have  heard  of  a  banker  who  is  suppos^dJt9  bg^  .i.^^--^^ 
very  reasonable.  8.  No,  I  prefer  to  wait.  9.  Now,  I  am  only  enjoy- 
ing {ex.  8)  my  plans.  10.  I  see  them  change  every  day.  11.  To 
risk  anything  would  be  useless.  12.  You've  heard  my  wife  say  what 
she  would  like  to  do.  13.  She  has  me  explain  my  ideas  when  I 
happen  to  have  any  (simply  en  avoir),  and  I  have  her  explain  hers. 
14.  If  I  talk  to  her  of  my  banker,  ^he  only  laughs.  15.  She  seems 
to  believe  that  he  doesn't  exist.    16.  Seeing  is  beheving,  says  she. 
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QUARANTE-QUATRlfeME  LEgON 
PURE  INFINITIVES  AND  PREPOSITIONAL  INFINITIVES  (CONTINUED) 

247.  Some  Variations  and  Distinctions.  All  infinitives  were  origi- 
nally pure,  and  a  good  many  have  remained  so  in  certain  construc- 
tions which  must  be  learned ;  of  the  prepositions  it  is  k  and  de  that 
fluctuate  most  markedly  and  require  the  finest  distinctions. 

a.  Aimer.  J'aime  chanter^ 'I  like  to  sing'  (whereas  'I  like  singing'^ 
J'aime  le  chant,  J'aime  entendre  chanter),  exemplifies  both  the  oldest  and 
the  most  modern  use  in  the  case  of  this  verb ;  but  in  some  locutions  (set 
phrases)  aimer  k  is  required,  as  in  J'aime  k  croire  '  I  like  to  believe.' 

In  J'aimerais  mieuz  rftg^-ft**  jii**  q"^  H^^pmiflftr  nn  hnmm^  comme  lui  *  Pd 
rather  remain  nnm;\rrirH  thiiii  iliQ  mill'iy  .1  iiiiiii  Irlrr  him,'  tifie  first  infinitive 
must  be  pure  after  aimer  +  mieux ;  but  note  que  de  before  ^user. 

Except  asntrted  abovo^  tho-eondillghal  of  aimer  (group  £)  requires  a 
pure  infinitive. 

b.  D^irer  is  occasionally  found  with  a  de-infinitive. 

c.  Commencer  k  differs  from  commencer  de  only  by  being  more  collo- 
quial. 

d.  Continner  k  is  felt  to  express  habit  or  persistence  more  plainly  than 
does  continuer  de. 

e.  Je  lui  demande  k  parler  =  *  I  ask  him  to  let  me  speak ' ;  je  lui  de- 
mande  de  parler  =  *  I  ask  him  to  speak.' 

/.  Forcer  k  may  imply  even  physical  compulsion ;  not  so  forcer  de-^  but 
£tre  forc^,  also  Itre  oblige,  mus^  have  de  before  an  infinitive. 

g.  When  devoir  has  an  indirect  object,  its  infinitive  requires  de :  Je  lui 
dois  de  m'avoir  aid6  *  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  having  helped  me.' 

h,  Ne  faire  que  +  a  pure  infinitive  corresponds  to  English  '  only '  +  a 
finite  verb ;  Je  ne  fais  que  flUner  '  I  only  loaf,'  '  I'm  only  loafing.'    Cf.  /. 

I.  Ne  faire  que  de  +  infinitive  is  occasionally  used  instead  of  yenir  de 
-f  infinitive :  EUe  ne  fait  que  de  sortir  *  She  has  just  gone  out.'    Cf.  A, 

Remark.  Distinctions,  or  mere  fluctuations,  might  be  illustrated  with 
various  other  verbs.    In  reading  French,  underscore  interesting  examples. 
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248.  Verbs  of  Saying  and  the  like.  Some  such  verbs  may  take 
a  pure  infinitive,  usually  when  there  is  no  change  of  subject : 

Tu  m'as  dit  I'adorer.  1         You  told  me  you  adored  him. 
Je  d^lare  avoir  repu  ...  2         I  acknowledge  having  received . .  . 
II  jure  n'avoir  rien  dit.  3         He  swears  he  has  said  nothing. 
VoiU  une  chose  qtt'on  lui  per-  4        That  is  a  thing  which  they  per- 
suade 6tre  fausse.  suade  (convince)  him  is  false. 

But  (with  de) :  II  jure  de  leur  ob^ir  (*  He  swears  to  obey  them,'  he  prom- 
^      ises)\  hkewise,  On  le  persuade  de  le  faire  (' They  persuade  him  to  do  it'),  etc. 

249.  La  Grammaire 

Prefatory  Note.  The  following  passage  illustrates  several  frequent 
uses  of  the  infinitive ;  also  it  distinguishes  between  the  clear  and  accepted 
scientific  conceptions  of  'grammar*  and  inconsistent,  confusing  popular 
w/jconceptions  of  'grammar.'  The  author,  Gaston  Paris,  amplifies  our  In- 
troduction (§  I ).    We  are  not  forced  to  agree  with  everything  that  he  says.  . 

«  La  grammaire  est  Tart  de  parler  et  d^^crire  correctement. »  Telle     1 
est  la  definition  qu'on  trouve  en  t^te  ^  de  la  plupart  de  nos  gram- 
maires  dites  ^  classiques.   Elle  parait  simple  et  claire ;  pour  peu  qu'on     3 
veuille  s'en  rendre  un  pompte  exact,*  elle  est  singuli^rement  difficile 
k  comprendre.   Qjie  veut-on  dire  par  «  parler  » ?    Que  veut-on  dire     5 
par  «  ecrire  » ?  -^t  surtout  que  veut-on  dire  par  «  correctement » ? 

Le  mot  %  parler  »  comprend  *  des  series  de  faits  tres  divers :  il     7 
embrasse  \a'\  la  prononciation,  [^J  le  choix  des  mots  dont  on  se 
sert,  \c\  les  formes  varices  dont  ils  sont  susceptibles,  et  \d\  la     9 
fa^on  de  les  grpuper  en  propositions  [/>.,  clauses]  et  en  phrases 
[/>.,  senten^s].    C'est  ce  qu^on  appelle,  en  termes  scientifiques,    11 
[a]  rorthoipi^,  [b]  la  lexicologie,  [c]  la  morpholo^e  et   \d]  la 
syntaxe.    De  ces  quatre  parties  essentielles  de  Tart  de  parler  une    13 
langue,  les  grammaires  fran9aises  negligent  presque  absolument 
la  premiere  \i,e,  Tortho^pie,  la  prononciation],  laissent  la  seconde    15 
\i.e.  la  lexicologie]  aux  dictionnaires,  confondent  pour  la  troisibme 
[/>.  la  morphologic]  les  regies  de  Torthographe  avec  cellesde    17 
remission  vocale,  et  ne  traitent,  en  general  fort  imparfaitement, 
que  de  la  quatribme  \i.e.  la  syntaxe].    Quelques  auteurs  de  gram-    19 
maires  «  historiques  »  ^  ont  innov^  en  f aisant  appel '  k  la  science 
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^t3anologique,  et  nous  ont  renseignes  plus  ou  moins  exactement   21 
sur  les  transformations  par  lesquelles  ont  passe,  depuis  des  si^cles/ 
les  sons  dont  se  compose  notre  langue  et  les  flexions  \i,e,  les   23 
desinences  *  the  inflectional  endings ']  qui  modifient  nos  noms  et 
nos  verbes.    C'est  un  objet  de  connaissance  ®  assurement  tres    25 
int^ressant,  mais  qui  n'a  rien  k  faire  avec  I'art  de  parler  le  fran9ais  . 
actuel  \i.e.  le  frangais  de  notre  epoque,  le  frangais  vivant]!   Cet^^ 
art,  qui  par  de'finition  ne  doit  s'attacher  qu'aux  phenomenes  reelle- 
ment  vocaux,®  au  langage  emis  par  la  bouche  et  per^u  par  Toreille,    29 
n'est  r^ellement  enseigne  que  pour  la  syntaxe,  ou  il  se  confond 
avec  Tart  d'e'crire.  31 

Le  mot  « ^crire »  a  trois  sens  bien  distincts,  suivant  qu'il  ^^ 
designe  la  fagon  de  tracer  les  caractbres  (calligraphic),  le  rapport  ^^   33 
de   ces   caractbres  aux  phonemes   [/>.,  word-sounds]  qu'ils  ex- 
priment  (orthograghe),  Temploi  du  langage  quand  on  Pecrit  au    35 
lieu  de  le  parler  (cet  emploi,  qui  comprend  le  vocabulaire,  la 
morphologic  et  la  syntaxe,  ne  diff^re  que  par  certains  details  de    37 
celui  du  langage  parl^),  enfin  le  style  ou  Fappropriation  ^^  de  la 
forme  k  Tid^e.    La  calligraphic  est  en  dehors  de  ^'  la  grammaire ;    39 
la  stylistique  releve  de**  la  rh^torique.    Reste  Torthographe,*® 
qui  fait  avec  la  morphologic  et  la  syntaxe  le  seul  objet  de  nos   41 
grammaires,  dont  elle  ne  devrait  ^tre  qu'un  appendice,^^  car  c'est 
un  accident  presque  n^gligeable  dans  la  physiologic  d'une  langue   43 
que  *^  la  fa^on  dont  les  phonemes  en  *®  sont  reproduits  par  Tecri- 
ture :  ^crivez  le  grec  *®  ou  le  fran9ais  en  stenographic,  ils  ne  reste-   45 
ront  pas  moins  le  grec  et  le  frangais.    Donner  k  Torthographe 
rimportance  qu*elle  a  dans  nos  livres  d'enseignement,  c'est  comme   47 
si,  pour  faire  connaitre  un  homme  vivant,  on  s'occupait  surtout 
de  son  portrait,  que  dis-je  ?  du  portrait  de  son  trisaieul,^^  habille    49 
du  costume  de  son  temps. 

Gaston  Paris,  in  his  preface  to  the  Grammaire  raisonnie  of  L.  Cledat 

Notes,  i.  *at  the  beginning,'  *as  a  heading.*  2.  *  called.'  3.  Freely, 
4f  we  will  just  scrutinize  it  a  bit';  pour  peu  que  commoirly  means  pourvu 
que  (§  230),  but  with  an  added  limitation  (of.  §  228,  /).  4.  *  comprises.' 
5.  Historical  grammars  describe  and  explain  how  languages  have  developed, 
thus  relating  the  history  of  their  sounds^  their  forms  (morphology),  their 
syntax^  the  growth  and  decline  of  meanings^  etc.    A  knowledge  of  Latin 
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and  of  Old  French  enables  us  to  deal  more  scientifically  with  the  problems 
of  living  French ;  however,  one  may  be  wholly  ignorant  of  both  Latin  and 
Old  French,  yet  be  able  to  write  and  speak  French  as  well  as  the  best! 
Note  lines  25-27.  6.  'by  appealing.*  7.  'in  the  course  of  centuries.' 
8.  'knowledge.'  9.  See  §  136.  10.  'according  to  whether';  see  suiyre. 
II.  'relation.'  12.  'fitting.'  13.  'outside  of.'  14.  'belongs  to  the  domain  of.' 
15.  A  few  .verbs  may  thus  begin  an  affirmation.  Translate:  'This  leaves 
spelling.'  16.  'appendix.'  17.  This  que  acts  as  a  grammatical '5^^'; 
see  §129.  18.  'its  word-sounds,'  'the  vocables  thereof.'  19.  'Greek.' 
20.  bisaieul  =  'great-grandfather';  trisaieul  =  'great-great-grandfather.' 

A  TRADUIRE 

v"  I.  We  are  indebted  to  Gaston  Paris  for  having  shown  us  why  the 
classical  definition  of  *  grammar'  is  worthless.  2.  That  definition 
merely  confuses  what  he  makes  (rendre)  clear.  3,  I  like  to  believe 
that  those  who  read  (Z>)  this  passage  will  not  forget  it,  for  it  enables 
us  to  (permet  de,  met  k  m^me  de)  avoid  many  errors,, which,  without 
having  read  it,  we  might  continue  to  make.  4.  Unless  we  have  begun 
to  learn  a  language  very  early  (de  trhs  bonne  heure),  and  unless  we 
have  heard  it  spoken  very  often,  almost  every  day,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  say  that  we  know  it  without  ever  having  studied  it  5.  We 
are  obliged  to  learn  rules,  whether  (que)  we  ever  learn  (Sj.)  to  make 
use  of  them  correctly  or  not  (non).^6.  I  recall  (se  rappeler)  having 
met  several  persons  who  thought  they  knew  French  perfectly  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  rules ;  they  believed  they  had  learned 
it  according  to  the  *  natural  method*  (naturelle  las^).  7.  I  asked  them 
t9  explain  what  that  meant.  8.  Their  answer  showed  that  they  were 
only  deceiving  themselves.  9.  Do  you  find  foreign  languages  easy 
to  learn  .^  10.  How  do  you  say,  in  French,  and  in  two  ways,  *It  is 
better  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write  a  language  correctly  without 
knowing  its  rules  (use  en  -f-  infin^  than  to  know  all  its  rules  without 
being  able  to  make  use  of  therji'^^s'en  servir)?  11.  How  shall  we 
say  'That  boy  did  nothing  but'  \oiVl  or  *We  would  rather  forget 
something  than  learn  nothing'?  or  'They've  just  gone  out  (font, 
viennent)?  or  'It  is  easy  to  be  wrong'?  <-  •  -  .  •   \  ., 
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QUARANTE-CINQUIEME   LEgON 

THE  PURE  INFINITIVE  (CONTIWUBD).    THE  INFINITIVE 
WITH  A  OR  DE 

250.  A  pure  infinitive  follows  various  intransitive  verbs  of  motion, 
but  pour  is  required  when  purpose  is  emphasized  (as  in  example  3). 

.    Allons  voir  les  bateaux.  1          Let's  go  and  see  the  boats. 

Tn  yaa  Itre  malade.  2         You're  going  to  be  ill. 

But,  Pourquoi  ira-t-elle?  EUe     3         Why  will  she  go  ?    She'll  go  in 

ira  pour  se  montrer.  order  to  show  herself^ 

In  example  i  the  idea  of  purpose  is  extremely  faint ;  in  example  2  (here 
aller  is  purely  figurative)  it  is  wholly  absent;  in  example  3  pour  clearly 
makes  se  montrer  express  a  motive.  The  following  examples  belong  with 
example  i  : 

4.  Descendez  voir  si  le  courrier  est-venu  =  Go  down  and  see  whether 
the  mail  has  come.  5.  Claire  est  mont6e  mettre  sa  robe  neuve  =  Claire  has 
gone  up  (stairs)  to  put  on  her  new  gown.  6.  Nous  rentrerons  diner  k  sept 
beures  prases  =  We  shall  come  home  to  dinner  at  exactly  seven  o'clock. 

7.  Viens  nous  chercher  demain  matin  =  Come  for  us  to-morrow  morning. 

8.  Je  suis  sortie  faire  quelques  commissions  =  I've  gone  out  on  some  errands/- 

Vary  these  eight  examples  by  changing  the  person  and  number  of  the 
main  verb,  and,  when  possible,  its  tense. 

Query.  Why  are  only  groups  A  and  B  of  aller  (je  vais  etc.,  j'allais 
etc.)  allowed  for  the  figurative  use  of  aller  exemplified  by  Tu  vas  6tre  malade.^ 

a.  Aller  trouver  (chercher  etc.),  venir  trouver  (voir  etc.),  are  sometimes 
treated  as  compounds,  especially  when  both  verbs  are  infinitives.  Hence, 
pour  PaUer  chercher  =  *to  go  and  get  him'  (Mook  him  up')  etc.,  instead 
of  pour  aller  le  chercher,  and  even  Je  Pallai  chercher  chez  lui  =  '  I  went 
to  look  him  up  at  his  house,*  or  II  me  yenait  voir  tous  les  jours  =  '  He 
would  come  to  see  me  every  day ' ;  but  J'allai  le  chercher  (colloquially,  Je 
suis  all^  le  chercher)  and  II  venait  me  voir  (trouver)  illustrate  living  usage. 

h,  Envoyer,  transitive  (though  its  personal  object  need  not  be  expressed), 
takes  a  pure  infinitive :  Mme  b.  m^enyoie  yous  dire  d'aller  la  trouver  k  la 
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d.  Often,  or  oftener,  de  is  a  mere  link  : 

1.  Ayez-TOtts  bientdt  achey^  de  nous  raser?  Haven^t  you  bored>4is 
almost  enough  ?  2.  Dites-leur  de  trayailler.  Tell  them  to  work.  3.  Obtenei 
de  lui  de  s'en  aller.  Get  him  to  go  away.  4.  Persuadons-le  de  se  taire. 
Let's  persuade  him  to  say  nothing. .  5.  On  fera  bien  de  garder  ce  secret. 
We  shall  do  well  to  keep  that  secret. 

Note  particularly  the  tenses  of  the  idiom  in  example  i  of  c.  Write  three 
variants  of  the  examples  in  each  paragraph  (six  variants) ;  or  make  six  fresh 
examples  with  bUmer  de  ('  blame  for  *),  flatter  de  (*  flatter  on '),  dtourager  de 
(* discourage  from'),  all  with  the  accusative;  or  with  pardonner  de  (^forgive 
for*),  parler  de,  reprocher  de  (* reproach  for'),  all  with  the  dative. 

252.  An  Infinitive  with  a  after  avoir  and  etre 

Here  the  infinitive  may  express  an  aim,  a  duty  to  be  performed, 
or  the  like. 

fl.  Examples  for  avoir  (personal  and  impersonal) : 
1.  J'ai  k  lui  parler.  I  have  something  to  say  to  him.  2.  II  n'aura  pas 
k  se  plaindre  de  moi.  He  will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  me.  3.  II 
n'y  a  pas  k  sortir  de  Ik.  There's  no  way  out  of  that.  4.  II  y  a  k  parier 
que  tu  seras  battu.  It's  a  safe  bet  that  you'll  be  beaten.  (Or  II  y  a  gros 
k  parier  que  .  .  .  The  odds  are  heavy  that .  .  .)  6.  Messieurs,  qu'y  a-t-il 
k  redire  ?    Gentlemen,  what  objections  are  there  ? 

b.  Example  with  6tre : 

C'est-li-dire  que  tout  cela  serait  k  refaire.  That  is  (to  say),  all  that  would 
have  to  be  done  over. 

Using  the  idiomatic  arrangements  in  a  and  d,  make  six  new  combinations. 

REVIEW 

I.  Having  varied  the  examples  in  §§  250-252  as  indicated,  show 
to  what  extent  and  how  the  infinitive,  pure  and  prepositional,  is 
exemplified  in  §§  157,  161,  and  249. 

II.  Deriving  your  vocabulary  from  §§193  and.  201,  make  a 
reasonable  sentence  illustrating  one  verb  taken  from  each  paragraph 
of  §§  256-252.  -  ,^ 
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QUARANTE-SIXifeME   LEgON 

THE  INFINITIVE  WITH  A  (CONTiNUBD) 
253.  An  infinitive  with  "k  may 'occur  in  various  capacities: 

a.  Adverbially  (but  resembling  a  noun)  in  k  boire  etc.,  thus : 
(Donnez-notts)  k  boire,  s'il  yous     1     (Give  us)  a  drink,  please. 
pUit. 

Nous  leur  portons  a  manger.  2     We  bring  them  something  to  eat. 

Similarly,  Ont-ils  k  manger  et  Jl  boire  =  '  Have  they  something  to  eat 
and  drink  t '   (These  are  ellipses.) 

6.  With  the  force  of  a  pure  adverb  or  adverbial  clause : 

Elise  chante  \  ravir,  mais  elle  3  Eliza    sings    entrancingly,    but 

est  maigre  Jl  faire  pear.  she's  frightfully  thin. 

A  tout  prendre,  cela  yaut  mieux.  4         All  things  considered  (On  the 

whole),  that  is  better. 

Tn  ne  gagnerais  rien  ^  attendre.  5         YouM  gain  nothing  ^jvgitingr^ 

Rien  qn'Jl  y  penser,  on  se  sent  6         Simply  to  think  about  it,  one 

d^faillir.       .  feels  oneself  grow  faint. 

Similarly,  #tre  fou  (/  folle)  Jl  lier  *(to)  be  raving  mad'  (lier  =  *bind'), 
s'^einter  Jl  ne  rien  faire  '  (to)  get  fagged  doing  nothing,'  etc. 

c.  After  certain  nouns,  adjectives,  etc.,  in  phrases  expressing 
imaginary  direction,  situation,  etc. : 

Quel  zMe  Jl  les  servir !  7  What  zeal  in  serving  them ! 

Eais  attention  k  leur  dire  boo-     8  Mind  you  say  good  day  to  them. 

jour. 

9.  After  numerals :  Nous  serons  quatre  k  jouer  au  tennis  =  *  There  will 
be  four  of  us  playing  tennis.'  Tu  seras  la  premiere  \  sortir  =  '  You  will  be 
the  first  to  go  out.' 

10.  After  seul :  Elles  sont  (les)  seules  k  nous  aider  =  '  They  are  the  only 
ones  to  help  us  (are  alone  in  helping  us).'  Likewise  after  unanime :  Nous 
Mions  unanimes  Jl  les  louer  =  '  We  were  unanimous  in  praising  them.' 
Likewise  after  long,  longue :  Comme  elle  est  longue  Jl  yenir  1  =  *  How  long 
she  is  in  coming ! ' 
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d.  With  a  dearly  adjective  force : 

Voil^    une    histoire    k    dormir  11         That  story  is  deadly  dull.  {Dull 

debout.  enough  to  put  one  asleep  standing^ 

Le  due  est  un  homme  ^  com-  12         The  duke  is  a  man  to  commit 

mettre  des  crimes.  (capable  of  committing)  crimes. 

FOR  TRANSLATION 

I.  What  are  we  going  to  do  now?  2.  What  do  you  want  to  do.^ 
3.  Give  me  a  drinki;  then  we'll  go  and  play  tennis,  unless  you  prefer 
to  remain  here.  4.  How  many  of  us  will  there  be  playing?  5.  ITiere 
will  be  four  of  us,  I  believe ;  but  that  remains  to  be  seen  (.  .  .  voir, 
not .  .  .  6tre  vu).  6.  We  can't  be  sure  of  that  before  getting  (arriver) 
to  the  club.  7.  Shall  we  start  (tivo  ways)  at  once?  8.  No,  I  have  a 
letter  to  write,  but  I  shan't  need  more  than  (de)  five  minutes  to 
finish  it.  9.  You  can  go  now;  or  perhaps  you  would  rather  wait. 
10.  By  the  bye  (A  propos),  do  you  happen  to  know  Louise  Cauchois  ? 
She's  frightfully  plain,  but  she  knows  how  to  handle  a  racket  and 
she  likes  to  win.  i  r.  Mind  you  don't  annoy  her  by  acting  (en  agis- 
sant)  as  if  she  were  only  learning.  12.  She  might  feel  {reflex^  hUrt 
(blesser),  and,  alLthings  considered,  that  is  a  thing  to  avoid.  13.  If 
you  wish  to  ma^£  a  good  impression  (omit  une),  you  won't  gain 
anything  by  being  too  gentle  (doux)l  14.  Au  revoir.  I'll  be  there 
waiting  for  you  (Ik  it  .  .  .  in^n.), 

254.  La  R^forme  de  I'Orthographe 

.  (Note  carefully  all  infinitives  and  all  new  words.    If  necessary,  consult  the 
vocabularies  at  the  end  of  the  book.) 

Quant  k  la  fixation  d'une  orthographe  nationale,  elle  devrait    1 
^tre   confiee   k   une  commission   peu   nombreuse,  compos^e   de 
philologues  et  de  gens  pratiques,^  et  qui  en  tr^s  peu  de  temps    3 
pourrait  doter^  le  pays  d'un  instrument  commode,  simple  et  bien 
approprid  h.  cette  besogne  si  importante,  et  aujburd'hui  si  inutile-   5 
ment  compliquee,  de  la  representation  des  mots  de  la  langue  par 
I'e'criture.    Mais  peut-etre  pour  faire  comprendre  k  tous  I'utilite  et   7' 
la  possib'ilite'  d'une  telle  mesure  faudrait-iP  une  revolution  aussi 
profonde  que  celle  qui  a  permis,  il  y  a  un  sibcle,  de  substituer  le   9 
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systfeme  m^trique  aux  mille  variet^s  de  poids  et  de  mesures  usitees 
dans  la  vieille  France.    Car  il  ne  faut  pas  se  dissimuler  qu'une    11 
r^forme  de  Torthographe  n'est  pas  une  petite  affaire,  ni  une- simple 
question  d'^cole.*  13 

Qu'on  songe  *  seulement  k  ces  trois  consequences,  qu'elle  amb- 
nerait  d'autant  plus  coraplfetement  qu'elle  ®  serait  plus  radicale  et    16 
plus  brusquement  imposde :   tous  les  livres  anterieurs  seraient 
condamn^s;  au  bout  de  vingt  ans,  ces  livres  sei'aient  pour  nos    17 
enfants  aussi  difficiles  a  lire  que  les  livres  du  xvi*"  sibcle  le '  sont 
pour  nous ;  —  tous  les  dictionnaires  seraient  k  refaire,  et  avee  eux    19 
tous  les  classements  par  ordre  alphabetique  qui,  etablis  souvent 
aprfes  de  longs  travaux,®  servent  de  base  aux  recherches  les  plus   21 
diverses,'  —  les  noms  propres,®  etant  de  par  la  loi  immuables^*^ 
dans  leur  forme,  prendraient  bientot  les  prononciations  les  plus   23 
singuliferes."    Et  je  ne  parle  pas  de  la  perturbation  qu'une  ortho- 
graphe  nouvelle  apporterait  k  toutes  les  habitudes,  du  temps  qu^il   26 
/  '^   faudrait  perdre  k  se  ddfaire  de  celle  qu'on  a  si  peniblement  ac- 
-quise,^^  du  trouble  "  qui  en  ^*  r^sulterait  dans  toutes  les  relations   27 
qui  ont  pour  moyen  Tecriture. 

II  n*est  pas  impossible,  sans  doute,  par  de  sages  temperaments  "   29 
et  des  transitions  bien  m^nag^es,  d'attenuer  beaiJteufr  ces  incon- 
venients ;  mais  ils  sont  incontestables,  et  les  reformateurs  qui  n'en    31 
tiennent  pas  compte  ferment  les  yeux  aux  plus  grands  obstacles 
qui  s'opposent  k  leurs  desseins.   La  crainte  qu'ils  inspirent,  jointe    33 
k  Tattachement  routinier  ^*  pour  ce  qui  existe  et  k  un  respect  qui 
est  ici  superstitieux  pour  TAcademie  fran9aise,  emp^chera  sans    35 
doute  aucune  reforme  methodique  tant  que  notre  soci^t^  subsis- 
tera  telle  qu'elle  est.  37 

Le  plus  sage  ^^  est  done  peut-etre,  pour  le  moment,  de  se  r^- 
signer,  ou  de  se  borner,  comme  le  fait  ^^  M.  Cledat,  k  demander   39 
un  peu  de  tolerance  et  de  liberte.    C*est  en  marchant  dans  cette 
voie,  avec  courage  et  avec  mesure,  qu'on  preparera  peu  k  peu    41 
Topinion  publique  k  accueillir  une  legislation  nouvelle,  dont  elle 
ne  voit  pour  le  moment  que  les  perils  et  les  difficult^s,  sans  en    43 
bien  comprendre  les  bienfaits. 

Gaston  Paris,  in  his  preface  to  the  Grammaire  raiso7inee  of  L.  Cledat. 
See  §§  4-5  and  §  157,  page  123. 
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Notes,  i  .  Business  men  and  the  like.  2.  *  endow '  or  *  furnish  . . .  with.* 
3.  Inverted  after  the  adverb  pent-4tre.  4.  *  academic  matter.'  5.  A  con- 
cealed subjunctive,  hortative;  see  §§  194,  205,  and  213.  6.  'the  more  com- 
pletely in  proportion  as  .  .  .'  7.  This  le  stands  for  difficiles  ^  lire ;  English 
requires  no  pronoun,  merely  'are.'  8.  See  §  143.  9.  'proper  names/  such 
as  U  Sadne  [so:n],  Gaston  Paris  [paids],  a  man,  Paris  [paRi],  a  city,  etc. 
10.  'Uy  (virtue  of  the)  law,  unchangeable.'  11.  See  note  9.  12.  P.p.  of 
acqu^rir.  13. 'turmoil.'  1 4.  ' therefrom ' (from what ?).  15. 'middle courses.' 
16.  Cf.  routine;  also  route  and  our  English  form  'rut'  17.  'The  wisest 
course.'    18.  'as  does';  here  le  fait  stands  for  se  borne. 

Queries.  How  many  and  what  pure  infinitives  does  the  above  passage 
contain?  Which  of  the  prepositional  infinitives  require  ^  or  de  merely  as 
a  link  ?    Does  this  passage  exemplify  any  infinitives  not  yet  explained  ? 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISE 
(Almost  every  sentence  may  first  be  a  question) 

I.  I  cannot  go  with  you  (.  .  .  accompagner).  2.  I  must  stay  here. 
3.  There  are  too  many  things  to  be  done  (to  do).  4.  Do  not  try  to 
dissuade  me.  5.  Nothing  could  make  me  leave  this  house.  6.  For 
the  time  being  the  wisest  course,  perhaps,  is  to  be  resigned  (me  .  .  .), 
or  to  limit  myself,  as  you  do  (faites)  sometimes,  to  asking  for  a  little 
liberty !  7.  Yes,  my  friend,  I  insist  on  (insister  pour)  being  alone. 
8.  Even  without  knowing  how  you  intend  to  (se  proposer  de)  amuse 
yourselves  (you  expect  to  amuse  yourselves,  no  doubt),  I  can  assure 
you  that  my  work  will  prevent  me  from  leaving.  9.  In  order  to 
finish  it,  must  you  give  up  (renoncer  k)  seeing  your  friends  ?  i  o.  Yes, 
I  must  even  give  up  seeing  my  friends.  1 1.  Don't  you  think  you  can 
(infin,  construction)  enjoy  yourselves  (§  132)  without  me?  12.  What 
am  I  (devoir)  to  say?  13.  I  will  ask  you  to  tell  everybody  that  Fm 
too  busy  (occupy  ii)  studying  to  be  able  to  go  out,  that  my  work 
obliges  me  to  stay  at  home,  that  I  am  not  free  to  (de)  do  what  I 
wish.  14.  You  wish  me  to  offer  them  your  excuses?  15.  Yes,  be 
so  good  as  to  tell  them  that  I  —  you  will  not  fail  to  say  something 
agreeable.  16.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  (k  -|-  infin^  them 
all  understand  why  I  have  had  to  remain  at  home.  17.  You  will  have 
only  to  substitute  your  ideas  for  mine. 
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QUARANTE-SEPTIEME  LEgON 
THE  INFINITIVE  WITH  DE.    MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES 

255.  The  Infinitive  as  a  *  Logical  Subject.'  Employed  as  a  *  sus- 
pended logical  subject,'  the  infinitive  requires  de,  as  follows : 

a.  After  an  initial  clause  containing  an  adjective  and  introduced  by 
110it')orbyce: 

n  est  n^cessaire  d'agir.  1  It  is  necessary  to  act. 

Ce  serait  impoli  de  partir.  2         It  would  be  impolite  to  go  away. 

Remark.  Here  II  and  Ce  are  impersonal  (provisional)  subjects.  When 
the  initial  subject  is  personal  (11,  elle,  tn,  etc.)  the  following  infinitive  is 
objective  and  its  de  is  ng  longer  a  mere  *sign  of  the  infinitive' : 

n  (Elle)  est  tr^s  aimable  d'6crire,  3  He  (She)  is  very  kind  to  write, 
or  d'avoir  toit.  or  to  have  written. 

Note.   When  11  might  mean  either  *  he '  or  *  ity'  ce  is  preferable. 

h.  After  an  initialclSuse  containing  merely  an  impersonal  verb 
introduced  by  11 '  it,'  5a,  or  cela  (and  here  the  verb  is  no  longer  from 
ttre  or  from  devenir,  paraitre,  sembler) : 

n  leur  r6pugne  de  potiner.  4         It  is  distasteful  to  them  to  gossip. 

n  Ini  plairait  de  se  taire.  5         It.  would   please    him    to   say 

nothing. 
Cela  (()a)^ait  du  bien  de  voir  ses     6         It  does  one  good  to  see  one's 
Tiem  amis.  old  friends. 

Remarks.  Usage  does  not  allow  all  impersonal  verbs  to  be  introduced 
by  pa  or  cela.  For  example:  n  lui  arriva  de  tonsser  'He  happened  to 
cough,'  II  importe  d'ltre  exact  '  It's  important  to  be  accurate,'  Comme  il 
leur  tardait  de  te  revoir !  *  How  keen  they  were  to  see  you  again  ! '  Verb- 
phrases,  like  Qa  fait  du  bien,  require  pa  or  cela.  Popularly,  pa  and  cela 
precede  forms  of  ^tre  etc.  in  some  cases:  C'est  (Cela  est)  bon  d'avoir 
des  amis;  but  here  the  demonstrative  value  of  cela  (pa)  is  apparent.  In 
II  s'agissait  de  tronyer  Por  *  It  was  a  question  of  finding  the  gold,'  de  is 
not  a  mere  link  but  has  a  prepositional  value  (nearly  *  concerning'). 
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c.  After  C'est  (sera  etc.)  2i  moi,  or  any  like  phrase  with  k,  either  de 
or  'k  (now  usually  de)  may  precede  the  suspended  subject  infinitive : 
C'cst  k  toi  de  (i)  jouer.  7  It's  your  turn  to  play. 

rf.  After  an  initial  clause  containing  a  noun,  usually  modified : 

Son  bonheur  est  d'ob^ir.  8          His  happiness  is  to  obey. 

Mon  grand  d^faut,  c'est  d'etre  9          My  great  fault  is  that  I  am  too 

trop  franc  (f,  tranche).  frank  (^r,  is  being  too  frank). 

C'est  unc  faiblesse  (que)  d'aimer  10         It  is  a  weakness  to  like  every- 

tout  le  monde.  body. 

Note.  As  to  C'est  etre  bien  cr^dule  que  de  croire  cela,  see  §  245,  a^  Note. 

256.  De  4-  infinitive  after  various  suitable  nouns  and  adjectives. 
Examples,  to  be  varied : 

As-tu  peur  de  sortir  ?  1  Are  you  afraid  to  go  out  ? 

Tu  as  Paplomb  de  le  nier !  2  You  have  the  cheek  to  deny  it ! 

II  a  Pair  de  faire  une  nuit  superbe.  3  It  looks  like  a  superb  night. 

Vous  avez  tort  de  vous  fUcher.  4  You  are  wrong  to  get  angry.  • 

Le  temps  de  dire  deux  mots.  5  Just  time  for  a  word  or  two. 

Es-tu  sur  de  r^ussir  ?  6  Are  you  sure  of  succeeding  ? 

Vous  etes  libres  de  le  croire.  7  You  are  free  to  believe  it. 

Elle  est  capable  de  mentir.  8  She's  capable  of  lying. 

Heureux  de  vous  voir !  9  Happy  to  see  you ! 

'  Je  suis  ravi  d'avoir  pu  venir.  10  Tm  delighted  to  have  been  able- 

to  come. 

Remarks,  i.  In  phrases  such  as  Part  d'^rire  'the  art  of  writing,'  de  is 
hardly  more  than  an  appositional  link,  as  in  la  ville  de  Paris  Hhe  city  of 
Paris.'  2.  In  a  sentence  such  as  Je  n'ai  qu'un  d^ir  au  monde :  te  rendre 
heureuse  *  I  have  only  one  desire  in  the  world :  to  make  you  happy,'  usage 
requires  a  pure  infinitive,  which  is  truly  appositive;  the  insertion  of  c'est 
would  entail  that  of  de :  c'est  de  te  rendre  heureuse.  3.  In  e.g.  Ces  d^fauts 
sent  encore  plus  vilains  d'etre  caches  '  These  defects  are  still  uglier  through 
being  concealed,'  de  clearly  indicates  a  source.  4.  To  avoid  the  possible 
ambiguity  of,  say,  II  est  gentil  de  diner  en  ville  'It  (He)  is  nice  to  dine 
out,'  one  might  say,  C'est  gentil  k  lui  ('  of  him '),  etc. 

No-f  E.  Occasionally,  de  4-  infinitive  follows  a  quantitative  pronoun :  J'ai 
assez  de  soufirir  '  I  have  enough  of  suffering'  ('  I  have  suffered  enough*). 
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257.  The  Historical  Infinitive.  Archaically  (therefore  sometimes 
in  jest),  an  infinitive  with  de  is  employed  now  and  then  instead  of  a 
finite  verb  (A,  B,  C,  etc.)  describing  a  vivid  consequent  activity: 

Et  grenouilles  de  se  plaindre.  And  the  frogs  complained. 

Remark.  The  subject  must  be  a  noun  or  stressed  pronoun  and  must 
differ  from  that  immediately  preceding.   English  seems  to  have  no  equivalent. 

Miscellaneous  Notes 

258.  From  positive  statements  as  to  the  French  infinitive  English- 
speaking  students  should  turn  to  certain  common  errors  to  be  avoided : 

a.  French  allows  Je  veux  y  aller  for  '  I  wish  tO/go  there' ;  but  *  I  wish 
you  to  go  there'  requires  a  subjunctive :  Je  veux  que  vous  y  alliez.    Why? 

b.  English  often  employs  an  adjectival  infinitive  phrase  to  express 
purpose  when  there  is  a  change  of  agent :  *  I'm  looking  for  a  man  to  carry 
on  my  work.'  Not  so  French,  but,  for  example,  Je  cherche  un  homme  qui 
sache  (puisse)  continuer  mon  travail,  or  some  other  non-infinitive  group. 

c.  With  its  very  flexible  gerund  in  -zn^j  English  allows  many  construc- 
tions which  French  could  not  render  with  an  infinitive  or  with  a  form  in 
-ant.    Examples,  to  be  varied : 

1.  *I  went  away  without  their  seeing  me'  =  Je  suis  parti  (bookishly,  je 
partis)  sans  qu'ils  me  voient  (bookishly,  vissent).  2.  *  You  deny  his  having 
listened'  =  Vous  niez  qu41  ait  ^out€.  3.  *  I  profit  by  your  having  told 
them  the  truth '  =  Je  profite  de  ce  que  vous  leur  avez  dit  la  v^rit^.  4.  '  We 
have  no  objections  to  her  doing  that'  =  Nous  n'avons  pas  d'objections  k  ce 
qu'elle  fasse  cela.  5.  '  You  are  astonished  at  my  refusing  to  reply '  =  Vous 
vous  ^tonnez  que  je  refuse  (que  j'aie  refus6)  de  r^pondre.  6.  '  We  insist  on 
your  leaving  Paris '  =  Nous  insigtons  pour  que  vous  quittiez  Paris. 

Note.  Our  gerund  in  -ing  is  compared  later  with  the  French  gerund  in 
-ant  (§§  260  ff.). 

d.  Certain  verbs  of  perception,  as  sentir  and  voir,  may  have  an  accusa- 
tive object  which  is  also  the  subject  of  a  following  pure  infinitive :  Je  vous 
sentais  soufhrir  '  I  felt  you  suffer ' ;  and  the  pure  infinitive  may  have  an 
object  too :  Je  vous  sentais  m'aimer  *  I  felt  you  love  me  {better^  I  felt  you 
loved  me)';  but  French  usage  would  not  tolerate,  e.g.,  Vous  les  comprenez 
le  vouloir,  for  *You  understand  them  to  desire  it,'  simply  because  the 
syntax  of  Je  vous  sentais  m'aimer  has  not  been  extended. 
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259.     Position  of  the  Infinitive  with  a  Noun  as  its  Subject    . 

When  a  noun  is  both  the  object  of  a  verb  of  perception  and  the 
subject  of  an  infinitive,  the  noun  usually  comes  last :  J'entends  crier 
la  bonne  '  I  hear  the  servant  shout,'  though  the  emphasis  is  sometimes 
shifted,  thus:  J'entends  la  bonne  crier.  Or  the  infinitive  may  be 
shifted  to  precede  an  adverb :  Je  vols  mon  ami  courir  k  toutes  jambes 
'I  see  my  friend  run  at  top  speed.'  Or  the  infinitive  may  have 
immediately  to  precede  a  direct  object  of  its  own:  Nous  voyons  le 
lieutenant  donner  ses  ordres  '  We  see  the  lieutenant  give  his  orders.' 

EXERCISE 

(Based  chiefly  on  examples  in  §§  239-257) 
Dear  John,  1 

It  would  be  very  nice  of  you  to  come  and  spend  a  few  days 
with  us.   I  insist  on  your  coming.   Do  I  hear  you  say  *  I  accept'.?    3 

We  have  here  just  now  (it  I'heure  qu*il  est)  a  gentleman  who 
cannot  forget  his  business.    He  seems  to  be  bored  (s'ennuyer).     5 
Just  to  look  at  him  (§  253,  ^),  I  feel  myself  become  sad.    I'm 
forced  to  avoid  him,  though  I  don't  like  to  seem  impolite.    I'm    7 
looking  for  a  man  to  make  him  laugh,  and  you  are  that  man. 

Do  you  remember  having  met  our  friend  (/.),  Jeanne  Brisson }    9 
Undoubtedly  she  would  be  delighted  to  see  you.    You  would  do 
well  to  take  the  first  train  to-morrow  morning.  Why  wait }  Jeanne    1 1 
has  only  one  desire :  to  live  in  Rouen.   Somebody  must  have  told 
her  that  you  live  there.  ^  13 

Are  you  afraid  to  leave  your  work  ?   Are  you  too  busy  making 
money  ?    I  can't  believe  it.    I  don't  doubt  that  you  are  free  to  do    15 
what  you  please.    You  won't  have  the  cheek  to  deny  it,  I'm  sure 
{use  en).  17 

As  you  are  supf>osed  to  like  boats,  it  would  be  very  impolite  of 
you  to  refuse  to  see  mine  {sg.).    I  am  keen  to  hear  you  say  what    19 
you  think  about  it.   It  has  always  been  distasteful  to  me  to  gossip, 
especially  whenT  am  more  or  less  involved,  but  I  can  tell  you    21 
that  that  little  boat  has  changed  everything.  .  .  .    You  will  let  me 
continue  this.  ...  23 


y 
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QUARANTE-HUITlfeME  LEgON 
VESB-FORHS  IN  -ANT'.   ADJSCTIVE,  PARTICIPLE,  GERUND 

260.  Nearly  every  French  verb  has  a  form  ending  in  -ant  (parler, 
parlant ;  finir,  finissant ;  6tre,  ^tant ;  etc.).  When  variable,  this  form 
is  a  verbal  adjective ;  when  invariable,  a  present  participle  or  gerund. 

a.  Formation.  This  is  usually  indicated  by  group  B  (imperfect, 
past  descriptive) :  je  pouvais,  pouvant  ('  being  able ') ;  irregular  forms, 
as  ayant  *  having'  or  sachant  *  knowing'  (from  savoir),  must  be 
learned  outright.  (No  pref)osition  but  en  may  precede  a  form  in  -ant.) 

h.  In  several  verbs  the  verbal  adjective  differs  from  the  present 
participle  and  gerund  not  only  by  being  inflected  (like  non-verbal 
adjectives)  but  in  its  stem.  Thus,  for  example,  the  verbal  adjective  of 
savoir  is  savant ;  its  present  participle  and  gerund  are  sachant,  en 
sachant.  Examples:  (en)  sachant  cela  '(by)  knowing  that';  but  une 
m^thode  saya[tate  'a  skillful  method,'  des  chiens  savants  'performing 
dogs,'  un  grand  savant '  a  great  scholar,'  etc.  The  verbal  adjective  of 
pouvoir  is  puissant  'f)owerful.'  Generally,  the  verbal  adjective  differs 
xnform  from  the  present  participle  and  gerund  only  in  that  it  can  and 
must  be  inflected  to  indicate  number  and  gender. 

c.  The  verbal  adjective  often  implies  motion  or  activity :  des  3reux 
per^ants '  piercing  eyes,'  une  feuiUe  tombante '  a  falling  leaf,'  cette  ravis- 
sante  jeune  fille  '  that  entrancing  young  lady ' ;  it  never  expresses  an 
effective  act.  Hence  we  cannot  say  une  feuille  tombante  de  sa  branche 
(for  tomhant),  nor  une  lettre  annon^te  son  depart  (for  annongant). 

The  French  verbal  adjective  usually  corresponds  to  an  English 
adjective  ivhich  can  be  put  before  a  noun :  une  balle  volante  '  a  flying 
ball,'  des  projets  charmants  'delightful  plans.' 

A  The  present  participle  differs  from  the  verbal  adjective  by  being 
V  invariable  and  by  being  capable  of  having  an  object  or  other  closely  con- 
nected complement :  les  ponts  joignant  Tile  et  les  quais  'the  bridges 
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joining  the  island  and  the  embankments/  une  femme  sachant  I'anglais 
*  a  woman  knowing  English/  des  homines  Youlant  trayailler  *  men  wish- 
ing to  work/  une  feuille  tombant  lentement  'a  leaf  falling  slowly/  etc. 

«.  The  present  participle  differs  from  the  gerund  by  never  being  a 
noun.  The  gerund  is  always  a  noun,  always  requires  en,  always 
occurs  in  an  adverbial  clause,  and  is  seldom  followed  by  a  past 
participle  (ayant  dit,  not  en  ayant  dit ;  ^nt  venu,  not  en  ^tant  venu). 
Other  important  distinctions  will  now  be  considered. 


261.        Examples  contrasting  the  Participle  and  Gerund 

Gerund  (with  en) 
I  a.  Expressing   time  (obviously 


Participle 

1.  Expressing  an  additional  and 
apparently  contemporaneous  circum- 
stance : 

Je  sortis,  laissant  la  comtesse 
assise  auprki  du  lit  de  son  mari  et 
pleurant  ^  chaudes  larmes. 

I  went  out,  leaving  the  countess 
seated  by  her  husband^s  bed  and 
weeping  bitterly. 

(Here  laissant  describes  an  act 
closely  allied  with  that  expressed  by 
Jc  sortis ;  hence  the  participle  lais- 
sant rather  than  et  je  laissai.  Fur- 
ther, laissant  does  not  emphasize 
how  the  speaker  went  out,  nor 
when.  Compare  assise,  f.  sg.,  with 
pleurant,  inv.  Note  that  laissant 
belongs  to  je.) 

2.  The  present  participle  often  de- 
scribes an  act  preceding  another  act: 

Quittant  Paris  apr^s  dejeuner  tu 
arriveras  (or  arriyerais)  au  Havre  It 
six  heures. 

Leaving  Paris . . .  {See  2  ^,  noting 
*  By,'  and  add  comma  after  *  lunch.') 


contemporaneous),  with  an  idea  ex- 
pressed by  English  '  in '  and  *  by ' : 

On  ne  fait  jamais  de  mal  en 
disant  la  y^rit^. 

One  never  does  harm  by  {or  in) 
telling  the  truth.     . 

1  b.  Merely  stating  within  or  dur- 
ing what  act  some  other  act  occurs, 
that  is,  when : 

En  me  promenant  j'^udie  les 
visages. 

On  my  walks  I  study  faces. 

(The  act  signified  after  en  is  usu- 
ally something  wherein  something 
else  occurs;  but  see  the  example 
in  2^.) 

2  a.  So  does  the  gerund : 

En  quittant  Paris  (etc.  as  in  2). 

By  leaving  Paris  after  lunch  you 
will  {or  would)  arrive  at  Havre  at 
six  o'clock. 

(En  adds  the  idea  of  means,  of  a^ 
proviso.) 
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3.  By  putting  the  invariable  forms  ayant  and  6tant  before  suitable  past 
participles  we  get  compound  (past)  participles,  expressing  clearly  antecedent 
acts.   Thus : 


Having  said  that,  she  went  out. 

Having  arrived  about  midnight, 
she  went  to  bed  at  once. 

Having  foreseen  that  danger,  you 
were  in  a  position  to  avoid  it. 

(For  this  pouyiez  we  might  substitute  pouvez,  pourrez,  pourriez,  auriez 
pu,  and  other  forms ;  ayant  pr^yu  would  still  describe  an  antecedent  act. 

After  ayant  4-  a  past  participle,  or  ^tant  4-  a  past  participle,  the  finite 
verb,  whatever  its  tense,  naturally  often  describes  a  result.) 


Ayant  dit  cela  elle  sortit. 

Etant  arriy^  vers  minuit  elle  se 
coucha  tout  de  suite. 

Ayant  pr^vu  ce  danger  vous  p<  u- 
viez  P^viter. 


4.  Following'a  noun  (or  pronoun) 
and  nearly  equivalent  to  an  infini- 
tive, or  to  a  relative  pronoun  +  a 
finite  verb : 

Je  vols  la  pluie  tombant  parteut. 
I  see  the  rain  falling  everywhere. 

(Here  tomber,  or  qui  tombe, 
would  have  a  similar  meaning.  In 
English,  a  relative  pronoun  could 
not  be  used  unless  we  were  speci- 
fying. 

Compare  this  tombant  with  the 
pleurant  in  i,  noting  that  the  pleu- 
rant  could  not  be  changed  to'  pleurer 
or  qui  pleurait.) 


4  a.  The  gerund  regularly  belongs 
to  the  nearest  subject  (usually  nomi- 
native) : 

With  a  subject  nominative:  Je 
Pai  rencontr^  en  descendant  la  rue. 

I  met  her  as  I  was  coming  down 
the  street. 

With  a  subject  accusative  only  in 
clear  cases :  II  avalt  vu  sa  fiUe 
haleter  en  joignant  ses  mains  sup- 
pliantes. 

He  had  seen  his  daughter  gasp 
for  breath,  with  her  hands  joined  in 
entreaty. 

(Here  haleter  justifies  the  use  of 
en  joignant.) 


5.  Describing  an  additional  and  subsequent  circumstance,  the  present 
participle  is  frequent: 

n    ouvrit    sa    bouche,    r^y^lant  He  opened  his  mouth,  [thus]  re- 

toutes  ses  dents.  vealing  all  his  teeth. 

(Here  the  cause,  II  ouyrit  sa  bouche,  is  not  emphasized  as  such.  Before 
r^yflant  an  en  would  make  nonsense  —  test  it!  The  gerund  may  express 
cause;  it  cannot  express  result.  We  could  say  En  ouyrant  sa  bouche  il 
r^^la  toutes  ses  dents.) 
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VARIOUS  EXERCISES 

Note.  In  some  of  the  following  sentences,  all  to  be  translated,  either 
an  infinitive  or  a  form  in  -aht  is  allowable,  whereas  in  others  there  is  no 
alternative. 

I.  I.  By  putting  into  French  all  the  following  sentences  we  can 
learn  to  avoid  a  certain  number  of  mistakes.  2.  For  example,  when 
we  say,  *  I  see  a  leaf  falling  (or  fall),'  we  may  employ  either  (soit)  a 
form  in  -snt  or  (soit)  an  infinitive;  but  how  shall  we  say,  *a  falling 
leaf*  or  *  falling  leaves'.?  Are  the  two  groups  of  words  that  we  have 
just  finished  writing  correct?  3.  Now,  having  seen  how  French  ex- 
presses those  ideas,  let  us  translate  these :  '  This  afternoon,  as  I  was 
coming  (on  coming)  home,  I  saw  a  dog  dragging  a  cart  (une  char- 
rette).  Being  very  small,  he  could  not  go  very  fast.  He  was  panting 
hard,  but  he  never  stopped  unless  he  had  some  good  reason  for 
stopping.  Whenever  he  met  (two  ways)  other  dogs,  he  would  swerve 
(se  ditaumer)  a  bit,  but  without  having  the  look  of  wishing  to  avoid 
them.  4.  If  I  were  a  dog,  I  should  not  like  to  spend  all  the  best 
hours  dragging  {infin^  a  cart,  and  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  per- 
forming dog.  5.  Being  what  I  am,  and  having  what  I  have,  I 
think  that  there  may  be  some  chance  of  my  becoming  (Sj^  a  man 
of  affairs,  of  many  affairs,  I  hope. 

II.  Vary  each  of  the  classified  examples  under  §  261  by  using 
other  verbs,  other  subjects,  and  other  objects  when  possible.  Dis- 
cover, by  experimenting,  whether  any  changes  of  word-order  would 
be  allowable.  In  each  example,  test  the  effect  of  adding  or  omitting 
en.  See  whether  you  can  reword  any  of  the  examples  so  as  to 
express  approximately  the  same  idea  without  using  a  form  in  -ant. 

III.  Classify  the  forms  in  -ant  exemplified  in  §§  33,  52,  70, 
and  85. 

IV.  Illustrate  the  forms  in  -ant  for  venir,  prendre,  rendre,  bondir, 
sentir,  ouvrir,  and  craindre  in  seven  reasonable  sentences. 
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PARTICIPLE  AND  GERUND  (CONCLUDED) 

262.         Participle  Gerund  (with  en) 

6.  Expressing  cause  (no  emphasis  6<z.  Expressing  cause  and  mark- 
on  time) :                                                ing    the    time    (actions    practically 

Coimaissant  vos  idfcs,   je  tiens      simultaneous): 
a  yo»8  mettre  en  garde   centre   ce  j.^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^,^.  ^ 

,    Knowing  your  ideas,  I  feel  bound  ^^  ^       ^^  ^,^^^_  ,  ^^  ^^^ 

to  put  you  on  guard  against  this      ^^^^^  ^^  ^      ^  ^  ^^^ 
inclination. 

Similarly  (with  the  participle):  II  relut  la  lettre  deuz  fois,  croyant  k  une 
erreur  de  sa  vision  *  He  reread  the  letter  twice,  believing  he  had  not  seen 
aright.' 

(Here  we  could  not  use  en  croyant,  for  it  would  seem  to  express  an 
activity  necessarily  during  which  il  relut  la  lettre ;  substitute  en  passant 
devant  P^glise.) 

Again,  Je  n'en  savais  rien,  ne  m'occupant  jamais  de  ses  affaires  '  I  knew 
nothing  about  it,  never  busying  myself  with  his  affairs.' 

(Here  we  might  substitute  ne  m'^tant  jamais  occupy  de  ses  affaires  '  never 
having  busied  myself  with  his  affairs.*  But  this  would  give  another  tense- 
value  to  the  participle,  here  compound.) 

7.  The  present  participle  (simple  or  compound)  often  occurs  in  sus- 
pended or  absolute  clauses : 

L'argent  manquant,  que  pouvez-  Money  failing,  pray  what  can  you 

vous  done  f  aire  ?  do  ? 

Son  p^re  Payant  compl^tement  His    father    having    completely 

gUt^,  ce  garpon  ne  yaudra  jamais  spoiled   him,   that   boy  will   never 

rien.  -  amount  to  anything. 

8.  The  gerund  is  a  noun-object  of  en,  and  no  clause  in  which  it  occurs 
can  be  truly  *  suspended.'  In  sentences  such  as  Mon  sang  bouillonne  en  y 
pensant  *  My  blood  boils  as  I  think  of  it,'  or  L'app^it  vient  en  mangeant 
*  Eating  brings  appetite  *  ('Appetite  comes  as  one  eats'),  en  y  pensant  and  en 
mangeant  mean  respectively  *in  (the  act  of)  thinking  about  it'  and  *in  (the 
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act  of)  eating.'   But  the  gerund  ordinarily  expresses  an  additional  activity  of 
the  nearest  subject ;  hence  such  examples  are  regarded  as  showing  license. 

9.  Describing  manner  (with  no  9  a.  As  opposite,  but  more  em- 
implication  that  the  manner  is  a  phatically  answering  the  question 
means).    Time  simultaneous :                *  How  .f^ '    Time  simultaneous  : 

EUe    revient,    courant    4    toute  mie  revient  en  courant. 
yitesse. 

,,,  ,     I  .         •^1     11  She  comes  running  back. 

She  comes  back,  runnmg  with  all  ° 

possible  speed.  (C^-  ^^^^  r«^«°*  lentement.) 

10.  Describing  manner,  with  the  \o  a.  As  opposite;  but  the  gerund 
implication  that  it  is  also  a  means :        readily  either  precedes  or  follows  the 

Courant  tris  ylte  vous  arrivcrez      ™ain  clause : 
k  temps.  En  courant  tr^s  yite  etc.,  or 

Running  very  fast  you  will  arrive  Vous  arriyerez  li  temps  en  courant 

on  time.  etc. 

I 

1 1 .  The  gerund  emphatically  stresses  both  manner  and  means  (clearly 
answering  the  questions  ^How.-*'  and  'Whereby?*): 

On  yit  en  trayaillant,  on  ne  s'en-  One  can  live  by  working,  one  can 

richit  qu'en  faisant  trayailler.  get  rich  only  by  making  others  work. 

1 2.  The  participle  and  gerund  are  both  employed  to  express  concession : 
Oui,  je  fais  cela  sachant  {or  en  Yes,  I  do  that  knowing  (knowing 

sachant,  or  tout  en  sachant)  ce  qui      full  well,  or  even  though  I  know) 
en  r^sultera.  what  will  come  of  it. 

(Equivalent  to  Oui,  je  fais  cela,  bien  que  je  sache  ce  qui  en  rdsultera. 
In  tout  en  sachant,  concessive,  tout  emphasizes  the  concession ;  it  may  be 
inserted  to  mark  continuity :  Tout  en  causant,  nous  yoyons  s'^oigner  la  cdt^ 
*All  the  while  we  were  chatting  we  s&w  the  coast  recede.') 

13.  The  participle  (occasionally  the  gerund)  is  sometimes  allied  with 
various  forms  of  aller  (used  either  figuratively  or  literally)  to  express  a 
continuous  or  progressive  activity: 

Leur  nombre  ya  croissant.  Their  number  keeps  growing. 

L'aMe  allait  chantant  des  h^ros.  The  bard  went  singing  of  the 

heroes. 

263.  A  General  Observation.  The  fact  that  our  English  verb-forms 
in  -ing  have  many  markedly  different  functions  gives  rise  to  frequent 
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errors  when  we  are  beginning  French.  Therefore  note  again  that 
such  forms  correspond  (i)  sometimes  to  a  French  adjective,  (2)  some- 
times to  a  present  participle  or  gerund,  (3)  sometimes  to  an  infinitive, 
as  in  6tre  (dcciip^)  'k  lire,  (4)  sometimes  to  modifiable  nouns,  as 
I'impression  des  liyres  '  the  printing  of  books,'  etc. 

In  *the  fl)dng  ball,'  *  flying'  is  a  pure  adjective  (though  verbal);  in  *a 
ball  flying  so  fast,'  or  in  *  a  boy  flying  a  kite,'  it  is  a  participle ;  in  *by  fly- 
ing away '  or  *  the  art  of  flying '  it  is  a  gerund  (substantive) ;  in  *  his  flying 
so  far'  it  may  be  called  a  gerund  or  strongly  verbal  substantive,  etc. 

These  facts  should  be  helpful  to  English-speaking  students  of  French. 

264.  Miscellaneous  Notes  on  the  Forms  in  -ant 

1 .  French  has  a  good  many  doublets  (twin  words)  which  keep  the  e  of 
the  Latin  present  participles  or  adjectives  in  -ens^  -entis^  from  which  they 
have  been  borrowed :  diff^ent '  different,'  difi^rant  (inv.)  *  differing ' ;  etc. 

2.  Like  many  non-verbal  adjectives,  adjectives  in  -ant  often  serve  as 
nouns:  les  savants  (no  feminine)  'the  scholars';  une  debutante  *a  de- 
butante'; des  commen9ant(e)s  'beginners';  un(e)  clairyoyant(e) ;  etc. 

3.  Our  progressive  tense-forms,  exemplified  by  *  He  is  (was,  will  be,  has 
been,  will  have  been,  would  have  been,  had  been)  fishing,'  originally  con- 
tained the  preposition  'on,'  which  became  'a'  (still  used  in  'to  go  a  fishing'), 
then  disappeared.  Such  forms  must  not  be  mistranslated  by  forms  of  toe  -I- 
forms  in  -ant.  French  allows  e.g.  II  est  occnp^  It  prober  or  n  est  en  train 
de  pecher,  not  II  est  pichant.    Cf.  §  251,  a,  example  3. 

In  expressions  such  as  Je  suis  souffrant(e)  '  I'm  not  very  well,'  or  Nous 
sommes  bien  portant(e)8  '  We're  well '  (Nous  nous  portons  bien),  both  forms 
in  -ant  are  purely  adjectival.  We  may  say  EUe  chante  'She  is  singing,' 
but  not  Elle  est  chantante.  'She  is  enchanting'  =  Elle  est  enchantante, 
but '  She  is  enchanting  us '  =  Elle  nous  enchante. 

4.  The  verbal  adjective  is  sometimes  qualified  by  a  prepositional  phrase : 
R^ine,  palpitante  de  joie,  .  .  .  '  Rdgine,  palpitating  for  joy '  (a  stage  direc- 
tion) ;  but  here  palpitante  describes  a  frame  of  mind,  a  state,  rather  than 
a  genuine  action ;  we  could  not  say  e.g.  R^gine,  sautante  de  joie,  .  .  .,  for 
the  -ant  form  of  sauter  *jump,'  'leap,'  would  have  too  literal  a  sense. 

If  sourire  =  '(to)  smile,'  what  would  be  the  distinction  between  Isabelle, 
sonriant^  .  .  .,  and  Isabelle,  souriante,  .  .  .  ? 
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'*^^^  EXERCISE 


Explain  why  most  of  the  following  sentences  are  incorrect,  and 
make  all  necessary  corrections. 

I .  Croyant^  avoir  raison,  nous  ne  demanderons  pardon  k  nersonne. 
2.  On  ne  fait  jamais  de  mal  disant  ce  qu'on  pense.  3.  Savant  qu^^ 
ne  viendrait  pas,  je  suis  rentre  chez  moi.  4,  J'avais  insiste'sur  son 
venant  avant  huit  heures.  5.  N'aviez-vous  pas  re9u  une  lettre  annon- 
9ant^  son  depart?  6.  p6  ayant  vu  tant  de  fois  combien  cet  homme 
est  incertain,  quelle  raison  avez-vous  pour  croyant  qu'il^tiendra  jamais 
ses  promesses?  7.  J'ai  commence  4n  penswrt  qu'il  ne  me  tromperait 
jamais,  je  finirai  par^avoir  qu^U^jaae  trompera  toujours.  8.  C'est  Ik 
un  individu  qui  vit  par  tromper  tout  le  monde.  9.  Sans  trpmpant 
au  moins  quelqu'un,  coipmejit  done  peut-on  s'enrichir  ?  10.  Je  n'aime 
pas  Jes  honimes  qui  se»i  toujours  pafkmt  de  leurs  affaires,  -et  quand 
je  suis  causant  avec  un  ami  k^g'aime  pas  mm  interropipu.  11.  A 
bien  des  dgards,  je  swis  difrerant  de  beaucoup  de  gens.  12.  Per- 
sonne  ne  s'enrichit*pechant,  mais  pechaSt  me  divertit  ^normement 
13.  Quand  je  avm  p^chahl  tous  mes  chagrins  disparaissent  1 4.  Quand 
je  suis  souffrant  d*une  de  ces  crampes  qui  me  torturent  de  temps  en 
temps,  je  n*ai  qu'k  passer  quelques  heures  en  regardant  la  surface 
de  Peau,  m'attendant  k  ce  que  les  poissons  se  d^cident  h,  mordre. 
15.  Avez-vous  jamais  vu  sourire  un  poisson?  Non?  Alors,  je  me 
permets  de  vous  dire  que  c'est  Ik  un  ph^nomfene  des  plus  interes- 
sants  et  des  plus  rares.  16.  On  dit,  n'est-ce  pas?  qu'une  femme 
est  souriante,  mais,  si  elle  sourit,  litt^ralement,  on  dit  tout  simple- 
.ment  —  qu'elle  sourit.  17.  De  m^me,  on  parle  de^paysages  souriants, 
etc.  18.  II  y  a  plusieurs  savants  qui  sent  -d^sayant  de  prouver  que 
les  chevaux  sourient,  non  pas  en  faisant  un  leger  mouvement  des 
Ibvres,  comme  les  chiens,  mais  par  un  mouvement  des  oreilles. 
19.  Tout  en  admettant  la  valeur  de  cette  hypothfese,  je  dois  avouer 
que  je  trouve  la  mienne  plus  attrayant^^  attractive  *].  20.  ^^  sachant 
combien  vous  vous  int^ressez  aux  grandes  dnigmes  de  la  science,  je 
vous  en  reparlerai  un  de  ces  jours.  21.  C'est  en  s'appliquant  aux 
grands  problfemes,  monsieur,  qu*on  arrive  aux  grands  honneurs. 
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CINQUANTlfeME  LEgON 


THE  VARIATIONS  OF  THE  PAST  PARTICIPLE 


^•^ 


/«• 


265.  The  past  participles  of  strictly  impersonaLyerbs  (as  falloir), 
or  of  verbs  that  require  k  befere^'a'noun-bbfcct-^s  nil  ire),  are  invari- 
able; other  past  partjciples^usually  have^Qur  different-erniirigs  (vu,   '\ 
vue,  VU8,  vuesJL    ^\Tiichof  these  we  must  use  depends  upon  the    I 
chstraCfeFoTthe  thought  to  be  expressed. 

a.  Employed  adjectivally,  a  past  participle  must  agree  in  gender 
and  in  number  with  the  noun  or  pronoun  to  which  it  belongs ; 


La  langue  dcrite  diff^e  beaucoup 
de  la  langue  parl^. 

Cette  pr^ndue  marquise  n'a 
pas  un  rouge  liard. 

Ainsi  comprise,  cette  th^rie 
aura  qnelque  valeur. 

EUe  lea  regarda,  stup^faite. 


The  written  language  differs 
greatly  from  the  spoken  languStger^ 

That  alleged  marchioness  hasn't 
a  red  cent. 

Thus  understood,  this  theory 
will  have  some  value. 

She  looked  at  them,  astounded. 


Are  they  already  up  (out  of  bed)? 
I  find  my  house  destroyed. 


b.  Likewise  in  the  predicate : 
Sont-ils  d6jk  levds  ?  £ 
Je  trouye  ma  maison  d^ruite.        C 

c.  A  participle  modifying  nouns  (or  pi-onouns)  of  different  numbers 
or  different  genders  usually  takes  the  masculine  plural  form  if  either 
of  the  modified  words  is  masculine : 

Je  trouye  la  maison  et  le  garage  7  I  find  the  house  and  the  shed 

dtouits.  (or  garage)  destroyed. 

La  maison  et  le  garage  avaient  8         The  house  and  the  shed  (garage) .. 
M  d^truits.  had  been  d.gstsdy«d. 

However,  if  a  feminine  happens  immediately  to  precede  the  parti-'   . 
ciple,  the  participle  is  likely  to  be  made  feminine : 

Pathelin  ...  est  compost  avec  9         Pathelin  ...  is  well   propor- 

proportion ;  il  se  d^eloppe  avec  tioned ;  its  plot  is  developed  with 

une.yerye,  un  entrain,  une  gait^  a  well-maintained  raciness,  go,  and 

soutenues.  gaiety. 
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Remark.  In  such  a  case  (ex.  9),  an  audibly  feminine  past  participle 
(as  oompriMs)  might  have  been  avoided,  or  the  order  of  the  three  nouns 
might  have  been  different.  La  nudson,  le  garage  et  la  serre  ('hot-house') 
•ont  d^tniitea  would  be  less  acceptable  than  the  same  with  bruises  ('  burned '). 
La  maison  et  le  garage  sont  d^tmites  would  be  ruled  out ;  also  Le  garage 
et  la  maison  sont  dtenitet.    Read,  La  maison  et  le  garage  sont  d^tmits. 

Past  participles  behave  like  ordinary  adjectives  in  this  respect.   Cf.  §  339. 

i  Queries.  As  plaire  '(to)  please*  requires  i  or  a  dative,  why  is  lis  sont 
^os  an  incorrect  way  of  translating  'T^ey  are  pleasj^d '  ?Howwould  you 
translate,  using  plaire,  *They(Wej  were  pleased,*  *Sne  was  plefeed'i*  The 
past  participle  of  nuire,  *(to)  j^arm,'  is  nui.  Could  this  form  ever  vary.?  and 

how  would  you  translate  *  Slfe.  liad  been'' harmed  by  li'eV^riends^    ' 

..  ^'  ..  '  .  /^    ^^    ^  •    '      '^^ 

d.  Passive  constructions  must  be  distinguished  from  constructions 
containing  the  variable  past  participles  of  aller,  descendre,  entrer, 
mooter,  sortir,  and  other  verbs  expressing  intransitive  motion  : 

Biles  seront  blessto.  10        Elles  seront  sorties. 

They  will  be  wounded.  They  will  have  gone  out. 

e.  The  past  participle  of  any  verb  which  requires  fetre  in  forming 
its  compound  groups  (cf .  d)  must  agree  with  the  subject : 

Ma  sQBur  est  n^  i  Caen,  elle  est  11.  -  My  sister  was  born  at  Caen;  she 
morte,  il  7  a  trois  ans,  i  Li^ge.  died,  three  years  ago,  at  Li^ge. 

Apr^s  sa  mort,  )e  suis  all^  (all^)  After  her  death  I  went  to  Ant- 

it  Anvers,  puis  je  suis  yenu  (venue)  werp,  then  (I)  came  to  Paris. 

i  Paris. 

II  est  arriT^  deux  dames  qui  tc  12  There  have  arrived  two  ladies 
connaissent.  who  know  you. 

Note  i.  Here  arrir^  agrees  with  the  initial  or  so-called  *  grammatical 
subject*  (il,  neuterX  not  with  the  suspended  or  so-called  *  logical  subject' 
(deux  dames). 

Note  2.  The  singular  verb  (est  arriv6),  explained  historically,  is  due  to 
the  speaker's  uncertainty  as  to  what* he  is  going  to  add ;  originally,  il  was 
not  required. 

/.  A  past  participle  must  agree  with  the  subject  of  sembler,  pa- 
ridtre,  and  other  verbs  akin  in  meaning  to  fetre: 

Elles  araient  sembl^  (pani)  13  They  had  seemed  (appeared) 
troubles.  disturbed. 
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g.  When  used  to  describe  weather  conditions,  fait  (past  participle) 
is  invariable : 

Quelle  chaleur  {/.)  11  a  fait  I  14        How  hot  it  has  been ! 

Remarks.    This  rule  marks  an  exception,  for  we  say  Quelle  gaffe  il 
a  faite!  ('What  a  break  he  has  made!')  not  Quelle  gaffe  il  a  fait! 
^       In  EUe  est  sortie  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  a  plu  ('She  has  gone  out  every 
time  that  it  has  rained '),  que  is  the  relative  pronoun  but  is  adverbial,  as  in 
Aussi  souyent  qu'il  a  plu. 

h.  Of  the  hundreds  of  past  participles  that  may  follow  forms  of 
avoir  in  the  compound  groups,  not  one  is  inflected  unless  it  is  preceded 
by  an  accusative  object  whose  condition  it  describes  (§  268).   Hence : 

Elles  out  perdu  une  belle  occasion.    15       -They've  lost  a  fine  chance. 
Elle  avait  couru  i^ot  courue).         16        She  had  run. 

Note  carefully  that  the  number  and  gender  of  the  subject  preceding 
avoir,  in  any  of  its  forms,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  form  of  the 
past  participle :  II  a  dit,  Elle  a  dit,  Nous  avons  dit,  etc.  Note  also 
that  the  number  and  gender  of  any  object  which  follows  the  past 
participle  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  form :  Elle  a  fait  sa  toilette 
'  She  has  dressed,'  lis  ont  pris  ma  pliime  *  They  have  taken  my  pen,' 
etc.  Compare  Elle  avait  couru  *  She  had  run'  with  Elle  ^it  accou- 
rue  *She  had  hastened  to  the  spot':  courir  requires  avoir;  accou- 
rir  requires  fetre.  Vary  the  subject  or  object  in  each  of  the  sixteen 
classified  examples, 

EXERCISE  I 

266.  Le  Chdmage 

Prefatory  Note.  In  the  following  passage,  adapted  from  a  descrip- 
tion by  fimile  Zola,  numerous  past  participles  are  to  be  supplied  by  the 
student,  as  indicated  by  the  infinitives  in  a  different  type.    Note  the  forms 

in  -ant  and  the  infinitives. 
♦ 
L'ouvrier  est  dehors,  dans  la  rue.    II  a  battre  les  trottoirs^    1 
pendant  huit  jours,  sans  pouvoir  trouver  du  travail.     II  est  aller 
de  porte  en  porte,  offrant  ses  bras,  offrant  ses  mains,  s'offrant  tout   3 
entier  ^  \  n'importe  quelle  besogne,"  \  la  plus  rebutante,*  k  la  plus 
dure,  k  la  plus  mortelle.    Toutes  les  portes  se  sont  refermer,  6 
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Alors,  rouvrier  a  offtirA^  travailler  k  moitie  prix.^   Les  portes 
ne  se  sont  ^2id  rouvrir,^  irfravaillerait  pour  rien  qu'on  ne  pourrait    7 
le  garder  [cf.  §  98].    C'est  le  chomage,^  le  terrible  chpmage  qui 
Sonne  le.glas  des  mansardes.^.  L^^gan^up  a  arriter  toutes  les     9 
industries,  et  Targent,  Targent  secacher  [use  present  perfect,  ^^-A]- 

Au  bout  des  huit  jours,  c'est  bien  finir,    t'ouvrier  a  faire  une    \\   ,       ti 
supreme  tentative,  et  il  revient  lentement,  les  mains  vides,  ereinter  P^^^^^ 
de  misbre.  La  pluie  tombe,  il  marche  sous  Taverse,®  sans  la  sentir,    13 
n'entendant  que  sa  faim,  s'arr^tant  pour  arriver  moins  vite.    II  se  -.'   '^^  * 
pencher  [A  p.p.]  sur  un  parapet  de  la  Seine ;  les  eaux  ^^'^•^•^^^^A,, 
[/./. '  swollen*]  coulent  ^°  avec  un  long  bruit    II  se  penche  davan-^      "'  ^ 
tage,  la  coiiMe  colossale  passe  sous  lui,  en  lui  jetant  un  appel    17 
furieux.    Puis,  il  se  dit  que  ce  serait  lache,^^  et  il  s'en  va. 

Notes,  i  .  *  trudge  the  streets '  (sidewalks).  2.  ^  entirely,'  ^  body  and  brain ' 
(tout  adv.).  3.  'job.'  4.  'repellent'  (pres.  part.?  or  verbal  adj.?).  5.  'for  half 
pay.'  6.  re  +  ouvrir.  7.  'stoppage  of  work,'  'closing  down';  chdmage  is 
derived  from  chdmer  '  stand  idle,'  '  be  out  of  work,'  *  take  a  day  off.'  8.  *  toll 
the  knell  of  the  attics '  ('  garrets ').  9.  '  downpour '  (une  averse ;  pleuvoir  k 
verse  =  ' rain  in  torrents').  10.  'flow^  (cf.  the  fern,  la  coul^,  line  17). 
II.  'cowardly.' 

EXERCISE  n 

I.  The  workman  had  not  fallen  ill,  but  all  the  factories  (usin^,/) 
had  been  closed.  2.  Everyone  had  been  obliged  (I187)  to  stand  idle, 
and  this  stoppage  of  work  had  tolled  the  "knel^ef^lrfie  poor.  3.  At 
the  ^d  of  a  week  the  factories  had  not  vpt  reopened  .tlieir  doors. 
4.  Worn  out  with  misery,  the  man  had  trudged  the  streets,  then 
had  returned,  empty-handed.  5.  Had  he  (si)  thrown  himself  into 
the  Seine,  what  would  have  become  of  his  family  ?  And  later,  when 
the  factories  had  been  reopened  (on,  E  p.p.),  he  would  have  been 
needed. 

Query.  With  only  the  English  translations  befo^  you,  can  you  repro- 
duce all  the  examples  in  §§  265-266,  or  make  fresh  combinations? 
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CINQUANTE  ET  UNlfeME  LECON 

THE  PAST  PARTICIPLE  (COWTIWUED) 

Tense-Value  and  Voice 

267.  a.  Tense-Value.  Like  the  infinitive  and  the  verb-forms  in 
-ant,  the  past  participle  {despite  its  name)  usually  gets  its  tense-value 
from  the  immediate  context.  Choses  vues  *  Things  seen/  isolated, 
expresses  completion ;  but  it  also  expresses  present  sights,  not  future 
sights.  II  fttt  bless^  C  He  was  wounded^  expresses  an  aetj  II  6tait 
bless^,  a  state.  In  Arriv^e  de  bonne  heure,  elle  put  voir  ses  amis 
avant  leur  depart  'Having  arrived  early,  she  was  able  to  see  her 
friends  before  their  departure,*  the  past  participle  (arriv^)  is  really 
past;  so  in  6tre  venu  *to  have  come,'  or  in  sans  s'^tre  vfis  'without 
having  seen  one  another ' ;  in  general,  its  tense-value  is  vague. 

b.  Voice.  Originally  (in  Latin),  the  past  participle  was  either  de- 
ponent or  passive.  It  has  remained  passive  (or  passively  adjectival) 
in  many  constructions  with  6tre  and  like  verbs :  Elle  est  tr^s  aim^ 
'She  is  much  liked'  (=  On  Paime  beaucoup),  II  fut  ^lu  'He  was 
elected,'  or,  adjectivally,  Elle  ^it  tr^s  kg^  'She  was  very  aged' 
(French  has  no  such  verb  as  iiger ;  hence  we  could  not  say  Elle  fut 
ag^,  nor  Cette  vie  Pagea  1) 

After  avoir  (and  after  6tre  in  reflexive  or  reciprocal  constructions) 
the  past  participles  of  transitive  verbs  long  ago  got  an  active  sense ; 
so  that  in  J'ai  ^rit  une  lettre '  I've  written  a  letter'  une  lettre  is  the 
object  of  ^rit  (or  rather  of  the  group  ai  ^rit)  and  not  of  ai,  which 
serves  merely  to  indicate  tense. 

Variation  of  the  Past  Participle  after  an  Object 

268.  The  past  participle  regularly  agrees  in  gender  and  in  number 
with  a  preceding  accusative  object  : 

Quelle  route  avais-tu  prise  ?  1  What  route  had  you  taken  ? 

Voici  la  route  que  j'avais  prise.     2  Here  is  the  route  Pd  taken. 
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Notes.  If  a  personal  pronoun  of  common  gender  precedes,  the  par- 
ticiple should  be  masculine:  Je  lea  ai  vus,  lui  et  elle  Tve'seen  him  and 
her.'  If  two  or  more  accusatives  of  different  genders  happen  to  precede  a 
participle  whose  feminine  differs  audibly  from  its  masculine,  a  speaker  who 
has  not  planned  his  sentence  may  have  to  face  (or  to  dodge !)  difficulties 
like  those  considered  in  §  265,  ^,  and  Remark.    See  §  405. 

Remark.  French  children,  and  grown-ups  in  some  cases,  fail  to  follow 
the  rule  just  exemplified.  The  little  boy  who  tells  the  story  of  La  Derni^rs 
Classe  (Daudet)  bears  witness :  C'dtait  moii"tour  de  r^iter.  Que  n'aurais-je 
pas  donn^  poor  pouvoir  dire  tout  au  long  ['from  beginning  to  end']  cette 
fameuae  r^gle  des  participes,  bien  haut,  bien  clair,  sans  une  faute ;  mais  je 
m'embrouillai  ['  I  became  confused ']  auz  premiers  mots,  etc.  And  in  her 
Dhabusie !  \^\}xv6itQ,€\vtAV\  grand  roman  passionnel^  Marcel  Provost's 
schoolgirl  authoress,  Julie,  writes:  Le  capitaine  Maxime  ne  s'dtait  pas 
tromp^.  L'impression  [feminine  noun]  qu'il  avait  produit  sur  Margue- 
rite .  .  .  Here  Julie's  friend  Jeanne,  to  whom  she  is  reading  her  story, 
interrupts:  Produite.  Julie:  Quoi?  produite?  .  .  .  (Understanding)  Ah! 
tu  as  raison.   (She  corrects.)  Explain  why  Jeanne  was  right. 

Query.  Why  first  toit,  then  toites,  in  the  following?  —  Avez-vous 
<crit  les  preuves?  ('Have  you  written  the  proofs?')  and  Ayez-vous  les 
preuyes  Sorites?  ('Have  you  the  written  proofs?'). 

a.  Following  a  dative  or  genitive,  the  past  participle  is  neutral : 

Je  les  ayais  yus  (yues)  et  je  leur  3  I  had  seen  them  and  I  had 
ayais  parl^  (no/  parl^).  spoken  to  them. 

VoiU  les   ayentnres   (/)   dont  4         Those  are  the  adventures  we've 
nous  ayons  ri  (never  ris,  nor  rie,        ^  beenjaughing^about. 
^  nor  ties). 

Ces  assiettes  sont  jolies.  En  5  These  plates  are  pretty.  Have 
ayez-yous  pris  ?  {not  prises).  you  taken  any  of  them  ? 

Note.  But  a  past  participle  following  en  may  be  a  substantive  (resemble 
a  noun),  in  which  case  it  will  agree  with  its  antecedent:  Je  regardai  les 
assiettes,  il  y  en  avait  trois  de  cass^es  {not  cassd) '  I  looked  at  the  plates ; 
three  of  them  had  been  Broken.'    Likewise,  une  de  cass^. 

ft.  When  a  masculine  plural  noun  or  a  feminine  noun  is  preceded 
by  certain  partitives,  such  as  combien  de  or  que  de  'how  much,'  *how 
many,'  la  quantity  de,  and  the  like,  the  past  participle  is  usually  made 

->  ■■■  ■.,         ' 
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to  agree  with  what  the  speaker  feels  to  be  the  more  important  of  the 
preceding  words. 

Combien  de  b^yues  {f.)  il  a  6  How  many  blunders  he  has 
faites!  {rather  than  fait).  made! 

Que  de  choses  tu  as  toites  I  7  How  many  things  you  wrote ! 

La  quantity  de  liyres  que  tu  as  8  What  a  lot  of  books  you  have 
lus  I  {rather  than  lue).  ^jX^  read ! 

C'est  un  tiers  des^i^es   que  9  Of  the  pieces  that  I  have  learned, 

j'ai  apprises.  it  is  one  third. 

But  C'est  un  tiers  des  pi^s  10  The  number  of  pieces  I  have 
que  j'ai  appris.  learned  is  one  third. 

Note.  A  past  participle  preceded  by  combien  +^en  is  neutral :  Destruites! 
(f.)  Combien  en  as-tu  pris  ?  ' Some  trout !    How  many  have  you  caught? ' 
Compare  this  example  with  Combien  de  b^yues  il  a  faites !  (above). 

Query.  Why  fait  (not  faites)  in  Combien  a-t-il  fait  de  gaffes  ?  (^  How 
many,  breaks  has  he  made  ? ') .? 

c.  Preceded  by  plus  ...  en,  plus  ...  en,  or  by  moins  ...  en, 
moins  ...  en,  etc.,  a  past  participle  may  vary  only  for  thft  eye. 

Quant  H  ces  choses  (/),  plus  on  11  As  for  those  things,  the  more 
en  a  fait  {not  faites),  plus  on  en  a  (of.  them)  weVe  made,  the  more 

yendu.  (of  them)  weVe  sold. 

Les  peintures?    Plus  il  en  a  12        Paintings?    The  more  he  has/ 
YueSy  moins  il  en  a  admir^.  seen,  the  fewer  he  has  admired.    [ 

In  example  11,  fait  cannot  be  faites  because  faites  differs  both  for  the 
eye  and  for  the  ear-^  admir^es  and  yues,  in  example  2,  sound  exactiy  like 
admir^  and  vu.    No  wonder  that  French  children  make  mistakes. 

d.  Various  words  expressing  time,  distance,  weight,  value,  or  price 
become  more  or  less  adverbial  before  verbs  such  as  courir  '  (to)  run,' 
coiiter  *(to)  cost,'  valoir  *(to)  be  worth,'  etc.    Hence  : 

1.  La  distance  que  tu  avais  couru  {rather  than  courue)  =  The  distance 
that  you  had  run,  but  Les  risques  que  tu  ayais  counts  =  The  risks  that 
you  had  run.  2.  Les  priz  que  ces  choses  ont  yalu  =  The  prices  that  these 
things  have  been  worth,  but  VoiU  la  rtompense  que  tes  efforts  font 
yalue  =  There  is  the  reward  that  your  efforts  have  earned  you.  3.  Les  diz 
kilos  que  cet  enfant  ayait  pes6  =  The  ten  kilos  that  this  child  had  weighed, 
but  Des  marchandises  qu'il  ayait  pes^s  =  Wares  that  he  had  weighed. 
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A  General  Obeeiration  as  to  Agreement.  For  beginners,  the 
most  important  principles  of  agreement  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  examples:  (i)  La  lettre  a  M  ^rite  (not  toit)  'The  letter 
has  been  written/  (2)  Elle  est  sortie  (not  sorti)  'She  has  gone  out/ 
(3)  Elle  a  couru  (not  courue)  '  She  has  run/  (4)  Elle  a  toit  sa  lettre 
(not  ^rite)  '  She  has  written  her  letter/  (5)  Void  la  lettre  qu'elle  (or 
il)  a  dcrite  (not  ^rit)  '  Here  is  the  letter  that  she  (or  he)  has  written/ 
(6)  Elles  se  sent  comprises  (not  compris)  '  They  have  understood  one 
another/  (7)  Elles  se  sont  ^rit  quelques  lettres  (not  Writes)  '  They've 
written  one  another  some  letters/  (8)  Voili  les  lettres  qu 'elles  (or  Us) 
se  sont  Writes  (not  toit). 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BEARING  ON  §§  262-269 

1 .  I  have  studied  the  fiftieth  lesson  and  the  fifty-first.  I  believe  I 
have  understood"  ftem.  2.  What  mistakes  have  I  made?  I -have 
made  several  mistakes.  3.  When  you  came  {A  P^P^^,  four  forms)x.i\^. 
see  me,  why  didn't  you  stay  (A  p.p.  ^  four  forms)}  4.  Wny^id  you  i 
go  away  (fcn  aller;  A  p.p. ^  four  forms)  "i  5.  Have  you  been  run- 
ning.^ Ves,  we  have  been  running.  6.  What  route  did  you  take  to 
come  here  ?  W^s  took  the  route  that  seemed  {A  p.p.)  the  shortest 
(court  .5*  or  courte?).  7.  Every  time  that  you  (tu)  have  come  here, 
you  have  arrived  too  late.  8.  How  many  of  your  friends  have  you 
met  on  the  way  (en  route)  .^  The  impression  that  you  have  produced 
on  everybody  is  that  you  ought  to  have  started  (partir)  earlier.  -  9.  I 
was  up  at  seven  o'clock,  but  I  had  to  finish  some  work  for  my  father. 
10.  Here  are  the  letter  and  the  book  that  you  gave  me.  I  have  read 
them,  but  I  have  not  understood  themj  ^The  more(of  them)  I've 
read,  the  less  I've  .understood.  11.  The  care  that/itnas  taken  to 
understand  those  alleged  rules  is  wasted  (perdre).  12.  I  fear  that 
we  have  not  understood  one  another.  13.  Have  you  the  letters 
written  in  French  ?  Where  are  those  that  Alfred  and  John  have 
written  to  each  other  ">.  1 4.  Look  at  those  pretty  plates.  How  many 
of  them  have  you  bought  ? 
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CINQUANTE-DEUXifeME  LEgON 

THE  PAST  PARTICIPLE  (COWCLUDED) 

270.  The  past  participle  varies  for  the  eye,  not  for  the  ear,  when 
a  preceding  accusative  is  not  the  object  but  the  subject  of  a  following 
infinitive  : 

With  an  Accusative  SunyscT  With  an  Accusative  OsyEcr 

FOR  THE  Infinitive  for  the  Infinitive 

Je  lea  ai  vus  (yues)  [vy]  arriyer.  1         Je  les  ai  vu  ^vincer. 
I  saw  them  arrive.  I  saw  them  evicted. 

Note.  Not  merely  verbs  of  perception  (as  6couter,  entendre,  voir,  etc.), 
but  also  causal  verbs  (as  laisser  and  faire),  are  true  to  the  above  statement. 

VoiU  la  femnie  que  nous  ayons  2         Void  les  vers  que  j'ai  entendu 

entendue  chanter.  chanter. 

There    is    the    woman    whom  Here  are  the  verses  that  I've 

we've  heard  sing  {or  singing).  heard  sung.             ^ 

Again  a  purely  visible  (graphic)  agreement.  We  could  not  link  the  s  of 
entendues  before,  say,  aller,  or  before  y  aller. 

Leur  m^re  les  a  enyoy^s  cher-  3         Leur  m^re   les   a  envoys  {not 

Cher  quelque  chose.  enyoy^s)  chercher. 

Their  mother  has  sent  them  to  Their  mother  has  sent  for  them 

get  something.  (sent  [someone]  to  get  them). 

a.  Used  causally,  fait  (past  participle)  is  invariable  for  the  eye, 
because  the  te  of  faite,  or  the  tes  of  faites,  would  be  audible  before 
any  infinitive :  faite  venir,  faites  partir.    Hence : 

Et  cette  jeune  fiUe,  Pont-ils  fait  4  And  that  young  lady,  have  they 
chanter  ?  had  her  sing  1 

Remarks.  Formerly  it  was  correct  to  say  faite  chanter ;  and  fait  does 
not  constitute  "an  exception,  if  we  consider  only  spoken  French.  For  the 
ear^  all  other  past  participles  are  really  invariable  before  all  pure  infini- 
tives under  all  normal  circumstances.  Before  a  vowel,  yu,  yue,  yus,  and 
yues,  etc.,  would  all  sound  alike  in  any  case,  and  fait  commonly  remains 
[fe] :  Je  I'ai  fait  entrer. 
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277.  The  Type  li  aoait  eu  deux  pieces  Jouies  au  VaudeoUle,  This  means 
*He  had  had  two  pieces  played  at  the  Vaudeville' ;  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  he  had  caused  them  (faiie)  to  be  played  there,  n  avait  fait 
jouer  deux  pi^s  an  Vandeyille  would  mean  not  only  that  two  pieces  of  his 
had  been  played  there,  but  that  he,  their  author,  had  caused  them  to  be 
played  there.    Our  *  have,'  *  had,*  used  causally,  is  sometimes  ambiguous. 

FOR  TRANSLATION  AND  PRONUNCIATION 

1 .  Who  are  the  people  that  I  have  seen  arrive  (arriving) .?    2.  The 
gentlemen  whom  we  heard  announce  that  they  were  leaving  Paris, 
and  thej^ies  whom  you  wished  to  bring  (amener)  yourselves.     We 
sent  for  them  as  soon  as  we  had  learned  {A  2  p.p.)  that  they  had 
decided  (se  d^ider  Ji)  to  stay.    3.  Mme.^  Figeac  and  her  sister  1     I 
hadn't  forgotten  them.    4.  No,  you  couldn't  have  done  that.    That 
isn't  good  form.    Perhaps  you- have  been  counted  on,  but  you  can 
tell  them  that  it  was  a  misunderstanding.    If  you  say  it  well,  you 
will  not  be  laughed  at.    5.  I  have  missed -a  fine  chance!    6.  Never 
mind,  you  are  the  only  one  punished.    Mme.  Figeac  has  never  borne 
anyone  a  grudge.    Besides,  she  likes  people  who  have  done  some- 
thing, and  before  she  meets  you  I  will  tell  her  that  you  have  had  a 
comedy  played  at  the  Chat  Noir.   7.  Who,  pray,  is  that  person  talking 
to  our  friend  Kargou  ?   8.  Ah  I  they  have  let  him  in.  Very  interesting. 
He  looks  as  if  he  had  never  hurt  anyone  (has  the  look  of  never  hav- 
ing done  etc.)  ;  he  is  a  cubist  (cubiste)  and  he  has  made  himself  known' 
I've  seen  him  paint  (peindre).   9.  Has  he  had  himself  painted  ?   10.  No, 
but  he  has  just  finished  something  which  has  been  greatly  admired.  'd^ 

It  (Qa)  is  called  Le  Suicide.    An  individual  (individu)  who  is  much         \  J 
larger  than  a  house  —  a  house  that  can  be  seen  behind  him  —  has      ^ /^ 
thrown  himself  from  one  of  the  windows.    1 1.  You  had  that  explained  Jl\ 
to  you?    12.  Yes,  the  whole  tragedy.    The  poor  map  was  too  large  j^cf 
for  his  house  ;  he  couldn't  live  in  it  (y  habiter).         / 

Query.    Can  you  make  reasonable  fresh  combinations  out  of  all  the  ex- 
amples in  §§  270-277?  / 

1  In    French,    M»«    (not   Mme.);    cf.,    M"«    (mademoiselle),   M"    or   MM. 
(messieurs),  C*«  *Co.,*  D'  *Dr.,'  $•  or  s***'  '5th,'  5®  '5thl3f'  (Latin  quinto),  et^. 


[King 

ting.         > 

hav-    */ 
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CINQUANTE-TROISIEME   LEgON 
PERSONAL  PRONOUNS! 

278.  Stress.  Between  its  stressed  and  its  unstressed  personal 
pronouns  English  distinguishes  clearly  for  the  ear.  The  French  forms 
(except  nous,  vous,  elle,  and  elles)  are  clearly  distinguished  both  for 
the  ear  and  for  the  eye.    Examples : 

Not  Stressed  Stressed 

Je  pars  [53  pa:R].   J'entre.  1  Moi,  je  reste.   C'est  moi. 

I'm  going  away.    I  enter.  /  shall  stay.    It's  I. 

Que  dis-je  ?  [ks  di:5].  2         II  est  plus  jeune  que  moi. 
What  am  I  saying?  He  is  younger  than  I. 

Je  me  dis  .  .  .  [33  m  di].  3         Ca  ne  me  plait  pas,  H  moi. 
I  say  to  myself  ...                      ♦  /  don't  like  that. 

Je  m'dtais  dit  que  ...  4         9^  ne  plaisait  qu'H  moi. 
rd  said  to  myself  that  .  .  .  That  pleased  only  me. 

a.  The  forms  je,  me,  te,  and  se  are  strictly  unstressed  forms ;  in 
inversio;is,  tu  and  il(s)  and  on  may  be  slightly  stressed  (§  281);  fol- 
lowing Wj^erb  (imperative)  le  tends  to  be  pronounced  [loe],  and  les  is 
a  little  more  strongly  stressed  in  Regarde-les  *  Look  at  them '  than  in 
Je  les  regards.  The  forms  nous  and  vous  may  stand  either  in  markedly 
unemphatic  or  markedly  emphatic  positions ;  so  lui ;  whereas  leur  can 
be  (slightly)  stressed  only  as  an  enclitic:  Dites-le  leur  'Tell  them  it' 
('  Say  it  to  them ').  The  forms  moi,  toi,  soi,  and  eux  are  essentially 
•stressed  forms ;  elle  and  elles  may  be  either  stressed  or  stressless. 

In  the  four  examples  given  above  substitute  tu,  te,  toi,  as  required. 
Then,  giving  careful  attention  to  stress,  both  in  your  French  and  in 
your  English^  pronounce,  translate  {idiomatically  !\  anjj  jexplain  the 
following  examples :  m/*^' 

1.  Tu  y  vas?  2.  Y  vas-tu?  3.  C'est  toi  qui  te  trompes.  4.  Mais  toi, 
men  amie,  tu  n'iras  pas.    5.  On  vous  aime  bien,  toi  et  lui.    6.  Vient-Hj* 

*  Yox  a  table  showing  usual  combinations  of  accusatives  and  datives,  see 
§  298,  p.  263. 
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LuJ,  jamais !  7.  Elle  est  ravissante.  8.  Elle?  je  la  trouve  plutdt  ennuyeuse. 
^r^ue.dit-il?.  II  ne  3it  rien.  10.  Ple\it-il  ?  Non,  il  ne  pleut  pas.  11.  Elle, 
je  Tadmire  beaucoup,  mais  lui,  je  Js^d^teste.  12.  Qu'est-ce  que  tu  lui  as 
dit?  A  lui?  je  ne  hii  ai  nep  ^t.  13.  Comprends-tu  ga?  Je  le  comprends 
fort  bien.  14.  lis  s'embetent.  Eux?  nriais  pas  du  tout.  15.  Ce  sontjais, 
qui  se  divertissent,  ce  n'est  pas  naoi,  je  vous  fenjassure.  16.  J'agis  f)our  moi 
(pour  toi,  pour  lui,  pour  vous,  pour  eux).  17.  Quijr  avait-il.?  II  n'y  avait 
que  moi  (que  toij^c|ue  lui,  qu'elle,  qu'elles,  qu'eux).  18.  Je  les  voyais  pour 
la  premiere  fois,  lui  aussi  bien  qu'elle.  19.  C'est  tfiL  n'est-ce  jpas  ?  ,  Om, 
c'est  moi.  20.  Tu  £J4g^5f^  memes  choses  que  m^V^ue  lui,  qu^eux). 
21.  Faites  comme  eux  nomine  moi,  comme  lui).  22.  On  gggfig  trop  a  soi.  ^'  ^^ 
23.  C'est  soi-meme  qu'on  trom|:)e  le  plus-  24.  En  p^e^t-onr  IvSn^  on 
n'en  parle  jamais.  25.*P^lle  ne  nous  pfait  pas,  ni  k  moi  ni  k  ma  sceur. 
26.  Je  les  cherche,  Ce ^sont_eux  (elles)  que  je  cherc^e.  .27.  Il.ipe^^t^aj^^., 
Ce  nV'st  pas,^  jTToi_*qii'ir  3it  ca.  ^28.  Je  lui  dis  9a.  Je  lielui  ais  pas  5a,  5 
^lui.  29.^Ce  n'esl'pas  moi  quif  le  dirais.  je  le  dirais.  30.  Gii§-tepr  Qa.  Dis- 
^feiir\VetiT-tihc  .  .  .  31.  Elle  les  flatte.  .Elle'^nelefjfStrp/s,^fM^  Je 
lui  parle  iLlui.'  jTTlui  parle  k  elle.    33.  Je  leur  parle  k  elles.   Je  leur  parle 

oW.a 

Francjais,  moi.  '    '  '"    ^    "   ^ ''-'   '  ""'  '•'l'<eh  \^ 


k  eux.   34.  Tu  nous  verras  (yo^x^  group  D),  elle  et  moi.    35.  Je  vo^,avais 
vus,  toi  et  elle.    36.  Je  ne  vous  avais  pas  vv.n,  vl  toi  ni  elle.    37.  Ig'Sliis 


279.  Elision.  Before  verb-forms  beginning  with  a  vowel,  also 
before  y  and  en  (pronoun  or  adverb),  je,  me,  te,  le,  la,  and  se  are 
regularly  elided,  for  the  eye  as  well  as  for  the  ear.  Examples  (to 
be  pronouriced  and  translated) : 

1.  J'aime  9a.  2.  J'y  vais.  3.  J'en  parle.  4.  M'aimes-tu?  5.  Je  fy  vois. 
6.  Je  t'en  parle.  7.  Je  t'aime.  8.  Je  Tai  compris.  9.  Je  Tai  comprise. 
10.  Je  Ty  ai  vu.  11.  Je  I'y  ai  vue.  12.  Je  Ten  ai  convaincu.  13.  On  Ten 
a  persuad^e.    14.  On  s'oublie.    15.  On  s'y  divertit.    16.  On  s'en  va. 

a.  Following  a  verb  (necessarily  a  positive  imperative),  me,  te,  le, 
la  are  elided  before  y  and  en.  Examples  (to  be  pronounced  and 
translated)-:.^ 

1.  Me^-t'y  {in  living  French  rather  Mets-toi  Ik,  meaning  *  Put  yourself 
there,' *^tand  there').   2.  Va-t'en!    3.  Convainquez-1'en. 

ft.  In  consonantal  groups  which  the  French  find  easy  to  pronojjfnce 
(mostly  before  simple  consonants),  je  may  become  [3] :  Je  ifiS[3  di]  ; 


y 
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Je  crois  may  become  [J  kRwa].    Note  that  dis-je  [diij]  rimes  with  the 
noun  tige  *  stem.' 

c.  In  folk-speech,  tu  becomes  t'  in  certain  familiar  groups :  T'es 
fou  *  You're  crazy.'  (A  phenomenon  reproduced  by  realistic  play- 
wrights etc.)    Similarly,  vous  may  become  v's,  as  in  v's  avez., 

d.  Standing  immediately  before  a  consonant  (II  se  trompe),  or 
before  a  pause  (Que  dit-il  ?),  il  is  commonly  pronounced  [i]  in  collo- 
quial French,  even  by  educated  speakers.  In  realistic  novels  etc.  this 
[i],  for  il,  is  often  printed  y.  (I'  would  be  a  better  representation.) 
lis  likewise  becomes  [i],  and  [iz]  before  a  vowel. 

AN  ANECDOTE  BY  THE  PHONETICIAN  PAUL  PASSY 

Quand  O.  Jespersen  [a  well-known  phonetician]  ^tait  en  France, 
mbn  frfere  et  moi  lui  citions  des  exemples  d'abr^viations  employees 
en  parlant  fran9ais.  Mon  p^re,  qui  nous  ecoutait,  protestait  ener- 
giquement ;  il  ne  voulait  pas  admettre,  notamment  [especially],  que  il 
se  prononce  [i]  devant  les  consonnes.  Comme  nous  insistions,  il  finit  - 
par  s'^crier :  Monsieur  Jespersen,  lis  ne  savent  pas  ce  qu'ils  disent ! 
[mcesj0  jespcRsen  insafpa  skidiiz] ;  montrant  ainsi,  bien  malgr^  lui, 
que  nous  avions  raison. 

(Quoted  from  Les  Sons  du  fran^ais^  §  257  ;  slightly  adapted.) 

■  e.  Following  an  imperative,  le  and  la  may  be  .elided  only  before  y 
^d  m  (ndvfrh  or  pronoun).    Hence," "Hbhtrez-le  A  Paul'  [mS'tne  loe  a 
pDl]  'Show  it  to  Paul,'  etc.    Similarly,  les  y  [lezi]  and  les  en  [leza], 
but  les  it  [le  a]  etc. 

280.  Nominative,  Dative,  Accusative.  (Special  forms  for  the  dative 
only  lui  and  leur,  which  may  also  have  other  functions.) 

a.  When  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  not  the  direct  or  indirect  object  of   /  ^ 
a  verb,  and  not  the  object  of  a  preposition,  it  is  called  nominative,  ^  ■ 
For  example,  il  is  a  subject  nominative  in  II  parle,  and  le  is  a  predi- 
cate nominative  in  J'^is  riche  —  je  ne  le  suis  plus  *  I  was  rich  —  I 
am  so  pit,'  that  is^  rich']  no  longer.'    Similarly,  lui  is  a  (stressed) 
predicate  nominative  in  C'est  lui. 
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b.  When  a  verb  acts  indirectly,  its  object  is  called  i/a/iz'€,  unless 
this  object  requires  a  preposition  (usually  k).  Thus,  in  Je  le  liii 
montre  'I  show  him  it'^  ('I  show  it  to  him'),  le  is  accusative,  lui  is 

'  dative,  2iJ>ure  dative.  For  convenience,  we  may  speak  of  *i  luf  in  Je 
le  lui  montre  jt  lui  ('  I  show  it  to  him ')  as  a  prepositional  dative : 
often  k  lui  may  be  regarded  as  the  stressed  form  of  lui,  2i  eux  as  the 
stressed  form  of  leur,  etc. 

c.  When  a  verb  acts  directly,  its  object  is  called  accusatizfe :  Vois-tu 
r^glise?  ('I)o  you  see  the  church  ?')  Oui,  je  la  vois  ('Yes,  I  see  it'). 

Note.  When  a  noun  cannot  thus  follow  a  transitive  verb  (Vois-tu 
P^glise  ?),  a  pronoun  used  to  represent  it  cannot  be  called  accusative,  but 
w  must  be  a  pure  dative,  or  must  follow  a  preposition  (usually  k).  But  we 
find  that  Je  parle  k  Jean  corresponds  to  Je  lui  parle  (not  to  Je  parle  k  lui), 
whereas  Je  pense  k  Jean  *  I'm  thinking  of  John'  corresponds  to  Je  pense 
k  lui.  The  pronominal  construction  is  therefore  more  instructive  than  the 
noun  construction. 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

I.  Noting  that  nuire  '  (to)  harm '  has  in  group  A  je  nuis,  tu  nuis, 
il  nuit,  nous  nuisons,  vous  nuisez,  ils  nuisent,  and  that  its  past  parti- 
ciple (nui)  is  invariable,  translate  the  following : 

I.  You  have  harmed  that  man.  2.  You  have  harmed  that  woman. 
3.  You  have  harmed  her.  4.  You  are  harming  her.  5.  They  are 
harming  him,  6.  You  say  that  I  harm  him.  /say  that  he  is  harming 
me.    (Make  five  more  combinations^ 

II.  Noting  that  le,  la,  and  lea  (accusative)  follow  the  datives  me, 
te,  se,  nous,  and  vous,  but  precede  the  datives  lui  and  leur,  translate 
the  following : 

I.  I  show  it  to  him.  2.  I  am  showing  it  to  her.  3.  He  shows  it  to 
me.    4.  They  are  showing  them  to  us  (.  .  .  to  us\   {Make  five  more 

combinations.) 

..» 
1  American  usage  differs  from  British  usage  by  not  allowing  'it*  (accusative) 
to  pt^cede  a  dative,  as  in  U  gave  it  him.' 
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CINQUANTE-QUATRlfeME  LEgON 
PERSONAL  PRONOUNS  (CONTINUBD) 

281.  Forms  never  markedly  stressed  are  je,  me,  tu,  te,  il,  ils,  on, 
and  se.  Hence,  Moi,  je  le  crois  */  [slight  pause]  believe  it'  (*For  my 
part,  I  believe  it')  etc.,  as  illustrated  already  and  further  on. 

Remark.  As  enclitics,  however,  tu,  il,  ils,  and  on  may  get  sufficient 
stress  to  allow  them  to  be  rimed  with  e.g.  repu,  subtil,  subtils,  and  (le) 
son ;  but  the  pronominal  part  of  such  rimes  would  seldom  be  so  vigorously 
uttered  as  the  riming  syllable  of  the  other  part.  In  Crois-tu?  Vient-il? 
Parlent-ils?  and  Parle-t-on?  the  stress  normally  falls  on  the  verb  rather 
than  on  the  enclitic  pronoun,  but  is  pretty  evenly  distributed. 

a.  Lui  ^Ae^  and  eux  ^tAey^  often  precede  a  verb  without  being 
supplemented  by  11  and  ils.  Examples :  Mais  lui  ne  venait  plus  (or, 
Blais  lui,  il  ne  venait  plus)  '  But  Ae  no  longer  came,'  Eux  le  croyaient 
(or,  Eux,  ils  le  croyaient)  *7%o' -believed  it.' 

Notes.  In  groups  such  as  mais  lui  venait  a  comma  is  possible :  mais 
lui,  venait ;  and  eux  avaient  =  [0  ave].  On  moi  without  je,  tbi  without  tu, 
etc.,  see  §§  290,  d,  and  291,  ^z. 

b.  In  the  commonest  types  of  accusative  and  dative  constructions, 
emphasis  is  expressed  by  using  both  the  unstressed  and  the  stressed 
form:  Est-ce  que  je  te  parle,  k  toi?  *Am  I  talkmg  to  youT  (not 
Est-ce  que  je  parle  k  toi) ;  etc.  Note  also  the  type  C'est  moi  qu'il 
regarde  *He  is  looking  at  me^  (not  II  regarde  moi). 

c.  The  neuter  has  no  stressed  form  (unless  we  use  5a  or  cela)  and 
no  dative.    Similarly,  our  neuter  ^  it '  is  almost  never  stressed. 

282.  Meanings  of  the  Personal  Pronouns.  As  nominatives  or 
accusatives,  il,  le,  elle,  la,  ils  or  elles,  and  les  are  regularly  used 
of  sexless  things,  and  il  and  le  are  often  purely  neuter,  as  in  II  pleut 
*  It  is  raining '  or  as  in  Je  le  pense  *  I  think  so '  etc. ;  but  the  datives 
lui  and  leur  cannot  be  truly  neuter,  and  they  are  seldom  applied  to 
sexless  things  (or  to  apparently  sexless  things  1)  unless  these  are  more 
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or  less  personified:  Je  lui  en  voulais  a  cette  maison  *I  bore  that 
house  a  grudge.'  After  prepositions,  lui,  elle,  eux,  and  elles  are  not 
commonly  applied  to  sexless  things;  this  is  markedly  true  oi'k  and 
de.  Thus  k  lui  could  not  st^nd  for,  say,  k  Palcool,  unless  'alcohol' 
were  personified  ;  similarly,  de  lui  could  not  stand  for  du  trou  *  of  the 
hole.'  Je  vais  k  elle  =  *  I  go  to  her'  (a  person) ;  J'y  vais  =  '  I  go  to 
it'  (a  thing,  e.g.  k  la  gare  *  to  the  station').  Je  parle  de  lui  =  '  I  speak 
of  him ' ;  J'en  parle  would  be  required  of,  say,  un  livre. 

Remark.    For  *  in  it,'  *  in  them,'  neuter,  use  U  dedans  *  therein,'  dedans 

*  inside,'  U  'there,'  or  y.    For  *on  it,'  *on  them,'  neuter,  use  lli-dessas 

*  thereupon.'  For '  under  it,'  *  under  them,'  neuter,  use  U-dessous.   Cf .  §  304. 

283.  Reflexive  and  Reciprocal  Forms.  See  §  43  and  note  the 
following  statements: 

a.  After  prepositions,  not  only  moi,  toi,  nous,  and  vous  may  be 
reflexive,  but  also  lui,  elle,  elles,  and  eux :  Je  travaille  pour  moi  '  I 
work  for  myself,'  Tu  parlais  de  toi  *  You  were  talking  about  yourself,' 
II  pense  trop  k  lui  *  He  thinks  too  much  about  himself,'  etc.,  m^me 
(mtoes)  being  frequently  added,  often  to  avoid  ambiguity:  II  est 
injuste  envers  lui-m^me  '  He  is  unfair  to  himself,'  Elle  parle  pour  elle- 
m^me  *She  speaks  for  herself,'  Elles  pensent  k  elles-m^mes  *  They're 
thinking  of  themselves,'  etc. 

b.  As  datives  or  as  accusatives,  nous,  vous,  and  se  often  express 
reciprocity :  Nous  nous  sommes  rencontres  quelquefois  '  We  have  met 
(each  other,  one  another)  occasionally,'  Vous  vous  ha'issez,  n'est-ce 
pas  ?  *  You  hate  each  other  (one  another),  don't  you .? '  lis  se  che;ichent 

*  They're  looking  for  one  another  (each  other),'  etc. 

c.  If  a  reciprocal  pronoun  might  otherwise  be  taken  for  a  reflexive, 
clearness  requires  the  addition  of  run(e)  Pautre  or  les  un(e)s  lea 
autres,  with  k  in  dative  constructions: 

Biles  se  sent  plaintes  (les  unes  1  They've   complained ;    recipra- 

les  autres).  cally^  They've  pitied  each  other. 

Elles  se  le  sent  rappel6  (les  2  They  recalled  it;  reciprocally^ 
unes  anx  autres).                \    )  They  reminded  each  other  of  it. 
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284.  On^  Yj  En 

a.  On  (from  the  Latin  nominative  noun  Aomo  *  man/  '  human  being ') 
is  a  strictly  personal  pronoun,  always  proclitic  or  enclitic  and  always 
nominative.  Its  only  reflexive  forms  are  se  and  soi,  never  lui. 
English  has  no  exact  equivalent:  On  s'amuse  tellement  *One  has 
such  a  jolly  time/  On  le  dit  *They  say  so/  On  n'entre  pas  'No 
admittance/  On  est  aussi  vieux  qu'on  se  croit  *  We  are  as  old  as  we 
believe  ourselves/  On  pense  tou jours  k  soi  'One  is  always  thinking 
about  oneself/  On  se  trompe  soi-mtoe '  We  deceive  ourselves,^  and  in  a 
plural  sense  On  ^change  des  salutations  '  Greetings  are  exchanged/  or 
with  a  reciprocal  se :  On  se  voit  rarement '  We  (They  eU.)  seldom  ^ee 
one  another/  On  s'est  r^uni  k  midi  'The  meeting  took  place  at  noon.' 

b.  Y  (from  the  Latin  adverb  tdi  'there')  is  used  where  in  formal 
English  'thereto/  'therein/  etc.,  might  occur.  It  often  serves  as  a 
'personal'  pronoun  when  k  lui,  k  elle,  k  eux,  and  k  elles  would  be 
literaUy  personal.    See  §  282,  Remark. 

c.  En  (from  the  Latin  adverb  inde  'thence')  often  occurs  mstead 
of  de  lui,  d'elle,  d'euz,  and  d'elles,  as  these  cannot  be  freely  applied 
to  sexless  things.  Test-word:  'thereof.'  Y  and  en  are  proclitic  or 
enclitic :  J'en  p^le  (proclitic),  Parlez-en  (enclitic),  etc. 

Remark.  Other  pronouns  may  be  personal,  but  only  those  considered 
in  §§  278-284  are  ^^//^// '  personal ' — a  technical  term. 

285.  General  Rule  as  to  Position.  Both  datives  and  accusatives  pre- 
cede all  verb-forms  except  positive  imperatives :  le,  la,  and  les  precede 
lui  and  leur  in  all  positions,  and  precede  moi,  toi,  nous,  and  vous  after 
positive  imperatives ;  y  and  en  must  follow  datives  and  accusatives. 
(The  negative  particle  ne  always  precedes  objective  pronouns.) 

a.  Several  proclitic  or  enclitic  pronouns  may  stand  together. 
Examples : 

1.  Je  ne  le  lui  dis  jamais.  2,  Tu  les  y  trouveras.  3.  Vous  nous  les  mon- 
trerez.  4.  Elle  s'en  convaincra.  5.  Dites-le-nous.  6.  Je  vous  en  parlerai. 
7.  Ne  leur  en  parlez  pas.   8.  Parlez-nous-en. 
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EXERCISES 

I.  I.  Do  you  see  that  house?  Yes,  I  see  it.  2.  Do  you  know  {see 
connaitre,  §  460)  that  lady  J  No,  I  don't, know  her.  3.  Have  you 
my  books  1  Ha\^JL  given  ^hem  to  youT'Yes,  I  have  given  them 
to  you.  Where  are  they.^  I  should  like  to  know  (savoir) ;  I  have 
found  some  good  ideas  in  them.  If  we  find  them  [the  books],  will 
you  show  them  to  me  ?  4.  Why  did  the  woman  look  under  her  bed  ? 
Because  she  thought  that  there  was  a  burglar  under  it.  5.  Have  you 
read  that  novel?    Everybody  is  talking  about  it.    I'll  lend  it  to  you. 

Can  you  return  it  (rendre)  to  me  to-morrow ?   My  sister  want^to^        - j 
talk  about  it  to  some  of  her  friends.    Sl\e  woulcTlike  to  explain  it 
to  them.    She  knows  the  author  of  it ;  they  have  met  se\teral  times. 
6.  Where  is  your  club  ?  (cercle,  w.)    Near  here,  but  I  almost  never 
go  to  it.    When  friends  come  to  see  me  I  't&e(mener)  thenTtrler^ 

II.  (Use  on  as  much  as  possible^  i.  I'm  told  thaf.. you  are  leaving 
Paris.  We  are  told  many  tilings  thai;  aren'jggoing  to^happeiv  2%  Kjf 
man  believes  himself  free.  Isri^'?*Tf  w^*were,  wiat  then?  3/ wnen 
will  the  meeting  take  place  ?  At  what  hour  do  we  leave  ?  4.  If  we 
wish  to  keep  an  idea,  we  repeat  it  to  ourselves.  {Referring  to  §  28 1,  ^r, 
make  three  fresh  combinations?) 

III.  {With  special  reference  to  stress.)  i.  Doesn't  X  like  you? 
Me?  No,  he  detests  me,  and  I  detest  him^  too.  2.  Will  you  explain 
your  idea  to  Mme.  F.?  Why  should  I  explain  it  to  her  {also,  Why 
should  I  explain  it  to  herV)  3.  You  can  show  me  that  letter,  can't 
you  ?  Yes,  I  can  show  it  to  you.  Can't  you  show  it  (/)  to  me  ? 
{Make  four  more  combinations^  each  containing  a  strengthened  dative 
as  well  as  an  unstressed  accusative^ 

IV.  Change  the  person  and  number  of  each  pronoun  in  the  nine 
examples  in  §  284,  di. 


-} 
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CINQUANTE-CINQUI^ME  LEgON 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS  (CONTINUED) 
286.    A  VILLAGE  WEDDING  (connected  examples  for  comment)  1 

Le  marie  est  debout  [* standing']  prbs  de  sa  femme:  il  est  en    1 
jaquette  ['long-tailed  coat'],  elle  est  tout  en  blanc.    Generalement, 
elle  lui  donne  la  main  et  il  la  serre  timidement.    La  mariee  le   3 
regarde,  lui ;  elle  a  confiance  en  lui,  et  ju>  espbre  en  elle.    lis  ont 
un  air  de  bonheur  naif  pendant  que  les  invites  les  observent  et   5 
leur  sourient.    Derriere  eux,  un  farceur  ['joker']  plaisante  et  les 
demoiselles    ['young   ladies']   pincent  les  Ibvres,  elles   craignent   7 
d'dclater  ['burst  out  laughing']  quand  on  entendra  I'artiste  [the 
village  photographer]  lacher  le  solennel :    «  Ne  bougeons  plus ! »    9 
['Now  no  one  move!'] 

Notes,  i.  In  line  2,  elle  might  be  slightly  stressed,  without  being 
reenforced;  so  nous,  vous,  and  elles,  under  like  circumstances.  Could  il, 
line  I ,  be  changed  to  lui  ?  2.  What  is  the  case  of  lui,  line  3  ?  and  that  of 
the  first  lui  in  line  4  ?  and  that  of  the  lui  in  lui  esp^re  .'*  Could  an  eux 
esp^rent  be  correct  in  some  other  context.^  3.  Which  forms  stand  for  both 
genders?  4.  How  does  Ne  bougeons  plus  differ  grammatically  from,  say, 
Puissions-nous  arriver?  5.  How  many  facts  as  to  the  personal  pronouns 
do  we  find  illustrated  in  this  brief  passage  ? 

a.  MISTAKES  REQUIRING  CORRECTION 

I.  Je  les  donne  la  main  et  ils  le  serrent  timidement^^.  lis  me 
sourient  et  je  soufis  Hb-eux.  3.  Toias  confiance  en  lui  et  il,  peut-etre, 
a  confiance  en  vous.  4.  Le  marie  regarde  sa  femme  et  elle  regarde 
M.  5.  Elle  lui  donne  la  main.  Pc^ujquoiJuila  donne-t-elle  ?  Cela 
le  plait-il  ?  j6.  Elle  etait  jolie,  elle  nous  avait  plu^  (see  plaire).  Leur 
plaisons-nou5,  eux  ?  7.  L'artiste  est  Ik.  ficoutons-wi.  (^e  dit-il  aux 
invites .^11  les  dit  de  ne  pas  bouger.  lis  bougeront?  itsr  jamais  1 
Et  tu  ?   Je?  je  attendrai  que  l'artiste  ait  fait  sa  photographic. 

1  Quoted  from  Brunot-Bony.  ^ 
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Mm-meme  etc, 

287.  All  the  stressed  forms  may  be  emphasized  by  adding  mtoe 
(if  truly  plural,  m^mes) ;  but  these  compounds  differ  in  their  syntax 
from  the  corresponding  English  compounds  (*  myself  etc.). 

a.  Moi-m^me,  toi-m^me,  etc.  seldom  occur  as  accusatives,-  except 
in  apposition./  Regardez  moi-m^eV Look  at  me'  (*Look  at  myself), 
is  possible  (note  the  positive  imperative),  but  Vous  regardez  moi-m^me 
is  not.  For  forms  other  than  the  positive  imperative,  other  styles  of 
emphasis  are  required.  Example :  C'est  vous  (or  occasionally,  C'est 
▼ous-m^mes)  que  vous  trompez,  pas  moi  'It  is  yourselves  that  you 
are  deceiving,  not  me.' 

h.  After  prepositions,  the  simple  stressed  forms  suffice  except 
when  very  strong  emphasis  is  required :  Je  parle  de  moi  commonly 
means,  Tm  talking  about  myself  (with  slight  stress  on  'self);  Je 
parle  de  moi-m^me  must  mean,  '  Fm  talking  about  my  self  J 

c.  As  nominatives,  moi-m^me,  toi-mtoe,  etc.,  are  almost  always 
appositive:  Fais-le  toi-m^me  'Do  it  yourself,'  £t  moi-m^me  je  suis 
de  cet  avis  'And  I  myself  am  of  that  opinion,'  J*y  vais  moi-mtoe 
'I'm  going  there  myself.' 

288.  Forms  with  Imperatives.  Be/ore  imperatives  (necessarily 
negative)^  only  unstressed  forms  occur.  After  imperatives  (neces- 
sarily/<?ji/iW),  we  find  moi  and  toi,  but  le,  la,  les  (not  lui,  unless 
dative,  and  not  elle,  elles,  or  eux).  However,  Cherchez-le  'Look  for 
him'  =  [Jenje  lob].    See  §  278,  «. 

a.  Formerly,  me  and  te  could  follow  imperatives;  hence  Va-t'en 
'Go  away,'  and  Parle-m'en  'Talk  to  me  about  it';  but  m*en  and  t'en 
cannot  be  enclitic  under  all  circumstances,  and  m*y,  t*y,  I'y  are 
seldom  enclitic  in  living  French ;  hence  Tu  t*y  mettras  ^You  will 
stand  there,'  but  Mets-toi  Hi  'Stand  there,'  etc.  Before  the  verb 
we  find  no  hyphen:  Je  vous  y  chercherai  etc.  After  the  verb  we 
usually  find  a  hyphen  or  hyphens :  Cherchez-nous-y. 
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ft.  Formerly,  when  two  or  more  positive  imperatives  occurred  in , 
unbroken  succession,  the  second  or  last  object  had  to  be  proclitic. 
The  following  example  was  intended  to  produce  an  archaic  effect: 
D^s  qu'il  aura  franchi  le  seuil,  bMllonnez-le  et  le  liez  fortement  'As 
soon  as  he  shall  have  crossed  the  threshold,  gag  him  and  bind  him 
tightly.'    (Sardou,  Fedora,  III,  5.) 

On  imperative  constructions,  see  also  §§  194-203. 

289.  The  Repetition  of  Proclitic  Forms.  Examples :  £lle  les  aide 
et  (elle)  les  encourage  'She  helps  (them)  and  (she)  encourages  them.' 
With  a  dative :  Elle  leur  annonce  et  (elle)  leur  explique  son  avis  '  She 
announces  (to  them)  and  (she)  explains  her  opinion  to  them.'  But 
before ji  past  participle  or, infinitive  the  object-pronpiin  need  not  h^ 
repeated:  Elles  les  a  aid^s  et  encourages,  and  Elle  leur  a  annonc^ 
et  expliqu^  son  avis. 

Remark.    Though  me,  te,  nous,  and  vous  may  be  either  dative  or 
accusative,  none  of  them  serve  simultaneously  as  both.    Hence  II  m*a  nui 
et  bless^  must  be  changed  to  II  m'a  nui  et  (il)  m'a  bless^  {or  bless^)  *  He 
has  harmed  and  wounded  me.'    Cf.  II  leur  a  nui  et  11  les  a  bless^  (^^i^- 
blesses).  .  i>'  y 

^^\.  Look  for  me.    Look  for  me  there.    2.  Leave  it.    Leave  it  there. 

j/V'Leave  it  there  yourself.    3.^'Sttn^UiereJ^«j^  y  with  mettez).    Don't 

'^V^  stand  there.  (2/j^  both  mettez  and  mets).    4.  Here's  an  easy-chair. 

'         Sit  down  in  it  (use  assies,  sg.,  and  fi&BKj^z,  pi.,  reflexively).    No, 

donH  sit  thpje  (5;),^;.  7?P^^  me  ^„ 

(raconter)  the  best  of  them  (en).    6.  Will  you  aid  <and  encourage  me .? 

I  have  always  aided  and  encourage^  ypu  and  have  pever  harmed  you. 

^  The  Strengthening  of  Simple  Unstressed  Subjects 

290.  When  only  one  subject  is  involved  in  a  given  clause,  a 
stressed  form  is  often  added  to  express  contrast,  but  with  various 
effects : 

Moiy  j'ai  mes  amis  ^*inon  caf^.  1  As  for  me,  I  have  my  friends 
£t  toi  ?  at  my  oaf ^.   And  you  ? 
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Je  n'aime  pas  les  chasseurs  de  2  /    don't    like    grouse-hunters. 

grouses,  moi.  {Note  the  tone  of  this  emphasis) 

Toi,  tu  paries ;  moi,  j'agis.  3  You  talk ;  /  act. 

Oui,  monsieur,  j'ai  vu  pa,  moi  4  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  that,  even 

qui  vous  parle.  I.   {Or  the  like) 

a.  Note  again  that  for  je,  tu,  11  Ohe'),  and  ils,  stress  must  be 
indicated  by  the  use,  and  generally  by  the  addition,  of  moi,  toi,  lui, 
eux.    Examples  to  be  translated  idiomatically,  and  to  be  noted : 

1.  Moi,  je  le  connais,  ce  monsieur.  Je  ne  le  connais  pas  du  tout,  moi. 
2.  Toi,  tu  m'amuses  ^normdment.  Tu  m'embetes,  toi.  3.  Lui,  il  me 
d^gofite.    II  est  tr^s  dr61e,  lui.    Etc.  Jt/tfW^ 

b.  Occasionally,  an  inserted  word  or  clause  may  allow  moi  and 
toi  to  occur  without  je  and  tu.    Examples: 

Non  I  moi  seule  peuz  adoucir  le  5  .  No,  no !  I  alone  can  soften  the 
mal  que  pa  lui  fera.  pain  that  that  will  cause  him. 

Likewise,  Si  toi,  homme  d'honneur,  as  pu  .  .  .  Uf  you,  a  man  of  honor, 
have  been  able  to  .  .  .'  Note  seule  and  homme  d'honneur  thrust  between 
moi  and  peux,  toi  and  as.  Hence  the  allowable  omission  of  the  unstressed 
forms.  *Moi  peux  and  toi  as  are  impossible.  How  about  lui  and  eux  with- 
out il  and  ils  ? 

c.  Even  though  elle  (elles),  nous,  and  vous  can  be  independently 
stressed  (Elle,  pourtant,  ne  vient  pas  ^  She,  however,  isn't  coming '), 
they  usually  follow  the  pattern  of  je,  tu,  U,  ils.  Hence,  Mais  vous, 
madame,  vous  avez  tort  (^But  you,  madam,  are  wrong'),  rather  than 
Mais  vous,  madame,  avez  tort. 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISE 

Before  studying  further  complications,  substitute,  wherever  the  con- 
text allows,  a  subject  of  a  different  number  or  different  person  in 
each  of  the  examples  in  §§  278,  ^,  and  290.  For  the  first  singular 
substitute  the  second  singular,  for  the  second  singular  substitute  the 
third  singular,  etc. 


A. 
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CINQUANTE-SIXifeME  LEgON 
PERSONAL  PRONOUNS  (CONTINUED) 

Compound  Subjects  and  Compound  Objects 

291.  Each  member  of  a  compound  subject  is  necessarily  stressed; 
hence  the  general  addition  of  an  inclusive  unstressed  form : 

Toi  et  eiix,  vous  le  croyez.  1  You  and  they  believe  it. 

Louis  et  moi,  nous  disons  ...        2  Louis  and  I  say  .  .  . 

lis  le  croienty  lui  et  elle.  3  He  and  she  believe  it.    Etc, 

Note  why  the  verb  (necessarily  plural)  is  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
person.  .     vk*-*^«'^*^ 

Queries.  How  does  II  viendra,  lui  et  sa  soeur  (*  He  will  come,  he  and 
his  sister')  differ  from  lis  viendront,  lui  et  sa  soeur?  Why  may  lui  et  eux, 
or  elle  et  lui,  or  elle  et  ses  soeurs,  and  the  like,  occur  without  an  inclusive 
ils  or  elles  ?   Why  is  Ecoutez,  toi  et  elle  (*  Listen,  you  and  she ')  correct  ? 

a.  Occasionally  the  inclusive  form  is  omitted,  especially  \^ben  one 
member  of  the  compound  subject  is  not  a  personal  pronoun : 

1.  Le  cardinal  et  moi  connaissons  cette  histoire  =  The  cardinal  and  I 
know  that  story.  2.  Nos  hdtes  et  moi  sommes  des  camarades  de  toujours 
=  Our  guests  and  I  have  always  been  comrades.  3.  Votre  ami  et  vous  {or 
Ton  ami  et  toi)  m'ayez  attir^  dans  un  pi^ge  =  Your  friend  and  you  have 
led  me  into  a  snare.  .4.  Je  suppose  que  tu  veuz  ^viter  tout  ddsagrdment 
dont  toi,  puis  L^ntine,  pourriez  avoir  It  souffrir  =  I  suppose  that  you  wish 
to  avoid  any  unpleasant  circumstance  by  which  you,  then  L^ontine,  might 
have  to  suffer. 

Insert  in  each  of  these  five  examples  the  possible  inclusive  form. 

ft.  In  colloquial  French  ni  .  .  .  ni  generally  occur  with  a  deferred 
(appositive)  pair  of  subjects:  lis  ne  viendront  pas,  ni  lui  ni  elle 
*  Neither  he  nor  she  will  come.'    Ni  lui  ni  elle  (no  ils)  ne  viendront 

(//.  vb:)  is  correct  ^i:.::;:^/;.^."^ ": 

Translate  the  following  in  two  ways:  1.  Neither  you  nor  he  will 
come.   2.  Neither  she  nor  they  {^se  eux)  will  come.    3.  Neither  they  nor 

I  will  come.  ) 

/ 

^YLi  ^  L  t'jt    ->i^  jT.v  ^^  ->c^    ij^^  v.^  ^'  '.'..,; . 
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So  Tu  Paimes  plus  que  tu  ne  m'aimes  {La  Lot  de  rhomme.  III,  5) 
means  'You  love  her  more  than  you  love  tney  not  'You  love  her  more 
than  you  love  me.'  In  J'ai  votre  parole  *  I  have  your  word,'  Vous  Payez 
*  You  have  it,'  avez  is  logically  stressed ;  but  in  Je  lui  d^lais  comme  elle 
me  d^plait  *  She  dislikes  me  just  as  I  dislike  her^  {La  Petite  Chocolati^re, 
III,  4),  it  is  -plais  and  -plait, 'both  having  the  same  sound,  that  get  all 
the  stress. 

Remark.  To  change,  say,  Je  Paime  beaucoup  plus  qu'il  ne  m'aime  to 
Moi,  je  Paime,  lui,  beaucoup  plus  que  lui  ne  m'aime,  moi  (similarly  the 
other  examples)  would  be  to  write,  or  to  speak,  French  that  is  neither 
written  nor  spoken. 

294.  Non-pronominal  Proclitics.  Only  y  and  en  (as  pronouns  or 
as  adverbs)  and  the  negative  particle  ne  (n')  can  be  inserted  with 
the  various  unstressed  forms  (Je  ne  lui  parle  pas,  Tu  ne  me  le 
montres  pas,  Vous  ne  m'y  trouverez  jamais,  Elle  ne  leur  en  dira 
rien,  etc.).  Hence  II,  cependant  ('He,  however')  is  incorrect,  though 
Elle,  cependant  needs  no  second  elle.  But  even  after  the  independent 
forms  (lui,  elle,  nous,  vous,  eux,  elles)  such  insertions  of  stressed 
adverbs  or  conjunctions  are  very  limited. 

Remark.  The  old  legal  locution  Je,  soussignd,  .  .  .  (*I,  the  under- 
signed, .  .  .')  takes  us  back  to  a  time  when  the  rules  of  stress  were  much 
freer  and  more  *  logical'  than- they  are  now. 

EXERCISE  n 

Where  possible,  translate  the  following  in  two  or  more  ways. 

I.  I  hope  that  you  haven't  forgotten  either  me  or  my  brother. 
2.  We  often  think  of  you  (use  k),  of  you  all,  and  you  must  think  of 
us. .  3. 1  sometimes  meet  J.,  but  he  always  seems  to  be  thinking  about 
something  else.  4.  I  don't  dislike  him,  and  he  doesn't  dislike  me, 
but  he  seems  to  avoid  me,  and  I,  perhaps,  avoid  him.  5.  If  you  see 
Pierre  or  Alice  tell  him,  or  her,  that  I  hope  that  they  soon  will  have 
returned  (revenir).    6.  I,  the  undersigned,  declare  .  .  . 
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CINQUANT£-SEPTlfeME   LEgON 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS  (CONTINUED) 

Accusative  ?  Dative  ?  or  i  +  Complement  ? 

295.  Some  French  verbs  may  have  only  an  accusative  object  (II 
lea  ennuie) ;  others,  only  a  dative  (II  leur  plait,  but  II  plait  k  tous) ; 
others,  only  h.  4-  complement  (II  pense  h,  eux,  or  II  pense  k  tous) ; 
many  may  have  either  an  accusative  or  a  dative  object,  or  both  at 
once  (Je  lui  pardonne  'I  forgive  him';  Je  le  pardonne  *I  forgive  it'; 
Je  le  lui  pardonne  *I  forgive  him  it'). 

Remark.    Evidently,  the  syntax  of  each  French  verb  must  be  learned     • 
from  observation.    In  general,  French  verbs  are  transitive  when  their  Eng- 
lish equivalents  are  transitive,  etc.    No  safe  comprehensive  rule  is  possible. 

o.  In  English  very  few  verbs  may  take  two  non-prepositional  ob- 
jects ;  we  may  say  *  Show  me  the  house '  but  not  '  Indicate  me  the 
house,'  *Tell  me  that'  but  not  'Say  me  that.'  French  employs  the 
dative  far  more  freely — with  scores  of  verbs,  and  in  various  senses : 

b.  Dative  of  the  Indirect  Object  (Idea :  to  somebody,  or  the  like) : 

Pritez-moi  cela.  Je  vous  le  pr^  1  Lend  me  that.  I  will  lend  it  to 
terai  si  vous  (me)  promettez  de  me  you  if  you  promise  (me)  to  return 

le  rendre.  it  to  me. 

So  wit)i  donner,  expliquer,  montrer,  and  scores  of  other  verbs. 

c.  Dative  of  Reference  or  Concern,  with  Verbs  of  Separation  (Idea : 
from  somebody,  or  the  like)  : 

Son  argent  ?  Elle  ne  le  lui  em-     2  His  money  ?    She  doesn't  bor- 

pnmte  pas,  elle  le  lui  vole.  row   it  from   him ;   she   steals  it 

^  (from  him). 

So  with  acheter,  emporter,  enlever,  prendre,  and  many  other  verbs. 

d.  Dative  of  Reference  or  Concern,  in  Place  of  a  Possessive  : 

On  lui  trancha  la  t^.  3  They  cut  off  his  {or  her)  head. 

9a  leur  am^liore  Pome.  4         That  improves  their  hearing. 
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USES  OF  THE  DATIVE 


This  construction  is  general  in  the  case  of  words  such  as  (le)  bras  'aim/ 
(U)  jambe  Meg/  and  all  other  parts  of  obviously  animate  things  (animals  or 
persons);  also  in  speaking  of  the  mental  faculties:  Pesprit  *the  mind/  la 
oonsdenod  *  the  conscience  (<7r  consciousness)/  etc.  See  Definite  Article,  §329. 

€.  Simple  Dative  of  Reference  (Idea :  to  somebody) : 

Gala  lent  Mmble  tanxy  cela  leur  5  That  seems  to  them  false,  they 
d^latt.  don't  like  it. 

It  is  the  nature  of  some  verbs  to  take  the  dative.  Formerly,  ob^ir  and 
pardonner  could  have  an  accusative  object  of  the  person ;  hence  £Ue  sera 
oMie  (as  if  oMir  were  still  transitive)  etc.   (Cf.  Je  ltd  ob^.) 

>  /.  Dative  of  Attribution : 

D'una  voix  qne  je  lui  connais,  6  In  a  voice  which  I  know  as  his, 
il  r^ndit ...  he  replied  .  .  . 

f  g.  Dative  of  Favor  and  the  Confidential  Dative : 


vous 


Regardez-moi  cette  fille-U.   De 
quo!  a-t-elle  Pair  ? 

Ravier  est  amusant.    11 
imitera  n'importe  quel  acteur. 

n  vous  prend  sa  cogn^,  11  vous 
tranche  la  bite. 


9 


Do  look  at  that  girl.  What 
does  she  suggest? 

Ravier  is  amusing.  HeUl  take  off 
any  actor  for  you  {not  stressed  f). 

See!  He  takes  his  hatchet,  he 
chops  the  animal  in  two. 


Here  the  narrator  takes  someone  into  his  confidence,  makes  him  a  witness. 
h.  Dative  or  Accusative,  but  with  Different  Meanings : 

She  was  beating  him. 

His  (Her,  My)  heart  was  beadng 
violendy. 

I  was  weighing  them. 

Idleness  was  weighing  upon 
him. 

I.  Dative  representing  the  Terminus  of  an  Intransitive  Verb  of 


Kile  le  batUit. 

10 

But,  Le  cosur  lui  (me)  battait 

11 

fortement. 

Je  les  pesais. 

12 

But,  L'oisivet^  lui  pesait. 

13 

Motion,  used  Figuratively: 

Cette  robe  lui  va  ^  merveille.        14 
Cette  id^  leur  est  venue  tout  H    16 

coup. 

AdieUy  mon  enfant,  tu  nous  re-    16 

viendras  an  de  ces  jours. 


That  gown  becomes  her  finely. 

That  idea  came  to  them  all  of 
a  sudden. 

Good-by,  my  child,  we  shall 
have  you  back  one  of  these  days. 
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In  all  such  cases  the  motion  is  either  wholly  figurative  or  so  attenuated 
as  to  seem  so.  Compare  Les  larmes  me  (lui)  yiennent  (*  Tears  come  to  me/ 
*.  .  .  him ')  with  Ernest  vient  H  moi  et  me  dit  .  .  .  (*  Ernest  comes  to  me 
and  says  .  .  .'). 

296.  Datives  and  Fonns  with  a  (a  moi^  a  toi,  a  lui,  etc.).   We  may 

observe  a  few  typical  verbs  and  adjectives : 

a.  Note  Cette  maison  lui  appartient  *  That  house  belongs  to  him ' 
(or  *to  Aim')  contrasting  with  Cette  maison  est  k  lui  *That  house 
belongs  to  him'  (or  *to  Aim'),  Note  also  Prenez  garde  k  lui  'Mind 
what  he's  doing/  \  .  .  saying.'  Many  verb-noun  phrases  require 
k  moi,  k  toi,  etc.    Yet  9a  lui  fait  plaisir  'Thsit  pleases  him.' 

No  safe  comprehensive  rule  is  possible.    Observe ! 

b.  Likewise  with  a  given  adjective:  shall  we  use  a  pure  dative? 
or  k  moi,  k  toi,  etc.  ?  or  neither  ?  ^.y^^HXi  li^^^ 

Before  agrdable,  d^sagrdable,  c|ier  Mear  to  the  affections  \  >  dangerenx.  / 
^al  =  indifi^ent,  facile,  difficile,  fidMe,  loyal,  d^loyal,  possiole,  impos- 
sible, utile,  inutile,  and  many  other  adjectives  implying  advantage,  disad- 
vantage, etc.,  we  generally  find  a  pure  dative.    But  'She's  kind  to  him'  = 
Elle  est  bonne  pour  lui,  not  Bile  lui  est  bonne. 

Adjectives  expressing  various  dispositions  commonly  require  pour  moi, 
enyers  eux,  ayec  toi,  etc.  Hence  Bile  est  g^n^euse  enyers  moi  *She  is 
generous  to  me,'  not  Bile  m'est  gdndreuse.  Yet  Je  leur  en  suis  reconnais- 
sant  *  I  am  grateful  to  them  for  it,'  no^  k  eux.- 

Remark.  Good  dictionaries  occasionally  show  what  syntax  is  required 
with  this  or  that  noun  or  adjective.    Long  lists  cannot  be  given  here. 

297.  The  Type  un  ami  a  moi,  son  cousin  a  elle.  These,  and  like 
groups,  either  mean  '  of  mine '  etc.  (Un  ami  k  moi  le  dit  =  'A  friend 
of  mine  says  so'),  or  they  must  be  used  to  avoid  ambiguity,  or  for 
emphasis : 

n  lui  parle  de  ses  cousins  k  lui,  1  He  talks  to  her  about  his  [or 
et  elle  lui  parle  des  siens  k  elle.  Ais]  cousins,  and  she  talks  to  him 

about  hers. 

Note  that  son,  sa,  ses,  may  mean  either  *his'  or  *her,'  just  as  le  sien,  la 
sienne,  les  siens,  les  siennes,  may  mean  either  *his^  or  *hers.'    Note  also 
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that  mon,  ton,  son,  ma,  ta,  sa,  and  ses  are  never  normally  stressed ;  they 
are  proclitic  forms.  See  example  2.  (Note'le  sien  k  lui,  le  sien  k  elle,  etc.) 

Non  I  tu  es  mon  cousin  k  moi  I      2  No,  you  are  my  cousin ! 

Remark.  Groups  such  as  un  ami  k  moi(=  *a  friend  of  mine')  do  not 
necessarily  express  the  same  idea  as  un  de  mes  amis.  A  person  who  says 
une  cousine  k  moi  may  have  only  one  cousine.  *An  aunt  of  John's'  =  nne 
tante  k  Jean. 

Note.   *  I  am  the  master  of  them  all'  =  Je  suis  leur  maitre  k  tous. 

VARIOUS  EXERCISES     . 

(To  be  written)     • 

I.  Except  where  the  context  forbids,  change  the  person  or  num- 
ber, or  both,  of  each  of  the  datives  in  the  sixteen  numbered  examples 
in  §  295. 

II.  In  II  faut  qu*il  parle  a  subjunctive  is  cofuealed.  What  con- 
cealed datives  occur  in  §  295,  or  in  the  variants  which  you  have 
just  written  ?  How  can  we  discover  whether,  in  Mon  maitre  me  tient 
chaud  (§  44,  line  i),  me  is  an  accusative  or  a  dative? 

III.  Using  datives y  translate:  i.  He  had  stolen  all  that  money 
from  her,  and  he  gave  her  back  only  half  of  it.  2.  She  would  have 
lent  it  to  him  if  he  had  asked  her  for  it  (le).  3.  If  /  lent  money  to 
anyone  and  he  didn't  give  it  back  to  me,  I  should  tell  him  that  I  had 
given  it  to  him.  4.  Would  he  be  grateful  to  you  for  it  ?  No,  but  «iy 
money  might  be  useful  to  him. 

IV.  Translate:  i.  Some  friends  of  mine  (M.  et  Mme.  Dubois) 
are  having  their  portraits  painted.  2.  Hers  resembles  her,  but  his 
doesn't  resemble  him  at  all.  3.  If  I  were  having  mine  painted,  I 
shouldn't  like  to  have  it  (that  it)  resemble  m^. 

V.  Translate:  i.  An  aunt  of  mine  (his,  hers,  yours,  ours,  theirs) 
had  married  an  urible  of  John's.  2.  One  of  my  brothers  married  a 
cousin  of  his ;  he  had  only  one  (use  en). 
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CINQUANTE-HUITlfeME  LEgON 
COMBINATIONS  OF  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS 

298.      Table  showing  Usual  Combinations  of  Accusatives 
and  Datives 

a.  Before  the  Verb  (Proclitic).    Order :  Dative  -f  Accusative. 

(Occasionally  me  Py  etc.) 
(Occasionally  te  Py  etc.) 
(Occasionally  se  Py  etc.) 
(Occasionally  nous  Py  etc.) 
(Occasionally  vous  Py  etc.) 

6.  Before  the  Verb  (Proclitic).    Order :  Accusative  -|-  Dative. 

le  lui  la  lui  les  lui  (lui  y  does  not  occur) 

le  leur  la  leur         les  leur  (le  leur  y  etc.  are  avoided) 

c.  After  the  Verb  (Enclitic).    Usual  order :  Accusative  -f  Dative. 

-le-moi  -la-moi        -les-moi  -le-nous         -la-nous       -les-nous 

-le-toi  -la-toi  -les-toi  -le-vous         -la-yous       -les-yous 

-le-lui  -la-lui  -les-lui  -le-leur  -la-leur         -les-leur 

Combinations  with  y  and  en 

d.  Before  the 'Verb  (Proclitic).  e.  After  the  Verb  (Enclitic). 


me  le 

me  la 

me  les 

tele 

tela 

teles 

sele 

sela 

se  les 

nous  le 

nous  la 

nous  les 

vous  le 

vous  la 

vous  les 

m'en  t'en  s'en 

m'en  t'en  s'en 

nous  en  vous  en  s'en 

nous  en  yous  en  s'en 

m'y  t'y  s'y 

m'y  t'y  s'y 

nous  y  vous  y  s'y 

nous  y  vous  y  s'y 

Note  why  certain  forms  are 
(y  en  occurs  in  il  y  en  a  etc. 
(y-en  \or  y  en]  might  occur 


lui  en 

Pen 

leur  en 

les  en 


Py 

leury 

les  y 


-m'en 

-m'en 

-nous-en 

-nous-en 

[-m'y] 

[-m'y] 

-nous-y 

-nous-y 


-t'en 

-t'en 

-vous-en 

-Yous-en 

[-t'y] 
[-t'y] 

-vous-y 
-vous-y 


-lui-en 

-Pen 

-leur-en 

-les-en 

[-I'y] 

[-leur-y] 
-les-y 


duplicated.    Dubious  forms  are  in  [  ]. 
;  otherwise,  seldom.) 
:  Portes-y-en  =  '  Take  some  there  [thither].') 
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299.  Usage  is  not  consistent.  For  example,  before  verbs,  le,  la, 
les,  follow  pure  datives,  except  lui  and  leur  (§  298) ;  hence  me  le, 
te  la,  etc.;  but,  for  example,  me,  te,  nous,  vous,  dative,  must  not 
precede  the  accusatives  vous,  nous,  se,  te,  me,  nor  vjce-^ersa ;  nor 
can  datives  and  accusatives  having  the  same  form  (as  me  me  etc.) 
be  combined.    Study  the  following  examples  : 

On  ne  m'a  pas  prdsentd  k  lui.         1  I  haven't  been  presented  to  him. 

n  vous  aurait  prise  H  moi.  2  He  would  have  taken  you  from 

me. 
On  t*a  adress^  ll'nous.  3         YouVe  been  sent  to  us. 

Je  me  fie  H  lui  (k  vous  etc.).  4  I  trust  him  (you  etc^). 

In  example  i  we  could  not  use  lui  me,  nor  me  lui.  In  example  2 
either  me  vous  or  vous  me  would  be  wrong.  So  te  nous  or  nous  te 
in  example  3,  and  me  lui  or  lui  me,  etc.,  in  example  4. 

Remark.  On  se  vous  arrache  ('People  are  fighting  for  your  society,' 
*  You're  quite  the  rage,'  or  the  like)  is  wholly  exceptional ;  it  is  due  to  the 
analogy  of  On  se  Parrache  ('  Everybody  is  after  him,'  or  the  like),  in  which 
we  have  an  allowable  combination :  se  le. 

Rule.  A  stressed  form  with  k  (k  moi,  k  toi,  etc.)  is  required  (and 
a  pure  dative  is  ruled  out)  except  as  indicated  in  §  299.  (But  see 
§  298.) 

300.  Remarks,  i.  The  enclitic  forms,  -le-moi,  -le-lui,  etc.,  are  often 
written  without  the  second  hyphen;    also  without  either  hyphen. 

2.  The  form  lui-y  or  lui  y  is  avoided,  possibly  betause  of  its  sound, 
which,  in  rapid  speech,  would  hardly  differ  from  that  of  lui. 

3.  Living  French  of  all  kinds  has  a  fixed  series  of  arrangements  for  the 
proclitic  forms,  but  le  franpais  du  peuple,  folk-speech,  is  very  uncertain 
as  to  the  arrangement  of  enclitics^  and  here  the  literary  language  also  is 
uncertain  in  some  cases. 

^^    Thus  we  find  both  le  moi  and  moi  le,  both  le  nous  and  nous  le,  etc.,  as 
enclitics  \  but  only  me  le  and  nous  le  2^  proclitics.    See  Remark  5. 

4.  Before  the  verb,  y  and  en  always  follow  other  proclitics  (m'y,  m'en, 
etc.).  (Groups  such  as  II  m'y  en  a  parld  *He  spoke  to  me  there  about  it' 
are  avoided.) 

5.  After  the  verb,  especially  in  folk-speech,  we  may  hear  not  only 
I#aisse-m'y  ('Leave  me  there'),  but  also  Laisse-moi-s-y  [les  mwazi]  and 
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Laisse-y-moi.  M.  L^on  CMdat,  a  very  observant  grammarian,  remarks 
that  the  plain  people  are  uncertain  in  the  arranging  of  their  enclitics :  '  Le 
peuple  dit  un  peu  de  toutes  fagons';  but  he  adds  that  *  dans  la  bonn« 
langue  c*est  en  et  y  que  Ton  place  en  dernier  lieu  [* at  the  end  of  the  group'], 
aussi  bien  apr^s  le  verbe  qu'avant:  tirez  m'en  ['Get  me  out  of  it'],  donne- 
lui  en  [*Give  him  some;'  'Give  her  some'],  porte-1'y  ['Take  it  there,' 
i.e.  'Carry  it  there'],  suivez-nous  y  ['Follow  us  there  (thither)'],  mets-t'y 
['  Stand  there '].'  But  *  la  bonne  langue '  is  not  necessarily  the  language  actu- 
ally spoken,  and  a  form  like  mets-t'y  is  not  usual  among  the  educated. 
«  6.  In  the  older  grammars,  the  term  conjunctive  fornns  is  generally  used 
where  we  use  proclitic  and  enclitic^  and  the  term  disjunctive  is  used 
where  we  use  stressed^  Unstressed  (proclitic  or  enclitic)  and  stressed  are 
more  accurate. 

Position  of  the  Proclitics  in  certain  Infinitive  Constructions 

301.  With  dgrdir  or  pouyoir  or  vQiiloir,  as  auxiliaries,  the  proclitic 
pronoun  precedes  a  complementary  infinitive :  Je  dois  (peux,  veux) 
le  dire  'I  must  (can,  will)  say  it.'  The  order  Je  le  dois  dire  is 
archaic.  But  various  verbs  of  perception  Tas  ^uter,  entendre,  voir, 
etc.),  also  laisser  Met/  and  faire,*  make,'  *have'  (causal),  are  regularly 
preceded  by  proclitics  which  are  objects  (or  subjects)  of  following 
infinitives.    Translate  and  note  these  examples  :• 

1.  Je  le  vois  blesser.  ((^  Je  le  vois  venir.)  2.  Je  les  entends  louer 
3  •  "^  [louer  =  '  praise '].  {Cf.  Je  ^Vthtends  louer  leurs  amis.)  3.  EUe  les  a 
€Qa\xX€  blimer.  {Cf.  pile  les  a  ^outds  blinder  leurs  amis.)  4.  Je  le  laisse 
faire  par  d'autres.  {Cf  Je  le  laisse  partir.)  6.  Voici  ma  belle  Edition  de 
Daudet.  II  faut  que  je  la  fasse  relier  [relier  =  '  bind '].  {Cf  Pourquoi  me 
f ais-tu  sortir  ?) 

Remark.  In  n  se  le  volt  refuser  'He  sees  it  refused  (to)  him,'  the 
dative  (se)  and  the  accusative  (le)  belong  with  refuser,  as  in  Je  le  lui  refuse 
'I  refuse  it  to  him';  they  are  not  the  objects  of  voit.  Likewise,  in  11 
se  laissetrompef^  He  lets  himself  be  deceived'  ae  is  the  direct  object 
of  tromper.  * 
.  See  the  infinitive,  §  244. 

Query.  Why  is  the  arrangement  of  II  le  pourrlr^raincre  ('  He  will  be 
able  to  overcome  him')  archaic? 
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'  I  a.  The  complementary  infinitive  following  touter,  entendine,  ▼oir, 

/'  laisser,  faire  (causal),  etc.  may  have  a  reflexive  objgct— ^in  this 

/  position :  Je  les  entendais  se  plaindre  *  I  couljU«eSrmem  complain- 

l  ings^  Note  also 

I  1.  Tu  les  verras  s'msulter  =  You'll  see  them  insult  each  other.    2.  Vous 

\  nous  egt0Bda«^iOtIs'coiitredire  =  You  hear  us  contradict  one  another.    3.  On 

'^  Pavait  fait  s'asseoir  (or  simply  asseoir)  =  They  had  had  him  (her)  sit  down. 

ft.  The  following  examples  likewise  contain  no  forbidden  groups : 

1 .  5*  I'aurait  fait  te  r^pondre  =  That  would  have  made  him  answer  you. 
2.  Tout  oela  m'a  fait  me  demander  si  .  .  .  =  All  that  has  made  me  wonder 
whether  ...  3.  Aussi  priai-je  Huriel  de  me  laisser  le  \or  de  me  le  laisser] 
bien  observer  =  So  I  asked  Huriel  to  let  me  observe  him  carefully. 

Remark.  '  I  had  had  him  show  it  to  her'  =  J'avais  fait  (en  sorte)  qn'il 
le  lui  montrAt  (Z.  S,  montre),  or  possibly  Je  Pavais  fait  le  lui  montrer ;  it 
could  not  be  Je  le  lui  avais  fait  le  montrer,  nor  Je  lui  etc. 

EXERCISES  * 

I.  Show  that  you  know  what  enclitics  and  proclitics  can  be  joined 
to  the  positive  and  negative  imperative  forms  of  se  coucher  *(to)  lie 
down/  in  connection  with  both  y  and  li.  Give  two  examples  illus- 
trating le  fran9ai8  du  peuple  (see  Remarks).  Using  fais  and  faites, 
translate  *  Have  it  repeated  to  you  ^ ;  also,  '  Don't  let  it  be  repeated 
to  you.' 

II.  X^°)  object  to  something '=  s'oppcser  \  quelque  chose.  Trans- 
late, varying  it  with  four  different  subjects  and  four  different  objects, 
'Follow  us  there,  if  you  like;  we  shall  not  object.'  Use  suis,  qu'on 
suive,  suivez,  qu'ils  suivent. 

III.  Using  various  forms  of  the  positive  and  negative  imperatives 
of  parler,  persuader,  and  mener,  illustrate  with  six  different  reasonable 
sentences  the  combinations  under  §  298,  d. 

IV.  By  using  oth»r  tense-groups,  other  subjects,  and  other  un- 
stressed accusative  objects,  make  other  allowable  combinations  of 
six  of  the  typical  examples  under  §  299. 
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CINQUANTE-NEUVI^ME  LEgON 

XL  AND  LE  NEUTER 

302.  French  has  no  special  unstressed  forms  corresponding  to  *he' 
and  Mt ' :  Pleut-il  =  *  Is  it  raining  ? ' ;  Lit-il  = '  Is  he  reading  ?  *  However, 
il  =  '  it '  is  restricted  to  certain  locutions  and  to  certain  constructions. 

a.  Among  these  locutions  are  II  est  vrai  *It  is  true'  (but  C'eat 
faux  'It  is  false'),  II  me  semble  (without  que)  *It  seems  to  me,'  S'il 
Yous  plait '  If  you  please,'  etc. 

Remark.  With  various  3d  sg.  forms  of  plaire,  il  is  required  when 
there  is  no  reason  for  using  the  more  emphatic  pa  or  cela.  Note  also 
falloir:  Oui,  il  (le)  faut  *Yes,  it's  necessary'  etc.  (without  que). 

ft.  Among  the  constructions  are  these:  (i)  All  with  falloir  and 
other  verbs  having  only  one  form  (3d  sg.)  in  all  moods  and  tenses,  as 
s'agir :  II  s'agit  d'argent  *  It's  a  question  of  money '  etc.   Note  also  — 

(2)  n  est  (grand)  temps  *  It  is  (high)  time '  etc.,  with  or  without  que  + 
subjunctive  or  de  +  infinitive.   Also  after  other  adjectival  nouns. 

(3)  Almost  always  in  indicating  hours :  Quelle  heure  est-il  ?  II  est  trois 
heures  et  demie  *  It's  half  past  three.'    So  with  tot  *  early'  and  tard  'late.' 

(4)  Usually  in  describing  weather  phenomena ;  II  pleuvait  *  It  was  rain- 
ing,' II  tonne  *It's  thundering,'  etc.  When  no  simple  verb  exists,  with 
faire :  II  faisait  des  flairs  *  It  was  lightening,'  II  fait  froid  (chaud) '  It's  cold ' 
('hot'),  n  faisait  nuit  'It  was  dark,'  II  faitsoleil  'It's  sunny,'  etc. 

Remarks.  Colloquially,  pa  is  often  substituted  for  this  il :  ^^  pleut,  ^a 
fait  bien  chaud  ici,  etc.  But  this  pa  localizes  the  unknown  agent  somewhat 
and  tends  to  personify  it. 

By  analogy  to  II  fait  chaud  (sec  'dry';  humide  'wet,'  'moist';  etc.), 
colloquial  French  has  created  expressions  such  as  the  following,  both  seri- 
ously and  in  jest :  Qu'il  fait  soif  ici  I  =  '  What  a  thirsty  place  this  is ! ' 

(5)  Always  with  y  avoir,  used  impersonally  (only  3d  sg.) :  Qu'est-ce  qu'il 
ya?  'What's  the  matter?'  II  y  a  que  j'ai  une  affreuse  migraine  'The 
matter  is  that  I  have  a  frightful  sick-headache.' 

Remark  on  II  ^it  autrefois  une  reine  .  .  .  'There  was  once  a  queen.' 
As  a  substitute  for  II  y  a  etc.,  the  forms  II  est,  II  dtait,  etc.  (always  3d  sg.). 
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belong  purely  to  literary  French,  a  difference  due,  probably,  to  the  fact 
that  il  y  a  contains  a  clash  of  vowels  (y  a,  y  avait,  etc.)  not  allowed  by  the 
stricter  schools  of  modern  versifiers;  so  that  il  est,  il  £tait,  etc.,  being 
specially  favored  by  poets,  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  poetical  in  this 
impersonal  construction. 

(6)  n  commence  It  pleuvoii  'It's  beginning  to  rain.*  No  matter  what 
auxiliary  is  used,  the  impersonal  character  of  pleiiYOir  and  like  verbs  is 
preserved  by  the  neuter  il.  Hence,  e.g.,  n  a  dii  faire  trte  froid  ici  *It 
must  have  been  very  cold  here,'  II  ya  falloir  d^m^nager  '  It's  going  to  be 
necessary  to  move  out,'  etc. 

(7)  S'il  arrive  deux  dames,  faites-les  [le]  entrer  'If  there  arrive  two 
ladies,  show  them  in.'  Here  il  (neuter)  serves  to  suspend  the  plural  sub- 
ject. The  verb  is  always  third  singular.  Other  examples :  II  y  manquait 
deux  sous  'There  were  two  sous  lacking,'  or  II  leiu:  manquait  tant  de 
choses  '  They  lacked  so  many  things.'  Qu'est-ce  ^^t\  ^e  passe  ?  '  What  is 
it  that's  happening  ? '  Answer :  n  se  passe  des  choses  tr^s  drdles  '  There 
are  happening  some  very  funny  things.' 

Translate  the  following  idiomatically:  II  devait  fatalement  arriver  ce 
qui  est  arrive.  Also  this :  Jamais  il  ne  s'est  vu  un  comMien  de  cette  force 
('power').  Also  this:  De  toutes  leurs  provisions,  il  ne  leur  ^it  rest6  que 
quelques  bouteilles  de  vin. 

Remark.  In  the  theatrical  style  we  find,  not  II  survient  une  dame  (for 
'There  appears  upon  the  scene  a  lady,'  'Enter  a  lady')  nor  II  entre  un 
monsieur  (for  'Enter  a  gentleman'),  but  simply  Survient  une  dame  or 
Surviennent  des  dames,  Entre  un  monsieur,  etc.   Also  in  other  styles. 

c.  The  Types  U  est  possible  de  +  infinitive,  and  77  est  possible  que 
-h  a  finite  verb.  Here  il  (neuter)  is  general,  except  when  it  might  be 
taken  to  mean  'he.'  Various  adjectives  might  be  used.  (§§  214,  255.) 

d.  H  (neuter)  as  a  resumptive  pronoun.   Examples: 

Comment  ^  va-t-il?  'How  goes  it?'  Que  se  passe-t-il?  'What  is 
happening?'  etc.    Here  il  is  required.    See  §  146,  Remarks. 

303.  Le  (neuter)  where  English  seldom  uses  'it.'  Save  in  a  few 
set  phrases  (in  most  of  which  le  may  occur,  e.g.  j*esp6re  'I  hope,' 
tu  penses  *you  can  imagine,'  vous  savez  'you  know,'  etc.),  French 
generally  requires  le  when  some  sexless  antecedent  is  recalled.  Trans- 
late and  observe  all  the  following  examples : 
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1.  Ma  place  n'est  pas  ici,  vous  Tavez  dit.  2.  Monsieur,  j'dprouve  pour 
vous  la  plus  vive  sympathie.  Vous  le  sentez?  {Note  la,  then  le.]  3.  La 
bonne  action  de  votre  marquis  n'est  pas  si  belle  que  vous  le  pr^tendez. 
\Note  la,  then  le;  here  pr^endez  =  *  claim.']  4.  Gardez  vos  illusions,  si 
vous  le  pouvez.  5.  Ce  que  TEurope  admire,  TAsie  le  punit  \not  *  pun- 
ishes'!]. 6.  Je  te  parais  heureuse.?  Je  ne  le  suis  pas.  7.  Ma  presence  doit 
leur  sembler  Strange,  elle  ne  Test  pas. 

Remark.  In  examples  6  and  7  (with  Stre),  le  is  required  because  €tre  is 
required.  When  a  simple  Out,  monsieur,  or  Non,  madame,  or  the  like  suffices 
(Etes-Yous  heureuse  ?   Mais  oui  1),  le  +  Itre  is  not  good  French. 

a.  Examples  in  which  le  (neuter)  has  no  clear  antecedent : 
1.  n  ne  le  cMe  k  personne  *He  takes  a  second  place  to  none.'   2.  Vous 
Pemporterez  sur  eux  *  You'll  beat  them '  (*  leave  them  behind '  in  a  contest). 

ft.  Examples  of  elle  (nom.)  and  la  in  neuter  senses  (occasional) : 
1.  Le  Facteur  ['postman'].  —  On  trouve  ^tonnant  qu'une  receveuse 

des  postes  [*  post-office  girl ']  joue  du  piano.  —  RiRi.  —  ^a !  elle  est  bonne. 

[*  I  like  that ! '  possibly  cette  histoire.]    2.  ^a  vous  la  coupe !   (*  You  can't 

answer  that!'    Note  5^  vous  coupe  la  r^ponse.)   3.  Que  fais-tu?  —  Je  me 

la  coule  douce  (Tm  taking  it  easy,'  *  loafing'). 

304.  The  Stressed  Forms  with  Reference  to  Sexless  or  Inanimate 
Things.  When  y  ('to  it,'  'in  them,'  etc.),  en  ('of  it,'  'of  them,'  etc.), 
Ui-dessus  ('on  it,'  'on  them,'  etc.),  and  other  substitutes  are  not 
available,  sans  lui,  avec  enx,  entre  elles,  and  various  other  preposi- 
tional forms  are  used,  but  not  so  freely  as  we  use  'in  it,'  'from  it,' 
'through  it,'  'without  them,'  'by  them,'  etc.  in  like  cases.   Examples: 

1.  La  Yue  n'en  coiite  rien  'It  costs- nothing  to  look.'  C'cst  souvent 
par  elle  [la  vue]  qu'on  commence.  {Translate  this."]  2.  Nous  parcourrons 
ensemble  votre  manuscrit  *  We'll  peruse  your  manuscript  together.'  Je 
VOU8  promets  que  je  m'occuperai  de  lui  [i.e.  de  votre  manuscrit]  et  de  vous 
*  I  promise  you  I  will  give  attention  to  it  and  to  you.'  [  Why  would  en  be 
impossible  here^  unless  we  altered  as  follows  f  —  je  m'en  occuperai,  et  je 
m'occuperai  de  vous  aussi.]   Possibly,  the  manuscript  is  personified. 

Remark.  But  we  should  not  find,  e.g.,  le  long  de  lui  for  le  long  du 
trottoir  *along  the  sidewalk,'  or  the  like.  In  this  respect  French  usage  is  very 
uncertain.  In  case  of  doubt,  consult  the  two  vocabularies  at  the  end  of  this 
book,  both  for  prepositions  and  for  corresponding  adverbs.   Also  observe! 
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EXERCISES 

I.  Traduisez :  i.  If  the  weather  is  fine  I  never  complain,  but  I 
don't  like  storms  (oragea,  w.).  When  it  rains  or  blows  (faire  du  vent) 
I  seldom  go  out.  2.  Ordinarily,  I  spend  half  my  time  working  in 
my  garden ;  I  can't  work  in  it  if  it  has  been  raining,  especially  when 
it  has  poured.  3.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  rain,  if  I  happen  not  to  be 
(ne  pas  ^tre)  at  home,  I  hurry  (cours)  to  the  first  shelter  that  I  see 
and  stay  there.  4.  I  don't  like  lightning  (la  foudre) ;  I  can  say  so 
without  shame.  A  good  many  people  think  it  beautiful;  they  are 
free  to  admire  it  if  they  please  {use  5a).  They  and  I  are  not  of  the 
same  opinion.  5.  My  fear  (for  it  is  fear)  (il?  or  ce.?)  may  seem 
ridiculous  to  you ;  it  doesn't  seem  so  to  me^  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is.  6.  There  are  several  sorts  (esp^s,  /.)  of  courage ;  perhaps 
mine  is  not  the  best  of  them ;  but  it  is  mine.  Perhaps  (It  may  be 
that)  yours  is  not  so  different  from  mine  as  you  seem  to  believe. 
7.  I  have  not  yet  happened  to  be  struck  by  lightning;  but,  I  repeat,' 
I  am  afraid  of  it.  8.  Only  a  year  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  wha  had 
taken  refuge  (s'abriter)  under  a  tree  (there  was  no  other  shelter) 
was  hit.  Perhaps  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  (.  .  .  venu  \  I'esprit) 
that  trees  are  to  be  avoided  when  there's  lightning  {two  ways).  He 
had  a  narrow  escape  (Pa  ^happ^  belle;  cf.  manqu^  belle), and  he's 
no  longer  the  same  man. 

II.  Traduisez:  i.  Of  his  whole  fortune,  he  had  only  a  few  francs 
left.  2.  It  is  high  time  for  me  to  be  going  {use  subjunctive^  3.  It 
must  have  been  very  hot  here.  4.  What  time  was  it  when  it  began 
to  rain  ?  5.  Is  it  going  to  be  necessary  to  dine  out  1  There  must  be 
something  that  we  can  eat.  6.  What's  the  matter  .5*  What  has  hap- 
pened ?  There  couldn't  happen  anything  but  what  has  happened.  If 
I  had  foreseen  that  our  servant  would  be  so  stupid  !  You  would  have 
foreseen,  if  you  had  ever  understood  her.  7.  Albert,  if  there  should 
arrive  {B)  the  two  gentlemen  that  I've  spoken  of,  show  them  in. 

III.  {Oral.)  The  adverbial  use  of  apr^s,  avant,  avec,  etc.  to  avoid 
lui,  eux,  and  elle  or  elles  in  neuter  senses. 
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SOIXANTIEME  LECON 

OJV,   r,  EN  (CONXmUED) 

305.  L'on  (chiefly  a  literary  form)  often  occurs  after  et,  oil,  si 
(Mf),  que,  but  not  if  closely  followed  by  lui,  leur,  le,  la,  les;  hence, 
et  Pon  dit  cela,  but  et  on  le  dit,  etc.  With  this  reserve,  what  follows 
concerns  either  Pon  (generally  not  initial)  or  on. 

a.  On  must  never  be  replaced  with  il,  elle,  lis,  or  elles :  On  dit  ce 
qu'on  pense  *  One  says  what  he  (one)  thinks.' 

ft.  Its  only  reflexive  forms'  are  se,  soi,  or  soi-m^me;  its  only 
possessives  are  son,  sa,  ses  ('one's),  and  le  sien,  la  sienne,  les  siens, 
les  siennes;  and  its  verb  is  always  third  singular.  On  has  no  non- 
reflexive  accusative  or  dative ;  occasionally  vpus_js_iised— to-supply 
this  lack.    Examples : 

1.  On  croit  toujours  que  sa  fille  yous  ^essemble  =  One  always  imagines 
that  one's  daughter  resembles  one.  2.  J'avais  froid,  .  .  .  comme  lorsqu'un 
poison  VOU8  tue  =  I  was  cold,  .  ._.  as  when  a  poison  is  killing  you  (one). 
3.  On  sort,  on  rencontre  un  cr^ncier,  il  [le  crdancier]  yous  fait  une  sc^ne, 
et  YOilk  une  joum4e  fichue  =  One  goes  out,  one  meets  a  creditor,  he  makes 
a  scene  for  you  \that  is,  for  on !],  and  there's  a  day  gone  to  the  deuce. 

c.  On  may  have  a  plural  value,  and  may  even  be  followed  by  a 
plural  adjective  (including  such  as  loyanx).    Examples : 

1.  On  a  6t6  de  tels  amis !  =  virtually  We've  been  such  friends !  2.  On 
s'entend  si  bien,  nous  deux.  On  est  des  amis,  pas  vrai  ?  .  .  .  et  puis  aussi, 
on  est  des  fr^es  =  virtually  We  understand  each  other  so  well,  we  two. 
{But  how  can  we  translate  the  restf)  3.  Quand  on  sera  fatigues,  on 
s'assi^ra  =  virtually  When  we  get  tired,  we'll  sit  down. 

d.  On  may  become  feminine:  On  a  toujours  i\Jk  jeune  fille,  mais 
on  n'a  pas  toujours  i\k  belle  *One  has  always  been  a  young  lady 
(girl),  but  one  hasn't  always  been  beautiful.' 

306.  Y  occasionally  implies  prepositions  other  than  i.    Examples : 
1.  Ce  rddeur  trouva  la  maison  et  il  y  p6ntoa  =  This  prowler  found  the 

house  and  he  got  into  it.    (II  p6n^tra  dans  la  maison.)    2.  Tu  te  connais 
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en  tableaux.  —  Oui,  je  m'y  connais  =  You  are  up  in  pictures.- — Yes,  I  am, 
3.  Je  compte  sur  ta  tendresse.  —  Tu  y  comptes  beaucoup  trop  =  I  rely  upon 
your  affection.  — You  rely  on  it  far  too  much. 

a.  With  a  few  verbs  (e.g.  penser  and  it§  synonyms),  y  is  very  often 
used  instead  of  i  lui,  \  elle,  \  eux,  2i  elles,  standing  for  persons ;  and 
colloquially  it  may  even  represent  the  first  and  second  persons. 
Examples : 

1.  Vous  n'y  pensez  pas,  k  mot  I  =  You  don't  think  of  me !  {Miquette  et 
sa  mkre,  III,  15).  2.  Je  pensais  k  vous  .  .  .  Ne  souriez  pas!  J'y  pense 
tou jours  =  I  was  thinking  of  you  .  .  .  Don't  smile !  I'm  always  thinking 
of  you !  {Marquis  de  Priola^  I,  8). 

Remark.  In  the  speech  of  the  uneducated  (le  franpais  du  peuple),  y  is 
often  substituted  for  the  pure  dative  lui  (m.  or  f .) :  J'y  ai  dit  .  .  .  ^  I  said 
to  him  {or  her)  .  .  .' 

a07.  For  en  we  can  almost  always  substitute  de  -|-  a  noun  or 
de  -h  a  pronoun  of  the  third  person.  En,  pronoun,  cannot  always 
be  distinguished  from  en,  adverb.  Study  all  the  following  examples, 
translating  those  that  are  left  untranslated : 

a.  Indicating  separation  (test-words :  *  therefrom,'  *  thence,'  etc.) : 


1.  Quel  embarras!    Je  n'en  sortirai  plus  {i.e.  de  cet  embarras).    2.  Tu 
^as  ^t^  k  Rouen  ?  Jte^-^iafjp']^!  i{'^-.  ,1^  reviens  de  Rouen).    3.  Tout  en  trait 
chez  lui,  rien  ffen  sc^tait  (/T^.  <!e  chez  lui). 

ft.  Indicating  a  source  or  a  cause  (test-words:  'thereof,'  'thereby,' 
'  thereat,'  or  the  like) : 

1.  Personne  ne  comprenait  sa  maladie,  mais  il  en  mourait.  2.  II  existe 
'  des  devoirs  si  faciles  qu'ils  en  deviennent  sdduisants  (/.  e.  ils  deviennent 
s^duisants  [* enticing']  k  cause  de  leur  facility,  or  parce  qu'ils  sont  si 
faciles).  3.  Quel  toupet!  J 'en  suis  rest^  stup^fait.  ('What  cheek!  I'm 
still  dumfounded  by  it.')  4.  Blanche  rougit,  k  en  avoir  les  oreilles  cra- 
moisies.    (*  Blanche  blushed  so  that  -her  ears  turned  crimson.') 

c.  Implying  de  =  'of,'  'with  regard  to,'  or  the  like :  • 

1.  A-t-il  si  peur  de  la  mort?    Non,  il  n'en  a  pas  peur.   2.  Ce  qu'elle  est 

devenue.'*    Ma  foi,  je  n'en  sais  rien.    ('What  has  become  of  her?    Really, 

I  know  nothing  about  it.')    3.  Asseyez-vous,  je  yous  en  prie.   ('Sit  down, 

I  beg  you,'  or  'please';    i.e.  Je  vous  prie  de  vous  asseoir.)    4.  Votre 
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rapport,  j'en  suis  sur,  est  impartial.  \^Not  simply  je  suis  siir.]  5.  Sa 
famille?  Je  m'en  moque  de  sa  famille.  (*His  family?  What  do  I  care 
about  his  family?') 

Remark.  It  is  highly  characteristic  of  French  to  use  y,  en  (and  other 
unstressed  pronouns,  as  le  etc.)jn  this  pleonastic  fashion.  Note  exanjple  i 
in  §  306,  a^  and  example  5  in  §  307,  c.  Note  also  Oui,  je  les  connais,  ces 
raseurs  =  (word  for  word) '  Yes,  I  know  them,  those  deadly  bores.' 

d.  Expressing  cause  or  agency  (often  when  the  preposition  might 
be  par) : 

1.  Quelle  jolie  id^el  J'en  suis  charm^.  But^  when  the  assent  happens 
to  be  animate^  a  living:  creature^  en  ('thereby/  'by  hini/  ptr )  />  h'^^iUd 
to  past  i>articipin.l  r.nnxtructions  with  a  few  nierbs  iDhich.  for  the  most 
party  express  mental  ^^'ivitif'^  irnfhfi*-  thnti  phy^iml  acts :  2.  II  I'aime  et 
il  en  est  aim^.  (*  He  loves  her,  and  he  is  loved  by  her.')  3.  Et  la  foule,  il 
en  fut  suivi  jusque  chez  lui.  ('And  the  crowd,  he  was  followed  by  it  to  his 
own  door.') 

e.  En  as  a  partitive  pronoun  (test-word  :  *  thereof ') : 

1.  Des  enfants?  EUe  en  a  douze  \710t  Bile  a  douze]  =  Children?  She 
has  twelve.  2.  N6  k  Paris,  j'en  connais  tonn  Iffi  foine  tt  rrfinlffgJT"  Having 
been  born  in  Paris,  I  know  every  nook  and  comer  of  it.  3.  Quel  effort ! 
mais  PafEaire  en  valait  la  peine  [i.e.  de  Peffort]  =  What  an  effort !  But  the 
business  was  worth  it  [i.e.  was  worth  the  pains  required  by  the  effort. '\ 

Remark.  Here  again  (cf.  §  307,  ^,  Remark)  a  pleonastic  en,  having 
no  convenient  English  equivalent,  occurs  in  many  locutions,  especially  in 
very  colloquial  French.  Examples :  4.  En  voulez-YOUs  {slight  pause^  des 
homards?  =  Do  you  want  any  lobsters?  5.  En  voili  [slight  pause"]  des 
potins !  =  There's  gossip,  a  plenty !  6.  En  as-tu  [slight  pause"]  des  livres  I 
=  You  have  some  books !  7.  II  en  a  [slight  pause]  un  toupet !  =  He  has 
a  cheek,  hasn't  he !  —  (Sometimes  the  pause  is  marked  by  a  comma.) 

308.  Note  carefully  that  French  does  not  tolerate  the  omission  of  en 
in  partitive  sentences  referring  back  to  some  explicit  partitive  object : 

1.  Vous  avez  des  vaches  ?  You  have  some  cows  ?  Non,  mais  j'en  achHe. 
No,  but  I'm  buying  some.  Or,  Je  vais  en  acheter  deux  ou  trois.  Or  the 
antecedent  may  be  singular:  2.  Oh  est  ta  maison  ?  Where  is  your  house? 
Je  n'en  ai  pas,  j'en  fais  construire  une.  I  haven't  any.  Fm  having 
one  built. 
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309.  French  strongly  tends  to  avoid  en  in  referring  to  human 
beings  when  a  possessive  adjective  is  possible.    Hence : 

1.  Vois-tu  P^glise  ?  Do  you  see  the  church  ?  Je  n'en  vols  que  le  clocher. 
I  see  only  its  spire.  But^  2.  Vois-tu  ton  ami?  Do  you  see  your  friend? 
Je  ne  vols  que  son  chapeau.    I  see  only  h*s  hat. 

310.  En  occurs  in  many  idiomatic  locutions : 

1.  n  en  est  de  vous  comme  de  moi.  We  are  in  the  same  boat  (situation). 
2.  n  n'en  est  rien.  Nothing  of  the  sort  (is  true).  3.  Quoi  quHl  en  soit .  .  . 
However  that  may  be.   Etc. 

EXERCISES 

I.  ( Use  on,  y,  and  en  as  often  as  possible^  i .  One  hasn't  always 
as  many  friends  as  one  would  like  to  have.  2.  Do  we  ever  know 
how  many  we  have.**  3.  Sometimes  we  have  more  than  we  think, 
and  sometimes,  unfortunately,  we  have  less.  4.  I  can  rely  upon  all 
mine,  whatever  happens  to  me.     5.  They  can  trust  me  and  I  am 

^sure  that^can  trust  them.    6.  I  know  men  as  J  kpow  this  city;  apcj? 

"havingBeen  born  here,  I  know  every  nook  and  comer'of'it.^T^  You 
have  confidence  !  8.  /  have  had  some  friends  who  have  disappointed 
me.  9.  They  and  I  part  company  (se  s6parer);  after  that,  if  we 
meet  we  say  good-day  to  one  another,  and  that's  all.  10.  Often,  one 
has  been  on  such  friendly  terms ;  there  has  been  such  a  good  under- 
standing. II.  Then  one  loses  one's  money,  if  some  other  confounded 
thing  doesn't  happen  to  you  {omit  pas),  and  ...  12.  Then  you  find 
that  you  might  have  chosen  better  ones  (en  -f  infin, ;  no  uns  !). 

II.  I.  The  burglar  found  the  house,  but  couldn't  get  into  it.  2.  If 
he'd  got  into  it,  he  couldn't  have  got  out  (of  it).  3.  What  a  pity  that 
one  should  lose  other  people's  money  as  well  as  one's  own !  4.  One 
shouldn't  borrow  one's  friends'  umbrellas  if  one  won't  lend  them 
one's  own  (//.).  5.  If  one  borrows  anything,  he  should  return  it. 
6.  If  one  sees  oneself  refused  something  which  belongs  to  him,  he 
shouldn't  make  a  scene.  7.  When  one  makes  scenes,  one  may  lose 
lifiends  that  they  (?)  would  like  to  keep.  8.  It's  a  pity  to  lose  all 
one's  best  friends.  9.  When  one  has  only  oneself  to  amuse,  one  is 
very  much  (bien)  alone.  10.  Money  I  What  do*/ care  about  it?  I 
have  already  too  much.    11.  W^'re  not  in  the  same  boat! 
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SOIXANTE  ET  UNlfeME  LECON    * 

THE  DEFINITE  AND  INDEFINITE  ARTICLES 

311.  To  continue  §  38  and  §  46,  French  has  no  special  single' 
forms  corresponding  to  *one'  and  *a/  *an' :  Jean  n'eat  qu'un  enfant 
=  *  John  is  only  a  child ' ;  but  Mes  enf ants  ?   Je  n'ai  qu'un  enfant  I  = 

'  My  children  ?   I  have  only  one  child !  * 

But  (i)  after  pas  and  sans,  un  and  une  may  become  clearly  numerical; 
likewise  (2)  after  de  =  'than'  (plus  d'une  chose  'more  than  one  thing')  and 
(3)  in  Je  n'ai  qu'un  enfant,  un  is  slightly  stressed.  (4)  It  may  be  reenf creed 
by  seul ;  un  seul  enfant  '(just)  one  child,'  une  seule  fois  'once  (only).' 

312.  Un  (une)  is  omitted  in  many  locutions  which  arose  before 
either  article  was  used  so  much  as  both  are  now  (Latin  had  no 
article) : 

a.  Before  a  few  nouns,  subject  nominative  or  direct  object : 

1.  Pierre  qui  roule  n'amasse  pas  mousse.  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss  {Proverb).  2.  Nombre  (Quantity)  de  gens  le  croient.  A  number  of 
(Many)  people  believe  it.  3.  X  a  fait  faillite.  X  has  gone  bankrupt. 
4.  Vous  leur  rendrez  visite.  You  will  pay  them  a  visit.  5.  Trouvez  moyen 
de  le  persuader.  Contrive  to  persuade  him.  6.  Tu  n'as  pas  idte  comme 
cette  pi^e  est  chaude.   You  can't  imagine  Ijow  hot  that  ropm  is.    Etc. 

ft.  In  th^  predicate  nominative : 

1.  C'est  toujours  bon  signe  de  n'etre  pas  mort.  It's  always  a  good  sign 
not  to  be  dead.  2.  C'est  folie  que  dialler  jusqu'k  Lourdes.  It's  madness 
to  go  as  far  as  Lourdes.  3.  Ce  sont  choses  qui  ^onnent.  Those  are  things 
that  astonish  one.   (But  not,  e.g.,  Ce  sont  faits  qui  .  .  .) 

c.  Many  nouns  occur  without  either  article  in  set  phrases  beginning 
with  prepositions,  especially  with  \  avec,  de,  en,  par,  and  sans : 

1.  Je  me  suis  renseign^  ^  bonne  source.  I  got  my  information  at  the 
right  place  (at  a  good  source).  2.  Ah  I  ce  que  j'ai  M  k  dure  ^ol^  1  Oh, 
haven't  I  been  through  a  hard  school!  3.  Avec  (grand)  plaisirl  With 
(great)  pleasure !  {So  with  most  abstract  nouns.)  4.  Venez  de  bonne  heure. 
Come  early.    6.  Sers-lui  de  guide.    Serve  her  as  (a)  guide.    6.  De  fapon 
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(maniire)  ...  In  such  a  way  as  .  .  .  7.  Mettez  ga.  de  cdt^.  Lay  that 
aside.  8.  I^Kescendu  de  voiture,  .  .  .  Having  alighted  from  a  (his,  my,  etc.) 
carriage,  ...  9.  En  ▼oiture  I  (sai^f  by  trainmen  when  a  train  is  aboUt  to 
start).  10.  So  mooter  en  voiture  *to  get  into  a  carriage'  {but  not  monter 
en  train !),  ^ner  en  ville  '  to  dine  out '  {but  not  Itre  en  ^le ;  say  Itre  It 
P^le  *to  be  in  school').  11.  Par  bonheur  'fortunately.'  12.  Sans  lo^« 
*  without  (a)  law.'    Etc. 

rf.  Before  various  nouns  designating  types,  en  =  *  like  a,' '  as  a,'  etc. : 
1.  II  agira  en  p^re.  He  will  act  as  (a)  father.  2.  Bile  ^it  vetue  en 
(belle)  senrante.  She  was  dressed  as  a  (handsome)  servant.  3.  Conduis-toi 
en  braye  homme.  Behave  like  a  good  fellow.  4.  Nous  vivons  en  bona 
amis.  We  live  as  (like)  good  friends.  5.  Offrez-le-lui  en  cadeau.  Offer  it 
to  him  as  a  gift.  .    (• '  '  ' 

e.  Omitted  after  comme,  in  appositive  clauses:    „  r  .,.-  f  ^'  '^" 
1.  Comme  professeur,  B.  ne  yaut  pas  grand'chose.    As  a  teacher,  B. 
isn't  worth  much.    2.  Pendu  comme  yoleur  =  hanged  as  a  robber ;  but 
pendu  comme  un  volenr  =  hanged  Uke  a  robber.  , 

Remark.  Familiarly  before  abstract  nouns;  but  here  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily un  (une)  that  is  omitted:  Comme  g^nie,  X  n'est  pas  remarquable 
*As  a  genius  {or  In  respect  to  his  genius),  X  is  not  remarkable.' 

313.  Initial,  and  generally  in  other  positions,  appositive  nouns  take 
no  article : 

1.  P^re  de  onze  enfants,  ce  bon  Martin  ...  As  a  {better  A&  the)  father  of 
eleven  children,  this  good  Martin  ...  2.  Mais  lui,  soldat,  sayait  .  .  .  But 
he,  a  soldier,  knew  ...   3.  Chose  toange,  elle  .  .  .   Strange  to  say,  she  .  .  . 

314.  When  truly  predicate,  many  nouns  implyhig  activities  or 
qualities  are  treated  like  predicate  adjectives : 

1.  Je  suis  peintre  (en  b&timents).  I'm  a  (house-)painter.  2.  En  effet, 
ydus  n'ltes  point  homme  k  vous  laisser  prendre  yotre  diner.  In  truth,  you 
are  not  a  man  (the  man)  to  let  your  dinner  be  taken  from  you. 

Remarks.  In  the  plural,  des  often  occurs  (Nous  sommes  des  peintres, 
or  Nous  sommes  peintres),  especially  when  the  speaker  is  thinking  of  a 
number  of  persons  as  individuals  not  less  than  as  representatives:  Nous 
sommes  des  ouyriers  *  We're  workmen '  {are  of  that  class).  Ami  may  be 
either  noun  or  adjective :  Elles  sont  (tr^s)  amies  =  *  They're  (great)  friends,' 
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or  'They're  very  friendly  (with  each  other).'  When  a  noun  is  not  adjectival, 
un,  une,  des,  are  generally  required :  Mussel  est  un  vrai  poHe,  un  poHe  qui 
nous  fait  honneur  =  *  M.  is  a  true  poet,  a  poet  who  does  us  honor.' 

a.  Predicate  nouns  appositively  describing  a  past  state  or  the  result 
of  a  transformation  take  no  article : 

1.  Je  Pavais  yu  [lorsqu'il  dtait]  saute-ruisseau.  I  had  seen  him  (when 
he  was)  an  errand  boy.  2.  11  mourut  ath^.  He  died  an  atheist.  3.  Je 
vous  yerrai  (grand)  avocat.    I  shall  see  you  a  (great)  lawyer. 

ft.  A  predicate  noun  preceded  by  ce  +  6tre  requires  un,  une,  des  •. 

1.  C'est  un  peintre.  He's  a  painter.  2.  Ce  sont  des  acteurs.  They're 
actors.  3.  £t  puis  il  est  banquier  .  .  .  c'est  un  banquier !  .  .  .  {Le  Voyage 
de  M.  Perrichon^  fl,  5.) 

Remark.  C'est  chose  difficile,  'It's  a  difficult  thing,'  is  an  archaism; 
its  syntax  cannot  be  generalized.   C'est  probUme  difficile  could  not  occur. 

c.  After  y  ayoir  (impersonal)  un  and  uncr  are  often  omitted  : 
1.  S'il  y  a  moyen.    If  there's  a  way  (a  means).    2.  Aprte  -tz  il  y  a 
liaison.   After  -ez  linking  takes  place. 

rf.  After  ni  .  .  .  ni  or  an  initial  jamais  (* never'),  un  and  une  are 
often  omitted : 

1.  Cette  phrase  n'a  ni  queue  ni  tite.  That  sentence  has  neither  head 
nor  tail.  2.  Jamais  homme  {subject  nominative)  n'avait  dt^  plus  iyre. 
Never  had  a  man  been  drunker.  'V 

315.  Un,  une,  occurs  in  ellipses  (mostly  emotional)  and  before 
various  abstract  nouns  whose  English  equivalents  would  usually  not 
contain  *  a,'  *  an ' : 

1.  J'ayais  une  peur!  Was  I  frightened  \  2.  C'est  d'un  raide!  That's 
a  hard  one  (to  solve).  3.  EUe  parle  un  franpais  ezquis.  She  speaks 
(an  [.'^])  exquisite  French.  4.  II  jouissait  d'une  bonne  sant6.  He  was 
enjoying  good  health. 

EXERCISES 

I.  Translate,  noting  everything  that  concerns  either  article : 
A  .   .   . ,  nous   avions  comme   professeur  de  frangais  certain  1 
M.  Guyot,   ancien   eleve    ['graduate,'   *  alumnus']    de  Jiine   des 
meilleures   universit^s,   dont   je    ne   me   rappelle   plus   le   nom.    3 
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Voyageur  de.  nature,  et  tres  doue  en  fait  de  langues,  il  savait 
un  tas  de  choses  int^ressantes.    Comme  competence  linguistique,     5 
k  coup  siir  il  ne  le  cedait  a  personne.    II  savait  \  fond  sa  langue 
matemelle  —  nous  en  savions  certainement  moins  que  lui  I  7 

M^me  lorsqu'il  avait  affaire  \  quelque  cancre,  il  trouvait  tou- 
jours  moyen,  de  fa^on  ou  d'autre,  de  lui  faire  pendtrer  dans  la  tdte    9 
pourquoi  on  doit  dire  telle  chose,  pourquoi  telle  autre  est  k  dviter. 

M.  Guyot  aimait  surtout  k  nous  parler  d'archaismes.    Je  me    11 
souviens  qu'un  jour,  en  lisant  Colotnba^  roman  de  Merimee,  on 
avait  rencontr^  ceci:  «...  exprimant  la  surprise  aussi  clairement    13 
que  chien  le  peut  faire  ».    «  Croyez-vous,  nous  demanda-t-il,  que 
Tauteur  ait  oubli^  de  mettre  un  ////  devant  son  chien  ?  Mais  pas  du    15 
tout.    II  I'a  omis  consciemment,  cc  //«,  et  il  I'a  omis  parce  que  le 
groupe  aussi  clairement  que  se  trouve  etre  precis^ment  Tun  de    17 
ceux  qui  garden t  une  syntaxe  ancienne.  Des  mains  blanches  comme    . 
neige^  ou  bien  Je  le  briserai  comme  verre — vous  voyez  bien  que  ce    19 
sont  Ik  aussi  des  fa^ons  de  parler  archaiques.    Autrefois,  rien' 
n'emp^chait  de  dire  dgalement  voler  comme  mouches  ou  clair  comme   2 1 
eau,   Autres  temps,  autres  moeurs.  » 

II.  Traduisez:  i.  As  a  teacher,  Mr.  S.  was  not  worth  much;  the 
one  that  we  have  now  manages  (contrives)  to  interest  even  the 
dunces.  2.  Instead  of  saying  that  such  and  such  a  thing  is  correct, 
whereas  something  else  is  not,  he  explains  carefully.  3.  He  manages 
to  interest  everyone ;  you  have  no  idea  how  ingenious  he  is  I  4.  Some- 
how or  other,  he  always  seems  to  know  what  mistakes  we  have  made. 
5.  Although  he  is  not  a  Parisian,  they  say  that  he  knows  French 
thoroughly.  6.  As  for  competence,  he  is  certainly  a  good  deal  more 
learned  than  Mr.  S.;  and  he  is  as  agreeable  as  a  man  can  be,  but 
he  isn't  a  man  to  let  himself  be  taken  in  (attraper). 

III.  Traduisez:  i.  Are  you  a  painter?  No,  sir,  I  am  a  lawyer. 
2.  This  man  is  not  a  poet,  he  is  a  painter.  I  knew  him  as  an  errand 
boy.  3.  Strange  to  say,  I  have  never  read  a  word,  not  a  single  word, 
of  Latin.  4.  I  advise  you  to  read  Colomba,  a  novel  by  Mdrimde. 
5.  The  story  that  I  have  just  read  has  neither  head  nor  tail.  6.  If 
it's  possible  {use  moyen),  you  must  pay  me  a  visit 
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SOIXANTE-DEUXIEME  LECON 
THE  DEFINITE. ARTICLE 

316.  To  continue  §  49,  French  almost  always  uses  its  definite  article 
(Particle  d^fini)  where  English  requires  *  the/  and  in  some  other  cases. 

317.  The  Generic  Article  ^in  determinate  groups  embracing  all  that 
the  noun  can  embrace).    Additional  examples : 

1.  La  p&tisserie  est  une  branche  de  Parchitecture.  Pastry-making  is  a 
branch  of  architecture.  2.  Rien  n'est  capital  pour  le  maintien  de  Pordre 
comme  de  taire  le  mal.  Nothing  is  so  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  order 
as  to  say  nothing  about  evil.  3.  Comment  sont  nfes  les  religions  ?  How 
did  religions  arise .'' 

Remarks,  (i)  Proverbs  and  other  locutions  may  preserve  former  syn- 
tax :  Noblesse  oblige.  Que  justice  soit  faite  '  Let  justice  be  done/  or  ^  Let 
the  law  be  fulfilled.'  (2)  After  parler,  le  is  usually  omitted  ;  II  parle  (le) 
franpais,  or  II  parle  admirablement  (le)  fran^is,  or  VL  parle  (le)  fran^is  It 
menreille,  etc. ;  but  usually  .  .  .  bien  le  .  .  .  (Cf.  §§58,  320.) 

318.  Partitive  Groups.  After  de  a  noun  may  be  understood  parti- 
tively  even  though  not  preceded  by  a  partitive  word :  parler  d'amour 
=  '(to)  talk  of  love-making';  parler  de  Pamour=  *(to)  talk  of  love' 
in  all  its  phases. 

a.  (Query.)  What  value  has  the  article  in  the  following  examples 
(to  be  translated)  t 

1.  Vous  avez  du  temps  et  de  la  patiencp :  si  vous  aviez  de  Targent,  rien    " 
ne  vous  manquerait.   2.  Ues  j<&urs,  des  semaines  ont  pass^.   3.  Un  employ^ 
^tait  en  train  de  mettre  des  livres  dans  des  caisses  (  boxes  'kjjt.  J^  mang^ 
des  cdtelettes  avec  des  pommes  de  terre  ('potatoes').   6.  C^est  du  chinois. 
6.  Ce  sont  des  sottises  (*  foolish  things,'  etc.). 

ft.  (Query.)  Why  no  article  in  the  following  examples  (to  be 
translated)  ? 

1.  Un  employ^  mettait  de  gros  livres  dans  d'^normes  caisses.  2.  II 
mangeait  de  bonne  viande  et  buvait  de  bon  vin. 
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c.  Query.  When  an  adjective  and  a  noun  have  become  a  com- 
pound noun,  how  is  the  article  affected  ?    Examples  : 

1.  Void  des  petits*pains.   2.  C*^taient  des  jeunes  filles-fran9aises. 

d.  Note  again  the  distinction  made  in  b  and  c ;  then  state  what  has 
become  of  this  distinction  in  the  follo\yin2:  examples : 

1.  II  y  avait  oeaucoup  de  bonneyviande  et  (beaucoup)  de  petits/ pains. 
2.  Je  ne  vois  pas  de  jeunesJfilles. 

€.  Expressions  such  as  jouer  du  Chopin  *  (to)  play  some  Chopin' 
and  lire  du  Moli^re  *(to)  read  some  Moli^re'  follow  the  analogy  of 
manger  du  pain. 

Note  how  this  partitive  construction  has  been  extended  in  very 
colloquial  speech : 

1.  II  avait  chass^  du  tigre.  He  had  hunted  tiger.  [Cf.  II  avail  tu^  du 
gibier  =  He  had  killed  some  game.]  2.  C'est  un  diner  s^rieux,  avec  du  mi- 
nistre  [=  'cabinet-minister';  substitute  du  potage],  du  directeur  de  journal 
[=  *  managing  editor';  substitute  du  rosbif],  du  grand  docteur  [=  Meading 
medical  man ' ;  substitute  de  la  fine  champagne  =  *  brandy-cordial ']. 

/.  Colloquial  French  and  le  franjais  du  peuple  (often  the  same 
thing)  tend  to  use  du,  de  la,  des,  even  when  a  non-compounding 
adjective  precedes  the  noun : 

1.  EUe  avait  des  petits  amis  =  She  had  some  little  friends  =  Bile  avait 
de  petits  amis.  2.  Voilk  <du  bon  vin  =  There  is  some  good  wine  =  Voilk 
de  bon  vin.  .       ^    (Jf^^M^,^  j^ 

319.  De  (truly  prepositional)  +  noun  without  the  article. 

a.  After  many  verbs  we  find  an  adverbial  group  consisting  of  de 
-h  noun  and  expressing  sjjurce,  ^iuse,  material,  instrument : 

1.  Je  meurs  de  faim  et  de  fatigue.  Fm  dying  of  hunger  and  fatigue. 
{But  La  faim  et  la  fatigue  me  tuent.  Hunger  and  fatigue  are  killing  me.) 
2.  Elle  rougirait  de  honte.  She  would  blush  for  shame.  {But  La  honte  la 
ferait  rougir.    Shame  would  make  her  blush.) 

Remark.  In  most  such  cases  the  noun  following  de  is  not  determinate 
(definite  or  all-inclusive)  but  more  or  less  partitive,  as  in  parler  d'amour^ 
cf.  parler  de  Tamour.  Inasmuch  as  we  find  e.g.  employer  des  outils  '(to) 
employ  tools,'  we  might  expect  'logically'  to  find  se  servir  de  des  outila 
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'(to)  make  use  of  tools';  but  such  groups  do  not  occur.    Many  verbs  show 
the  construction  exemplified  by  mourir  de  faim  etc. 

ft.  When  de  = 'concerning,'  *in  regard  to/  the  article  is  ^eneral/^ 
before  nouns  embracing  anything  in  its  entirety :   Nous  parlohs  de 
I'&ectricit^  /  We  are  talking  ol  electricity '  (in  its  many  manifestations). 

Remark.  Here  again,  if  the  noun  is  more  or  less  indeterminate  (not 
all-inclusive,  not  clearly  specific),  the  article  is  usually  omitted :  Je  me  suis 
tromp6  de  nom  'I  got  the  wrong  name'  ('I  made  a  mistake  as  to  names,' 
'as  to  the  name'). 

c.  When  de  betokens  separation  ('  from  \  the  noun  may  be  deter- 
minate, as  in  un  mot  emprunt^  du  grec  '  a  word  borrowed  from  (the) 
Greek';  but  usually  no  article  occurs.  Note  se  passer  de  vin  *(to) 
get  along  without  wine'  (all  wine),  sortir  de  table  '(to)  rise  from 
table'  (often  a  particular  table),  etc. 

Remark.  Such  groups,  illustrating  a  usage  once  universal,  are  numerous ; 
but  the  modern  tendency  is  different.  Note  sortir  du  college  '(to)  leave 
school,'  emprunter  de  certains  amis,  .  .  .  de  quelques  amis  '(to)  borrow 
from  friends*  (not  emprunter  d'amis),  arracher  de  ma  (sa,  cette)  tranquillity 
*(to)  snatch  from  my  (his,  that)  tranquillity'  (not  arracher  de  tranquillity), 
tomber  du  lit  '(to)  fall  out  of  bed'  (cf.  descendre  de  voiture),  etc. 

d.  After  certain  adverbs  a  noun  may  be  determinate  or  vague : 

J'habitais  loin  des  yilles,  prfes  de  tribus  sauvages  =  I  was  living  far 
from  [all]  cities,  near  wild  tribes. 

«.  After  numerous  adjectives  requiring  de  before  a  noun  cQmple- 
ment  the  article  is  omitted,  as  in  English,  unless  the  noun  is 
determinate : 

1.  La  bouteille  est  pleine  de  poison,  du  poison  que  tu  y  as  mis.  The 
bottle  is  full  of  poison,  of  the  poison  that  you  put  in  it.  2.  EUe  dtait 
raTiasante  de  yenre  et  de  jeunesse.  She  was  entrancing  through  [because 
of  her]  sprightliness  and  youth. 

/.  Adjectival  complements  of  nouns  that  imply  partition  contain 
no  article  unless  they  are  made  specific : 

Un  yerre  de  yin  'a  glass  of -wine,'  un  kilo  de  pommes  'a  kilo  of  apples,' 
una  dizaine  de  bougies  'about  ten  wax  candles,'  etc. 

-7 
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Note  also  this  type:  une  table  de  chSne  'an  oak  table/  une  esp^ 
d'ammal  *a  sort  of  animal/  trois  jours  de  marche  'a  three-day  walk/  etc. 

Note  how  old  usage  and  the  modern  tendency  clash  in  the  following : 
Le  del  de  la  nuit  \article\  par  les  beaux  mois  d'6t^  \no  article\  deyenait 
une  esp^  de  carte  =  The  night  sky,  in  the  fine  summer  months,  became 
a  kind  of  map. 

g.  Similarly,  all  quantitative  pronouns,  positive  or  negative,  and 
nearly  all  quantitative  nouns  (as  in/): 

Assez  (beaucoup,  peu,  trop)  de  bont^  =  Enough  (much,  littie,  too  much) 
kindness  etc. ;  but  note  la  plupart  des  gens  =  most  people,  and  note  the 
adverb  bien  in  bien  des  gens  =  many  people  (cf.  bien  bon  =  very  good). 

A.  Old  and  Modem  Groups.  Further  Remarks.  Le  Palais  de  Justice,  a 
name  given  to  the  main  Law  Courts  of  Paris,  contrasts  with  (le)  Palais  de 
la  Paix  *(the)  Palace  of  Peace'  at  the  Hague,  and  this  with  juge  de  paix 
*  justice  of  the  peace.*  So  le  ministre  de  la  guerre  *the  minister  for  war' 
contrasts  with  un  conseil  de  guerre  *a  council  of  war.'  Which  of  these 
illustrate  the  modern  tendency? 

EXERCISES 

I.  Traduisez :  i.  Painting  is  an  art  and  war  is  an  art.  But,  in 
speaking  of  war,  most  people  say  that  it  is  a  science.  2.  The 
sciences  are  exact.  In  many  respects  war  is  exact,  but  it  is  not 
truly  a  science :  k  makes  use  of  science.  ( Use  both  se  sert  and 
emploie.)  3.  The  study  of  languages  resembles  that  of  biology 
(biologie, /),  for  in  each  case  we  study  forms  that  have  been  bom 
and  that  have  died,  or  that  will  die.  4.  x^ll  forms  are  changing  every 
day,  and  all  studies  are  constantly  changing.  5.  Upon  leaving  school 
I  decided  {A  p.p.)  to  become  a  philologist  (philologue).  6.  Philology 
(philologie)  never  made  anybody  rich  (enrichir),  but  money  isn't 
everything.  If  one  has  enough  to  live  on  (de  quel  .  .  .),  one  can 
get  along  without  wealth  (la  richesse;  N.B.).  7.  I  am  studying 
French  and  other  languages.  8.  I  speak  French  and  I  can  read 
German.  9.  Many  of  the  books  that  I  have  to  read  are  devoid 
(d^pourvu)  of  interest;  others  are  full  of  good  ideas. 

II.  Variations  of  the  examples  in  §§  31 1-3 19. 
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SOIXANTE-TROISlfeME  LEgON 

THE  ARTICLES  (CONTINUED) 

320.  Omission  of  the  Article  after  certain  Transitive  Verbs.  Ex- 
amples : 

pai  frold,  j'al  faim,  j'ai  self,  1  Pm  cold,  hungry,  thfrsty,  afraid, 

j'ai  pear,  j'ai  besoin  de  secours.  I  need  help. 

Ayez  courage,  ayez  bon  espolr.  2         Have  courage,  be  quite  hopeful. 

J'ailafifevre[iV.^.],oh!  comma  3  I  have  the  [?]  fever.  Oh,  how 
la  t^  me  fait  mal  I  my  head  hurts ! 

Note  also  avoir  tort  (raison)  ^(to)  b^  wrong  (right)';  demander  pardon, 
donner  avis,  *(to)  give  notice';  faire  fausse  route,  *(to)  go  astray,'  *take  the 
wrong  course';  fausser  compagnie  k  quelqu'un  *(to)  give  one  the  slip'; 
farmer  boutique  *(to)  shut  up  shop';  prendre  cong^'*(tu)  UiUo  luavu',  -etc. 

Remark.  Many  such  locutions  might  be  quoted  (especially  with  avoir 
and  faire).  Whether  in  daily  use  or  not,  they  all  show  archaic  syntax,  for 
we  cannot  say  e.g.  aimer  attention,  nor  souSrir  douleur,  nor  6viter  chaud 
etc.    Such  groups  are  relics  of  a  grammatical  life  now  extinct 

Note.  Sometimes  French  uses  the  simple  definite  article  where  we 
might  expect  some  other  modifier,  as  in  faire  la  pais  *(to)  make  peace,' 
garder  le  lit  '(to)  stay  in  bed,'  Itre  an  lit  '(to)  be  in  bed,'  ne  pas  avoir  le 
sou  *(to)  be  penniless,'  cracher  le  sang  (or  du  sang)  '(to)  spit  blood,'  arrSter 
quelqu'un  du  geste  '(to)  stop  some  one  with  a  gesture,'  etc. 

321.  Omission  of  the  Article  after  en.  Nearly  all  the  many  locutions 
containing  en  arose  before  the  article  had  gained  its  present  ascend- 
ancy;  hence  en  is  almost  never  followed  by  le,  la,  les;  whereas  dans, 
a  truly  living  preposition,  always  takes  the  article  (definite  or  indefi- 
nite), or  some  other  adjectival  modifier,  before  all  common  nouns. 

Hence  diner  en  ville  '(to)  dine  out,'  and  aller  de  ville  en  ville  '(to)  go 
from  town  to  town*;  hence  voyager  en  pays  lointains  '(to)  travel  in  distant 
countries,' but  voyager  dans  des  pays  lointains.     ^  .  *^  f    •    -*    •   *^   -* 

On  volt  un  arc-en-ciel '  One  sees  a  rainbow,'  but  On  voit  des  Voiles  dans 
le  del  'One  sees  stars  in  the  sky.'  Similarly,  en  mer  'at  sea'  and  en 
France  'in  France'  are  old  groups,  and,  like  un  conte  en  Pair  'an  idle  tale,' 
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they  take  us  back  to  a  time  when  en  could  occur  freely  without  the  article 
and  was  sometimes  used  with  it.  In  non-figurative  language  we  should 
generally  find  dans  Pair:  'the  birds  in  the  air'  les  oiseauz  dans  Pair,  not 
les  oiseauz  en  Pair. 

a.  En  pleine  campagne  ('out  in  the  country'  etc.),  en  pleine  mer  ('well 
out  at  sea'),  en  plein  moyen  Age  ('in  the  heart  of  the  Middle  Ages'),  etc., 
show  a  living  construction  frequent  with  plein,  but  they  contrast  with  ^  la 
campagne  ('  in  the  country '),  au  moyen  Age  ('  in  the  Middle  Ages '),  etc. 

ft.  After  certain  verbs  the  noun  object  of  en  requires  no  article  : 

Sa  richesse  consiste  en  moutons.     1  His  wealth  consists  in  sheep. 

Tournez  pa  en  sens  inverse.  2         Turn  that  in  the  opposite  di- 

rection. 

Veuillez  mettre  cela  en  musique.     3         Be  so  good  as  to  set  that  to 

music. 

Elle  fut  change  (transform6e)     4  She  was  turned  into  a  fairy, 

en  f6e. 

c.   Before  many  abstract  singular  nouns  describing  a  condition : 
(Agir)  en  silence,  (etre)  en  yacances  (* . . .  holiday '  etc.),  (vivre)  en  paix,  etc. 

rf.   Before  concrete  nouns,  singular  or  plural,  naming  a  substance : 

Une  montre  en  or  {or  d*or)  'a  gold  watch,'  dix  mille  francs  en  or  'ten 
thousand  francs  in  gold '  (cf .  un  louis  d'pr  '  a  gold  louis,'  a  coin\  etc. 

Note.  The  use  of  en  and  de  without  the  article  before  names  of 
countries  is  considered  in  §§  332-337. 

322.  Omission  of  2e,  2a,  /es,  after  d,  ovec,  and  other  prepositions. 

Usage  varies ;  in  some  cases  omission  is  exceptional  (archaic  groups), 
in  others  not. 

fl.  After  2i.  Old  (excepJjJQnal)  syntax  is  exempHfied  by  condamn^  k 
mort  *  condemned  to  death';  living  syntax  by  condamn^  k  Pexil 
(^ exile').    Note  also  — 

1.  Je  yais  ^  confesse  '  I  go  to  confession,'  but  Je  rais  ^  la  messe  '  I  go 
to  mass.'  2.  Je  teste  i  bord  du  bateau  'I  remain  on  board  the  boat,'  but 
au  bord  de  la  rivifere  'on  the  bank  of  the  stream.'  3.  Void  des  rerres  IL 
vin  '  Here  are  some  wine-glasses,'  but  un  pot  au  lait  {or  un  pot  ll  lait)  '  a 
milk-pitcher,'  or,  in  Britain,  'a  milk-jug';  in  La  Fontaine's  fable, ' milk-jKul,' 
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Remarks.  Un  homme  k  id^s  *a  man  of  ideas'  is  a  mociern  group, 
but  patterned  after  many  phrases  made  long  ago;  so  too  un  monsieur  k 
redingote  *a  gentleman  in  a  frock-coat';  une  femme  aux  cheyeux  noirs  'a 
woman  with  black  hair,'  and  like  groups,  must  have  the  articte,  because 
une  femme  k  cheveux  is  not  possible.  We  can  say  un  chapeau  k  plumes  '  a 
hat  with  feathers,'  because  plumes  is  here  indeterminate  (vague,  partitive). 
Une  boite  aux  lettres,  *  a  letter-box,'  *  post-box,'  disagrees  with  un  chapeau  k 
plumes,  but  follows  the  analogy  (pattern)  of  la  boite  aux  lettres«  Cf.  §  331. 

ft.  After  avec.  Generally  no  article  before  singular  abstract  indeter- 
minate nouns :  avec  plaisir  (never  avec  du  plaisir)  ^  with  pleasure '  etc. 

Remark.  Never  avec  du  plaisir  because  usage  allows  no  alteration  of  the 
set  phrase  avec  plaisir ;  but  avec  de  la  prudence  is  possible  //'  we  mean  ^  with 
a  certain  amount  of  prudence.'  Avec  viande  (for  '  with  meat ')  is  excluded  be- 
cause viande  (la  viande)  is  something  concrete ;  avec  plaisirs  cannot  occur 
because  plurals  are  barred ;  vieille  dame  avec  enfants  (*  old  lady  with  chil- 
dren'), or  chambre  avec  bain  (*room  with  bath')  is  French  'telegraphese.' 

c.  After  aprSs  (* after'),  avant  ('before,'  in  time),  contre  ('against'), 
and  devant  ('  before,^  in  space),  omission  of  the  article  is  rare ;  after 
dans  it  is  never  omitted  except  before  names  of  persons  or  towns. 
For  outre,  pour,  sauf,  sous,  sur,  and  k  travers,  note  the  following 
exceptional  groups  (mostly  archaisms)-, 

Outre-mer  *over  sea(s),'  outre  tombe,  d'outre-tombe,  '(from)  beyond  the 
tomb,'  pour  affaires  pressantes  'for  (upon)  urgent  business,'  un  laissd- 
^  pour-compte  '  a  misfit,'  sauf  correction  '  with  allowance  for  possible  errors,' 
sous  condition  'upon  \fiot  'under']  condition,'  sous  main  'underhandedly,' 
sous  terre  'underground,'  mettre  sur  papier  '(to)  set  down  in  writing,' 
Bar-sur-Aube  '  Bar-on-Aube '  (a  town  on  the  river  Aube),  k  travers  champs 
'across  country,'  etc. 

d.  For  par  note  the  old  group  apprendre  par  coBur  *(to)  learn  by 
heart,'  and  the  typical  new  group  apprendre  par  P^tude  '(to)  learn 
through  study.' 

Compare  d^ouvrir  par  hasard  '(to)  discover  by  chance'  (indeterminate) 
with  attribuer  au  hasard .'  (to)  attribute  to  chance '  (in  all  its  possible  phases). 
This  distinction  is  not  consistently  carried  out :  ouvrir  au  hasard  =  '  (to) 
open  at  random.' 
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«.  After  'sans  the  indefinite  article  usually  becomes  emphatically 
numerical:  sans  un  (seul)  ami  *  without  even  one  friend'  (§  311). 
The  definite  article  usually  makes  the  noun  determinate: 

1.  Sans 'argent,  sans  pain,  sans  amis,  peut-on  Itre  heureuz?  Without 
money,  without  bread,  without  friends,  can  one  be  happy?  But  Sans  la 
science,  la  soci^t^  redeviendrait  barbare.  But  for  science  [in  all  its  phases] 
society  would  become  barbarous  again.  2.  Sans  la  lune,  il  n'y  aurait 
pas  de  mar^.  But  for  the  moon,  there  would  be  no  tides.  But  C'^tait 
une  nuit  sans  lune.  It  was  a  moonless  night.  Study  also  the  following : 
3.  Peuz-tu  faire  pa  sans  qu'U  y  ait  d'erreur  or  d'erreurs,  or  {popularly)  des 
erreurs  ?  Can  you  do  that  without  there  being  a  mistake  ?  or  . . .  mistakes? 
Similarly^  sans  perdre  de  temps  or  (popularly)  sans  perdre  du  temps. 

/.  After  de  nouns  without  either  article  are  numerous :  d'abord  *  at 
first,'  de  concert  *  jointly,'  etc. 

EXERCISES 

I.  Vary  and  combine  the  examples  in§§3i7-3i9. 

II.  Traduisez :  i.  Le  Gros  and  I  had  gone  from  town  to  town 
without  finding  work,  and  one  evening  he  slipped  away  from  me. 
2.  If  he  had  taken  leave  like  a  gendeman  (.  .  .  galant  homme),  I 
might  have  regretted  his  departure,  but  I  don't  like  men  who  act 
underhandedly.  3.  Le  Gros  had  told  me  that  at  Bar-on-Aube  he 
had  an  uncle  who  would  be  able  to  make  use  of  us.  That  uncle 
ceased  to  interest  me.  4.  After  a  two-hour  walk  across-country  and 
on  roads  where  I  met  nobody,  I  arrived  at  (dans)  a  village  where 
everyone  seemed  to  be  in  *bed.  But,  luckily,  the  inn  (auberge,  /.) 
had  not  yet  closed  (reflex^.  So  I  entered  and  asked  for  a  room  — 
not  *a  room  with  bath 'I  simply  a  room.  5.  I  was  hungry,  very 
hungry  {simply  trSs  faim),  and  I  must  have  looked  like  a  tramp 
(chemineau),  but  they  (not  ils)  showed  me  a  room  and  gave  me 
something  to  eat,  good  chops  with  potatoes.    I  ate  a  good  deal, 

for  I  was  almost  starving  (no  adv,),    6.  To  pay  for  that  meal,  alsfl  <*^»^ 
for  the  room  and  my  breakfast  the  next  morning  (le  lendemain  V^^ 
matin),  I  had  three  francs  left.    That  was  all.    What  was  I  going   O* 
to  tell  these  good  people? 
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SOIXANTE-QUATRlfeME  LEgON 

THE  DEFINITE  ARTICLE  (CONTINUED) 

323.  The  Definite  Article  before  Names  of  Persons.  Family  names 
(les  noms  de  faniille)  containing  le  or  la  H-  adjective  have  ceased  to 
be  variable  in  ordinary  usage.  Hence  Madeleine  Leroux  and  Pierre 
Larousse ;  also  Je  parle  de  Le  Sage  (not  Je  parle  Du  Sage) ;  also  aux 
Le  Sage,  une  Le  Sage,  etc. 

Remarks.  Formerly  in  borrowing  Italian  family  names  the  French 
followed  Italian  usage  (and  their  own)  by  using  the  article^:  PArioste 
(Italian  TAriosto),  le  Tasse  (Italian  il  Tlasso).  The  French  (not  the 
Italians)  now  apply  la  only  to  foreign  actresses  or  other  foreign  feminine 
celebrities  (la  Duse  =  Eleonora  Duse),  or  occasionally  to  French  women  of 
the  lower  classes  (e.g.  la  Grivotte  *  the  Grivotte  woman,'  *  the  Grivotte  girl,* 
in  Zola's  Lourdes) ;  to  men  seldom,  and  only  in  a  derogatory  sense. 

Note  on  aux  Le  Sage.  Family-names  usually  take  no  pluralizing  s 
except  when  standing  for  types :  les  Le  Sages  =  *men  like  Le  Sage.'  Such 
an  8  is  always  silent  and  is  sometimes  omitted. 

a.  Baptismal  names  take  le  or  la  when  modified  by  a  descriptive 
adjective,  but  not  if  vocative,  nor  necessarily  in  verbless  ejaculations. 
Examples : 

La  petite  Alice  riait  *  Little  Alice  was  laughing,'  but  Pauyre  Alice  1 
*[My]  Poor  Alice!'  or  *Poor  Alice!  (I  am  sorry  for  her).' 

324.  Before  Titles.  Saint  and  sainte,  meaning  ^  Saint,'  also  frftre 
and  soeur  meaning  *  brother*  (*  friar ')  and  *  sister '  (of  charity),  commonly 
t^ke  no  article ;  other  titles  require  it  unless  vocative.    Examples : 

De  saint  Pierre  *of  St.  Peter,'  pour  frfere  Thomas  *for  Brother  Thomas,' 
avec  soeur  Marie-des-Anges  Vith  Sister  Mary  of  the  Angels,'  le  capitaine 
Dreyfus  '  Captain  Dreyfus,'  le  p^re  Goriot '  old  man  Goriot,'  la  m^re  Sauvage 
*old  Mrs.  Sauvage'  or  the  like\  also  le  pape  L^n  XIII  *Pope  Leo  XIII,' 
Pingtoieur  Eiffel  '  the  engineer  Eiffel,'  le  professeur  Joseph  B^ier  *  Prof. 
Joseph  B^ier,'  etc. 

Remarks.  Vocatively,  a  military  subordinate  would  say  Oui,  mon  capi- 
taine, or  Non,  mon  g^n^ral,  but  simply  Non,  sergent,  or  Oui,  caporal.   An 
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ecclesiastic  would  usually  be  addressed  with  mon  pfere,  or  monsieur  le  cur^ 
{a  parish  priest).  Note  Entrez,  docteur  {to  a  physician)^  or,  more  formally, 
Entrez,  monsieur  le  docteur. 

Monsieur  le  comte  ('count')  and  Madame  la  comtesse  ('countess'),  and 
the  like,  are  generally  extremely  formal,  or  ironical,  or  servile.  A  simple 
monsieur  or  madame  or  mademoiselle  is  usually  safe!  However,  polite- 
ness usually  requires  Et  comment  va  madame  yotre  m^re  ?  ('And  how  is 
Mrs. ?')  or  the  like ;  less  formally,  .  .  .  madame  (etc.)  +  family  name. 

325.  Before  Names  of  Cities.    Exceptional  cases : 

La  Haye  the  Hague  (Dutch  Den  Haag  =  'the  Enclosure');  le  Havre, 
au  Havre,  Havre,  to  Havre  (=  'the  Harbor');  le  Caire,  du  Caire,  Cairo, 
of  Cairo  (Arabic).  La  Rochelle  means  'the  Little  Rock';  la  Nouvelle- 
Orl^ans,  New  Orleans,  is  thus  distinguished  from  old  Orleans  (simply 
Orleans,  It  Orl^ns),  just  as  Pancienne  Florence,  in  Tuscany,  is  distinguished 
from  la  Florence  moderne. 

Remark.  Port-Vendres  (Latin  Portus  Veneris  =  ' Venus's  Harbor'), 
Neuchitel  (Latin  Novum  Castellum  =  ' New  Castle'),  etc.,  were  named 
long  before  the  article  came  to  be  used  with  such  groups. 

326.  Before  Common  Nouns  in  Familiar  Direct  Address.   Examples : 

H^!  le  vieux,  viens  done  ici  'Heigh  there,  old  gendeman  (old  man, 
uncle,  etc.),  just  come  here ! '  Dis  done,  Pami !  '  Hello  there,  friend ! ' 
('  Look  here,  friend,'  etc.).    HoU !  la  mfere !  '  Hold  on,  old  lady ! ' 

Remark.  Familiarly,  relatives  and  friends  are  spoken  of  as  Ponele 
Pierre  etc.,  where  we  say  'Uncle  Peter,'  or  'my  uncle  Peter,'  etc. 

327.  The  Article  in  Locutions  involving  Dates  and  Numbers.  Here 
usage  is  extremely  inconsistent,  and  sometimes  uncertain. 

a.  Among  expressions  indicating  the  time  when,  note  the  omission 
of  the  article  before  the  names  of  the  months  and  various  holidays : 
apr^s  aoiit  [u]  'after  August,'  avant  juillet  [jqije]  'before  July,'  en 
mars  [mans]  'in  March'  or  au  mois  de  mars  'in  the  month  of 
March,'  k  Pdques  'at  Easter,'  vers  Noel  'toward  Christmas,'  etc. 
Also  as  subject  or  as  direct  object :  Avril  ^tait  venu  'April  had 
come,'  Void  Janvier  'Here  is  January.' 
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b.  En  hiver  and  en  6t6  (*in  winter/  Mn  summer'),  indeterminate, 
contrast  with  dans  Thiver  de  19 16  [dizn0sdse:z]  and  dans  I'^t^  dont 
je  parle.  However,  dans  I'automne  [oton]  is  o/fen  no  more  precise 
than  en  automne ;  similarly  *in  the  autumn'  or  *in  autumn.'  Before 
printemps  {Latin  primum  tempus)  the  article  must  be  used:  au 
printemps  'in  (the)  spring,'  or  dans  le  printemps,  never  en  prin- 
temps. As  subjects,  or  as  direct  objects,  these  four  nouns  require 
the  article. 

c.  Before  names  of  epochs  the  article  is  required,  unless  they  are 
preceded  by  plein  (pleine).  Hence  dans  la  Renaissance  hut  en  pleine 
Renaissance  ('  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Renaissance ').  '  In  antiquity ' 
=  dans  I'antiquit^  rather  than  en  antiquity,  and  of  course  we  find 
dans  la  haute  antiquity  ('  in  early  antiquity '). 

Remarks.  Various  days  consecrated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
are  designated  with  la.  Examples :  la  Saint-Michel  *  Michaelmas,'  la  Saint- 
Jean  *  Midsummer,'  la  Toussaint  (originally  la  tons  saints)  'All  Saints'  Day,' 
la  No€l  *  Christmas  Day,'  etc.  The  explanation  of  this  la  before  masculine 
nouns  is  that  in  Old  French  we  find  e.g.  la  fete  saint  Jean  et  la  [=  'that'] 
saint  Pierre,  the  second  la  being  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  while  saint  Jean 
and  saint  Pierre  are  possessive  forms  (nominative  sains  Jeans  and  sains 
Pierres).    Cf .  le  Quatorze  Juillet  (anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille). 

rf.  In  many  cases,  le  jour  ('in  the  daytime'),  la  nuit  ('at  night'), 
le  matin  ('in  the  morning,'  *  mornings,'),  and  le  soir  ('in  the  eve- 
ning,' *  evenings'),  vaguely  indicate  the  time  when  and  are  adverbs; 
likewise  days  indicated  by  numbers.    Examples  : 

Vas-y  le  matin  =  Go  there  in  the  morning  {any  morning),  Je  ne  sors 
jamais  le  soir  =  I  never  go  out  in  the  evening.  Nous  partons  le  six 
mars  =  We  leave  on  the  sixth  of  March. 

e.  For  the  days  of  the  week,  note  these  distinctions : 

1.  J'y  vais  dimanche  (prochain)  =  I  go  there  (next)  Sunday,  but  J'y 

vais  le  dimanche  =  I  go  there  Sundays.   2.  Je  suis  venu  lundi  dernier  =  I 

came  last  Monday,  but  Ne  venez  que  le  jeudi  {or  les  jeudis)  =  Come  only 

on  Thursdays. 

Note.    In  twofold  dates  le  mardi  vingt-sept  juin  ('Tuesday,  June  27') 

is  considered  better  French  (better  syntax)  than  mardi  le  vingt-sept  juin. 
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/.  For  the  hours  note  les,  even  before  une : 

1.  A  six  heures  =  at  six  o'clock,  but  sur  les  six  (heures)  =  about  six 
(o'clock).  2.  Viens  &  midi  ou  sur  les  une  [le  yn]  =  Come  at  noon  or  about 
one.  3.  Huit  heures  yiennent  de  sonner  =  Eight  o'clock  has  just  struck, 
but  J'entends  sonner  les  huit  [le  i[it]  =  I  hear  eight  o'clock  striking. 

EXERCISES 

I.  Translate :  i.  Moliere  interests  me  more  than  Dante  {baptismal 
name)  or  Ariosto.  2.  Fve  read  some  Dante,  but  always  in  trans- 
lations (use  dans).  3.  I  know  so  little  Italian !  and  the  little  that 
I  know  [of  it]  must  be  full  of  mistakes.  4.  I  have  just  bought 
two  or  three  books'  about  modern  Florence.  5.  Do  you  know 
Professor  Villari*s  history  of  the  friar  Savonarola  (-le).^  6.  Our 
friend  Peter  {two  ways)  praises  it  and  Dr.  Bianchi  says  that  it  is 
the  only  book  that  he  can  recommend.  7.  That's  what  you  said, 
Doctor,  wasn't  it?  8.  By  the  way,  what  is  the  best  hour  to  hear 
mass  {article)  ?  9.  Go  next  Sunday,  to  Saint  John's  {simply  k  Saint-J.). 
10.  Go  [there]  about  seven  o'clock.  1 1.  It's  better  to  go  in  the  morn- 
ing than  in  the  afternoon.  12.  What  do  yon  think,  baron  1  13.  Really, 
I  have  no  ideas  on  that  subject.  1 4.  I  never  go  out  mornings  before 
eleven  o'clock.  15.  If  I  hear  seven  o'clock  strike,  it's  always  in  the 
evening.    16.  Besides,  you  know,  I  was  bom  in  Florence. 

II.  Translate:  i.  In  summer  I  am  almost  always  at  the  Hague; 
in  winter  I  go  sometimes  to  Nice,  sometimes  to  Pau.  2.  Last  winter 
I  got  to  (aller  jusqu'ii)  Cairo.  3.  In  the  spring,  less  often  in  the 
autumn,  I  visit  friends  in  Orleans.  4.  No,  I  have  never  had  a 
chance  to  see  New  Orleans,  but  I  can  imagine  that  it  is  not  at 
all  like  our  city.  5.  You  want  me  to  tell  you  what  is  the  best 
season  for  Paris.  6.  Well,  March  is  not  a  good  month :  it  rains 
too  much,  iand  some  days  it  is  very  cold.  7.  The  last  week  of  April, 
all  May  (mai),  and  most  of  June  —  in  a  word,  spring  and  the 
beginning  of  summer  {article)  —  that  is  the  best  season  for  Paris. 

III.  {OraL)   Variations  of  the  examples  in  §§  323-327. 
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SOIXANTE-CINQUIEME  LEgON 

THE  DEFINITE  ARTICLE  (CONTINUED) 

328.  In  Weights,  Measures,  etc.  In  expressions  of  price,  our  *a' 
(*-an')  and  *per'  are  represented  in  French  by  le  or  la  (usually 
without  k),  by  par,  etc.,  commonly  thus: 

1.  Ces  oeufs  se  vendent  deux  francs  la  douzaine.  These  eggs  sell  at 
two  francs  a  dozen.  2.  On  ach^e  ces  roses  un  dollar  (la)  pi^e.  These 
roses  are  bought  at  a  dollar  apiece.  3.  Combien  le  verre  ?  How  much  a 
glass?  Cinq  sous.  Five  sous.  4.  Si  yous  prenez  ces  cheraux,  yous  me 
les  payerez  mille  francs  chacun  {familiarly  chaque).  If  you  take  those 
horses,  youUl  pay  me  a  thousand  francs  for  each.  6.  Vingt  sous  le  m^tre. 
Twenty  sous  a  meter. 

Note.  Un  must  not  be  put  before  cent  or  mille :  '  a  hundred  days '  = 
cent  jours ;  *a  thousand  times'  =  mille  fois. 

a.  After  par  employed  before  jour,  nuit,  t6te,  le9on,  heure,  minute, 
seconde  [s9g5:d  or  zg5:d]  (and  most  other  words  not  used,  as  above,  in 
buying  and  selling),  the  article  is  omitted :  par  an  =  *  yearly,'  'a  year,' 
etc.  (par  jour  =  *a  day,'  'daily,'  not  'by  day';  'by  day'  =  le  jour). 

ft.  Vehicles  are  engaged  k  Theure  'by  the  hour,'  pour  toute  I'apr^s- 
midi '  for  the  whole  afternoon,'  etc. 

329.  Before  words  designating  Parts  or  Functions  of  Animate 
Bodies.  Here  French  employs  the  article  far  more  than  does 
English.    Various  constructions  occur. 

a.  The  subject  alone  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  possessor : 

n  met  la  main  sur  la  poitrine.       1  He  lays  his  hand  on  his  breast. 

Tu  fronces  le  sourcil,  tu  as  du     2  You  frown,  you  have  a  bit  of 

reproche   au  bout  des   l^vres,  tu  reproach  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue, 

l^yes  la  main  pour  protester.  you  raise  your  hand  to  protest. 

n  arait  les  ongles  en  deuil.  3  His  nails  were  in  mourning. 

Remark.  II  clignota  de  I'oBil  gauche  (*  He  winked  his  left  eye')  is  clear ; 
but  descriptive  adjectives  commonly  entail  the  use  of  a  possessive :  II  met 
la  main  sur  sa  poitrine  bless^  (^  •  •  •  his  wounded  breast  *). 
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h.  Likewise  (cf.  a)  in  absolute  clauses : 

Armand  y  entra,  ce  jour-1^,  les  4  Armand  came  in,  that  day,  with 
yeuz  baiss^y   le   front   lourd,   le  eyes  cast  down,  a  heavy  forehead, 

cceur  plein  d'angoisse.    II  s'^lanpa  his    heart   full    of    anguish.     He 

vers  sa  m^re,  les  bras  tendus,  les  rushed  toward  his  mother  with  out- 

mains    tremblantes,    avec  un  re-  stretched  arms,  his   hands   trem- 

gard  qui  demandait  pardon.  (After  bling,  and  with  a  look  that  asked 

Copp^e.)  for  forgiveness. 

Note.  Various  other  common  nouns  may  occur  in  absolute  clauses: 
Thibauty  le  chapeau  sur  la  tete,  la  canne  k  la  main,  entre,  suiyi  du  valet 
(*Thibaut,  his  hat  on,  stick  in  hand,  enters,  followed  by  the  valet'). .  Again 
(translate)^  II  sortirait  de  1^  blanc  comme  neige  et  avec  de  Pargent  dans 
la  poche.  But  II  avait  le  chapeau  sur  la  tete  etc.  would  hardly  be  French, 
and  *  I  raise  my  glass '  =  Je  Ifeve  mon  verre,  not  .  .  .  le  verre. 

c.  Especially  when  ambiguity  might  arise,  the  possessive  adjective 
is  likely  to  be  used,  and  often  must  be  used,  as  in  EngHsh : 

Ta  joue  est  comme  celle  d'un     6  Your  cheek  is  like  a  child's. 

enfant. 

d.  The  examples  in  a  illustrate  a  strong  tendency  rather  than  an 
absolute  and  comprehensive  rule ;  we  may  find  first  the  article  and 
then  a  possessive,  or  simply  possessives : 

Mettant  la  main  sur  ses  yeuz,  6          Laying  her  hand  over  her  eyes, 

elle  ,  .  ,y  or  La  tSte  appuy^e  sur  she  . .  .^  or  His  head  resting  on  his 

sa  main,  il  demeura  immobile.  hand,  he  remained  motionless. 

Ouvrez  vos  yeuxl   Voulez-vous  7          Open  your  eyes !  ^/7/ you  open 

ouvrir  vos  yeux  ?  your  eyes  ? 

A  moment  later  the  same  speaker  says  Ouvrez  les  yeux !  {L" Eitchante- 
ment^  I,  i.) 

e.  The  dative  constructions  noted  in  §  295,  d?",  etc.  do  not  admit 
possessives : 

Je  me  mordis  les  l^vres.  8  I  bit  my  lips. 

Quelques  larmes  lui  vinrent  aux     9  Some  tears  came  into  his  eyes, 

yeux,  il  me  serra  la  main.  he  clasped  my  hand. 

Remark.  As  voir,  for  example,  cannot  take  such  a  dative,  we  of  course 
find  Ah !  vous  avez  vu  ses  bras  (*  Oh !  you  have  seen  his  arms ! '),  not  vous 
lui  avez  vu  etc. 
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330.  General  Observation.  In  some  cases  there  is  only  one  way ; 
in  others  there  may  be  two,  with  or  without  a  distinction,  and  there 
might  be  a  good  reason  for  choosing  one  style  rather  than  the  other. 
For  example :  Elle  lui  donne  la  main  is  literal ;  sa  main  would  mean 
in  betrothal  or  marriage. 

331.  The  Types  a  'Fanglaise,  a  la  Napolion,  etc.  Such  groups 
(frequent)  abbreviate  k  la  mode  anglaise  '  in  the  English  fashion/  k  la 
mode  Napol^n  *  in  the  Napoleon(ic)  style,'  etc.  (Napol^n  taking  here 
the  after-position  almost  always  taken  by  nouns  used  as  adjectives). 

Remarks.  In  e.g.  une  dame  auz  cheveux  rouz  *a  lady  with  reddish- 
brown  hair,'  k  keeps  an  old  meaning  (*with')  not  allowed  in  general ;  but 
note  the  numberless  culinary  terms  made  with  k  la,  au,  and  aux,  as  cham- 
pignons k  la  sauce  .  .  .  ^mushrooms  with  .  .  .  sauce,'  une  sandwich  au 
jambon  *a  ham  sandwich,'  une  tarte  aux  cerises  *a  cherry  tart,'  etc.  In 
une  tarte  aux  cerises  no  particular  cherrjes  are  thought  of,  but  this  and 
like  groups  are  patterned  after  groups  in  which  the  article  really  points  to 
something,  as  in  la  dame  aux  Camillas  'the  lady  with  the  camellias,'  those 
that  the  speaker  has  in  mind.    Cf.  §  322,  a,  Remarks. 

EXERCISES 

I.  I.  I  sell  my  roses  at  ten  francs  a  dozen.  2.  Eggs  sell  at  two 
sous  apiece.  3.  How  much  does  beer  sell  for?  Three  sous  a  glass, 
sir.  4.  You  sell  dogs?  Five  or  six  a  day.  I'll  sell  you  this  one  for 
a  hundred  francs.  I'll  pay  you  fifty  for  him.  No,  sir.  That's  a 
performing  dog,  IVe  charged  him  (faire  payer)  a  franc  a  lesson. 
A  hundred  francs  or  I  keep  him  1  5.  Driver  (Cocher),  how  much 
do  you  charge  for  your  carriage  ?  6.  If  you  take  it  by  the  hour,  five 
francs;  if  you  want  it  for  the  whole  day  (journde),  forty  francs. 
That's  not  dear. 

II.  Wherein  does  the  syntax  of  une  tarte  aux  cerises  differ  from 
that  of  un  chapeau  k  plumes?  Explain  un  caf^  au  lait.  Wherein, 
if  at  all,  does  the  syntax  of  un  march^  au  bl^  'a  grain-market'  differ 
from  that  of  des  sardines  k  Phuile  ? 

III.  Most  of  the  following  examples  (all  to  be  studied)  could  not 
be  changed  by  substituting  a  dative  construction,  or  a  possessive 
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adjective,  etc. ;  others  which  might  have  either  a  dative  or  a  posses-       ^^ 
sive  (sometimes  with  a  difference  of  meaning)  are  marked  with  [?] ; 
bad  constructions  or  mistakes,  marked  with  [1],  should  be  corrected. 

I.  As-tu  quelque  crime  sur  la  conscience?    2.  Ta  conscience  te 
pimit?   3.  Je  pense  k  la  (ma)  conscience.    4.  Pourquoi  froncez-vous   , 
votre  [1]  sourcil?    5.  Pourquoi  sondez-vous  (flOiider=^ probe')  mes^ 
"?      yeux  de  la  sorte?    6.  OuvrezTes  yeux,  fermez  le  Seur  [I],  suivez"^^ 
votre  caprice.     7.  Jetez-moi  maintenant  vbs  generosites  k  la  t^tel 
8.  Je  lave  mes  mains.    9.  Je  me  lave  les  mains.    10.  Je  m'en  lave 
les  mains  (=Je  n'en  suis  pas  responsable).    11.  Tu  perds^  Tesprit 
(here  esprit  =  'mind').    12.  Tu  perds  ton  esprit  (Aere  esprit  =  *  wit'). 
13,  II  porte  rdpee  (4p^  =  ' sword ')  =  II  est  soldat.    14.  II  a  perdu 
,      son  ^p^e.    15.  II  quitte  T^pde  =  II  quitte  Tarmee.    16.  II  aime  la  vie. 
17.  II  cyfendra  sa  vie.    18.  Avez-vous  mal  k  la  t^te?    19.  Oui,  j'ai 
mal  k  ma  [I]  t^te,  et  le^oreilles  me  bourdonnent  (bourdonner  =  'sing' 
or  'buzz').  .20.  Tu  ag  ta  [I]  bouche  trop  pkine  pour  parler.    21,  On 
prend  le  bless^  par  ses  [I]  dpaules  et  par  ses  [1]  pieds,  on  le  couche 
sur  son  [iTdos^  onjQui)  panse  (pan8er=  'dress')  ses  blessures.   22.  II 
avait  Drm6s%s  mains  [f]  affreusement.    23.  II  s'dtait  brfiM  i^spiains 
'^     et  ses  pieds  [1].   24.T[;es  jouesTluOdevenaient  [1]  bleues.    25.  Ees  yeux 
l^luri'^taient  [I]  fermes.    26.  Je  m'^tais  bless^  au  genou.    27.  Je  me 
sentais  les  jambes  [?]  trop  faibles  pour  bouger  de  \k 

IV.  I.  I  have  no  crime  on  my  conscience.  2.  Why  do  you  frown 
at  me  (dative)  ?  3.  You  are  losing  your  mind.  4.  I  don't  like  that 
business,  I  have  washed  my  hands  of  it.  5.  You  lose  your  money 
because  you  lose  your  head.  6.  Have  you  (Has  she)  a  headache? 
7.  No,  but  my  (her)  ears  are  singing.  8.  The  doctors  (/lere  m^ecins) 
took  the  wounded  soldier  by  his  arms  and  legs,  laid  him  on  his  back, 
and  dressed  his  wound  {dative  -|-  sa ;  why  correct  ?),  9.  A  shell  (obus 
[den  oby],  m.)  had  carried  off  his  left  arm. 

V.  (Oral,)  Further  variations  of  the  examples  in  §§  328-331 
and  in  Exercise  III. 

1  perdre  (§  445)  =  both  Mose'  and  'waste.* 
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SOIXANTE-SIXifeME  LEgON 
LE  AND  LA  BEFORE  NAMES  OF  COUNTRIES 

La  siet  li  reis  qui  dnlce  France  tient. 
*  There  sits  the  king  who  rules  sweet  France.* 

{Chanson  de  Roland^  Cent.  XI  or  XII) 

332.  The  Effect  of  dt  and  «i.  In  living  French,  names  of  countries 
are  under  all  circumstances  preceded  by  la  or  by  le,  unless  we  must 
use  de  or  en.  After  these  two  prepositions,  but  especially  after  de,  we 
find  many  variations ;  and  dans  la  or  dans  le  must  often  replace  en. 
Furthermore,  masculine  names  have  not  the  same  syntax  ais  feminine 
names,  nor  olci  names  as  modem  names,  and  in  some  cases  even  an 
educated  Frenchman  would  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  form. 

333.  Feminine  Names.  Before  feminines,  de  alone  suffices  in  old 
groups  or  in  new  groups  patterned  after  them ;  la  must  be  inserted 
in  most  other  cases.    Contrasts : 

Older  Syntax  Modern  Tendency 

Le  roi  (la  reine)  de  France.  1         Lea  origines  de  la  France. 

The  king  (the  queen)  of  France.  The  origins  of  France. 

Lea  fleuyes  de  France.  2         Lea  industries  de  la  France. 

The  rivers  of  France.  The  industries  of  France. 

Les  Etats-Unis  d'Am^rique.  3         Les  divers  4tats  de  PEurope. 

The  United  States  of  America.  The  various  states  of  Europe. 

L'histoire  de  France.  4         L'histoire  de  I'Angleterre. 

The  history  of  France.  The  history  of  England. 

Mes  amis  d'Angleterre.  6         Les  amis  de  PAngleterre. 

My  English  friends.  The  friends  of  England. 

Je  reviens  d'ltaUe.  6         Je  parle  de  I'ltaUe. 

I  am  back  from  Italy.  I  am  speaking  of  Italy. 

Note  i.  When  usage  is  certain  ^r^z  Frenchman^  as  in  examples  1-6, 
a  foreigner  must  either  learn  long  lists  of  nouns,  verbs,  etc.,  which  require 
the  article  after  de,  or  he  must  rely  upon  statements  as  to  tendencies. 

Note  2.  Examples  5  happen  to  express  different  meanings,  d'Angleterre 
indicating  a  source,  de  PAngleterre  an  object  \  but  after  Phistoire  (exs.  4) 
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no  difference  in  meaning  results ;  Phistoire  litt^raire  de  la  France  (a  fixed 
group)  merely  exemplifies  the  modern  tendency. 

Note  3.  In  his  Jhus-Christ  en  Flandre^  H.  de  B^dzac  writes  les  cdtes 
de  Flandre  (*the  coasts  of  Flanders');  two  pages  later,  les  cdtes  de  la 
Flandre.  No  difference  in  meaning;  so  les  cdtes  de  makes  the  article 
optional.  After  les  h^ros  we  may  put  simply  de  Bretagne  ('Brittany'),  de 
France,  or  de  la  Bretagne,  de  la  France;  but  we  must  say  les  h^ros  de 
PInde  (*  India'),  de  la  Chine,  and  Pempereur  de  la  Chine.  Again,  une  poule 
d'Inde  (i.e.  une  dinde  =  *  a  hen-turkey ')  is  an  old  group ;  almost  all  other 
groups  require  de  PInde :  hence  les  chemins  de  fer  ('  railways ')  de  PInde ; 
but  either  de  la  or  simply  de  is  correct  in  speaking  of  the  railways  of 
Brittany,  China,  Normandy,  etc.  Again,  a  geographer  would  say  les  vins 
de  la  if  he  were  thinking  of  other  products  of  France,  Spain,  Burgundy, 
etc. ;  a  wine-taster,  or  any  other  person  not  thinking  about  other  products, 
would  say  simply  les  yins  de  Bourgogne,  le  Yin  de  Champagne,  etc. 

Note  4.  In  a  word,  la  tends  to  follow  de  in  most  groups  (noun  -H  fem. 
name)  having  a  modern  tone,  especially  in  markedly  technical  descriptions. 
The  modern  groups  greatiy  outnumber  the  fixed  old  groups. 

Remark.  Say  le  pr^ident  de  la  R^publique  (franpaise) ;  never  .  .  .  de 
France. 

a.  After  Adjectives  and  Adverbs.  Use  la :  fier  de  la  France  '  proud 
of  France,'  loin  de  PEspagne  'far  from  Spain.' 

h.  After  certain  familiar  Verbs  expressing  Intransitive  Motion. 
Here  la  is  not  required:  venir  d'Afrique  '(to)  come  from  Africa,' 
chasser  de  France  '(to)  drive  out  of  France,'  etc.;  also  6tre  de  retour 
d*Italie  '(to)  be  back  from  Italy';  but  partir  and  sortir  allow  either 
construction.  After  most  such  verbs,  gnd  whenever  de  has  the  force 
of  'concerning'  etc.  (not  'from,'  'out  of),  la  is  required:  disparaitre 
de  la  .  .  .  '(to)  disappear  from,'  fuir  de  la  .  .  .  '(to)  flee  from,' 
s'approcher  de  la  .  .  .  '  (to)  near,'  etc.   And  in  all  cases  de  PInde. 

c.  Qualified  Names.  Except  occasional  compounds  such  as  Basse- 
Normandie  'Lower  Normandy,'  qualified  names  require  the  article, 
feminine  or  masculine,  after  all  prepositions :  une  belle  fille  de  Basse- 
Normandie  '  a  handsome  girl  from  Lower  Normandy,'  but  de  la  belle 
France,  de  la  France  de  notre  ^poque,  etc. 
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334.  De  (*of,'  *from,'  *out  of,'  and  the  like)  before  Masculine 
Names.  Here  the  article  (le)  occurs  in  all  but  a  few  old  combina- 
tions and  a  very  few  modern  groups  patterned  after  them.   Examples : 

1.  Le  roi  de  Danemark  (de  Portugal  or  du  Portugal,  de  Dahomey  or  du 
Dahomey),  but  2.  Pempereur  du  Japon  ('Japan ') ;  of.  Pempereur  de  la  Chine. 
3.  le  due  de  Berry  (one  of  the  old  divisions  of  France,  and  an  old  title), 
but  les  limites  du  Berry.  4.  le  comte  de  Poitou  (same  remark),  but  lea 
fleuyes  du  Poitou.  5.  les  truffes  ('truffles')  de  P^rigord,  or,  occasionally, 
les  truffes  du  P^rigord. 

a.  After  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  only  du  or  de  1*  is  allowed. 

335.  En  or  dans  la  before  Feminine  Names.  For  '  in,' '  into,'  and  '  to,' 
en  suffices  before  unqualified  names :  toe  en  AUemagne  ('Germany'), 
aller  en  SuMe  *  (to)  go  to  Sweden,'  etc. ;  however,  always  dans  I'lnde. 

a.  Feminine  names  of  departments  (les  d^partements)  require 
dans  la:  dans  la  Dordogne  etc. 

Note.  A  few  old  double  names  have  the  older  syntax:  en  Sadne-et- 
Loire  (i.e.  dans  le  d^partement  de  Sadne-et-Loire).  Note  also  en  Vaucluse 
(as  a  department). 

336.  Other  Fluctuations.  Before  masculine  names  of  countries, 
*in,'  'into,'  and  'to'  are  represented  by  dans  le,  dans  l\  au,  k  V,  and 
by  en  in  certain  old  groups  and  in  a  few  modern  groups  patterned 
after  them.  Great  inconsistency  prevails.  Study  the  following  pas- 
sages, consulting,  if  necessary,  a  geography. 

EXERCISES 

337.  Dans,  en  et  it  devant  les  noms  de  pays  masculins 

I.  Est-ce  que  le  nom  que  nous  voulons  employer  commence    1 
par  une  voyelle,  ou  par  une  consonne?    S'agit-il  de  quelque  pays 
bien  connu  ?   ou  bien  d'un  pays  lointain,  comme  I'Afghanistan,    3 
rUruguay  [ynyge],  le  Chili,  le  Mexique  ou  le  P^rou  ?    Le  verbe 
dont   on   se   sert   exprime-t-il    le    mouvement   (en    anglais,    'to,'   5 
'into')?  ou  bien  exprime-t-il  le  repos  (en  anglais,  'in')?    Peut-on 
employer  sxA\.\dans  le,  soit  en,  parfois  m^me  au  ou  i  V,  sans   7 
aucune  distinction  de  sens  ?    Faisons  quelques  experiences  I 
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II.  Une  proposition  suivant  le  verbe  naitre  Q  be  bom ')  exprime  9 
le  repos:  devant  Afghanistan  ou  Anjou  on  mettrait  dansP^  ou 

en  sans  T;  devant  BrOsil,  Canada,  Chili,  Mexique  (non  pas  la   11 
ville  I),  Poitou  ou  Portugal,  mettons  au  ou  dans  k ;  devant  Congo 
ou  Dahomey,  ne  mettons  que  au\  devant  Danemark,  on  a  le    13 
choix  de  au^  en  ou  dans  le  —  c'est  un  embarras  de  richesses  I 

III.  On  a  affaire  k  quelque  verbe  ou  k  quelque  groupe  (verbe    15 
et  proposition,  substantif  et  proposition)  exprimant  le  mouvement 
(en  anglais,  'to,'  *into').    Devant  les  noms  masculins  commen^ant    17 
par  une  voyelle,  que  trouve-t-on  pour  traduire  'go  to'?    Devant 
Afghanistan  et  Anjou,  en  ou  dans  V ;  devant  Bresil  etc.,  au  ou  dans    19 
le ;  devant  Danemark  et  Poitou,  au^  en  ou  dans  le.  On  veut  dire  en 
fran9ais  ' go  into ';  mettons  toujours  </<35«j' /f  ou /iii/ij /'.    'A  jour-    21 
ney  to '  doit  se  traduire  par  ' un  voyage  au^  o\x  d  T  ^ \  'a  journey 

in '  se  traduirait  presque  toujours  par  *  un  voyage  dans  le  ou  dans   23 
P ' ;  cependant,  devant  beaucoup  de  noms  on  pourrait  mettre  en 
(Anjou,  Berry,  BrOsil,  Canada,  etc.),  mais  devant  Afghanistan    26 
seulement  en^  et  devant  Congo  seulement  dans  le, 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

I.  Translate,  i..  I  was  bom  in  America,  ...  in  North  America 
(du  Nord),  ...  in  the  United  States  {use  \l),  2.  In  summer  I  travel 
in  England  or  in  France;  I  have  never  been  in  Portugal,  nor  in 
Spain,  nor  inDahomey  1  3.  A  journey  in  Africa,  in  Mexico,  or  in 
the  Congo  would  cogj  too  much;  I  would  rather  make  a  joumey 
tff'Tapan.  .^^jkj  like  France,  France  is  surely  a  beautiful  country  ^ 
and  ^3^11  France  whatis  nftore  delightful  than  Normandy  .^.c.  If 


POrigord.    I  like  Pe'rigord  truffles  (/.)  !  "(/uxA/Lq 

II.   Make  ten  more  short,  reasonable   sentences,  using  various 
names  and  constructions  that  occur  in  this  lesson. 
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SOIXANTE-SEPTlfeME  LEgON 

THE  VARIABILITY  AND  SUBSTANTIVE  USE  OF  ADJECTIVES 

338.  Various  Types.  The  most  regular  types  of  adjectives  are 
exemplified  by  malade  (two  forms)  and  by  noir  (four).  Here  follows 
a  brief  summary  of  the  most  important  *  irregular'  types. 

a.  Adjectives  in  -er  have,  for  their  feminine,  -fere :  premier,  premiere ; 
amer  [ameiR]  *  bitter,'  amfere  [ameiR]. 

b.  Adjectives  in  -f  change  to  -ve :  vif  *  lively '  etc.,  f.  vive. 

c.  Adjectives  in  -x  change  to  -se :  jalouz  *  jealous,'  f.  jalouse. 

d.  Verbal  adjectives  in  -eur  change  to  -ease:  flatteur  'flattering,'  f. 
flatteuse.    Not  so  the  non-verbal  adjective :  meilleur,  f .  meilleure. 

e.  Adjectives  in  -el,  -eil,  -ien,  -et,  -ot,  -on,  and  a  good  many  in  -s,  double 
the  consonant  before  the  silent  e  of  the  feminine : 

Masc.  Fem.  Masc.  Fem. 

ancien  [dsjg]       ancienne  [asjen]  gros  [gRo]  grosse  [gRo:s] 

former,  old,  ancient  big,  bulky,  pregnant,  etc. 

bon  [b5]  bonne  [b3n]  pareil  [paRe:j]       pareille  [paRe:j] 

good,  kind,  etc.  like,  alike,  such  a,  etc. 

coquet  [koke]      coquette  [loket]  sot  [so]  sotte  [sot] 

pretty,  smart,  fetching,  etc.  silly 

6pais  [epe]  ^paisse  [epes]  quel  [kel]  quelle  [kel] 

thick,  dense,  etc.  which,  what,  what  a 

gras  [gRo]  grasse  [gRois]  tel  [tel]  telle  [td] 

fat,  greasy,  etc.  such,  such  a,  such  and  such  (a) 

Remarks.  The  pronunciations  here  indicated  are  subject  to  further 
variations.  One  of  the  few  adjectives  in  -ot  is  vieillot  *  old-looking'  (prema- 
turely old).  The  frequent  adjectives  discret,  complet,  inquiet  (* uneasy'), 
and  two  oV  three  others  like  them,  have  the  feminine  in  -^te. 

/.  Besides  having  an  irregular  feminine,  the  everyday  adjectives  beau, 
nouyeau,  and  vieuz  have  a  special  form  before  a  masculine  singular  noun 
beginning  with  a  vowel. 
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Examples :  un  beau  tapia  *  a  handsome  caq>et/  but  un  bel  hiver  '  a  fine 
winter,'  f .  belle ;  un  vieux  palais  *  an  old  palace,'  but  un  vieil  ami  [vjejami] 
*an  old  friend'  (a  friend  of  long  standing),  f.  rieille;  le  Nonyeau  Testa- 
ment *the  New  Testament,*  but  le  nouyel  an  *the  new  year,'  f.  nouvelle. 

Remark.  Fol  (belonging  with  fou,  foUe,  *mad,'  *  crazy')  and  mol  (be- 
longing with  mou,  molle,  *soft'  etc.)  are  both  virtually  obsolete.  Note  un 
fol  espoir  ^a  mad  hope.' 

g.  Nearly  all  the  everyday  adjectives  in  -al  have  -aux  in  the  masculine 
plural :  brutal,  brutaux,  *  brutal,'  etc.   Cf .  §  1 36,  ^z. 

Note.  But  the  masculine  plural  of  the  following  either  is  in  -als  or  is 
avoided:  automnal  *  autumnal,'  fatal  *  fatal,'  frugal  *  frugal,'  glacial  *icy,' 
*  glacial,'  nasal  *  nasal,'  naval  *  naval,'  etc.    Cf.  §  136. 

h.  The  feminine  forms  of  the  following  should  be  noted : 
b^nin  [bene],  bfoigne  [beniip],  *  kindly';  blanc  [bla],  blanche  [bla:J], 
'white';  doux  [du],  douce  [du(:)s],  'sweet,'  'gentle,'  'soft';  faux  [fo], 
fausse  [fo(:)s],  'false,'  'wrong,'  etc.;  frais  [fRe],  fralchc  [fRe(:)J],  'fresh,' 
'cool,'  etc.;  franc,  franche,  'frank'  etc.;  gentil  [sflti,  or  satij  before  a 
vowel  in  linking\  gentille  [scitij],  'nice,'  'pleasing,'  etc.;  long  [13],  longue 
[I3:g],  'long';  malin  [male],  maligne  [maliip],  'mischievous,'  'shrewd,'  etc.; 
sec  [sek],  s^he  [se(:)J],  *  dry,'  '  lean,'  etc. 

Note.    Many  other  irregularities  occur ;  these  are  frequent  types. 

339.  The  Agreement  of  Adjectives.  When  an  adjective  whose 
forms  differ  for  the  ear  belongs  to  unlike  nouns  (fern,  -h  masc,  or 
masc.  +  fern.,  or  pi.  -h  sg.,  or  sg.  -h  pi.,  etc.),  jarring  or  ambiguous 
adjective  forms  must  be  avoided. . 

a.  When  there  is  a  verb  between  the  nouns  and  their  adjective,  or  a 
pause  (no  matter  how  slight),. use  the  masculine  plural;  thus,  Son  chapeau 
et  sa  robe,  verts  [f.  verte-«]  et  orn6s  dc  perles,  .  .  .  ('Her  hat  and  her 
gown,  green  and  adorned  with  pearls,  .  .  .'),  or  Son  chapeau  et  sa  robe  sent 
verts  ('  Her  hat  and  her  gown  are  green ').    But  note  c. 

h.  When  there  is  no  pause  nor  inserted  verb,  the  adjective  must  not 
end  in  -aux  (sg.  in  -al)  unless  both  nouns  are  masculine.  Avoid,  e.g.,  d'un 
courage  et  d'une  foi  (or  d'une  fol  et  d'un  courage)  loyaux  (for  'of  a  loyal 
courage  and  [a  loyal]  faith,'  £7r  'of  a  loyal  faith  and  [a  loyal]  courage'). 
But  n  portait  les  ornements  et  le  sceptre  royal  (not  royaux)  is  allowed,  even 
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though  omements  is  plural.  Likewise  un  courage  et  une  foi  nonYelle^(*a 
new  courage  and  [a  new]  faith ')  is  allowed,  the  second  noun  being  singular ; 
but  un  courage  et  une  foi  nouyeauz  would  jar,  and  is  not  allowed. 

c.  The  last  noun  should  be  masculine,  unless  the  adjective  varies  accord- 
ing to  gender,  like  blanc,  blanche.  Avoid,  e.g.,  both  nn  chapean  et  nne 
robe  blanche  (if  ambiguous)  and  une  robe  et  un  chapeau  blanc. 

Remakk.  a  writer  can  plan  his  group;  a  speaker  cannot,  but  will 
generally  avoid  by  linguistic  instinct  a  jarring  or  ambiguous  group. 

340.  Adjectives  as  Substantives.  In  its  power  to  make  a  substan- 
tive (noun)  of  almost  any  adjective — a  mechanical  power — French  is 
greatly  superior  to  English,  which  can  make  no  distinction  of  gender, 
seldom  of  number,  and  must  generally  add  a  noun,  or  a  clumsy 
pronoun,  *one,'  *ones,'  etc.    Examples: 

1.  quelques  statues  de  saints  et  de  saintes  =  Q).  2.  un  heureux  =  a 
happy  ...(?).  3.  une  heureuse  =  a  happy  .  .  .  (?).  4.  quel  abruti  I  =  what 
a  low-down  ...(.'*)  5.  quelques-unes  de  belles  =  some  lovely  ones. 

a.  Note  especially  substantive  adjectives  following  de:  En  voici 
trois  de  bons  (de  bonnes)  '  Here  are  three  good  ones,'  Elle  n'a  rien 
de  sot  '  There's  nothing  silly  about  her,'  etc. 

Remark.  Likewise,  un  de  bon  (une  de  bonne)  *  a  good  one';  but  de  does 
not  habitually  occur  after  un  and  une,  nor  is  the  meaning  quite  the  same, 
the  de-group  (un  de  . . . ,  une  de  . . .)  making  un,  une,  more  clearly  numerical. 

Note.  After  nouns,  this  type  of  de-complement  is  considered  bad 
French :  omit  de  from  e.g.  J'ai  un  jour  (de)  libre  *  I  have  a  day  off'  (free). 

Query.  Is  II  y  a  plus  urgent  (=  *  There  is  something  more  urgent') 
exceptional  ?   Note  II  n'y  a  rien  d'urgent. 

EXERCISES 

I.'  Study  and  explain  (or  at  least  note)  the  following  examples : 

I.  Cette  chambre  sent  le  renferm^  ('close,'  *  stuffy').  2.  Jacqueline 
m'en  a  raconte  de  belles  (^probably  histoires)  sur  votre  compte 
('about  you').  3.  Ces  fieurs  sentent  bon.  4.  Quel  drole  de  type! 
(cf.  un  type  si  drdle).  Ah !  ces  braves  poilus.  5.  Cette  sotte  de  cui- 
sinifere  ('cook')  oublie  tout.  6.  Combien  cette  chatte  (cf.  chat)  aime 
ses  petits!    7.  Je  lis  les  Lettres  d^une  inconnue,    8.  Cette  Jeannine! 
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C'est  de  la  pose !  Elle  adore  faire  son  int^ressante.  9.  Lorsque  cette 
petite  b^te  ('  creature ')  a  peur  elle  fait  la  morte  (*  plays  [she  is,  he  is] 
dead ').  i  o.  Alors,  elle  reprend  de  plus  belle  Q  Then  she  begins  again, 
harder  than  ever').  1 1.  Elle  en  fait  encore  des  siennes  (*  She  is  up  to 
her  old  tricks  [again] ').  1 2.  De  (*  At  first ')  purement  locale,  cette  idee 
devient  universelle.  13.  Ce  que  votre  projet  a  de  bon,  c'est  qu'il 
peut  se  r^aliser.  1 4.  Si  sot  qu'il  soit,  ce  roman  a  ced  de  bon :  il  me 
divertit. 

II.  1.  What  a  pretty  house  1  It  wasn't  very  old,  and  it  was  too 
small  for  a  family  like  ours,  but  everything  in  it  seemed  so  fresh 
and  so  clean  I  2.  If  I  lived  in  such  a  house  I  should  soon  become 
very  Jazy  (m,  and /.).    3.  What  a  delightful  ga^|enl  ^and^  full  of 

^bgiutif ul  flowers  which  smelled  so  good !  As  soSn  as  you  have  a^^ 
,  ^J^^i^y  off,  you  must  go  to  see  it  4.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
the  dining-room  except  that  it  is  furnished  in  the  English  style, 
whereas  all  the  other  rooms  (pi^a, /)  are  as  French  as  possible. 
5.  The  only  thing  I  remember  having  seen  in  the  drawing-room 
was  a  white  cat  who  had  taken  possession  of  a  certain  easy-chair 
with  two  of  her  kittens.  6.  The  library  ?  Charming  1  Mine  always 
smells  a  bit  stuffy,  probably  because  it  is  old  and  because  {simply 
que)  everything  in  it  is  old.  There  is  nothing  old  about  this,  except  a 
certain  number  of  old  books  that  our  friend  X  and  his  wife  seem  to 
be  very  proud  of.  7.  Does  X  read  them.?  I  don't  believe  it;  but 
there  is  this  good  thing  about  X :  he  doesn't  play  the  scholar  (I,  9). 

III.  !•  Are  these  engravings  (la  gravure)  old  or  modem  t   2.  Very 

old ;  I  have  no  modem  ones.    3.  Here  is  one  by  (de)  Nanteuil,  very  _^ 
fresh,  and  extremely  valuable.  CtiuuUJl^  fiJiX^JU^^^-*^'^^^^ 

IV.  I .  I  feel  uneasy  {m,  and  f^,  /%.^Bt2^'§Jfe^^  ^^^  ^^^^'^  person  ! 
3.  Your  idea  isn't  too  flattering.  4.  n^wtnickthe  leaves  are  I  5.  A 
bitter  pill  (pilule,/)!  6.  Are  you  jealous?  {Three  fomts.)  7.  Your 
cat  isn't  as  fat  as  her  kittens.  8.  Let's  be  discreet!  {Two  fomis^ 
9.  Be  frank,  but  avoid  seeming  brutal  (//.,  m,  and  f^.  10.  If  you're 
asked  for  reasons,  don't  give  false  ones  (use  en).  1 1.  French  has  four 
nasal  sounds.  {Adj.  last,)  12.  Life  is  sweet,  but  short.  Would  it  -. 
were  ten  times  longerJ^  /^C^ooT;^^*^/^^'^ 
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SOIXANTE-HUITIEME  LEgON 
THE  POSITION  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  ADJECTIVES 

341.  Definition.  Adjectives  which  answer  the  questions  *of  what 
kind?'  or  *in  what  condition?'  may  be  classed  as  descriptive',  un  bd 
arbre  *a  fine  tree/  un  arbre  tomb^  *a  fallen  tree.' 

Remark.  The  type  may  be  extended:  un  manche  ^  balai  *a  broom- 
handle/  une  chatne  d'or  *a  gold  chain/  une  bonne  d'enfants  ^a  nurse-maid/ 
coiffeur  pour  dame  (or  dames)  *  ladies'  hairdresser/  Paffaire  Cl^menceau 
*the  Cl^menceau  case/  des  meubles  empire  *  Empire  furniture/  une  femme 
k  plaindre  'a  woman  to  be  pitied/  un  homme  comme  il  faut  *a  proper 
sort  of  man/  une  chose  qui  dtonne  *an  astonishing  thing/  etc.;  however, 
save  a  few  nouns  (§  349,  h,  end),  such  forms  invariably  follow. 

342.  General  Observation.  Whether  a  given  descriptive  adjective 
should  precede  or  follow  a  given  noun,  may  depend,  when  the 
speaker  can  choose,  upon  whether  the  noun  or  the  adjective  is  the 
logical  distinguisher,  the  classifying  word;  upon  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  order  adjective  -h  noun  for  one  meaning,  but  noun  -|- 
adjective  for  another  (in  accordance  with  inconsistent  traditions) ;  etc. 
Occasionally,  euphony  decides. 

343.  Logical  Distinguishers.  *A  logical  distinguisher  marks  out, 
from  the  specimens  in  question  of  a  class  named  by  the  noun,  the 
sub-class  which  the  speaker  has  in  mind;  an  emotional  attribution 
serves  to  indicate,  with  reference  to  these  specimens,  the  speaker's 
favorable  or  unfavorable  impression;  the  specimens  are  adjudged 
satisfactory  or  noteworthy  or  faultiess,  unsatisfactory  or  insignificant 
or  defective.'  ^ 

344.  Noun -h  Adjective.  Many  descriptive  adjectives  are  always 
felt  to  be  essentially  logical  distinguishers^  and,  as  such,  invariably 
follo7Vy  the  after-position  (with  stress)  being  markedly  characteristic 

1  E.  C.  Armstrong,  The  French  Shifts  in  Adjective  Position  etc.,  p.  i  ff. 
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of  logical  distinguishers.  For  example,  anglais,  financier,  ivre,  malade : 
une  ville  anglaise  '  an  English  city,'  la  question  financi^re  *  the  financial 
question,'  un  commis  ivre  'a  drunken  clerk,'  trois  enfants   malades 

'three  sick  children.' 

Comments.  In  une  ville  anglaise  the  adjective  expresses  a  permanent 
attribute;  in  an  commis  ivre,  a  passing  attribute;  but  in  every  case  a 
logical  distinguisher  lessens  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  noun,  and  that 
is  its  primary  function.  In  le  pauvre  malade  ('the  poor  sick  [man  etc.y) 
the  adjective  expresses  pity  (an  unfavorable  impression);  in  le  malade 
paurre  the  adjective  (still  pauvre)  becomes  a  logical  distinguisher,  for  it 
classifies  le  malade  as  lacking  money ;  here  the  emotional  idea  is  incidental, 
not  essential. 

Remark.  In  scientific  language  we  should  find  more  adjectives  in  the 
after-position  than  in  the  fore-position ;  in  a  novel,  a  play,  or  in  everyday 
speech,  adjectives  in  the  fore-position  abound.  Scientific  language  is  less 
emotional  than  is  everyday  speech. 

Query.  Why  does  the  adjective  come  after  the  noun  in  the  following 
examples?  la  strat^gie  navale,  un  projet  militaire,  le  parti  r^publicain, 
un  mur  mitoyen  ('a  partition  walP),  le  r^gne  animal  et  le  r^gne  v^g^tal 
('the  animal  kingdom  and  the  vegetable  kingdom'),  notre  pain  quotidien 
('our  daily  bread'),  des  vertues  bourgeoises  ('homely  virtues'),  une  ^glise 
mMi^ale  ('  a  medieval  church '),  la  main  gauche,  le  bras  droit,  une  pierre 
spongieuse  ('  a  spongy  stone '),  le  c6t^  meridional  ('  the  south  side '),  etc. 

345.  Adjective  -|-  Noun.  An  adjective  whose  value  as  a  logical  dis- 
tinguisher is  slight  or  null  tends  to  precede.  When  we  say  Jean  est 
un  brave  homme  *John  is  a  good  fellow,'  our  primary  intention  is  to 
commend  rather  than  to  classify.  Now  shift  brave,  and  we  at  once 
decrease  its  area  of  significance  and  thus  increase  its  efficiency  as  a 
logical  distinguisher,  for  now  it  meanr>  'brave,'  and  bravery  is  merely 
one  of  many  manifestations  of  goodness.  In  la  blanche  neige  *the 
white  snow,'  blanche  has  no  value  as  a  logical  distinguisher;  in  une 
automobile  blanche,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  purely  a  logical  distinguisher, 
an  adjective  expressing  color.  Without  losing  its  fundamental  meaning, 
this  blanche  is  made,  merely  by  shifting  it,  to  perform  two  essentially 
different  functions. 
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346.  Identifying  Power.  In  living  groups  (groups  in  which  a 
shift  of  position  is  possible)  a  given  adjective  usually  gains  identify- 
ing power  by  being  shifted  from  the  fore-position  to  the  after-position : 
la  catholique  Espagne  (all  Spain  is  Catholic),  but  I'Irlande  catholique 
because  part  of  Ireland  is  Protestant. 

347.  Fundamental  Changes  of  Meaning.  Occasionally  such  shifts 
are  accompanied  by  a  marked  change  in  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
the  adjective ;  ma  propre  chambre  = '  my  own  room/  une  chambre 
propre  =  '  a  clean  room ' ;  cette  chfere  maison  =  '  that  dear  (beloved) 
house/  une  maison  ch§re  =  '  a  costly  house ' ;  un  triste  livre  =  *  a 
sorry  (deplorable,  but  maybe  very  amusing)  book,'  un  livre  triste  = 
*a  sad  book.' 

348.  Traditional  Fore-position.  For  certain  descriptive  adjectives 
the  fore-position  has  been  generalized,  and  they  keep  it  even  when  a 
logical  distinction  is  intended.  Note  particularly  the  following,  of 
which  some  occasionally  take  the  after-position : 

beau,  bon,  court  *  short,'  gentil  *nice,'  grand  'tall,'  *  great,'  gros  (f.  grosse) 
*big,'  jeune,  joli  *  pretty,'  long,  mauvais  ^bad'  in  any  sense,  meilleur, 
moindre  Mess,'  *  least,'  petit  *  small,'  Mittle,'  pire  *  worse,'  *  worst,'  sot 
(f.  sotte)  'silly,'  vieuz  (f.  vieille)  *old,'  and  yilain  'ugly'  to  look  at, 
'ill-behaved.' 

Example :  Quel  chapeau  voulez-YOUs  ?  '  Which  hat  do  you  want.? '  —  Mon 
grand  chapeau  '  My  big  hat.' 

Remarks.  Compare  Mon  grand  chapeau  'my  big  hat'  with  Je  porterai 
mon  chapeau  mou  '  I  shall  wear  my  soft  hat.'  Mou,  mol,  f.  molle,  usually . 
appears  as  a  logical  distinguisher,  but  in  ces  mous  coussins  'these  soft 
cushions'  what  is  it?  Hardly  more  than  an  underline!  Beau  and  bon  (es- 
pecially bon)  resist  the  after-position  still  more  strongly  than  does  joli.  Note 
les  belles-lettres  ('  belles-lettres,'  artistic  literature)  as  contrasted  with  com- 
mercial or  scientific  writing  etc. ;  also  le  beau  c6t^  des  choses  ('  the  pleasing 
side  of  things')  as  contrasted  with  leur  c6t^  laid  ('their  ugly  side');  also  le 
bon  bout  du  bUton  ('  the  right  end  of  the  stick ')  as  contrasted  with  its  mau- 
vais bout  ('  wrong  end ')  etc.  Other  striking  inconsistencies  abound.  Thus 
jeune  is  marked  as  a  logical  distinguisher  in  e.g.  Fromont  jeune  et  Risler 
ami  ( Fromont  Jr.  and  Risler  Sr.,'  a  novel  by  Daudet) ;  so  yieuz  in  le 
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Palais-Vieuz  (*  the  Old  Palace ' ;  Italian  il  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  Florence) ; 
but  usually  both  jeune  and  yieuz  precede :  une  jeune  fllle  =  *a  young  lady'; 
une  yieille  fiUe  =  ^an  old  maid.' 

a.  Compounds.  In  some  cases  the  adjective  has  been  welded  to  the 
noun  which  it  follows,  making  a  pure  noun  with  a  special  meaning : 
bonhomme  ('fellow'  etr.)  cannot  be  altered  to  homme  bon,  for  this 
group  is  not  used,  though  homme  trfes  bon  *  very  good  man '  is  allow- 
able ;  nor  is  un  meilleur  mot  ('  a  better  word ')  the  comparative  degree 
of  un  bon  mot  (*  a  witticism '). 

Similarly,  gentilhomme  (pi.  gentilshommes)  =  '  noblemdm^''  but  une  gen- 
tille  femme  =  *  a  nice  woman ' ;  beau-p^re  (pi.  beauz-p^res)  and  belle-m^re 
(pi.  belles-m^res),  *  father-in-law,'  'stepfather,'  and  *  mother-in-law,'  *  step- 
mother,' but  une  belle  cousine  =  *a  lovely  cousin.'  Such  compounds  must 
be  used  with  caution ! 

EXERCISES 

I.  I.  Whjat  a  naughty  little  boy  I  2.  A  short  journey  in  southern 
France.  3.  Some  big  books  on  useless  subjects.  4.  A  big  blunder. 
5.  Some  nice  little  children.  6.  A  silly  man.  7.  A  very  good  fellow 
{not  bonhomme)!  8.  A  queer  (drdle  de)  fellow,  this  old  painter! 
9.  A  queer  old  maid!  10.  Old  stories  about  French  cities.  11.  The 
best  reason  in  (de)  the  world.  12.  Without  the  slightest  excuse. 
13.  A  silly  excuse  \ 

II.  I.  A  good  man,  a  very  excellent  man,  Mr.  de  B.  2.  This  French 
nobleman,  with  an  English  wife  and  two  pretty  little  daughters,  has 
taken  (louer)  a  fine  old  house  near  ours,  on  (de)  the  southern  side  of 
the  street.  3.  Mr.  de  B.  has  a  magnificent  blue  motor-car,  so  he 
must  be  rich ;  but  the  poor  man  has  a  mother-in-law  who  sometimes 
keeps  him  from  seeing  the  pleasing  side  of  things.  4.  What  an 
annoying  situation !  but  we  can't  all  hold  the  right  end  of  the  stick. 

III.  Make  ten  more  very  brief  reasonable  groups,  using  only  the 
adjectives  listed  in  §  338. 
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SOIXANTE-NEUVlfeME  LEgON 

THE  POSITION  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  ADJECTIVES  ( CONCLUDED) 

349.  Noun  +  Adjective.  Certain  types  of  descriptive  adjectives 
which  must  follow  the  noun,  and  others  which  tend  to,  may  be 
noticed : 

a.  All  those  specifying  race,  nationality,  and  the  like : 

un  type  juif  *a  Jewish  type,'  la  langue  arabe  'Arabic,'  une  r^fugife  beige 
'a  Belgian  refugee,'  la  vie  parisienne  '  Parisian  life.' 

b»  Nearly  all  those  specifying  political,  social,  industrial,  or  religious 
affinities,  and  the  like : 

le  parti  anticlerical  'the  anticlerical  party,'  la  Soci^t^  protectrice  des 
animauz  'the  S.P.C.A.,'  P^glise  anglicane  'the  Anglican  church.' 

c.  Adjectives  specifying  color  except  when  obvious  (but  often  even 
then)  or  figurative : 

le  Mont-Blanc  'Mount  Blanc'  etc.;  du^  une  noire  tristesse  'an  utter 
sadness '  and  les  vertes  campagnes  du  Poitou  '  the  green  fields  of  Poitou.' 

Remark.  The  proverb  bonnet  blanc,  blanc  bonnet,  a  chiasmus  (a-b-b-a) 
meaning  '  six  of  one  or  half  a  dozen  of  the  other,'  le  blanc-manger  (a  kind 
of  dessert),  and  other  like  groups,  come  down  from  a  time  when  such 
adjectives  could  easily  precede. 

Note.    In  une  robe  gris  fonc^  'a  dark  gray  dress,'  gris  is  a  noun ;  cf.       1 
nne  robe  grise.  ^ 

d.  Most  adjectives  specifying  shape ;  but  court '  short,'  long  '  long,' 
tooit  'narrow,'  and  large  'wide,'  often  precede  (also  rond  'round'), 
especially  when  we  get  groups  such  as  de  longs  doigts  tordus  Mong, 
crooked  fingers.'    Both  has  'low'  and  haut  'high'  are  very  uncertain. 

e.  Most  adjectives  specifying  physical  states : 

propre  'clean,'  malpropre  'untidy';  but  compare  un  homme  sale  'a  dirty 
man '  {literally  dirty)  with  un  sale  caract^re  (Jiguratively  dirty). 
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/.  Past  participles  (§  273)  of  living  and  dead  verbs : 

une  porte  ouvcrte  'an  open  door,'  ses  doigts  crochus  *her  hooked  fingers,' 
line  Toix  aigue  *a  shrill  voice,'  etc.;  but  note  various  old  or  emotional 
groups :  ce  rus^  compare  *that  crafty  fellow,'  leur  satan^  charabia  *  their 
deuced  gibberish,'  le  Sacr^  College  *the  Sacred  College'  (R.C.C.). 

g.  Verb-forms  in  -ant  (§  260)  often  precede  when  not  used  as 
logical  distinguishers : 

cette  intrigante  afiEaire  'that  puzzling  business,'  but  un  th^  dansant 
'a  thd dansant ^^  and  des^toiles  filantes  'shooting  stars.' 

h.  Used  adjectivally,  nouns  almost  always  (clauses  always)  follow ; 
also  Men : 

le  boulevard  Haussmann  [osman]  '  Haussmann  Boulevard,'  au  point  de 
vue  metier  '  from  the  vocation  point  of  view,'  une  bonne  bourgeoise  tr^ 
pot-au-feu  'a  good  bourgeoise  of  the  stay-at-home  (very  plain)  sort,'  une 
porte^ochke  'a  porte-cochere,'  la  flotte  ennemie (note  -ie) 'the  enemy  fleet,' 
un  bras  de  squelette  '  a  skeleton  arm '  or  '  an  arm  of  a  skeleton,'  nne  femme 
tr^  bien  '  a  good-looking  woman,'  etc.  But  note  the  exceptional  formation 
of  e.g.  la  mattresse  ancre  '  the  sheet  anchor,'  adjectival  noun  first. 

350.  Sundry  Causes  of  the  After-position.  Various  influences  tend 
to  make  all  kinds  of  descriptive  adjectives  follow ;  e.g.  the  insertion  of 
adverbs,  or  a  close  dependence  of  the  adjective  on  whatever  follows. 

a.  An  adverb  is  inserted.    Contrasting  examples : 
un  bel  enfant  'a  beautiful  child,'  un  enfant  yraiment  beau;  une  mau- 
yaise  voix  '  a  bad  voice,'  une  voix  si  mauvaise ;  une  jolie  femme  '  a  pretty 
woman,'  une  femme  plus  jolie  que  Clarisse  '  a  prettier  woman  than  Clarice,' 
or  (often  better) '  a  woman  prettier  than  Clarice,'  etc. 

Remark.  The  adverbs  assez  'rather,'  aussi  'so,'  bien  'very,'  moins, 
plus,  si  '  so,'  tout  '  quite,'  '  wholly '  (variable :  tout  joli-s,  tout  ^l^gante  or 
toute  ^l^gante,  toute  seule,  sometimes  toutes  seules,  etc.),  fort  'very,' 
tr^s,  and  a  few  others,  commonly  let  an  essentially  prepositive  adjective 
remain  in  the  fore-position;  but  note  une  femme  (jadis  'once,*  parfois 
'sometimes,'  pen  'not  very,'  presque  'almost,'  remarquablement  ' remark- 
ably,' souyent '  often,'  toujours  '  always ')  jolie,  and  other  examples. 

Queries.  Why  une  faute  telle  que  la  mienne.^  Why  une  poussi^re 
aveuglante  ('a  blinding  dust'),  but  une  aveuglante  poussi^re  d'or? 
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b.  Note  the  invariable  position  of  the  adjective  after  avoir  Tair. 
Example  :  Elle  a  Pair  fou  (or  foUe)  '  She  looks  crazy.' 

c.  Note  likewise  the  fixed  type  avoir  le  (la,  les)  -h  noun  -\-  adjective  : 
Elle  a  les  mains  petites,  les  yeuz  grands,  I'esprit  ^troit,  la  m^moire 

courte.    She  has  small  hands,  big  eyes,  a  narrow  mind,  a  short  memory. 
Bu/  Elle  a  de  beaux  yeux,  etc.   Elle  a  les  yeux  mauvais  =  She  has  wicked 
eyes ;  Elle  a  de  manvais  yeux  —  She  has  bad  (inefficient)  eyes. 
Many  other  such  distinctions  might  be  noted. 

d.  In  an  absolute  construction,  the  adjective  follows : 

tester  bouche  bdante  '  (to)  stand  gaping,'  aller  les  pieds  nus  (or  nu-pieds 
without  les)  *(to)  go  barefoot,'  la  t^te  basse  *head  down,'  etc. 

e.  Comparatives  and  superlatives  commonly  make  essentially  pre- 
positive adjectives  follow : 

la  plus  petite  maison  or  la  maison  la  plus  petite ;  mon  meilleur  ami  or 
mon  ami  le  meilleur. 

351.  A  Summary 

a.  A  few  descriptive  adjectives,  whatever  their  value,  usually  precede  or 
must  precede.    See  §  348. 

b.  Descriptive  adjectives  which  do  not  clearly  classify  easily  precede 
(and  are  for  the  most  part  lightiy  stressed,  \.t.  proclitic). 

c.  Compounds  (as  bonhomme,  bonshommes,  usually  derogatory,  bon 
mot,  bons  mots,  *  witticism-s ' ;  petit  pain,  petits  pains,  *roll-s';  etc.)  may 
be  regarded  as  pure  nouns.  In  French  the  second  element  gets  the  stress, 
or  the  stress  is  evenly  distributed. 

d.  Certain  adjectives,  many  of  which  may  be  grouped  in  *  families,'  are 
essentially  logical  distinguishers,  and,  as  such,  habitually  or  always  follow. 

e.  Various  influences,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  English,  make  even 
essentially  prepositive  adjectives  follow. 

/.  Ever  since  French  has  existed,  and  in  its  earliest  known  form  (Latin), 
usage  has  fluctuated,  often  inexplicably.  Hence  hundreds  of  conventional 
(fixed)  groups  in  which  a  given  noun  now  precedes  a  given  adjective,  now 
follows  it,  according  to  the  meaning  which  the  speaker  intends  to  convey. 
Here,  whether  following  or  preceding,  the  adjective  may  be  a  logical  dis- 
tinguisher :  une  fausse  clef  is  a  key  used  illegitimately,  une  clef  fausse  is  *  a 
wrong  key,'  etc.    No  safe  comprehensive  rule  can  be  stated  for  such  cases. 
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g.  We  may  add  that  by  its  frequent  power  to  put  a  given  adjective  in 
either  position  French  can  make  many  distinctions  usually  not  recognized 
in  written  English,  and  commonly  disregarded  in  spoken  English,  though 
our  lightly  stressed  adjective  often  corresponds  to  a  French  prepositive  ad- 
jective, and  though  our  heavily  stressed  adjective  almost  always  corresponds 
to  a  French  adjective  in  the  after-position. 

EXERCISES 

I.  From  Lessons  LXVIII  and  LXIX  (§§  341-349),  or  from  any 
preceding,  or  from  the  selection  below,  derive  examples  to  illustrate 
c^-g  of  §  349,  at  least  two  for  each  paragraph.  Vary  each  example, 
when  possible,  by  way  of  experiment. 

II.  Read  aloud,  with  great  care  as  to  stress,  the  following  passage ; 
then  comment  on  the  form  and  position  of  each  adjective,  whether 
descriptive  or  not.  Where  possible,  insert  or  substitute  other  adjectives. 

352.  Un  Bel  Ana' 

Quelle  bete  admirable  1    II  avait  presque  la  taille '  d'un  mulct,"    1 
et  son  poil*  long,  soyeux,®  etait  noir  comme  I'aile  lustree®  des 
corbeaux.''    Ses  oreilles  droites,*  sem^es®  de  petites  taches  gri-    3 
satres,*^  retombaient  gracieuses  le  long  des  machoires"  et  du 
col.**   Ses  yeux  bruns  ^taient  magnifiques.    Ses  dents  reguli^res    6 
avaient  un  ^mail  ^clatant.^'* 

Quelquefois  il  filait  comme  un  trait  ^*  a  travers  les  arbres  du    7 
verger,^^  et,  parvenu  sur  la  roche  *®  nue  du  plateau,  il  prenait  des 
attitudes  grotesques,  faisait  des  mines  ^^  singulieres,  dressait  ses    9 
oreilles,  les  baissait  avec  lenteur,  pareilles  k  deux  pistolets  qui 
viseraient  le  m^me  but^®;  en  repartait  au  galop  pour  nous  re-   11 
joindre,  tout  penaud  ^®  et  tout  essouffle'. 

(Ferdinand  Fabre,  quoted  by  Brunot  and  Bony) 

Notes,  i.  donkey.  2.  size.  3.  mule.  4.  coat.  5.  silky.  6.  glossy. 
7.  ravens.  8.  Here  straight.  9.  sprinkled.  10.  grayish  spots.  11.  jaws. 
12.  neck.  13.  brilliant  enamel.  14.  would  speed  like  a  dart  (would  dart). 
15.  orchard.  16.  rock.  17.  expressions  (of  countenance).  18.  target, 
19.  abashed. 
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SOIXANTE-DIXifeME  LEgON 
CARDINAL  AND  ORDINAL  NUMBERS  1 

353.  Formation.  With  few  exceptions,  the  French  ordinals  (note 
the  first  words  over  each  of  our  seventy-seven  lessons)  can  be  derived 
from  the  corresponding  cardinal,  or  vice  versa.  Thus  deux  gives 
deuxi^me  [d0-zjem],  trente  gives  trenti^me  (trent  -f  i^me),  etc. 

Real  or  Apparent  Exceptions.  For  un  (une),  note  premier  (premiere); 
uni^me  occurs  only  in  vingt  et  unidme  etc.  with  et  before  it,  and  as  a 
denominator.    This  et  is  omitted  in  quatre-vingt-uni^me  (8ist);  of.  a. 

Neuvidme  (9th)  keeps  the  older  pronunciation  of  neuf,  still  heard  in 
neuf  hommes. 

Qnatre-yingts  (80)  loses  its  s  in  quatre-vingtidme  (Both)  and  in  other 
compounds.    (Compare  quatre-vingts  with  *  fourscore '). 

Cinq  (5)  gives  cinquidme  because  q  without  u  is  almost  imknown  (coq, 
cinq). 

EXERCISE 

Write  the  ordinals  of  quatre-vingt-onze  (91),  of  cent  (100),  of 
mille  (1000).  Write  the  cardinals  of  dix-neuvi6me  (19th),  of  quatre- 
vingt-quatorzi^me  (94th),  of  cent-uni^me  (loist).    See  a, 

a.  Groups  with  et.  The  conjunction  et  [e]  occurs  in  all  cases 
before  un  (une,  uniftme)  up  to  quatre-vingts;  hence  vingt  et  un 
(une)  21,  trente  et  uni^me,  etc.  A  hyphen  (un  trait  d'union)  occurs 
in  nearly  all  compounds  (not  containing  et)  except  when  deux,  trois, 
dix-neuf,  etc.  multiply  cent  (100),  mille  (1000),  etc. 

Remark.  These  arbitrary  rules  as  to  the  hyphen  will  be  done  away 
with  only  when  the  hyphen  (wholly  useless)  is  dropped,  as  usually  happens 
now  in  cent  un-e  (10 1),  cent  deux  (102),  etc.   Cf.  trente-deux  etc. 

b.  Variability.  Except  un  (with  une),  vingt  (with  vingts),  and  cent 
(with  cents),  the  cardinals  are  invariable.  The  ordinals  vary  in  premier 

1  A  cardinal  number,  or  numeral,  answers  the  question  'How  many.'**  an 
ordinal,  *  Which  ? '   French  exceptions  will  be  noted. 
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(with  premiere),  in  second  (with  seconde),  and  in  dernier  (with  demi^). 
All  the  ordinals  may  have  a  plural :  lea  premieres  minutes  etc. 

Note.  Million  and  milliard  (looo  millions)  are  pure  nouns.  Cent  and 
mille  can  be  preceded  by  un  only  when  cent  =  centaine  =  *a  hundred 
odd'  (* about  a  hundred'),  or  'hundredweight,'  and  when  mille  =  'mile.' 
Hence,  'loo  men '  =  cent  hommes;  'looo  men' =  mille  hommes.  Note 
also  deux  cents  hommes  but  deux  mille  hommes,  etc. 

EXERCISE 

Write  out  in  full  in  French:  8,  lo,  12,  16,  19,  23,  31,  34,  40, 
41,  46,  50,  51,  60,  62,  70,  71,  80,  81  {no  s),  90,  91,  100  children, 
1 01  men,  loi  women,  3000  times,  18  miles,  1,000,000  francs  {use  de). 

354.  Pronunciation.    Some  important  variations  must  be  noted. 

a.  Linking  or  elision  seldom  occurs  before  onze  or  onzi^me,  and 
before  huit  only  in  compounds.  Hence  le  onze,  du  onzi^me,  le  huit, 
etc.,  but  dix-huit  =  [dizqi(t)]. 

Remark.  This  is  because,  in  counting  aloud,  all  other  numbers  begin 
with  a  consonant,  except  un,  which  may  likewise  give  le  un  in  counting. 

6.  The  X  of  soixante  =  ss  [s],  but  note  [z]  in  sixi^me  and  dixi^me. 
Deux  =  [d0],  or  [d0'z]  if  linked :  deux  chiens  [d0  Je],  but  deux  amis 
[d0'zami].  Six  and  dix  are  [si]  and  [di],  except  before  vowels: 
[si'zami,  di-zom] ;  and  in  dates  or  before  pauses  they  are  [sis]  and 
[dis].  Note  also  [disset]  =  17  and  [diznoef]  =  19.  Pronounce  le  six 
mai  OMay')  and  le  dix  avril  ^  April'). 

c.  Formerly,  all  the  forms  exemplified  by  dix-sept  etc.  contained 
et  (still  kept  in  vingt  et  un  etc.).  This  original  et  still  affects  22 
(vingt-deux)  to  29  (vingt-neuf)  inclusive:  22  =  [vetd0],  23  =  [vet- 
tRwa],  24  =  [vetkatn],  25  =  [vetsek],  etc. ;  otherwise  vingt  =  [ve], 
except  before  closely  following  vowels.  In  quatre-vingt-  (81-99), 
vingt  always  =  [ve],  1-19  having  been  added  to  quatre-vingt(s),  not 
to  quatre-vingt  et   (By  assimilation,  vingt-deux  may  become  [vend0]). 

A  Second  (seconde)  =  [s^go  (s^goid)]  or  [zg5  (zgoid)].  Linked, 
second  has  [t]. 
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Remark.  Second-e  is  preferred  to  deuxidme  when  only  two  things  are 
thought  of.   One  or  the  other,  not  either^  must  be  used  in  various  set  phrases. 

e.  For  cinq,  note  [k]  before  vowels  and  pauses,  also  in  dates  (le 
cinq  mai  =  [b  sek  me]) ;  among  the  uneducated,  cinq  may  be  [sek] 
in  nearly  all  positions. 

Compare  ces  cinq  mart3nr8  (*  five  martyrs ')  with  ces  saints  martyrs  (*  holy 
martyrs ').    Pronounce  ces  cinq  homards. 

/.  For  sept,  note  [set]  before  vowels,  before  pauses,  and  in  dates ; 
also  among  the  uneducated  in  nearly  all  positions.  Pronounce  sept 
dnes  and  le  sept  mars  [mars] ;  note  sept  fois  =  [se  fwa],  and 
sept  hibouz  ('owls')  =  [se  ibu]. 

Query.  What  might  Je  yiendrai  i  sept  heures  be  taken  to  mean  ?  How 
could  this  possible  ambiguity  be  avoided  ? 

g.  For  huit,  note  [qit]  in  linking,  in  dates,  and  before  pauses. 
Pronounce  Nous  sommes  huit  ('  There  are  eight  of  us '). 

/r.  For  neuf,  note  neuf  fois  =  [n0  fwa],  neuf  hiboux  =  [n0  ibu],  'k 
neuf  heures  =  [a  n0voe:R],  sur  les  neuf  ('about  9  o'clock')  =  [syR  le 
noef],  le  neuf  aoAt(*  August')  =  [b  noef  u],  not  [b  noefu]. 

Remark.    In  folk-speech,  neuf  commonly  =  [noef]  in  nearly  all  cases. 

355.  Position.  In  most  cases,  both  the  cardinals  and  the  ordinals 
precede  nouns,  and  a  cardinal  precedes  an  ordinal:  la  premiere 
douzaine  'the  first  dozen,'  les  cinq  premiers  chapitres  'the  first  five 
{or  five  first)  chapters';  also  les  sept  meilleurs  auteurs  'the  seven 
best  (or  best  seven)  authors,'  etc.    There  are  important  exceptions. 

a.  Meaning  '  primary,'  premier  follows :  ma  raison  premiere.   Also 
in  titles :  Franfois  premier  ' Francis  I,'  tome  premier  'volume  one.' 
Note.  But  le  premier  tome  where  we  should  say  *  the  first  volume'  etc. 

6.  With  le  dernier  jeudi  du  mois  ('the  last  Thursday  of  the  month') 
compare  jeudi  dernier,  adv.  ('last  Thursday,'  'Thursday  last').  Note 
also  Pan  dernier  (or  Pann^  demi^re)  et  cette  ann^e-ci  ('  last  year  and 
this  year'),  and  compare  ma  raison  derniftre  Q my  final  reason')  with 
le  jugement  dernier  ('the  Last  [and  most  important]  Judgment'). 
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c.  Beginning  with  deux,  cardinals  are  used  in  tides  of  rulers  (Henri 
!deuz  *  Henry  II'  etc.)  and  follow;  so  in  counting  pages  etc.,  as  in 
English :  (la)  page  un  {not  une)  '  page  one/  chapitre  trois  *  chapter 
three/  etc. ;  but  la  premiere  page  etc.,  as  in  English. 

Note.  In  dating  by  days,  French  requires  le  premier  (Janvier  etc.),  but 
le  deux  (Janvier),  le  trois  (f^vrier),  etc.  Je  pars  le  onze  aoftt  [no  prep)  '  I 
leave  on  the  eleventh  of  August.' 

ADDITIONAL   EXERCISES 

I.  Pronounce  all  your  French  with  great  care : 

I.  January  has  thirty-one  days.  2.  January  is  the  first  month  in  (de) 
the  year  (ann^).  3.  The  second  month  is  February ;  February  is 
the  shortest  month  (adj.  /ast)  in  the  whole  year,  for  it  has  only  twenty- 
eight  days;  however,  leap-year  (Pann^e  bissextile)  gives  us  twenty- 
nine.  4.  A  year  may  have  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  (here  no 
s  in  cent),  but  leap-year  has  one  more  (de  plus) ;  that  makes  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six.  5.  A  week  contains  (comprend)  seven  days; 
however,  in  French  we  say  *  eight  days'  because  we  count  one  day 
twice.  6.  The  first  day  in  the  week  we  call  [it]  Monday ;  the  second 
is  called  Tuesday;  what  names  do  we  give  to  the  third,  the  fourth, 
the  fifth,*  the  sixth,  and  the  last?  7.  A  day  contains  twenty-four 
hours;  an  hour  contains  sixty  minutes.  8.  What  time  is  it?  about 
eight  o'clock?    No,  it  is  almost  nine  [o'clock]. 

II.  Likewise:  i.  Charles  I,  Henry  IV,  Henry  VIII,  Charles  IX. 
2.  Vol.  I,  chap.  10,  [at]  pp.  i  and  2.  3.  August  10,  February  20, 
last  Sunday,  the  last  three  hours  before  midnight.  4.  There  will  be 
three  (four,  five,  nine)  of  us.  5.  I  shall  come  first,  my  sisters  will 
be  the  last  to  arrive.  6.  Could  you  come  at  seven  ?  or  at  eight  ? 
Not  at  eight;  at  that  hour  I'm  too  busy. 

1  Sur  la  prononciation  des  noms  de  nombre  (sujet  que  nous  avons  dO 
r^sumer  tr^s  bri^vement),  voir  Ph.  Martinon,  Comment  on  prononce  le  /rati  fats. 
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SOIXANTE  ET  ONZIEIME  LECON 
CARDINAL  AND  ORDINAL  NUMBERS  (CONCLUDED) 

356.  Idioms  Expressing  Dates  and  Hours.  Study  the  following 
expressions  of  dates  and  hours,  noting  the  presence  or  absence  of 
prepositions.    (To  be  read  carefully  aloud.) 

EXERCISE  I 

a.  Dates :  Typical  Idioms 

I.  En  quelle  annde  sommes-nous?  Nous  sommes  en  1918  [en  dix- 
neuf  cent  dix-huit],^  .  .  .  en  1923  [en  dix-neuf  cent  vingt-trois],  etc. 
2.  Je  suis  venu  k  Paris  en  1900  \read  dbc-neuf  cents],  j'y  suis,  done, 
depuis  longtemps,  et  il  y  a  belle  lurette  (* quite  a  bit  of  time')  que  je 
n'ai  pas  revu  ma  ville  natale.  3.  Mon  ige  ?  J'ai  k  peu  pr^s  quarante- 
neuf  ans.  4.  Dans  un  an  et  quelques  mois,  j'aurai  passe  la  cinquan- 
taine.  5.  Moi,  j'approche  de  ma  cinquante-huitifeme  annee :  je  suis  ne' 
en  i860  [en  dix-huit  cent  soixante],  le  vendredi  20  avril,'si  je  ne  me 
trompe.  6.  Quel  quantibme  [/.<?.  du  mois]  sommes-nous  aujourd'hui .? 
(Le  combien  sommes-nous?  Quel  jour  sommes-nous.?)  7.  Nous 
sommes  le  treize  mars.  (C'est  aujourd'hui  le  treize.  Nous  avons  le 
treize.)  8.  Dans  quel  mois  sommes-nous?  En  mai.  Le  combien? 
Le  dix-huit.  9.  Quel  jour  est-ce?  C'est  dimanche.  10.  Comme  le 
temps  passe !  Voilk  plus  d'un  an  que  je  suis  ici,  et  je  n'ai  presque 
rien  acheve.  11.  Combien  de  temps  faut-il  compter  pour  arriver  k  la 
gare  Saint-Lazare  ?  12.' A  pied,  une  heure  et  quart;  dans  un  bon 
taxi,  k  peine  vingt  minutes.  13.  Bon.  Je  n'ai  rendez-vous  qu'k  quatre 
heures  et  demie,  et  il  en  est  k  peine  trois.  1 4.  Trois  heures  ddjk  1  Je 
pars  pour  Trouville  dans  une  heure.  J'y  arrive  k  huit  heures  environ 
(k  huit  heures  du  soir,  le  soir  k  huit  heures).  15.  Mon  train  quitte, 
Paris  tous  les  samedis  soir  \N.  B^  et  y  rentre  tous  les  lundis  matin 
\N,B^  16.  Tous  les  trois  ou  quatre  jours,  ce  train-Ik  arrive  neuf  ou 
dix  minutes  en  retard  (a  neuf  ou  dix  minutes  de  retard),  mais  il 
n'arrive  jamais  aprfes  onze  heures  moins  le  quart  ou  onze  heures. 

1  Moins  souvent,  on  entend  dire :  «  en  mil  neuf  cent  dix-huit »  etc. 
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EXERCISE  n 

b.  The  Hours :  Typical  Idioms 

I.  Quelle  heure  est-il?  (.  .  .  avfez-vous,  s'il  vous  plait?  etc^.  2.  A 
ma  montre,  monsieur,  il  est  cinq  heures  et  une  minute  (sept  heures 
une,  six  heures  et  demie,  neuf  heures  vingt-huit,  onze  heures  vingt- 
neuf  et  trente  secondes,  deux  heures  moins  vingt-sept,  midi  juste, 
minuit  prdcis,  quatre  heures  precises,  deux  heures  tapant,  etc?). 
3.  L'horloge  ('clock')  de  la  gare  marque  la  demie  (midi  et  quart, 
minuit  moins  un  quart).  4.  Je  suis  rentre  ce  matin  h,  trois  heures  et 
demie  passdes.  5.  Je  re9ois  de  neuf  k  onze  le  mercredi  et  le  vendredi. 
6.  Nous  dinons  k  huit  heures,  quand  ce  n'est  pas  huit  heures  et 
demie.  (Note  the  reason  for  using  ce.)  7.  Trois  heures  viennent  de 
sonner.  8.  Minuit  vient  de  sonner.  9.  II  est  plus  de  onze  heures 
(de  minuit).  10.  Ma  montre  avance  de  dix  minutes  (est  en  retard, 
retarde  de  onze  minutes),  il  doit  ^tre  environ  (k  peu  pres,  pres  de) 
cinq  heures  dix.    11.  II  est  tout  au  plus  neuf  heures. 

EXERCISE  in 

I.  Be  prepared  to  read  aloud  the  first  series  of  examples  (1-16), 
adding  one  to  each  number  wherever  possible.  (Note  that  douze 
heures  is  not  '12  o'clock'  (midi  or  minuit),  but  '12  hours.') 

II.  A  good  way  to  learn  to  tell  the  time  of  day  in  French  is  to 
draw  a  dial  (un  cadran,  un  cadran  d'horloge,  un  cadran  de  montre), 
preferably  on  a  blackboard  (tableau  noir),  and  'move'  the  hands  by 
erasing  and  remaking  them. 

357.  Numeral  Nouns.  Any  of  the  many  forms  in  -i6me  may  follow 
un,  deux,  etc.  Note  also  une  (la)  moiti^  *  half,'  un  tiers  (=  un  troi- 
si^me,  une  troisi^me  partie)  'a  third,'  deux  tiers  'two  thirds,'  un 
quart  *a  fourth,'  and  le  tout  (or,  more  arithmetically,  le  total)  *the 
whole';  also,  arithmetically,  un  demi  *a  half,'  deux  demis,  etc.  y^^ 
=  neuf  centuni^mes  [noef,  satynjem]. 

a.  The  multiplicatives  most  used  are  (le)  double  (de),  (le)  triple 
(de),  (le)  quadruple  (de),  and  other  forms  in  -uple.  (Also  used  as 
adjectives.) 
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6.  Frequent  collectives  are  une  paire  (d'amis,  de  gants)  *a  couple 
(of  friends),'  'a  pair  (of  gloves),'  une  huitaine  *  about  eight,'  etc.: 

une  dizaine  [dizen]  some  ten  une  cinquantaine  about  fifty 

une  douzaine  a  dozen  une  soixantaine  about  sixty 

une  quinzaine  about  fifteen  une  centaine  about  a  hundred 
une  yingtaine  a  score,  about  twenty  Also 

une  trentaine  about  thirty  un  millier  about  a  thousand 

une  quarantaine  about  forty  un  milliard  1000  million(s) 

Note.  As  nouns,  all  these  may  have  a  plural  and  they  require  de 
before  a  complement:  des  milliers  de  soldats  *  thousands  of  soldiers.' 

358.  Numeral  Adverbs.  Note  premi^rement  (fern.  adj.  +  ment) 
'first,'  'in  the  first  place,'  deuzi^mement  'secondly,'  etc. 

359.  Addition  {I'addition^  f .),  Subtraction  {la  soustraction  =  [sus- 
traksjo]),  Multiplication  (la  multiplication),  and  Division  (la  division). 

Translate  and  study  the  following  idiomatic  statements,  noting  which 
would  actually  be  made  a/oud  by  a  demonstrator,  i,  2,  etc.,  to  o 
(z^ro,  m.)  are  called  (les)  chiffres  (m.) ;  their  names  (un,  deux,  etc.) 
are  (les)  noms  de  nombre ;  a  serial  number  is  not  un  nombre  but  un 
num^ro.  *Units'  =  (les)  unites;  ' tens '  =  dizaines ;  'hundreds' = 
centaines ;  '  thousands '  =  milliers. 

a.  L'addition  est  une  operation  qui  consiste  k  trouver  la  somme 
de  deux  ou  de  plusieurs  nombres.    Soit  k  additionner  378  et  25,469. 

a6q  (ParM.)    Huit  et  neuf  font  dix-sept.    [Je]  Pose  sept  et  [je] 

'     o  retiens  un.    Sept  et  six  font  treize.   Treize  et  un  de  retenu  font 

quatorze.    Trois  et  quatre  et  un  de  retenu  font  huit.    Rien  k 

25»  47  retenir.    R^sultat:  vingt-cinq  mille  huit  cent  quarante-sept. 

b.  Soustraction.  La  soustraction  est  I'operation  qui  consiste  k 
retrancher  un  nombre  d'un  autre  de  m^me  esp^ce.  Le  resultat  se 
nomme  reste^  ou  difference,    Soustrayons  509  de  1,208. 

1,208  (Parl^.)  Huit  moins  neuf  neva  pas.  [J'jEmprunteun.  Dix-huit 

509      moins  neuf  reste  neuf.    6te  z^ro  de  neuf,  neuf.    Cinq  de  onze 
699      (reste)  six.    Reste:  six  cent  quatre-vingt-dix-neuf. 
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c.  Multiplkation.  On  ecrit  le  multiplicateur  sous  le  multiplicande, 
en  pla^ant  les  unites  de  m^me  esp^ce  dans  la  meme  colonne  verticale. 
On  multiplie  le  multiplicande  par  chaque  chiffre  du  multiplicateur, 
en  plagant  chaque  produit  partiel  de  fa9on  que  son  premier  chiffre 
k  droite  soit  sous  le  chiffre  du  multiplicateur  qui  Ta  forme.  On  fait 
la  somme  de  tous  les  produits  partiels.  Soit  k  multiplier  987  par  31. 
(Ce  sont  les  facteurs.) 

987  (Parl^.)   Une  fois  neuf  cent  quatre-vingt-sept  (fait),  .  .  .   Trois 

X   3>  fois  sept  (font)  vingt  et  un.    Pose  un  et  retiens  deux.    Trois  fois 

987  huit  (font)  vingt-quatre.    Vingt-six.     Pose  six  et  retiens  deux. 

29^'  Trois  fois  neuf  (font)  vingt-sept.   Vingt-sept  et  deux  de  retenu, 

30,597  vingt-neuf.   R^sultat:  trente  mille  cinq  cent  quatre-vingt-dix-sept. 

d.  Division.  Termes:  (le)  dividende,  (le)  diviseur,  (le)  quotient 
(prononc^  [kDSJa]),  divis^  par,  reste.    Soit  k  diviser  469  par  6. 

(ParM.)   En  quarante-six  combien  de  fois  six.?    Qa  va 

6  sept  fois.    Six  fois  sept  font  quarante-deux.    Deux  de  six, 

78. 1 666  reste  quatre.   J'abaisse  neuf.    En  quarante-neuf .?  huit  fois. 

4Q  (Ja  fait  quarante-huit.    Huit  de  neuf,  reste  un.   Je  mets  le 

48  point  pour  les  d^cimales,  j'ajoute  z^ro  au  reste.    En  dix 

'~rjo  combien  de  fois  six?  une  fois.    Six  de  dix,  reste  quatre. 

6  J'ajoute  un  autre  z^ro.    Six  en  quarante  vont  six  fois.    Six 

40  fois  six  font  trente-six,  et  caetera.    Quotient:  ^^.\(i(i^\■, 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES 

I.  Noting  that  in  fractional  numbers  (nombres  fractionnaires)  the 
numerator  (le  num^rateur)  must  be  a  cardinal,  and  the  denominator 
(le  d^nominateur)  an  ordinal,  read  aloud  :  ||     yf^     ^-^^-^ 

IL  Following  the  models  in  §  358,  add  368  and  435  ;  subtract  98 
from  235  ;  multiply  708  by  34;  divide  538  by  72. 


469 
42 
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SOIXANTE-DOUZlfeME   LEgON 
ADVERBS 

360.  Definition  and  Functions.  In  general,  simple  adverbs  and 
adverbial  groups  are  single  words  or  phrases  which  in  a  few  cases 
ask,  and  in  many  cases  answer,  questions  as  to  manner,  place,  time, 
etc.,  or  which  serve  to  affirm,  to  deny,  or  to  express  doubt,  measure, 
degree,  quantity,  etc.  They  may  stand  alone,  or  may  circumstantiate 
a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb,  —  sometimes  even  a  noun : 
une  inresqu'ile  'a  peninsula.' 

Remarks.  We  cannot  always  be  sure  whether  a  given  word  is  an 
adverb.  Thus  cependant  (* however')  often  resembles  a  conjunction,  and 
loin  may  resemble  an  adjective.  EUe  est  trds  bien,  mieux  que  sa  soeur 
(* She's  very  good-looking,  better-looking  than  her  sister')  seems  to  make 
bien  and  mienx  adjectives.  What  is  chaud  in  II  fait  (tr^)  chaud  ?  Again, 
compare  manger  pen  with  manger  pen  de  pain,  or  with  manger  un  peu 
de  pain. 

Many  words  which  in  one  context  are  nouns  etc.  are  adverbs  in  another, 
and  vice  versa,  e.g.  dimanche  (*  Sunday ')  etc. 

361.  Formation.  Many  adverbs  end  in  -ment  (lente-ment  = 
'  slow-ly ') ;  other  types,  simple  or  composite,  have  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  forms.^ 

Nearly  all  the  adverbs  in  -ment  were  formed  by  adding  this  relic 
of  the  Latin  ablative  mente  (='with  .  .  .  mind')  to  the  feminine 
singular  of  a  given  adjective :  fou,  foUe,  foUement  '  madly,'  sec,  s^he, 
sWiement  *  dryly,'  'curtly,'  etc. 

Remark.  This  suffix  -ment  is  still  alive,  as  is  proved  by  chicment 
(* stylishly'  etc.),  for  chic  (noun  and  adj.)  is  a  very  modern  word. 

a.  A  few  adverbs  in  -ment  contradict,  or  seem  to  contradict, 
the  rule. 

^  The  Dictionnaire  giniral  (preface,  pp.  285-288)  lists  a  hundred  or  more 
forms,  a  very  incomplete  list  of  the  forms  in  everyday  use,  especially  if  we 
count  adverbial  phrases. 
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The  following,  and  others  like  them,  show  contraction ;  they  have  lost 
an  [a]  which  had  become  silent  more  than  four  centuries  ago : 

atsolument  (cf.  -ue)  absolutely  infiniment  (cf .  -ie)  infinitely 

ayeugl^ment  (cf .  -4e)  blindly  crument  (cf .  -ue)  crudely 

carr^ment  (cf.  -4e)  squarely  dument  (cf .  -ue)  duly 

decid^ent  (cf .  -^)  decidedly  poliment  (cf .  -ie)  politely 

hardiment  (cf .  -ie)  boldly  yraiment  (cf .  vraie)  truly 

Note  that  the  lost  e  [a]  is  recorded  by  a  ^  on  crument  etc.,  but  not 
consistently  elsewhere.  Again,  we  find  gaiment  (*  gayly ')  or  gaiement,  but 
neither  yraiement  nor  yraiment. 

Some  forms  whose  origin  is  more  or  less  doubtful  are 
confus^ment  confusedly  immens^ment  immensely 

difius^ment  long-windedly  profond^ment  profoundly 

^norm^ment  hugely  uniform^ment  uniformly 

The  adjective  forms  for  these  are  confus-e,  diffu8-«,  ^norme,  immense, 
profond-e,  and  uniforme.  They  seem  to  have  followed  the  pattern  exempli- 
fied by  ayeugl^ment  (above).  Note  impun^ment  (*  with  impunity '),  instead 
of  which  we  should  expect  impuni(e)ment,  and  note  the  vulgar  form 
aucun^ment,  properly  aucunement  (4n  no  wise'). 

Instead  of  m^hamment  ('maliciously'  etc.)  we  should  expect  a  form 
m^hantement  (from  m^hant).  But  forms  of  this  type  go  back  to  a  time 
when  the  adjectives  which  begin  them  had  no  special  feminine.    Hence 

constamment  constantly  *  pnidemment  cautiously 

diligemment  diligently  vaillamment  valiantly 

plaisamment  in  fun  etc. ;  all  with  [ama] 

Note,  Bear  in  mind  that  most  of  the  adverbs  now  in  use  were  formed 
centuries  ago ;  therefore  they  often  indicate  a  feminine  now  obsolete. 

362.  Miscellaneous  Examples.  Here  follow  some  of  the  many 
forms  that  French  adverbs  may  take.  Study  all  aloud  (k  haute  voix) ; 
then  vary  them  orally. 

1.  Vous  parlez  trop  bas  (trop  haut).  2.  Tenez  ces  choses  plus  haut 
(moins  haut,  plus  bas).  3.  Parle  tr^s  fort,  pour  qu'on  puisse  t'entendre. 
4.  Vous  chantez  fort  bien.  Bravo !  5.  Ce  monsieur  chante  faux.  6.  Sa 
voix  Sonne  creux  ('hollow').  7.  Le  fait-il  expr^s  (*on  purpose')?  8.  S'il 
chantait  juste,  je  lui  en  serais  bien  reconnaissant.  9.  II  n'a  peut-etre  pas 
vis^  assez  haut,  ou  bien  son  p^re  ne  lui  aura  pas  donn^  assez  d'argent 
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pour  completer  ses  cours.  10.  ^a  coute  gros,  les  lemons  de  musique,  ct  il 
faut  travailler  ferme!  ('hard').  11.  Moi,  si  les  choses  ne  se  vendent  pas 
trfes  bon  march^  (* cheap'),  je  ne  les  achate  pas.  12.  J e  n'aime  pas  les 
choses  que  j'ai  payees  trop  cher.  13.  Je  ne  suis  pas  riche,  vous  savez. 
14.  Au  contraire,  il  me  semble  que  je  vis  {see  vivre)  au  jour  le  jour  (*  from 
hand  to  mouth').  15.  Bon  an  mal  an  (*year  in  and  year  out,'  *good  years 
and  bad '),  je  realise  deux  ou  trois  mille  francs.    C'est  peu ! 

363.  The  Variability  of  tout  as  an  Adverb.  Study  the  following  ex- 
amples in  which  tout  precedes  a  consonant  (confus  'upset,'  *  abashed'), 
an  *  aspirate  h '  (honteux  *  ashamed  *),  and  a  vowel  (6tonn^  *  aston- 
ished,' for  which  heureux  *  happy '  might  be  substituted  without  any 
difficulty). 

{tout  confuft  [tu  k5'fy]  rtout  confus  [tu  k5'fy] 

tout  honteux  [tu  Sto]  lis  sent -I  tout  honteux  [tu  S-to] 

tout  ^nn6  [tutetone]  [tout  dtonn^  [tutetone] 

(toute  90nfu8e  [tut  k5'fy:z] 
toute  hbnteuse  [tut  Steiz].   JVo^  [tutS'toa] 
toute  dtonn^  [tutetone] 
Also  tout  ^nn^  [tutetone] 

{toutes  confuses  [tut  k5'fy:z] 
toutes  honteuses  [tut  5't0:z] 
tout  dtonn^s  [tutetone] 

For  the  masculine,  the  written  form  is  always  tout,  but  the  sound 
varies;  for  the  feminine,  the  written  form  varies,  but  its  sound 
remains  [tut] ;  but  note  how  [t]  is  linked  in  tout  dtonn^s. 

Queries.  Might  any  of  these  combinations  be  ambiguous  ?  Why  no  tons  ? 

364.  Other  Variable  Adverbial  Adjectives. 

a.  The  compound  nouveau  riche  (pi.  nouveaux  riches)  has  no 
feminine.    But  note  nouveau  venu  ('new-comer'),/  nouvelle  venue. 

b.  In  the  plural,  une  porte  grande  ouverte  [gRo-duveRt],  'a  wide- 
open  door,'  varies  only  for  the  eye :  grandes  ouvertes  =  [gRO-duveRt], 
as  in  the  singular.    So  une  fleur  fralche  6;lose,  'a  fresh  blossom.* 
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EXERCISES 

I.  Form  the  adverbs  of  the  adjectives  in  §  338  (except  quel). 

II.  The  adverbs  of  bref  (f.  brtve)  and  of  gentil  (f.  gentille)  are 
bri^vement  and  gentiment.    How  explain  these  two  forms  ? 

III.  (Tout)  bonnement  (almost  always  with  tout)  =  * simply':  Elle 
est  tout  bonnement  f  oUe  =  ?  How  translate  *  well  done '  ?  And  what 
is  the  adverb  used  instead  of  mauvaisement  (no  such  form)  ? 

IV.  Instead  of  charmamment  or  charmantement  (forms  which 
mighf  have  been  derived  from  the  verbal  adjective  charmant)  but 
do  not  exist),  we  find  d'une  fa^on  (mani^re)  charmante.  However, 
we  find  couramment  ('currently'  etc.)  from  the  verbal  adjective 
courant.  Can  adverbs  in  -ment  be  formed  at  will  from  any  verbal 
adjective  ? 

V.  In  §  363,  for  H  est  substitute  II  va;  for  Elle  est  substitute 
Elle  va;  for  lis  sont  and  Elles  sont  substitute  lis  vont  and  Elles 
vont.    Show  the  accompanying  variations  of  tout  seul. 

Keeping  H  est  etc.,  show  the  variations  of  tout  with  blanc,  hideux 
(*  aspirate  h';  means  *  hideous'),  and  heureuz. 

VI.  I.  Speak  lower  (louder,  faster,  slower,  as  slowly  as  you  can). 
2.  Don't  talk  so  fast;  the  faster^  you  talk  {order:  adv.^  pron.^  vb.^ 
adv.)^  the  harder  it  is  to  understand  you.  3.  If  we  sing,  let's  not 
sing  out  of  tune.  4.  When  one  sings  badly,  .the  less  one  sings,  the 
happier  everyone  will  be.  5.  Since  1  have  been  in  Paris  {vb,  group  A), 
I've  had  some  ten  music  lessons,  two  a  week.  6.  They  cost  me  a 
good  deal,  more  than  (de)  twenty-five  francs  a  lesson.  7.  Am  I  pay- 
ing too  much  ?  Not  at  all  1  8.  We're  not  rich ;  15,000  francs  a  year 
at  the  very  most  {use  tout).  That  doesn't  allow  me  to  live  like  a 
prince,  but  I'm  enjoying  myself  hugely.  9.  My  father  tells  me  to 
work  hard  and  to  aim  high,  i  o.  There  are  a  good  many  things  that 
he  says  in  fun;  not  that,  par  ezemple!  11.  You  know  X?  Well, 
he's  wasting  his  time.  12.  He  is  simply  crazy,  that  boy,  and  I've 
told  him  so  squarely. 

1  No  le  (§  56)  J  here  '  the  '  is  an  adverb  of  degree. 
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SOIXANTE-TREIZlfeME   LEgON 
ADVERBS  IN  NEGATION 

365.  Hon  is  the  stressed  form  of  ne  (once  nen),  but  non  and  ne 
are  seldom  if  ever  interchangeable.  Non  is  an  independent  form, 
always  clearly  negative;  ne  is  strictly  proclitic  and  occurs  only  with 
verb-forms,  with  all  verb-forms  except  past  participles;  its  negative 
force  is  sometimes  so  slight  that  it  may  be  omitted. 

366.  Study  the  following  examples  of  non  : 

a.  1.  V0U8  viendrez?    Non,  monsieur.    2.  Tu  as  fait  9a?    Mais  non  I 

3.  Je  yens  d^ange  ?  Emphatically :  Non  pas.  4.  Drame  ou  non,  pa  me 
plait.  5.  Cela  se  pent.  Je  ne  dis  pas  non.  6.  Non,  non,  dites  la  v^rit^. 
7.  Me  tiompei-yous ?  Qui?  ou  non?  8.  R^pondez  par  oui  ou  par  non. 
9.  Sat-ce,  oui  ou  non,  ce  que  vous  vouliez  savoir? 

fr.  Elliptically ^  after  que :  1.  Les  uns  disent  que  non,  les  autres  disent 
que  oui ;  moi,  je  dis  que  oui  et  que  non.  2.  Vous  Pavouez  done  ?  Reply : 
Que  nonl 

c.  Before  an  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase.  1.  Yenez  k  trois  heures,  et 
non  [n5]  avant.    2.  Allez  k  gauche  et  non  ^  droite.    3.  Non  loin  de  .  .  . 

4.  Non  settlement  .  .  .  mais  encoze. .  .  .  ('but  also').  5.  Non  (pas)  de  lui. 
maia  de  moi.  6.  Non  moins  de  trois.  More  colloquially :  Pas  moins  de 
trois.    Note  Pas  plus  de  trois.   Pas  plus  que  moi  {not  non  plus  que  moi). 

d.  Before  adjectives:  1.  Non  content  (* satisfied')  de  sa  part,  il  .  .  . 
2.  Les  lettres  non-initiales  [n5  inisjal].  3.  Une  mani^re  nonchalante.  4.  n 
eat  riche?  Non  pas  riche  mais  ais^,  or  {more  colloquially)  Pas  riche 
mais  ais^.  (Note  also  pen  'un-,'  *not  very/  as  in  peu  convaincant,  peu 
flatteor,  etc.) 

e.  Before  a  past  participle:  1.  II  a  ^t4  tu^?  (Non)  pas  tu4,  mais 
gravement  bless^.  Or,  Tu^?  non,  mais  ...  2.  Une  maison  non  meubl^e 
(*an  unfurnished  house'),  but  une  maison  inoccup^. 

/.  Before  a  noun  or  noun-claiise :  1.  Non  (pas)  Genevieve  mais  Pierre. 
More  colloquially :  Pas  Genevieve  mais  Pierre.  2.  Ce  non-paiemeht  *  this 
non-payment.'   3.  Non  (pas)  qu'il  le  dise,  mais  il  le  pense. 
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g.  Before  pronouns :  1.  (Non)  pas  luil  {Or  after:  Tout  passe.  Moi 
non.)  2.  Je  les  ai,  mais  non  pas  ceux  que  vous  croyez.   3.  Non,  pas  9a  I 

A.  Before  a  qvLQ-^lause  (cf./):  1.  Non  (pas)  qu'il  le  dise,  but  only  Pas 
que  je  sache  (*Not  that  Tm  aware  [of]'),  not  Non  que  je  sache. 

367.  Ne.  As  a  weakened  negative,  ne  usually  has  to  be  escorted 
by  a  second  negative  or  so-called  negative.  The  negative  escort  may 
be  an  adverb,  an  adjective,  a  pronoun,  a  pronominal  noun,  or  a 
pronominal  adverb  (cf.  §§370-381).    Note  particularly 

pas,  point  {more  emphatic  than  pas,  but  usually  not  colloquial)^  gu^re 
{hardly  colloquial)^  plus,  jamais,  dc  ma  vie  {absolutely  jamais  de  la  vie  I), 
que  (*than,'  *  except'),  ni,  ni  .  .  .  ni,  aucunement,  ^luUement  j  also  aucun-e, 
nul-le ;  also  personne,  rien,  qui  que  ce  soit,  quoi  que  ce  soit,  etc. 

368.  The  Syntax  of  ne.  Except  in  extremely  colloquial  or  plebeian 
French  (le  fran9ai8  du  peuple),  ne  must  occur  in  every  clause  or 
sentence  containing  a  finite  verb  (je  parle),  an  infinitive  (parler), 
imperative  (parle),  or  non-adjectival  -ant  form  (parlant),  that  we  desire 
to  negative,  whatever  other  negative  or  so-called  negative  is  added.' 
But  note  the  following  statements. 

Ne  alone.  Without  reenforcing  complements,  ne  occurs  as  follows 
(all  examples  to  be  studied) : 

a.  After  expressions  of  fear  lest  something  may  occur  (cf.  §§  216- 
217): 

1.  Je  Grains  (J'ai  peur)  qu'elle  ne  nous  mente.  2.  De  peur  qu'il  ne  les 
insulte.  Etc.  Colloquially^  this  ne  is  often  omitted :  3.  Nous  craignons 
qu'ils  s'en  aillent. 

Note.  But  prendre  garde  que  requires  ne  {without  pas) :  Prenez  garde 
qu'on  ne  vous  suive  *  Take  care  you  are  not  followed,'  *  Be  wary  lest  some- 
one follow  you.' 

h.  Similarly,  after  emp^cher  '(to)  hinder,'  *  prevent,*  ^viter  '(to) 
avoid,*  and  certain  expressions  of  doubt,  in  subjunctive  clauses : . 

1.  Smp^chez  qu'on  (ne)  sorte.  2.  Evitons  qu'il  (ne)  leiir  nuise.  3.  Je 
ne  doute  pas  {N,  B.)  que  cela  (ne)  r^ussisse.    Etc. 
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c.  Similarly,  after  II  s'en  faut  etc. : 

1.  n  s'en  est  fallu  de  bien  peu  qu'il  ne  solt  tonvb^  dans  la  mer  *He 
came  within  an  inch  of  falling  into  the  sea,'  Here  ne  is  required.  But 
2.  II  s'en  faut  de  beaucoup  qu'elle  soit  aussi  belle  qu'on  dit  'She's  very 
far  from  being  as  good-looking  as  people  say.'  3.  Peu  s'en  faut  qu'il  ne 
mente  *  He's  within  an  inch  of  telling  a  lie.'   Here  general, 

d.  After  k  moins  que  *  unless,*  and  commonly  after  avant  que 
^before': 

1.  Qui,  k  moins  que  tu  ne  mentes.  2.  Yenez  vite  !  avant  que  la  baleine 
(ne)  disparaisse ! 

e.  When  two  actions  are  compared  by  means  of  two  verbs : 

II  chante  mieux  qu'il  ne  parle  '  He  sings  better  than  he  speaks.' 

Remark.  The  language  here  blends  two  ideas,  the  one  positive,  the 
other  negative:  II  chante  bien,  thinks  the  speaker,  but  II  ne  parle  pas 
aussi  bien  qu'il  chante.    Hence,  II  chante  mieux  qu'il  ne  parle. 

/.  In  que-clauses  containing  a  true  present  perfect  {A  p,p.)  or  a 
pluperfect  (Bp.p.)  after  statements  as  to  time-intervals : 

1.  II  7  a  un  si^le  que  je  ne  t'ai  (pas)  vu  *  It's  a  century  since  I  saw 
you ' ;  more  literally^  There  exists  a  century  during  which  etc,  2.  VoiU 
yingt  ans  que  vous  ne  vous  ^iez  mime  (pas)  parl4. 

g.  With  various  forms  of  certain  verbs,  as  cesser  '(to)  cease,'  oser 
'(to)  dare,'  pouvoir  '(to)  be  able,'  savoir  '(to)  know,*  etc.: 

1.  II  ne  cesse  de  .  .  .  2.  Mais  tu  n'oserais  1  3.  Je  ne  puis  venir.  4.  Je 
ne  sais  si  .  .  .  5.  Je  ne  saurais  vous  le  dire  '  I  really  couldn't  tell  you.' 
JVote  the  following^  never  with  pas :  je  ne  sais  quel  .  .  . ,  je  ne  sais 
qui  .  .  .y  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  .  .  .  (see  §§  152  and  155,  c). 

h.  Note  these  exclamative  or  exclamative-interrogative  groups : 

1.  Qui  ne  le  dit  I  ^Everybody  says  so!'  2.  Que  ne  l*avoues-tu,  alors? 
'Why  donH  you  admit  it  then  ? '    See  §  1 54. 

I.  Note  si  ce  n'est  'unless  it  is,'  especially  in  the  second  of  two 
clauses ;  also  the  old  locution  si  je  ne  me  trompe  'if  I  mistake  not' : 
1.  A  qui  le  dirai-je,  si  ce  n'est  i  toi  ?   2.  Si  je  ne  me  trompe,  vous  .  .  , 
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y.  Ne  occurs  alone  in  negative  relative  clauses  of  characteristic 
(§§  226,  d^  and  332)  following  a  negative  or  interrogative  main 
clause : 

1.  Je  ne  connais  personne  qui  ne  le  dise  ('who  doesn't  say  so').  2.  II 
n'y  en  a  pas  un  qui  ne  le  fasse  ('but  does  it,'  or  *who  doesn't  do  it'). 
3.  Que  pourra-t-il  faire  que  tu  ne  puisses  le  faire  mille  fois  mieuz  ('that 
you  can't  do  ...')?  4.  Quel  parti  pourrons-nous  prendre  qui  ne  nous  soil 
encore  plus  dangereuz  ('  What  course  can  we  take  that  will  not  be  . . .')  ? 

k.  Ne  occurs  alone  in  many  exceptional  locutions  (archaisms) : 

1.  N'importe !  'No  matter!'  N'importe  qui  .  .  .  etc.  2.  A  Dieu  ne 
plaise !  '  God  forbid ! '  Etc.  {Really  7iot  different  from  other  examples 
already  quoted.) 

369.  In  le  fran9ais  du  peuple,  negation  is  commonly  expressed 
without  ne,  the  whole  burden  of  the  negation  being  borne  by  pas, 
rien,  etc.    Note  — 

Poussez  done  pas  comme  pa  I  1         Don't  push  like  that ! 

T^nquiHe  pas,  mon  garpon.  2         Don't  worry,  my  boy. 

Ai-je  pas  bien  fait  ?  3         Haven't  I  done  well  ? 

Je  peuz  pas  le  lire,  j'ai  pas  mes  4         I  can't  read  it,  I  haven^t  got  my 

lunettes.  spectacles. 

5a  sert  k  rien.  5         That's  no  use. 

J'^tais    qu'un    gosse,    je    yous  6         I  was  only  a  kid,  I  didn't  know 

connaissais  pas.  you. 

EXERCISES 

I.  Review  the  examples  of  negatives  on  pp.  78-79,  81,  119,  137, 
179-180. 

II.  Explain  the  various  negatives  in  the  continuous  passages  on 
PP-  123,  157-158,  230. 

III.  Exemplify  non  and  si  (*yes')  in  ten  brief  reasonable  com- 
binations suggested  by  the  examples  in  §  366,  a-h. 

IV.  Exemplify  ne  .  .  .  plus  and  oe  .  .  .  jamais  with  the  impera- 
tive of  (y)  aller. 
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370.  Pas  occurs  without  ne  in  verbless  phrases  (Pas  pour  moi) 
and  in  folk-speech  generally  (C'est  pas  vrai  etc.).^ 

a.  The  Position  of  pas.  To  continue  §  90,  all  verb-forms  except 
infinitives  and  past  participles  normally  fall  between  ne  and  pas ;  but 
inversion  for  emphasis  allows  pas,  in  certain  groups,  to  precede  ne : 

Que  pas  une  fois  je  ne  le  trouve     1  Let  me  not  find  him  a  single 

sur  mon  chemin !  time  in  my  road ! 

Pas  n'est  besoin  de  le  dire.  2  It  is  quite  needless  to  say  so. 

Note  i  .   The  second  example  is  hardly  colloquial. 
Note  2.   Pas  may  immediately  follow  peut-ltre  (  perhaps ')  and  various 
other  adyerbs :  II  ne  viendra  peut-ltre  pas  *  Perhaps  he  won't  come.* 

&.  Pas  with  Infinitives.  With  infinitives,  the  position  of  pas  varies 
according  to  style  or  emphasis,  but  in  living  French  pas  cannot  end 
an  infinitive  clause.    Examples : 

3.  On  le  prie  de  ne  pas  le  faire  {normal  order),  4.  On  le  prie  de  ne  le 
pas  faire  (abnormal).  5.  Je  m'efforce  de  ne  pas  y  penser,  ^r  .  .  .  de  n'y 
pas  penser.  6.  II  pent  fort  bien  ne  pas  y  en  {in  books^  also  n*Y  en  pas) 
avoir  (* Quite  possibly  there  isn't  any').  7.  Tiche  ('Endeavor')  de  ne  pas 
en  parler,  or  possibly  .  .  .  de  n'en  pas  parler.  8.  Tu  es  siir  de  ne  pas  etre 
fou,  or  possibly  .  .  .  de  n'toe  pas  fou.  9.  Peut-on,  en  le  voyant,  ne  le 
connaitre  pas  ?  is  wholly  archaic. 

Notes,  {a)  Pas  may  be  carried  over  an  infinitive  or  past  participle 
thus :  Je  ne  veux  pas  entamer  de  discussion  *  I  don't  want  to  start  any  dis- 
cussion'; likewise,  Je  n'ai  pas  achet^  de  cheval  'I've  bought  no  horse,'  ' I 
haven't  bought  any  horse.'  {b)  Living  usage  is  exemplified  by  Tu  n'as 
envie  d^  risn  voir  *  You  don't  care  to  see  anything ' ;  Tu  n'as  pas  sujet  de 
rien  appr^hender,  *  You  have  no  ground  for  any  apprehension,'  is  somewhat 

1  From  passus  *  step.'  Originally,  pas  could  occur  only  in  a  group  such  as 
je  n'irai  pas  '  I  shall  not  go  a  step'' ;  now,  simply  *  I  shall  not  go.'  Cf .  je  ne 
parle  pas.  French  verse,  in  which  no  word  can  properly  rime  with  itself, 
allows  pas  meaning  *not'  to  rime  with  pas  meaning  *step';  likewise  point. 
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archaic,  for  we  get  the  group  ne  .  .  .  pas  .  .  .  rien ;  we  could  not  say  Tu 
n'as  pas  peur  de  rien.  (c)  Everyday  usage  is  exemplified  by  de  ne  pas  y  or 
de  ne  pas  en  +  infin.  (^/)  Note  the  group  ne  .  .  .  ne  pas  in  e.g.  II  ne  peut 
ne  pas  Pavouer  *  He  cannot  help  admitting  it.* 

c.  The  Group  pas  que  personne  (or  rien).  Occasionally  pas  precedes 
a  que-clause  containing  personne  *  anybody'  or  rien  *  anything,'  pro- 
nouns which  originally  were  not  negative : 

|1  ne  faut  pas  que  personne  10  Itwouldbe  wrong  for  anyone  to 
accapare  la  peine  ni  la  gloire.  monopolize  the  trouble  or  the  glory. 

Note.  Here  the  que-clause  is  treated  as  if  the  main  clause  were  not 
negatived.  Similarly,  Je  ne  crois  pas  qu'il  en  sache  rien  ('  I  don*t  believe 
he  knows  anything  about  it')  instead  of  Je  crois  qu'il  n'en  sait  rien. 
Compare  these  groups  with  those  in  d  (above). 

if.  Pas  before  Indeterminate  Complements.  Pas  may  be  followed 
by  du,  de  la,  de  P,  or  des  ('some,'  'any,'  etc.)  when  it  merely  reen- 
forces  ne  and  therefore  is  not  quantitative  : 

Ce  n'est  pas  du  vin,  c*est  du  11  This  isn't  wine,  it's  vinegar. 
yinaigre. 

Ne  te  forge  pas  des  id^s  trop  12  Don't  get  too  gloomy  ideas. 
noires. 

Note.  If  in  N'y  a-t-il  pas  de  t^moins?  'Are  there  no  witnesses.?'  we 
change  de  to  des,  we  do  so  because  we  feel  sure  there  are  witnesses ;  the 
form  with  de  may  be  answered  naturally  either  with  a  Si  (Mais  oui)  or 
with  a  Non. 

e.  Pas  in  Cumulative  Groups.  Here  pas  may  be  held  for  the  last 
clause : 

Ne  discutons,  ne  creusons,  ne  13  Let's  not  argue,  not  probe  each 
nous  heurtons  pas  davantage.  other,  not  clash  any  further. 

/.  The  Omission  of  ne  in  Verbless  Groups.    Colloquial  examples : 

J'ai  pass^  des  moments  pas  14  I've  spent  some  moments  that 
drdles.    (Cf.  pen  drdles.)  were  not  a  bit  funny. 

C'est  un(e)  pas  grand'chose.  15         He   (She)    doesn't    amount  to 

much. 

A  du  plaisir  gkch6,  je  pr^ffere  16  To  spoiled  pleasure,  I  prefer  no 
pas  de  plaisir  du  tout.  pleasure  at  all 
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Note  i  .  Pas  mal  de,  *  a  good  deal,'  *  a  good  many/  is  treated  like  beau- 
coup  :  Je  me  suis  donn^  pas  mal  de  peine  =  '  IVe  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains 
(trouble)';  likewise  before  a  plural.   Observe  that  the  verb  is  not  negatived. 

Note  2.  J'ai  les  fusils,  pas  autre  chose  (*I  have  the  guns,  nothing 
else*)  is  either  literary  or  colloquial. 

Note  3.  Very  colloquially,  pas  may  stand  for  n'est-ce  pas?  (in  folk- 
speech,  often  est-ce  pas?):  II  est  rigolo,  pas?  *He's  funny,  eh?' 

g.  Pas  with  Adverbs  of  Degree.  The  adverbs  of  degree  (or  quan- 
tity) si  *so,'  generally  aussi  *so,'  'as,'  moins  Mess,'  plus  *more,'  tant 
*so  much,'  'so  many,'  autant  'so  much,'  'as  much,'  'so  many,'  'as 
many,'  tellement  'so,'  'so  much,'  'so  many,'  and  beaucoup  'much' 
etc.  are  preceded  by  pas;  seldom  if  ever  by  point  (§371). 

Note.  Pas  never  occurs  in  immediate  conjunction  with  aucun,  rien, 
jamais,  persomie,  nor  with  any  other  adverb,  adjective,  or  pronoun  which 
may  be  negative  when  it  stands  alone. 

371.  Point.  Except  in  various  set  phrases  (as  n'est-ce  pas?  pas 
que  je  sache  'not  that  I'm  aware'  etc.),  including  most  verbless 
phrases  (as  Non,  pas  moi),  point  may  generally  be  substituted  for 
pas;  but  point  is  usually  more  emphatic  than  pas  and,  in  general, 
is  either  somewhat  bookish  or  dialectal:  in  speaking,  an  educated 
Parisian  could  hardly  use  point  without  affectation;  a  provincial 
(townsman  or  peasant)  could.    Examples: 

Je  n'ai  point  froid,  dit-il,  pas  1  M'm  not  at  all  cold,'  said  he. 
de  feu !  pas  de  feu !  *  No  fire !  no  fire ! ' 

Je  n'y  vais  pas  ce  soir,  et  je     2  I'm  not  going  there  this  eve- 

n'y  vais  point.  ning,  and  I  never  go  there  (don't 

go  there  at  all). 

Brument  dit :  La  t^te  y  est  3  Brument  said,  *  Her  /teati  ain't 
pointy  pa  compte.  under;  that  [her  head]  counts.' 

(Maupassant,  l/ne  Vente.   Brument  is  a  Norman  peasant.) 

Notes.  Point  du  tout  is  perhaps  intended  to  be  stronger  than  pas  du 
tout,  but  is  usually  not  colloquial.  In,  for  example,  Ayant  la  guerre,  il  ^tait 
pen  ou  point  connu  *  Before  the  war,  he  was  litde  known  or  unknown,'  we 
have  a  set  phrase :  peu  ou  point ;  we  could  not  omit  peu  without  inserting 
ne :  il  n'^tait  point  connu. 
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GUERE.    EXERCISES 


372.  Gu^re.   An  occasional  (and  sometimes  uncolloquial)  equivalent 


of  pas  beaucoup  etc.    Examples : 

Les  avez-YOus  vus  soiiyent  ?  — 
Gu^re. 

L'on  ne  trouve  gu^re  d'ingrats 
tant  qu'on  est  en  tot  de  faire  du 
bien. 

L'^mulation  et  la  jalousie  ne 
se  rencontrent  gu^re  qu'entre  per- 
sonnes  du  meme  art. 


Have  you  met  them  often?  — 
Hardly  ever.   (Almost  never.) 

One  finds  hardly  ever  an  ingrate 
so  long  as  one  is  in  a  position  to 
do  favors. 

Emulation  and  jealousy  are 
scarcely  to  be  met  save  among 
persons  engaged  in  the  same  art. 


EXERCISES 

I.  Fr^e  Composition.  Using  either  the  vocabulary  in  §§  370-372 
or  other  words,  write  in  French,  to  illustrate  freshly  each  paragraph 
of  §  370j  21  letter,  an  anecdote,  a  personal  experience,  or  whatever 
you  please ;  about  300  words. 

II.  Show  to  what  extent  you  can  negative  (in  prose  variations) 
the  following  verses  from  Le  Bon  Roi  Dagobert : 


Le  bon  roi  Dagobert 
Avait  sa  culotte  k  I'envers. 

Le  grand  saint  filoi 

Lui  dit :  «  O  mon  roi ! 

Votre  Majesty 

Est  mal  culott^e. 
—  C'est  vrai,  lui  dit  le  roi, 
Je  vais  la  remettre  k  Tendroit. » 

Le  bon  roi  Dagobert 
Fut  mettre  son  bel  habit  vert. 
Le  grand  saint  £loi 
Lui  dit :  «  O  mon  roi ! 
Votre  habit  par^ 
Au  coude  est  perc^. 


11 


13 


Le  bon  roi  Dagobert 
Chassait  dans  la  plaine  d' An  vers ; 

Le  grand  saint  £loi 

Lui  dit :  «  O  mon  roi ! 

Votre  Majesty 

Est  bien  essouffl^e. 
—  C'est  vrai,  lui  dit  le  roi, 
Un  lapin  courait  apr^  moi.  » 

Le  bon  roi  Dagobert 
Voulait  s'embarquer  sur  la  mer. 
Le  grand  saint  filoi 
Lui  dit :  «  O  mon  roi ! 
Votre  Majest(5 
Se  fera  noyer. 


—  C'est  vrai,  lui  dit  le  roi,  15    —  C'est  vrai,  lui  dit  le  roi. 


Le  tien  est  bon,  prete-le-moi.  » 


On  pourra  crier :  Le  roi  boit !  » 
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SOIXANTE-QUINZIEME  LEgON 

NEGATION  (CONTINUBD) 

373.  Jamais  usually  means  *  never,'  but  in  questions  (without  ne), 
after  si  (without  ne),  and  in  some  other  cases,  it  may  have  its  older  (posi- 
tive) meaning  *  ever ' ;  whether  we  render  jamais  by  *  never '  or  by  *  ever ' 
often  depends  upon  our  choice  of  English.    Analyzed  examples : 

N'y  alle^YOUS  jamais  ?  —  Non,     1  Don't  you  ever  (Do  you  never) 

jamais.    (Presque  jamais.)  go  there  ?  —  No,  never.    (Almost 

never.) 

Note  i.  In  verbless  statements,  ne  is  not  used  (§  368).  See  examples 
I  and  2. 

Jc  n'ai  jamais  (eu)  d'ennuis.—     2  I   have   never   (had)  any   vex- 

Jamais  d'ennuis  ?   Quelle  chance  I  ations.  —  Never    any    vexations  ? 

What  luck! 

Note  2.  Here,  without  the  article  (des),  jamais  follows  the  analogy  of 
pas  in,  for  example,  Je  n'ai  pas  d'ennuis. 

Jamais  tn  ne  sauras  gagner  de  3  You  will  never  know  how  to 
I'argent.  make  (any)  money. 

Note  3.  Here  (cf.  ex.  2)  jamais  is  not  treated  as  a  partitive,  but  serves 
merely  to  reenforce  emphatically  the  negativing  of  sauras.  Unlike  English, 
French  does  not  invert  the  verb  when  jamais  precedes  ne :  *  Never  had  she 
been  happier  ^  =  Jamais  elle  n'ayait  M  plus  heureuse.    See  a  (below). 

n  ne  dit  jamais  rien,  rien  de  4  He  never  says  anything,  any- 
▼raiment  utile.  thing  really  useful. 

Note  4.  Here  the  thought  is  not  thrice  negatived:  jamais  and  rien 
may  in  this  case  be  interpreted  correctly  as  meaning  'at  any  time'  and 
*an3rthing.'    Originally,  neither  was  negative  (cf.  §  380).    See  example  5. 

Vous  n'entendrez  plus  jamais  5  You  will  (shall)  never  hear  of 
parler  de  moi.    (See  ex.  4.)  me  again  (any  more). 

Note  5.  Here  jamais  is  more  emphatic  than  plus;  but,  whether  the 
order  is  plus  jamais  or  jamais  plus,  the  true  emphasis  may  depend  upon 
which  word  gets  the-heavier  stress. 
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Vous  irei  ?  —  Jamais  de  la  Tie  I  6  You'll  go  there  ? —  Not  if  I  know 
(Not  y  irez ;  see  §  163,  Note  3.)  it !   (Not  by  9  jugful !  or  the  like.) 

Note  6.  We  find  also  de  m^moire  d'hoqime  and  a  few  other  phrases 
employed  as  grammatical  equivalents  of  jamais.  Example:  De  m^moire 
d'homme  il  n'y  ayait  eu  tant  de  neige  *Time  out  of  mind  there  had  not 
been  so  much  snow.' 

As-tu  jamais  vu  tant  de  monde  ?     7         Have  you  ever  seen  so  many 

people  ? 

Si  jamais  yous  le  rencontrez,  8  If  ever  you  meet  him  (If  you 
dites-lui  pa.  ever  meet  him),  tell  him  that. 

Note  7.  Here  we  have  (ex.  7)  a  positive  question  without  ne  and 
(ex.  8)  a  si-clause  without  ne.  ' 

Qu'il  disparaisse  k  tout  jamais  I     9         Let  him  disappear  for  good ! 

Note  8.  Here  jamais  is  a  positive  noun.  In  au  grand  jamais  !  (*  never 
by  any  chance ! '  or  the  like)  jamais  is  likewise  a  noun,  but  negative. 

a.  Position.  Jamais  follows  forms  in  -ant  (n'en  parlant  jamais), 
but  may  either  precede  or  follow  infinitives  and  past  participles; 
usually  it  precedes. 

374.  Rien  (Latin  rem  *  thing*)  may  mean  *  nothing,*  or  may  have  its 
original  positive  sense  'anything,'  *  something.'  With  que  (adverb),  it 
may  mean  *  merely.'  We  shall  consider  here  certain  facts  not  already 
dealt  with  adequately  (§§  90,  186,  and  elsewhere). 

a.  Meanings.  The  usual  meanings  of  rien,  also  facts  regarding  its 
position,  can  be  studied  in  the  following  examples,  of  which  only 
those  that  may  not  be  clear  are  translated : 

1.  Je  ne  risque  rien,  absolument  rien,  rien  du  tout.  2.  Qui  ne  risque 
rien,  n'a  rien  *  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have'.  3.  Ne  risquant  rien,  tu 
ne  pourras  rien  perdre.  4.  Qu'as-tu  done?  *What  is  the  matter  with 
you?'  — Je  n'ai  rien.  5.  II  pleut.  —  ^a  ne  fait  rien,  j'ai  un  parapluie. 
6.  Que  fais-tn  111  ?  —  Rien,  rien  d'amusant,  rien  qui  puisse  t'int6resser,  rien 
dont .  .  . ,  rien  i  quoi .  .  ,,etc.  7.  Tu  n'tois  plus  rien.  —  Je  n'6cris  jamais 
rien.  8.  Tu  ne  crois  plus  k  ('in')  rien.  — Non,  je  ne  puis  croire  k  rien. 
9.  Dieu  a  cr^  le  monde  de  rien  (*out  of  nothing ').  — Non,  Dieu  n'a  pas 
cr^  le  monde  de  rien.  {Note  the  double  negation,)  10.  Dubois  ne  salt  rien 
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('anything')  de  rien  ('anything').  11.  On  ne  fait  rien  de  rien  *You  can't 
make  something  out  of  nothing.'  (Cf.  ex.  9).  12.  J'ai  eu  pa  pour  rien 
'I  got  that  for  nothing'.  13.  EUe  s'amuse  i  des  riens  (*with  trifles'). 
14.  Ayez-Yous  jamais  rien  vu  de  plus  chic  ?  (Cf.  §  373,  ex.  7.)  15.  Si  vous 
trouvez  rien  (more  usually  quelque  chose)  d'impori:ant,  il  faudra  m'en 
ayertir.  (Cf.  §  373,  ex.  8.)  16.  Je  ne  dis  que  pa  ('only  that'),  rien  que  pa 
('nothing  but  that').  17.  Je  dis  pa,  rien  d'autre  ('nothing  else').  18.  Je 
dis  pa,  rien  de  plus  ('nothing  else,'  'nothing  in  addition  to  that'). 

Note.  11  parte  (parlait  etc.)  comme  si  de  rien  n'^tait  ('  He  talks  quite 
unconcernedly,'  i.e.  as  if  nothing  important  were  involved)  exemplifies  a 
familiar  locution,  but  the  position  of  rien  is  here  archaic,  for  we  could  not 
say  comme  si  de  rien  ne  s'agissait  ('as  if  nothing  were  at  stake'),  but 
merely  comme  s'il  ne  s'agissait  de  rien. 

h,  A  Purely  Adverbial  Use  of  rien.  From  groups  such  as  Je  dis 
5a,  rien  que  9a  (a,  ex.  1 6),  rien  que  has  derived  the  sense  *  merely ' : 

Rien  qu'i  le  regarder,  on  sait  19  Merely  (Just)  to  look  at  him, 
ce  qu'il  vaut.  one  knows  what  he's  worth. 

Note.  Similarly,  Rien  qu'en  approchant  =  '  Merely  in  approaching.' 
Note  also  A  vous,  rien  qu'i  vous  I  '  To  you,  just  to  you ! '  and  Dix  minutes, 
rien  que  diz  minutes  '  Ten  minutes,  just  ten  minutes '  (that  will  be  enough). 

c.  The  Position  of  rien  with  Infinitives  and  Past  Participles.  Rien 
habitually  precedes  infinitives  and  past  participles,  and  may  do  so 
even  when  it  has  a  complement  (for  example,  a  prepositional  phrase 
or  a  relative  clause) : 

Je  ne  veux  rien  dire,  il  vaut  20  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything, 
mieux  n'en  rien  (or  ne  rien  en)  dire.  it's  better  to  say  nothing  about  it. 

Note  i.  Here  rien  is  a  direct  object;  in  Tu  continues  de  (or  k)  ne  rien 
faire  it  is  still  a  direct  object  (of  faire);  but  in  II  ne  faut  jurer  de  rien 
('One  must  never  make  pledges,'  'You  never  can  tell,'  etc.),  rien  is  the 
object  of  de  and  therefore  follows  the  infinitive. 

Note  2.  In  folk-speech,  or  archaically,  a  prepositional  infinitive  with  rien 
sometimes  follows  a  clause  containing  ne  .  .  .  pas.  Example:  Si  je  I'ai 
fait,  c'est  pour  que  vous  ne  m'accusiez  pas  de  rien  n^liger  'My  reason 
for  doing  it  was  to  keep  you  from  accusing  me  of  overlooking  anything' 
(Le  Costaud  des  J^pinettes,  II).  No  style  would  allow  Vous  ne  voulez  pas 
rien  dire  (for  'You  are  unwilUng  to  say  anytiiing ').. 
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Vous  B'avez  rien  d^montr^.  21        You  haven't  proved  anything. 

Note  3.  If  it  has  a  complement,  rien  may  follow  the  past  participle ; 
Je  n'ai  vu  rien  de  conyaincant  *  I've  seen  nothing  convincing ' ;  however, 
we  may  find  also  Je  n'ai  rien  yu  de  conyaincant,  or  (with  ne  .  .  .  que, 
*only,'  *but')  Je  n'ai  rien  yu  que  de  conyaincant  *rve  seen  nothing  that 
wasn't  convincing'.  The  following  examples  illustrate  three  possible  styles : 
(i)  Vous  n'ayez  rien  pu  lui  cacher  *You  haven't  been  able  to  hide  any- 
thing from  her',  or  (2)  .  .  .  pu  rien  lui  cacher,  or  (3)  ...  pu  lui  cicher 
rien  (i.e.  anything  whatever,  qubi  que  ce  soit),  but  in  each  case  rien  may 
be  stressed. 

if.  Bien  -f  a  Relative  Pronoun ;  rien  de  +  Adjective.  Rien  may  be 
followed  by  qui,  que,  de  quoi  (k  quoi  etc.),  and  by  dont ;  or  by  de  -|-  a 
'masculine'  (neuter)  adjective:  rien  de  bon  =  * nothing  good.'  Rien 
is  always  neuter : 

Rien  ne  lui  est  plus  cher.  22         Nothing  is  dearer  to  him. 

Je  n'ai  rien  dit.  23       .  I've  said  nothing. 

e.  'Nothing  that  .  .  .',  'Nobody  who(m)  .  .  .',  etc.  In  French  it 
is  unusual,  and  generally  incorrect,  to  let  an  initial  rien  (Rien), 
personne  (Personne),  or  the  like,  immediately  precede  a  relative 
clause.    We  may  note  a  few  possible  French  equivalents : 

Nothing  (that)  he  could  say  24  H  aurait  beau  dire,  il  ne  me 
would  convince  me.  convaincrait  pas. 

Nothing  that  came  from  them  25  Rien  de  ce  qui  venait  de  chez 
was  returned.  eux  ne  rentrait. 

Nobody  that  I  know  would  do  26  Personne  de  ma  connaissance  ne 
such  a  thing.  ferait  une  chose  pareUle. 

EXERCISES 

I.  Free  Composition.  Repeat  for  §§  371-374  the  exercise  outlined 
on  page  330  for  §§  370-372. 

II.  Show  how  many  of  the  twenty-six  numbered  examples  in 
§§  373-374  you  can  change  into  negative  questions,-  with  non- 
negative  (i.e.  positive)  answers. 
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SOIXANTE-SEIZlfeME  LEgON 

NEGATION  (CONTIWUBD) 

375.  Plus.  To  continue  §  90,  the  group  ne  .  .  .  plus  (without  pas) 
expresses,  not  comparison,  but  the  exhaustion  of  quantities  or  the 
cessation  of  activities  and  states. 

a.  Ne  .  .  .  plu9  may  or  may  not  be  supplemented  by  rien  etc. : 

Tu  ne  vas  plus  ll  Paris  ?  —  Non,  1  You  don't  go  to  Paris  any  longer  ? 
plnsy  ou  presque  plus.  —  No,  no  longer,  or  hardly  ever. 

n    n'y   a  plus    rien    qui    m'y     2  There's  nothing  any  longer  to 

attire.  draw  me  there.  • 

Tu  n'as  done  pas  falm  ?  —  Non,  3  You're  not  hungry  ?  —  No,  I 
je  n'aurai  plus  jamais  faim.  shall  never  be  hungry  again. 

Tu  tUcheras  de  ne  plus  agacer  4  You  will  endeavor  after  this  not 
personne.  to  rile  anyone. 

Essayons  de  ne  plus  y  penser.       5  Let's  try  to  stop  thinking  of  it. 

Je  ne  pense   plus   qu'll   payer     6  I've  ceased  to  think  about  any- 

mes  dettes.  thing  except  paying  my  debts. 

Vous  avez  Le  Temps^  madame  ?     7  Have  you  Le  Temfis,  madam  1 

—Non,  monsieur,  il  n'en  rests  plus.  —  No,  sir ;  there  aren't  any  left. 

Note  i.  Order  with  y  and  infinitive :  note  Essayons  de  n*y  plus  penser 
(cf.  ex.  5).  Order  with  en  and  infinitive :  note  ne  plus  en  as  commoner 
than  n'en  plus. 

Note  2.  Referring  to  measure,  degree,  or  quantity,  and  expressing  or  im- 
plying comparison,  plus  need  never  be  misunderstood,  for  *  Nobody  goes  there 
any  more  [than  .  .  .] '  =  Personne  n'y  va  plus  souvent  {or  da  vantage)  etc. 

b*  Non  .  .  .  plus  *  either'  etc.  Non  plus  is  used  when  a  negative 
statement  requires  a  negative  supplement,  which  is  thus  marked  as 
an  added  fact : 

Tu  n'es  pas  yeinard,  ni  moi  8  You're  not  lucky;  nor  am  I 
non  plus.  (and  I'm  not,  either). 

c.  Ni  plus  ni  moins.    A  single  example  will  suffice : 

C'est  de   la  folie,   ni  plus   ni     9  It's  sheer  madness,    (/u  some 

moins.  cases^  neither  more  nor  less.) 
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376.  Personne.  To  continue  §90  and  §186,  as  a  pronoun  personne 
cannot  be  modified  (e.g.  by  la,  une,  or  other  adjectives) ;  it  is  always 
singular  and  is  almost  always  masculine.    Supplementary  examples : 

PerBonne  ne  sail  plus  ce  qull  1  Nobody  any  longer  knows  either 
mange  ni  ce  qu'il  bolt.  what  he  eats  or  what  he  drinks. 

Note  i.   Likewise,  Tn  ne  le  sals,  ni  personne  ('nor  does  anyone  else'). 

Personne  n'a  de  dettes  lA-bas.        2         Nobody  has  any  debts  there. 

Note  2.  Likewise,  Je  n'ai  d'obligation  i  personne  ('to  anyone'),  with- 
out pas. 

Personne  d'autre  ne  le  dit.  3         No  one  else  says  so. 

Note  3.  Personne  autre  (like  rien  autre)  is  obsolete. 

Je  ne  vols  personne  que  lui.  4  I  see  nobody  but  him. 

Note  4.    Similarly  with  no  verb:   Qui  vois-tu ?  — Personne  que  lui. 

cf.  §  378. 

Only  sans  voir  personne.  6         Yes,  without  seeing  anyone. 

Note  5.  Also  with  sans  que :  'without  anyone  seeing  me'  =  sans  que 
personne  me  YOie  (without  ne). 

Je  ne  veux  voir  personne.  6         I  don't  want  to  see  anyone. 

Note  6.  Similarly  after  a  main  verb  implying  negation :  Tu  crains  de 
le  dire  i  personne  '  You  fear  to  say  it  to  anybody '  (i  qui  que  ce  soit). 

Je  ne  sais  si  tu  trouveras  per-  7  I  don't  know  whether  you  will 
Sonne  de  plus  competent.  find  anyone  (who  is)  abler. 

Personne  le  sait-il  mieux  ?  8  Does  anyone  know  it  better .? 

Note  7.  Like  rien  (§  374),  personne  was  originally  a  pure  noun  (not 
negative)  and  may  still  be  felt  as  such  in  certain  combinations:  Vous  le 
sayez  mieux  que  personne  au  monde  '  You  know  it  better  than  anyone  (any 
person)  in  the  world.'   See  §§  170,  173,  175,  312. 

Je  ne  crois  pas  que  personne  9  I  don't  believe  that  anyone  can 
pnisse  le  comprendre.  understand  it. 

Note  8.    So  rien  etc.  in  a  que-clause  following  ne  .  .  .  pas  (§  1 70,  ex.  9).. 

Personne  n'est  plus  belle  que  10  Nobody  (No  other  woman)  is 
Jeanne.   (Cf.  §  305,  d.)  handsomer  than  Jane. 
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377.  M  .  .  .  m,  and  m  alone.  Ni  usually  corresponds  to  *  neither,' 
'  nor '  (possibly  to  *  or ') ;  but  ni  is  a  pure  adverb  (cf .  *  Neither  thinks  so '). 
Ni  may  negative  subjects,  objects,  and  verbs,  also  verbless  groups ; 

Ni  ta  fille  ni  ton  gendre  ne  sont  1  Neither  your  daughter  nor  your 
Tenns.  son-in-law  has  come. 

Ni  toi  ni  elle  ne  les  verrez.  2         Neither  you  nor  she  will  see 

them. 

Note  i.  When  only  one  of  two  persons  can  be  affected,  the  verb  is 
properly  singular.  Thus  two  persons  seek  election  to  the  same  office :  Ni 
I'un  ni  I'autre  ne  sera  flu  ('Neither  will  be  elected');  if  there  are  two 
offices,  we  should  expect  Ni  Pun  ni  I'autre  ne  seront  61us.   Cf.  §  291,  b, 

Nona  n'irona  pas,  ni  toi  ni  moi.     3         Neither  of  us  will  go. 
Note  2.   The  subjects  are  made  appositive.   Cf.  examples  i  and  2. 

Hon  p^re  ni  ma  m^re  n'iront.  4  Neither  my  father  nor  my 
(Hardly  colloquial.    Cf.  ex.  i.)  mother  will  go. 

Je  ne  cherche  ni  toi  ni  euz.  6  Tm  not  looking  for  either  you 
(Two  objects.)  or  them. 

On  ne  sait  ni  qui  yit  ni  qui  6  One  doesn't  know  either  who  is 
menrt.  alive  or  who  is  dead  (.  .  .  is  living, 

etc.). 

Je  ne  sais  ni  s'il  part,  ni  ob  7  I  know  neither  whether  he  is 
il  va.  leaving  nor  where  he  is  going. 

Note  3.    In  examples  6  and  7  the  objects  negatived  by  ni  are  clauses. 

Jos^hine  ne  yeut  ni  ^dier  ni  8  Josephine  is  unwilling  either  to 
s'amuser.  (Two  infinitive  objects.)  study  or  to  amuse  herself. 

Je  ne  l*ai  ni  dit  ni  teit.  9         I've  neither  said  nor  written  it 

Note  4.  Example  9  shows  ni  before  past  participles.  Ni  je  ne  I'ai 
dit  ni  je  ne  I'ai  toit  would  be  more  emphatic,  but  hardly  colloquial. 

Je  ne  I'^prouYe  ni  en  lisant  ni  10  I  don't  feel  it  either  in  reading 
en  6criYant.  or  in  writing. 

Note  5.   In  each  case,  ni  precedes  an  adverbial  group.  See  §§  261-263. 

Je  ne  veux  ni  ne  penx  le  croire.    11         I  neither  wish  nor  am  able  to 

{or  I  can't  and  won't)  believe  it. 

Note  6.  Here  ni  modifies  a  finite  verb.  The  second  ne  may  be  omitted : 
n  n'aime  ni  diteste  (or  ni  ne  d^este)  cette  personne  (*  He  neither  likes  nor 
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detests  that  person');  or,  more  colloquially,  H  n'aime  pas  cette  personnel 
non,  mais  il  ne  la  d^este  pas  non  plus. 

Ne  le  croyez  (pas)  ni  ne  le  dites.    12         Neither  believe  it  nor  say  it. 
(Cf.  ex.  II  and  Note  6.) 

Note  7.  Ni  (initial)  seldom  precedes  the  first  of  two  imperative  or 
finite  verbs. 

Ni  argent  ni  amis  ne  lui  man-  13  He  lacks  neither  money  nor 
quent.  friends. 

Note  8.  No  article  is  required  before  indeterminate  nouns  joined  by 
ni .  .  .  ni. 

Note  9.  'Neither,'  as  a  pronoun,  corresponds  to  ni  l'un(e)  ni  I'autre 
etc.    See  §§  178,  b^  and  183 ;  also  examples  i,  3,  and  4,  above. 

II  toit  rest^  sans  pfere  ni  mftre.    14         He  had  been  left  without  father 

or  mother. 

a.  The  English  Type  'nor'  -f  Verb  -|-  Subject.  'I  have  never  met 
him,  nor  do  I  wish  to '  typifies  a  style  which  idiomatic  French  would 
commonly  render  with  the  group  et  .  .  .  non  plus,  or  otherwise; 
seldom  by  ni  -f  subject  -f  verb.  Study  and  develop  example  8  in 
§  375,  and  examples  1-4,  9  (with  Note  4),  11,  and  Note  6  in  §  377. 

EXERCISES 

I.  Test  your  knowledge  of  §§  375-377  by  various  methods: 
(i)  Read  each  example  aloud,  then  try  to  repeat  it  without  looking 
at  the  printed  text;  or  (2)  have  someone  read  to  you  the  English 
translation  offered  for  each  example,  then  give  the  French ;  or  (3)  vary 
each  example  by  changing  the  subject,  object,  verb,  etc. ;  or  (4)  give 
each  example  a  positive  form,  and  then,  without  looking  at  the 
printed  text,  restore  the  negatives. 

II.  Free  Composition.  Write  in  French  a  letter  of  two  or  three 
hundred  words  telling  someone  what  you  cannot  do  or  will  not  do, 
and  what  you  do  not  want  him  or  anyone  else  to  do. 
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SOIXANTE-DIX-SEPTIEME  LEgON 

N£GATION>  (CONCLUDED) 

378.  Ne  with  que.  Type  Tu  n'as  que  qa  '  You  have  only  that.'  To 

continue  §  90,  this  group  (ne  with  que)  is  restrictive  and  is  usually 
exclusive. 

a.  The  que  of  ne  .  .  .  que  must  immediately  precede  the  word  or 
the  inseparable  group  (e.g.  k  Paris)  or  the  phrase  that  it  truly 
restricts,  and  que  must  be  separated  from  ne  by  a  verb  (n*ai  que, 
n'ayant  que,  "n'avoir  que,  etc.) : 


Cela  ne  se  voit  qu'i  Paris. 

1 

You  can  see  that  only  in  Paris. 

Cela  n'arriye  que  rarement. 

2 

That  happens  only  once  in  a 
while. 

Je  ne  cherche  qu'li  pariir. 

3 

I'm  merely  trying  to  depart. 

Tu  ne  veux  que  t'enrichir. 

4 

Your  whole  aim  is  to  get  rich. 

Nous  n'irons  que  si  tu  le  veux. 

5 

We  won't  go  unless  you  wish 
us  to. 

Don't   come   until    I    call    you 

Ne  yiens   que   quand   je   t'ap- 

6 

pellerai. 

(possibly  unless  I  call  you). 

Tout  cela  n'a  rien  que  de  bon. 

7 

There's  nothing  about  that  that 
isn't  good. 

Je  ne  vols  personne  que  vous. 

8 

I  see  nobody  but  you. 

9 

We  never  go  there  except  on 

dimanche. 

Sunday. 

Jamais  je  ne  sortais   qu'il  ne 

10 

I  never  went  out  but  something 

m'arriy&t  quelque  chose  de  drdle. 

funny  happened  to  me. 

Note  i  .  As  ne  and  que  cannot  ordinarily  both  of  them  precede  a  verb 
(note  *  only '  in  *  She  only  laughs '),  another  group  must  be  employed  when  a 
verb  is  to  be  modified :  ne  faire  que  (various  forms)  +  infinitive.  Example : 
fa  ne  ferait  que  te  d^ranger  *That  would  only  inconvenience  you.'  See 
§  247,  h,  and  Note  5  (below). 

Note  2.  Ne  faire  que  de  (various  forms)  +  infinitive  emphasizes  the 
immediateness*  the  great  recency,  of  a  past  act.  Example :  Elle  ne  fait  que 
d'arriyer  *  She  has  just  this  moment  arrived.'    See  §  247,  /,  and  §  482. 
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Note  3.  This  restricti^  group  (ne  .  .  .  que)  must  be  distinguished  from 
ne  .  .  .  que  in  the  locution  n'avoir  que  faire  (de).  Example :  Je  n'ai  que 
faire  de  leurs  bavardages  *rm  not  concerned  with  (have  nothing  to  do 
with)  their  gabble.'  Here  que  is  apparently  the  relative  pronoun  without 
an  expressed  antecedent  and  with  pas  archaically  omitted. 

Note  4,  Ne  . .  .  pas  que  makes  a  correct  and  rather  frequent  group :  Tu 
n'as  pas  que  9a  *  You  have  not  merely  that.'  (See  above :  Tu  n'as  que  pa.) 

Note  5.  This  restrictive  que  is  occasionally  followed  by  a  past  participle, 
even  when  the  past  participle  is  strongly  verbal  (not  an  adjective):  Je  ne 
les  ai  que  vus,  je  ne  leur  ai  pas  parW  ^I've  only  seen  them;  I  haven't 
spoken  to  them.'  Note  i  indicates  a  more  normal  style;  also  seulement 
might  be  used. 

6.  An  implied  negation  may  occur  instead  of  ne : 
Qu'y    trouye-t-on    que    des         11        What  does  anyone  find  in  it  but 
phrases  ?  idle  words  ? 

Similarly,  (12)  Sans  regrets  que  de  ne  pas  vous  avoir  mieuz  seryi  *  With 
no  regret  save  at  not  having  served  you  better.' 

379.  Sans,  and  (in  certain  combinations)  ne,  may  be  followed  by  a 
partitive  group  (de  -f  noun)  as  if  a  truly  quantitative  word  had  been 
employed : 

1.  Nous  sommes  reyenus  sans  rencontrer  d'ennemis  (=  aucun  ennemi). 
2.  Puis-je  le  dire  sans  qu'on  fasse  d'objections  ?  3.  Je  ne  saurais  y  voir  de 
difficult^s  (' I  really  cannot  see  any  difficulties  about  it'). 

Note.  Likewise  with  ne  .  .  .  que :  Je  n'y  trouyerai  de  difficult^s  qu9  si 
j'arrive  trop  tard  *I  shall  find  difficulties  there  only  if  I  arrive  too  late.' 

380.  True  Negatiyes  and  Apparent  Negatiyes.  Only  non  has 
always  been  exclusively  negative.^  Non  itself,  or  its  weakened  form 
ne  (formerly  nen),  has  gradually  infected  pas,  personne,  rien,  and 
other  words,  with  a  negative  quality  of  varying  strength.  In  some 
cases,  ne  is  still  a  sufficient  negative  (§  368,  g-i,  k) ;  in  general,  it 
requires  an  escort;  in  folk-speech,  and  in  other  kinds  of  colloquial 
French,  it  is  often  omitted  without  loss  of  clearness  (§  369). 

*  In  Old  French,  nul-le  often  has  a  positive  value  (*  any,'  ^  some  *) ;  likewise 
ni  (formerly  written  ne,»meaning  sometimes  *or,'  *and,'  as  well  as  *not*  and 
.'nor').   For  further  details  as  to  negation  see  the  Index,  under  Negation. 
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381.  La  Prose  et  les  Vers  (* Prose  and  Verse') 

Prefatory  Note.  The  following  dialogue  is  from  Le  Bourgeois  gentil- 
hontme  (1670),  a  comedy  by  Moli^re  (i 622-1673).  M.  Jourdain,  a  citizen 
of  small  education  but  considerable  wealth,  recentiy  acquired,  has  hired  a 
dancing-master  and  a  teacher  of  philosophy  (learning  of  various  kinds)  to  fit 
him  for  intercourse  with  the  elect.   Note  particularly  the  forms  of  negation. 

Le  Maitre  de  Philosophie.  —  Sont-ce  des  vers  que  vous     1 

voulez  ^crire  ? 

M.  Jourdain.  —  Non,  non,  point  ^  de  vers.  3 

Le  M.  de  p.  —  Vous  ne  voulez  que  de  la  prose  ? 

M.  J.  —  Non,  je  ne  veux  ni  prose  ni  vers.  6 

Le  M.  de  p.  —  II  faut  bien  que  ce  soit  Tun  ou  Tautre.* 

M.  J.  —  Pourquoi?  7 

Le  M.  de  p.  —  Par  la  raison,  Monsieur,  qu'il  n'y  a  pour  s'ex- 

primer  que  la  prose  ou  les  vers.  9 

M.  J.  —  II  n'y  a  que  la  prose  ou  les  vers  ? 
Le  M.  de  p.  —  Oui,  Monsieur;  tout  ce  qui  n'est  point  prose    11 

est  vers,  et  tout  ce  qui  n'est  point  vers  est  prose. 

M.  J.  —  Et  comme  Ton  parle,'  qii'est-ce  que  c'est  done  que    13 

cela.?* 

Le  M.  de  p.  —  De  la  prose.  16 

M.J.  —  Quoi?    Quand  je   dis:    « Nicole,  apportez-moi   mes 

pantoufles  *  et  me  donnez  ®  mon  bonnet  de.  nuit  "^ » ,  c'est  de  la    17 

prose  ? 

Le  M.  de  p.  —  Oui,  Monsieur.  19 

M.  J.  —  Par  ma  foi !  ^  il  y  a  plus  de  quarante  ans  que  je  dis 

de  la  prose  sans  que  j'en  susse  rien,®  et  je  vous  suis  le  plus  oblige    21 

du  monde  de  m 'avoir  appris  cela. 

Notes,  i.  See  §  371  and  §  373,  Note  2.  2.  Note  how  I'un  ou  Pautre  is 
allowed  (correctiy)  to  stand  for  prose  (f.  sg.)  and  for  vers  (m.  pi.).  Were  the 
antecedents  persons  instead  of  sexless  things  (e.g.,  la  mfere  et  ses  fils),  we 
should  get  Pune  ou  les  autres,  or  negatively  ni  Pune  ni  les  autres.  3.  *And 
the  way  we  talk.'  4.  See  §  129.  5.  'slippers.'  6.  See  §  288,  b,  7.  'night- 
cap.' 8.  'Upon  my  word '  (archaic).  9.  See  §§  209,  234,  237  {b  and  c\  238, 
and  374.  Here  we  might  expect  the  subjunctive  to  be  a  true  present  per- 
fect, expressed  by  sans  que  j'en  aie  rien  su,  but  susse  conceals  savais. 
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I.  I.  What  have  we  been  studying?  prose  or  verse?  2.  Jourdain 
had  not  studied  either ;  evidently  he  did  not  like  verse.  3.  As  for 
prose,  he  had  used  it  for  forty  years  without  being  at  all  aware  of  the 
fact.  4.  So,  when  the  teacher  of  philosophy  asked  whether  he  wished 
to  write  prose  or  verse,  he  replied,  *  Neither.'  5.  Yet  it  had  to  be  one 
of  the  two.  6.  We  can  harcjly  speak  without  using  prose,  unless  we 
can  speak  in  verse,  and  almost  nobody  can  do  that  (/r.,  there  is 
hardly  anyone  who  can  do  that).  7.  When  one  can't  express  oneself 
either  in  verse  or  in  prose  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make 
oneself  understood. 

8.  Not  everybody  (Ce  n'est  pas  etc.)  knows  how  to'  write  verses, 
nor  does  everybody  (et  ce  n'est  pas  etc.)  make  use  of  the  best  prose ; 
only  persons  who  have  talent  can  do  that.  9.  We  have  only  to  look 
at  the  newspapers  and  to  listen  to  conversations  (sometimes  our  own) 
to  learn  whether  most  of  us  speak  well  or  not.  10.  Thi^re  are  people 
who  do  nothing  but  that,  and  generally  they  find  that  na  one  speaks 
perfectly  except  themselves  (§  368,  i)  or  someone  who  no  longer 
exists.  1 1.  As  for  myself,  I  have  hardly  ever  written  any  verse.  12.  I 
find  verse  difficult  —  not  to  say  (pour  .  .  .)  impossible  —  whereas 
I  should  find  it  {omit  le)  difficult  to  talk  only  if  I  were  not  allowed 
(on  with  permettre)  to  use  prose,  though  mine  is  not  always  quite 
pure.  13.  To  return  to  M.  Jourdain,  many  other  persons  have  spoken 
prose  for  more  than  forty  years  without  being  in  the  least  degree 
aware  of  it. 

II.  I.  It's  only  in  France  that  one  hears  the  best  French  spoken. 
2.  It's  not  only  in  France  that  you  can  hear  (entendre  parler)  a  very 
pure  kind  of  French.  3.  Only  the  French  speak  French  correctly. 
4.  Not  merely  the  French  (It  is  not  etc.)  speak  correctly.  5.  Only  I 
know  that.  6.  I  learned  it  only  this  morning.  7.  Our  friends  go  out 
only  in  the  evening.  8.  Only  the  theaters  are  closed  {Three  different 
ways.)  9.  What  do  you  find  there  but  fools  ?  10.  It  is  only  by  looking 
that  we  can  find  what  we  like. 
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TYPICAL  FRENCH  VERBS 

Fundamental  Facts  and  Principles^ 

382.  Verbs  in  Everyday  Use.  Of  the  five  thousand  or  more 
French  verbs  now  in  use,  the  majority  are  technical,  exclusively 
literary,  or  rare;  but  several  hundred  are  employed  constantly  and 
generally.  This  minority  happens  to  include  nearly  all  the  types  of 
conjugation  found  in  modern  French;  §§  416-482  deal  with  what 
seem  to  be  the  most  important  types. 

383.  Some  Essentials.  Few  English  verbs  have  more  than  four  or 
five  simple  living  forms  {love^  loves ^  loving^  loved  \  speak,  speaks ^  speak- 
ingy  spoke,  spoken).  Few  French  verbs  have  less  than  thirty;  many 
have  forty  or  more;  whatever  the  verb,  the  number  of  its  forms 
varies  according  to  whether  we  count  what  we  see  or  what  we  hear. 

To  be  able  to  use  any  verb  correctly  throughout,  we  must  know  (i) 
how  all  its  forms  are  written,  (2)  their  sounds,  meanings,  and  syntax 
in  a  given  context,  (3)  which  forms,  if  any,  are  avoided  etc.  All  these 
matters  have  been  dealt  with  in  Part  I,  to  which  there  are  specific  ref- 
erences in  §§  387-482  and  in  other  sections  of  Part  II.    See  §  415. 

384.  The  Richest  Type  of  Conjugation :  Verbs  in  -er.  This  type, 
called  ^<t  first  conjugation^  includes  more  than  four  thousand  verbs. 
Many  of  its  representatives,  as  mener,  jeter,  c^der,  rfiver  (§  162),  or 
as  aimer,  lier,  etc.  (§  417),  have  a  variable  stem  (§  391) ;  but  all  —  at 
least  as  written  —  have  precisely  the  same  set  of  inflectional  endings 
(§§392,  416),  some  of  which  are  shared  by  other  types. 

^  Les  professeurs  qui  se  servent  exclusivement  de  la  «m^thode  directen 
n*auront  qu*ii  r^sumer  en  fran9ais  le  contenu  des  §§  382-427. 

343 
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Remark.  The  conjugation  in  -er  is  constantly  being  enriched  by  new 
verbs  (as  bluffer),  and  is  therefore  a  living  type  (§§  385-387,  416-424). 

385.  Verbs  in  -/r,  with  -iss-\  a  Living  Type.  The  second  rank  is 
held  by  three  hundred  or  more  simple  verbs  ^  in  -ir  (type  finir,  with 
finissons  etc.).  Verbs  of  this  type,  usually  called  the  second  conju- 
gation, are  wholly  regular  (§  389),  for  their  stem- vowel,  whatever  it 
may  be,  normally  cannot  vary  in  length  or  quality,  never  being 
stressed  in  normal  speech.  Thus  a  is  [a]  in  all  forms  of  agir  *(^^) 
act,'  and  k  is  [a*]  in  all  forms  of  pAlir  '(to)  turn  pale.' 

A  few  simple  verbs  are  said  to  have  been  added  to  this  type 
in  recent  times. . 

386.  Leas  Comprehenaive  Typea.  Aside  from  the  two  types  in  -er 
and  -ir  (with  -iss-),  French  has  none  that  are  capable  of  growth.  All 
other  types  have  been  dead  for  centuries. 

387.  The  Dead  Conjugations.  The  so-called  third  conjugation  (cer- 
tain verbs  in  -oir)^  has  only  one  simple  verb,  devoir  '(to)  owe,' 
'must,'  etc.  (§§  187,  465);  apercevoir  '(to)  perceive,'  dtovoir  '(to) 
disappoint,'  etc.,  are  not  simple  verbs,  but  are  derivatives  of  a  simple 
form  not  found  in  French. 

a.  The  Type  vendre.  The  so<3}\td  fourth  conjugation,  exemplified 
by  vendre  '(to)  sell'  (§  206),  includes  not  more  than  about  fourteen 
simple  verbs  that  are  in  everyday  use ;  about  fifty  verbs,  if  we  count 
derivatives  (§  445). 

1  Finir  is  a  simple  verb ;  d^finir,  having  a  prefix  (§  483),  is  a  derivative. 
Several  verbs  exist  only  in  derivatives :  descendre,  se  repentir  *  repent/  etc. 

2  Le  Petit  Larousse  illustri  (a  widely-circulated  and  very  useful  encyclopedic 
dictionary),  and  many  French  or  English- French  grammars,  classify  thus. 
The  Dictionnaire  giniral  does  not  commit  itself.  L.  Cledat,  Grammaire 
raisonnie  (§  341),  includes  under  the  *  third  conjugation  *  verbs  in  -re  or  in  -oir, 
and  non-inchoative  verbs  in  -ir  (as  partir).  Cledat  does  not  mention  a  '  fourth  * 
conjugation.  (A  few  grammarians  have  assigned  devoir  etc.  to  the  'second' 
conjugation.) 

With  only  one  simple  verb  to  represent  it  (i.e.  devoir),  and  not  more  than 
seventeen  verbs  in  all,  the  so-called  *  third  conjugation '  has  no  good  claim  to 
the  third  place ;  and,  if  we  accept  the  *  fourth,'  why  not  make  2i fifth,  a  sixth,  etc  ? 
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h.  The  Type  partir  *(to)  go  away'  etc.  (§§  224,  435).  This  type. 
includes  not  more  than  ten  simple  verbs  that  are  often  used ;  it  has 
no  -iss-  (cf.  finir;  §  385). 

c.  The  Type  craindre ;  Verbs  in  -aindrey  -eindrey  and  -oindre.  This 
type  includes  about  ten  simple  verbs.    See  §§  216-219,  458. 

Remark.  The  terms  *  First  Conjugation '  etc.  were  inherited  from  Latin, 
in  which  four  frequent  types  are  commonly  exemplified  by  amare  'love' 
(I  St  C),  monere  *warn'  (2d  C),  tegere  *  cover'  (3d  C),  diixd  Jinire  'end' 
(4th  C).  Thus  the  usual  French  enumeration  ('first,'  'second,'  and  'third' 
conjugations)  agrees  only  in  part  with  the  usual  Latin  enumeration  and  is  of 
little  value  in  any  case.  It  is  usually  clearer  to  speak  of  '  the  regular  verbs  in 
-er,  or  in  -ir,'  or  to  indicate  the  conjugation  by  referring  to  a  type^  as  above. 

Methods  of  Classifying  Verbs 

388.  Classification  according^  to  Types.  All  verbs  of  the  first  or  the 
second  conjugation,  except  those  with  a  variable  stem  (as  acheter 
'buy'),  are  easy  to  classify.  Given  any  form,  we  have  only  to  say 
*like  parler'  or  Mike  finir,'  these  types  having,  of  course,  to  be 
known  in  every  part.  All  other  verbs  will  figure  under  the  heading 
dead  conjugations,  and  most  of  them  may  conveniently  be  called 
irregular  verbs  (§  389),  not,  however,  because  of  their  infinitives,  but 
rather  because  they  happen,  in  some  cases,  to  have  a  variable  stem 
(§391)  or  inconsistent  endings  (§  392)  or  freakish  forms  (§  402), 
or  to  be  defective  (lack  certain  forms),  or  to  typify  comparatively 
few  verbs.^ 

1  To  speak  of  *  Irregular  Verbs  in  -ir,'  as  if  all  such,  verbs  belonged  to  the 
same  type,  is  both  useless  and  misleading ;  for  the  infinitive,  thus  offered  as  a 
class-indicator,  is  often  almost  the  only  form  that  a  group  of  such  verbs  have 
in  common ;  also  the  alphabetical  order  for  verbs  in  -re  or  in  -oir  may  be  mis- 
leading (a  special  index  of  verbs  will  be  found  in  §  483). 

Thus  acqu^rir  *  acquire'  (§  443)  only  remotely  resembles  courir  *run'  (§  437) ; 
similarly,  battre  *beat'  (§  444)  is  more  like  vaincre  *  overcome '  (§  446)  than  like 
boire  'drink'  (§452),  and  lire  *read'  (§475)  is  much  less  like  mettre  *put' 
(§  447)  than  like  plaire  *  please'  (§  476).  Again,  fuir  *flee'  (§  456)  closely 
resembles  traire  *milk'  (§  454),  but  tenir  *hold'  (§  482)  differs  widely  from  all 
other  verbs  in  -ir  except  venir  *come '  (§  482,  a). 
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We  shall  try  to  group  our  verbs  with  respect  to  their  general  resem- 
blances, and  with  respect  particularly  to  those  sets  of  forms  which 
help  most  to  construct  the  whole  verb.    Our  guide  is  analogy. 

389.  Regularity.  A  verb  may  conveniently  be  called  regular^ 
when  it  is  complete  (not  defective),  when  there  is  no  marked  variation 
in  the  spelling  or  the  sound  of  the  stem  (note  parler  and  finir),  and 
when  its  inflectional  endings  (§  392)  agree  throughout  with  those  of 
the  type  to  which  we  have  agreed  to  assign  it^  To  know  that  a  verb 
is  'regular'  is  worth  while. 

Remark.  Complete  *  regularity'  exists  for  the  eye  much  oftener  than 
for  the  ear.    See  §§  391-392  and  417-422. 

390.  Principal  Parts.  The  guiding  forms  called  'principal  parts' 
are  the  infinitive  (as  parler  or  finir),  the  present  participle  (as  parlant 
or  finissant),  the  masculine  past  participle  (as  parW  or  fini),  the  first 
person  singular  of  the  present  indicative  —  more  briefly,  i  ^  (as  je 
parle  or  je  finis)  — ,  and  the  first  person  singular  of  the  past  absolute 
or  past  definite  —  more  briefly,  i  C  (as  je  parlai  or  je  finis). 

Remarks.  In  a  good  many  cases,  the  five  parts  thus  named  do  not 
reveal  all  the  forms  of  a  verb.  For  example,  of  r^soudre  '  resolve  '(§451) 
we  must  know  r^olvant  {pr.  part.),  r^olu  {p.p.),  r^ous  and  rdsolyons, 
r^solyez,  r^olvent  (i  and  4,  5,  or  6  ^),  r^solus  (i  C\  and  r^olye  (i  L.S.)\ 
of  pouvoir  'can'  etc.  (§  468)  we  must  know  pouvant  (pr.part,),  puissant-e 
(vbl.  adj.),  peuz(pui8)-peuyent  {1-6  A\  pus  (i  C),  pourrai  (i  Z>),  puisse 
(I  L.S.I  and  pu  {pp.).   Etc. 

The  principal  parts  enable  us  to  construct  a  whole  verb  only  when  we 
can  learn  through  them  to  what  type  that  verb  belongs. 

Notes,  {a)  If  we  have  met  a  certain  verb  for  the  first  time,  that  form 
(e.g.  chant^rent  or  agissant)  may  disclose  the  whole  verb,  but  by  no  means 
always.  Whether  we  are  analyzing  or  composing,  we  must  know  (i)  the 
stem  or  stems,  and  (2)  all  the  inflectional  endings  which  may  be  attached 
thereto,  {b)  In  all  verbs  but  a  few  (e.g.  A  of  6tre;  i.e.  suis-sont),  the 
inflectional  endings  are  invariable  in  all  respects  (at  least  for  the  eye) ;  but 
which  of  the  three  or  four  sets  are  we  to  use  ? 

1  Autant  dire,  facile  ^  conjuguer ;  la  phonetique  historique  nous  enseigne 
que  parler,  par  exemple,  n*est  point  un  verbe  «  regulier  ». 
3  Cf.  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  The  French  Verb,  p.  i. 
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391.  Stems.  In  most  cases  the  term  stem  designates  that  part  of 
a  verb  ^  which  contains  the  permanent  meaning  of  the  verb,  as  the 
idea  of  speech  or  speaking  in  every  form  of  parler  (stem  pari),  and 
which  immediately  precedes  inflectional  endings  (§392). 

a.  Many  verbs,  however,  have  two,  three,  even  six  or  seven,  stems. 
Thus  jeter  'throw,'  with  je  jette  etc.,  has  two  (§  162);  mettre  *put,' 
with  met,  mett,  mi,.mi8,  has  four,  as  written  (§  447) ;  aller  *go,'  with 
▼ais  [ve  or^  in  verse,  possibly  ve],  va,  all,  vo(nt)  [v5],  aill  [a:j],  and 
ir,  has  six  or  seven  stems,  some  of  which  are  confused  with  its  inflec- 
tional endings  (§§  163,  392,  428).  And  what  is  the  stem  of  finir? 
for  the  is  of  (je)  finis  is  the  same  is  that  we  find  in  fin-iss-ons  (§§  132, 
423-424).  Similarly,  if  the  stem  of  vendre  'sell'  is  vend  [va  or  void], 
the  form  (il)  vend  has  no  inflectional  ending  (§§  190,  445).  Lier 
{^generally  Ije]  'bind,'  with  je  lie  [li],  louer  [generally  Iwe]  'praise,'  with 
je  Ipue  [lu],  and  tuer  [generally  tqe]  'kill,'  with  je  tue  [ty],  have  one 
stem  for  the  eye,  two  for  the  ear  (§§  418-422). 

•  Note  i  .  To  be  consistent  with  (il)  rompt  '(he)  breaks,'  in  which  p  (part 
of  the  stem)  is  silent,  (il)  vend  should  be  written  (il)  yendt.  Formerly  vend 
was  written  vent  and  rend  was  written  rent  (likewise  3  ^  of  all  the  verbs  in 
-andre,  -^ndre,  and  •K>ndre).  For  the  ear,  vendre  has  two  stems  [va  andw^A"] ; 
for  the  eye,  one :  vend. 

Note  2.  The  root  of  a  verb  need  not  be  identical  with  its  stem  or 
stems.  For  example,  the  root  of  valoir  '  be  worth '  etc.  (§  470)  is  val ;  its 
stems  are  val,  vau,  and  vaill.    The  stem  is  that  part  to  which  inflectional 

endings  are  attached.    We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  roots. 

« 

h.  The  Type  mourir,  A  variable  stem  usually  varies  according  to 
stress ;  mourir  '  die,'  with  je  meurs  [moe:R]  but  nous  mourons  [mu'Ro], 
acqu^rir  'acquire,'  with  j'acquiers  [akjein]  but  j'acqu^rais  [ak^Re, 
nearly  akefte],  and  many  other  verbs,  exemplify  this  important 
principle. 

Note.  Both  the  length  and  the  quality  of  the  stem-vowel  may  be 
changed  by  a  shift  of  stress.  Note  the  typical  alternations  in  e.g.  aimer 
(§  417),  boire  (§  452),  and  valoir  (§  470). 

^  Often  including  a  prefix,  as  in  rouvrir  *  reopen '  or  in  descendre. 
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392.  Inflectional  Ending^s.  Even  including  thos^  verbs  whose 
stems  (§  391)  are  confused  (blended)  with  their  inflectional  endings, 
as  in  devoir  (§  465),  with  (je)  dus  *I  had  to'  (past  absolute), — here 
nothing  of  the  stem  is  left  except  its  d,  —  we  need  learn  only  a  few 
sets  of  endings  to  understand  any  form  that  we  may  meet,  or  to 
compose  any  form  whose  stem  and  type  we  know. 

a.  In  the  present  groups  —  mostly  in  the  indicative  {A)^  but  also 
in  the  subjunctive  (Z.  6*.)  —  the  inflectional  endings  vary  gready, 
especially  in  certain  verbs  of  the  dead  conjugations  (§§  387,  425-482). 
For  all  other  finite  forms  (groups  B-E  and  O.  6*.,  i.e.  the  simple  past 
subjunctive  group)  they  are  completely  consistent  and  simple:  one 
form  always  suflfices  to  indicate  all  the  rest.    See  §§  397-399. 

Note.    The  phonetic  variations  of  -ions  and  -iez  will  be  noted  (§  397). 

The  Formation  of  Groups  and  of  Single  Parts 

393.  Infinitives.   All  infinitives  end  in  -er,  -ir,  -re,^  or  -oir.    For  the 

syntax  of  the  infinitive  see  §§  239-259. 

394.  *  Future'  and  *  Conditional'  (or  *Past  Future'):  Groups  D 
and  E  (§  408).  These  two  groups  were  originally  composed,  and 
may  still  be  composed,  by  adding  to  an  infinitive  either  A  or  B  oi 
avoir,  less  av-.  Examples :  je  parler-ai,  j6  finir-a/,  etc.  (§  84) ;  Je 
parler-a/5,  je  finir-a/s,  etc.  (§  91).  See  §  391.  The  hyphen  used  here 
(and  further)  is  introduced  purely  to  help  the  eye  to  remember ;  this 
hyphen  often  conflicts  with  phonetic  syllabification.  • 

Note  i.  Nearly  all  exceptions  to  the  principle  just  stated  are  only 
apparent.  For  example,  instead  of  devrai  we  might  expect  devoir  *owe' 
(§§  187,  465)  to  give  devoirai  etc.;  but,  if  considered  historically,  devrai  is 
not  exceptional,  for  it  takes  us  back  to  the  long-obsolete  infinitive  dever: 
devrai  is  a  contracted  form  of  deverai.  Two  highly  irregular  sets  of  fonns 
occur  in  D  and  E  of  asseoir  (§  462). 

^  In  folk-speech  the  endings  -dre  and  -tie  generally  lose  their  -re ;  so  that 
entendre  *  understand,'  *hear,'  becomes  entend*  [at3:d]  and  battre  *beat' 
becomes  bat*  [bat].  The  form  fiche  (as  in  Tu  peux  t*en  fiche  'You  can  let  *em 
go  hang ')  follows  the  analogy  of  a  vulgar  form  in  -tre. 
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Note  2.  Similarly,  instead  of  serai  (for  D  of  Itre)  we  might  expect 
teai  etc.,  and  instead  of  courrai  (for  D  of  courir  '  run '),  courirai  etc. ;  but 
courrai  was  formed  with  the  older  infinitive  courre  (§  437),  and  serai  con- 
tains the  lost  infinitive  ser  (or  essere,  the  present  Italian  form  for  'be'); 
feral  (for  D  of  faire,  §  478)  shows  a  weakening  of  the  fai  of  the  lost 
future  *fairai.  Nearly  all  other  eccentric  formations  in  groups  D  and  K 
are  easily  explained.^ 

Note  3.  A  few  verbs  have  two  or  even  three  sets  of  forms  for  groups 
D  and  E\  for  example,  d^hoir  (§  464)  and  asseoir  (§  462).  On  the'  other 
hand,  groups  D  and  E  for  comparoir  'appear'  (a  legal  archaism)  are 
comparaitrai  etc.,  from  comparaitre.^ 

Note  4.  In  a  few  cases,  groups  D  and  E  do  not  exist:  ravoir,  *get 
back,'  *  recover,'  is  an  isolated  form. 

Note  5.  Verbs  in  -re  lose  their  e;  hence  perdre  'lose'  gives  perdrai  etc. 

Note  6.  Verbs  in  -er  add  -erai  (-erais)  etc.  to  their  ste7n.  It  matters 
little  whether,  in  groups  D  and  -£",  we  regard  -erai  (-erais)  etc.  as  their 
inflectional  endings  or  prefer  (r)ai,  (r)ais,  etc.;  but  see  §391.  This 
statement  applies  equally  well  to  the  type  finir. 

Note  7.  Whether  the  so-called  e  muet  of  the  verbs  in  -er  is  [s]  or 
silent  depends  on  the  phonetic  character  of  the  group  in  which  it  is  found ; 
for  payer  *  pay '  we  find  pai(e)rai  [pcRe]  and  payerai  [pej(9)Re] ;  for  aimer 
*  love '  we  find  aimerai  [e'm(3)Re],  aimerions  (with  a  difficult  consonant  group) 
usually  =  [e-m3R(i)j5] ;  cf.  battriez  (§  444)  =  [batRi(j)e].  Note  that  lierai 
(§  418)  =  [liRe];  so  lirai  from  lire  (§  475).    See  §  397,  Notes  3  and  5, 

Note  8.  In  all  the  forms  exemplified  by  parlerai-je  'shall  I  speak;'  -ai 
becomes  [8:5] ;  hence  parlerai-je  and  parlerais-je  are  phonetically  identical.^ 

395.  Present  Participle  or  Gerund.  The  present  participle  or  the 
gerund  (always  in  -ant)  can  be  derived  from  any  form  of  group  B\ 

^  Unusual  formations  of  groups  D  and  E  are  illustrated  in  §§  425-426, 
428-429,  437-438»  44i>  443»  462-471,  478,  482. 

*  Selon  Ph.  Martinon,  Comment  on  prononce  le  fran^ais^  p.  80,  * .  .  .  les  f uturs 
[en  -tf/],  qui  se  distinguaient  jadis  des  conditionnels  {aimerai  par  /,  aimerais 
par  ^),  ne  s'en  distinguent  plus  aujourd'hui  que  par  un  effort  volontaire,  qu'il 
est  inutile  de  s'imposer.  Remarquons  pourtant  que  dans  ai  i^ai)  ai  a  garde 
la  voyelle  fermee  et  que par/ai  se  prononce  comme/«r//.' 

Quoique  M.  Martinon  se  soit  cm  oblige  de  representer  les  sons  du  fran9ais 
par  Torthographe  ordinaire,  tout  en  la  modifiant  9a  et  la,  il  a  pu  corriger 
beaucoup  de  fautes  et  combler  bien  des  lacunes  du  Dictionnaire  phonitique 
de  Michaelis-Passy  et  de  plusieurs  autres  dictionnaires. 
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^rd-ais,  ^rd-ant;  tn-iss-ais,  tn-ias-ant;  or  group  B  can  be  formed 
from  it ;  but  avoir  (§425),  with  ayant,  gives  avais,  and  savoir  '  know ' 
(§  469),  with  sachant,  gives  savais.    See  §  260,  a. 

Note.    In  our  paradigms  (§§  416-482)  en  is  usually  not  included. 

396.  Verbal  Adjective.  The  verbal  adjective  of  all  the  verbs  that 
have  one  (§  260)  is  almost  always  like  the  present  participle  (§  395), 
but  is  variable :  charmant-e.  For  pouvoir  (§  468)  note  puissabt-e 
'powerful';  for  savoir  (§§  395,  469)  note  savant-e  Meamed'  (cf. 
§  260,  ^). 

Note  i.  Friand-e,  *  dainty,'  *fond  of  (de),  formed  like  gourmand-e,  is 
derived  from  frire  (§  455),  but  is  now  independent  of  that  verb. 

Note  2.  Soi-disant,  'so-called/  'alleged,'  'self-styled,'  ' would-be '  (also 
'  ostensibly '  etc.)  is  archaic  as  a  form  (note  sol)  and  is  otherwise  exceptional, 
but  is  in  everyday  use.    It  seldom  takes  e  or  s. 

397.  'Imperfect'  or  'Past  Descriptive':  Group5(§§  59-62,  408). 
Group  B  can  be  easily  formed  from  the  present  participle  (§§260,  <7, 
and  395) :  perdant  gives  perdais  etc.  In  B  all  verbs  have  the  same 
inflectional  endings:  -ais  [e],  -ais,  -ait  [e],  -ions  [j5],  -iez  [je], 
-aient  [e]. 

Note  i.  In  the  many  verbs  typified  by  finir  (§§  132,  423-424)  these 
endings  are  always^receded  by  -iss-  (flnissais) ;  in  reality,  -iss-  belongs  to 
the  stem  (§  391). 

Note  2.  Except  in  more  or  less  self-conscious  speech^  whenever  the 
stem  of  a  verb  ends  in  gn  [ji],  in  ill  [j],  or  in  y  [j],  the  endings  -ions  and 
-iez,  though  always  written  thus,  are  usually  absorbed  by  the  stem.  Hence 
baignions  and  baigniez  (from  baigner  '  bathe ')  usually  sound  like  baignons 
[beji5]  and  baignez  [bepe];  cueillions  and  cuelUiez (f rom  cueillir  'gather') 
usually  =  cueillons  [koej5]  and  cueillez  [koeje],  especially  as  subjunctives ; 
likewise  voyions  and  voyiez  (§  463)  usually  =  voyons  [vwa-j5]  and  voyez 
[vwa'je];  etc.^    See  Note  3  and  §  158,  a. 

Note  3.  Joined  to  br,  pr,  dr,  tr,  gr,  or,  vr,  fr  (or  to  bl,  pi,  etc.),  which 
begin  syllables  (§  27),  the  endings  -ions  and  -iez  become  [i(j)3]  and  [i(j)e]. 

1  *Au  contraire,  les  finales  verbales  -ions  et  -iez  ajoutent  un  yod  [j]  aux  // 
mouill^es,  sans  quoi  il  pourrait  y  avoir  confusion  de  temps :  nous  travaillions 
se  prononce  done  nous  travay-yons^  k  cot^  du  present  trava-yons.^  (Martinon, 
Comment  on  prononce  le/ranfais,  p.  268.) 
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Hence  oavrions  (from  ouvrir  *  open ')  =  [u'VRi(j)5],  etc.^  See  Notes  2  and  4, 
also  §  394,  Note  7. 

Note  4.  In  the  verbs  typified  by  lier  *bind'  (§  418),  -ions  and  -iez  are 
preceded  by  i.  Hence  a  more  or  less  self-conscious  effort  to  distinguish 
liions  from  lions  and  liiez  from  liez.^   See  Notes  2  and  3. 

Note  5.  In  group  E  the  same  phonetic  conditions  may  occur  as  in 
group  B.  Compare  voudrions  ^4  E  of  youloir,  §471)  with  ouvrions  (Note  3). 
See  §  394,  Note  7. 

Note  6.  An  effort  to  distinguish  between  pairs  of  forms  like  those  in 
Notes  2  and  4  is  more  likely  to  be  made  for  the  tense  (*  imperfect  indica- 
tive,' *past  descriptive')  than  for  the  mood  (* present  subjunctive');  the 
subjunctive  is  less  likely  to  be  misunderstood. 

a.  Functions  of  Group  B,  To  what  is  said  in  §§  59-62,  192,  and 
elsewhere,  add  these  facts : 

(i)  Not  only  depuis  but  voilli,  11  y  a  (avait),  also  de  longue  date 
and  other  expressions,  have  the  effect  described  in  §  192  : 

}e  la  connais  de  longue  date.  1  I've  known  her  a  long  while. 

Voili^  (n  y  avait)  vingt  ans  que     2  For  twenty  years  I  had  believed 

)e  le  croyaia  mort.  him  dead. 

Remarks.  In  each  case  English  throws  the  tense  one  point  further 
back,  using  the  present  perfect  where  French  uses  the  present  {A\  and 
the  pluperfect  where  French  uses  the  so-called  *  imperfect'  or  *past  de- 
scriptive' {B),  This  makes  a  parallel.  In  each  language,  the  single  verb- 
form  has  to  express  simultaneously  two  different  tense- values,  for  connaia 
reaches  into  the  past  as  *  have  known '  reaches  into  the  present,  and  croyais 
has  to  include  the  idea  expressed  by  avais  cru(e),  while  *had  believed'  is 
not  purely  pluperfect. 

(2)  Similarly  (of.  i),  the  verb  {A  or  B^  expresses  simultaneously 
two  different  tense-values  in  the  following  examples : 

Qu'est-ce  qui  yous  am^ne  i  cette  3  What  brings  you  (has  brought 
henre-ci  ?  —  "  you)  at  this  hour .?  — 

Je  YOU8  apportais  le  livre  dont  4  I  was  bringing  you  the  book  of 

je  YOUS  ai  parM  derni^rement.  which  I  spoke  to  you  lately. 

^  Voir  Martinon,  Comment  on  prononce  lefranfaisy  p.  166. 
*  '  En  fait,  on  prononce  presque  priy-yons  [voir  prier] ;  mats  le  nombre  des 
syllabes  n'est  pas  augmente  pour  cela.'   (Martinon,  p.  1 19 ;  of.  ibid.,  p.  189.) 
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Remark.  By  using  apportais  instead  of  apporte  or  ai  apportd,  the 
sp>eaker  attenuates  the  present  character  of  his  act,  somewhat  as  when  vou- 
drais  is  used  instead  of  veux  (cf.  §  loi),  but  the  act  is  undeniably  present. 

(3)  Simple  B  forms  are  often  used  in  the  conclusion  (apodosis)  of 
a  past  condition  contrary  to  fact  (§  95,  a  and  ^),  as  well  as  in  the 
premise  (protasis) : 

Si   j'arrivais   un   instant    plus     6  tf  I  had  arrived  an  instant  later, 

tard,  }e  manguais  mon  train.  I  should  have  missed  my  train. 

Remarks.  Here  arrivais  stands  vividly  for  4tais  arrive,  while  manquais 
(used  instead  of  aurais  manqu^,  or  bookishly  eusse  manqu^)  is  intended  to 
impart  a  greater  tone  of  reality  to  the  unreal  result.  Although  grammarians 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  them  as  such,  the  B  forms  so  gen- 
erally employed  in  the  kinds  of  conditions  dealt  with  in  §  95  are  not  less 
conditional  (modal)  than  the  E  forms  so  generally  employed  in  the  con- 
clusion. In  fact  we  have  seen  that  under  certain  circumstances  (i)  one 
clause  may  contain  a  B  form,  the  other  an  E  form;  (2)  that  each  may 
contain  an  E  form ;  (3)  that  either  or  both  may  contain  an  O.  S.  form ;  etc. 
See  §§  92-93, 95-99.  See  also  Index,  under  Conditions.  On  the  subjunctive 
in  past  conditions  contrary  to  fact  see  §  235. 

Note.  Occasionally,  instead  of  a  si-clause  (e.g.  si  ce  n'^tait  que  *if  it 
were  but')  we  find  inversion:  n'6tait-ce  que  ('were  it  but'),  or  the  like; 
but  seldom  with  other  verbs  than  6tre.    See  §§  98,  Remark,  and  236. 

(4)  To  an  activity  whose  tense  is  really  definite  (past  definite) 
a  more  pictorial  quality  may  be  given  by  describing  it  as  going  on^ 
even  though  it  was  virtually  instantaneous : 

A  peine  eut-il  quitt^  la  tran-  6  Hardly  had  he  left  the  trench 
ch6e,  qu'il  tombait  foudroy^  d'une  when  he  fell  [I  could  see  him  fall- 

bombe.  ing]  smitten  by  a  bomb. 

Similarly,  but  with  less  vividness  : 

Je  recevais,  la  semaine  derni^re,     7  I  received  \not  *  I  was  receiv- 

une  lettre  *  *  *  ing '],  last  week,  a  letter  .  .  . 

Note  also  the  following  examples  (from  Mon  oncle  et  mon  curd^  chap.  II) : 

Dans  la  nuit,  je  rSvai  [C]  que  ma  tante,  transform^e  en  dragon,  luttait 
contre  [*  was  struggling  with']  Franpois  ler  qui  la  pourfendait  ['was  cleaving 
her'(?)]  de  sa  grande  6pde.   II  me  prenait  [*was  taking '(?)]  dans  ses  bras 
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et  s'envolait  [*was  flying  away'(?)]  avec  moi,  tandis  que  le  cur6  [* (parish) 
priest']  nous  regardait  ['was  looking  at  us'(?)]  d'un  air  d^sol^  ['woeful'] 
ct  s'essuyait  ['  was  wiping '  (?)]  le  visage  avec  son  mouchoir  *  *  * .  n  le 
tord'ait  ['was  twisting ' (?)]  ensuite  de  toutes  ses  forces,  et  la  sueur  en 
d^coulait  ['the  sweat  was  flowing  down  from  it'(?)]  comme  s'il  I'avait 
trempd  ['soaked  it']  dans  la  riviere. 

398.  *Pa8t  Definite,'  *  Preterit,'  'Past  Absolute':  Group  C  (§§  64- 

67,  408).   For  all  verbs  the  only  endings  possible  in  this  group  are  — 

a,  (Type  parler :)  -ai  [e],  -as  [a],  -a  [a]  (with  -a-t-il  etc.),  nUmes  [usually 
a(')m],  -ates  [at],  -^rent  [e:R].    Example :  parlai  etc.  (§  64). 

h,  (Types  flnir,  perdre,  etc.:)  -is  [i],  -is  [i],  -it  [i]  (no  ^),  -imes  [i(*)ni], 
-ites  [it],  -irent  [i:R].  Examples:  finis,  perdis,  mis,  etc.  See  §  132  and 
§§  430-436,  439-449»  456,  458-459.  461-463,  472-474,  478-479- 

Note.  In  some  seven  simple  verbs  —  mettre,  prendre,  fuir,  voir,  dire, 
faire,  and  rire  (§§447,  448,  456,  463,  474,  478,  479)  —  nothing  of  the 
stem  remains  save  its  initial  consonant  or  consonants.  Hence  m-is,  pr-is, 
etc.  In  fuir  [fqi:R],  ui  [iji]  is  indivisible.  For  mettre,  C  in  full  gives  mis, 
mis,  mit,  mimes,  mites,  mirent.   See  the  next  Note. 

c.  (Types  avoir,  courir,  croire,  Stre,  etc.:)  -us  [y],  -us  [y],  -ut  [y]  (no  ^), 
-fimes  [y(')m],  -iites  [yt],  -urent  [y:R].  See  §  64  and  §§  425,  437-438,  45°- 
453,  460,  464-471,  475-477. 

Note.  In  several  verbs  almost  nothing  of  the  stem  remains :  of  avoir 
only  e  (which  is  silent),  of  Stre  only  f  (§§  425-426);  of  devoir  only  d 
(§  465).  Other  examples  in  §§  452-453,  460,  466-469,  475-476.  For 
savoir  (§  469),  D  in  full  gives  sus,  sus,  sut,  siimes,  siites,  surent.  See  the 
Note  under  b  (above). 

d.  (Only  type  tenir  or  venir:)  -ins  [e],  -ins  [2],  -int  [£]  (no  ^),  -tnmes 
[e:m],  -intes  [e:t],  -inrent  [e:R].    Hence  je  tins  etc.  (§  482). 

Note  on  a-d.  Those  endings  that  require  the  circumflex  accent  would 
have  the  same  phonetic  value  without  it ;  in  some  cases  it  is  misleading. 

e.  Functions  of  Group  C.  To  what  is  said  in  §§  64-67,  and  else- 
where^ add  these  f?ict§ ; 
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(i)  Although  all  the  C  forms  have  ceased  to  be  colloquial,  French 
authors  occasionally  distinguish  their  meanings  from  those  of  the 
colloquial  group  A  p.p. : 

Celle  [I'influence]  de  Villon  fut  1          That  of  Villon  was  considerable 

considerable  d^  Pabord  et  elle  n'a  [in  his  epoch]  from  the  outset,  and 

pas  ce8s6  d'agir.  it  has  not  ceased  to  act  [it  is  felt 

(G.  Paris,  Villon^  p.  i8i)  even  nowadays]. 

(2)  Custom  or  repetition  may  be  strongly  emphasized  by  a  sudden 
shift  from  Cto  B: 

Tona  les  soirs,  Henriette  vint     2  Every  evening  Henriette  came, 

done  prendre  des  nouvelles  d'Ar-  therefore,  to  get  news  of  Armand 

mand  chez  la  in^re  Renouf .  Elle  7  at  old  Mrs.  Renouf's.    She  would 

yenait  apr^s  avoir  fait  ea  journ^.  come  there  after  doing  her  day's 

Car  c'est  ainsi,  pour  les  pauvres.  work ;  for  so  it  is  with  the  poor. 

(Copp^e,  Henriette^  ^d.  Lemerre,  p.  1 23) 

(3)  Perhaps  through  the  influence  of  Latin,  which  had  no  special 
form  to  express  the  present  perfect  tense  {fiiit  =  fut  and  a  ^), 
French  authors  sometimes  use  a  C  form  to  mark  an  event  which 
really  extends  into  the  present,  but  the  effect  in  example  3  is  to  make 
it  seem  remote : 

*  *  *  c'est  la  ferreur  de  I'iddal  3         ...  it  was  [it  is]  the  fervor  of 

qui  fut  le  principe  de  toute  ma  the  ideal  that  was  [has  been  ?]  the 

Tie,  de  toute  la  tienne.  guiding  principle  of  all  my  life,  of 

{VApdtre^  I,  vers  la  fin)  all  yours. 

Remark.  Each  person  is  still  alive!  Compare  this:  Telle  qu'elle  est, 
tout  le  monde  en  raffole  [*is  crazy  about  her^].  D'abord  papa,  de  qui  elle  fat 
[*  has  always  been ']  toujours  la  pr^f6r4e.  (M.  Provost,  Pierre  et  ThMse,  1, 6.) 

Note.  In  e.g.  un  brave  homme,  s'il  en  fut  (*a  good  man,  if  ever  there 
was'),  s'il  en  fut  is  a  set  phrase;  whether  it  expresses  a  present  perfect 
idea  (if  ever  such  a  man  has  existed),  or  a  past  absolute,  does  not  matter. 

(4)  Occasionally  we  meet  a  C  form  where  we  should  have  expected 
the  pluperfect  {Cp.p.  or  A  2 p.p^,  but  the  group  of  events  may  seem 
virtually  simultaneous : 

Quand  la  iK>rte  fut  ferm^,  et  4  As  soon  as  the  door  was  [had 
que  les  deux  voitures  partirent,  been  ?]  shut,  and  the  two  carriages 
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Gobseck  se  leva,  se  mit  ^  danser  .  .  .       left  [had  left  ?]  Gobseck  rose,  fell 
(Bd^zdJC^Gobseck^  ed.  by  R.  T.  H.,  p.  50),     to  dancing  .  .  . « 

Query.  If  Quand  and  que  are  omitted,  and  et  is  omitted  or  transferred, 
what  results  ? 

399.  'Simple  Past  Subjunctive*:  Group  O.S.  (§§.204-210,  408). 
In  every  case  the  four  sets  of  endings  for  this  group  are  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  corresponding  sets  of  group  C  (§  398),  or  vice  versa. 
Thus  parla  indicates  parlasse  etc.,  or  parlassions  indicates  the  six 
forms  parlai-parl^rent. 

a.  (Type  i»arler :)  -asse  [as],  -asses,  -^t  [a]  (with  ^),  -assions  [asj5],  -assiez 
[asje],  -assent  [as}  Example :  j'aimasse  etc.  (§  4 1 7).  See  §  207  and  §  398,  a. 

b.  (Types  finir,  perdre,  etc.:)  -isse  [is],  -isses,  -it  [i]  (wijh  ^),  -issions 
[isj5],  -issiez  [isje],  -issent  [is].  Example :  je  perdisse  etc.  (§  445).  See 
§  207  and  §  398,  d. 

Note.  In  some  cases  almost  nothing  of  the  stem  is  left :  je  disse  etc. 
(stem  d).    See  the  Note  in  §  398,  d, 

c.  (Types  avoir,  courir,  etc.:)  -usse  [ys],  -usses,  -tit  [y]  (with  ^),  -ussions 
[ysJD],  -ussiez  [ysje],  -ussent  [ys].  Example:  je  r^lusse  etc.  (§  451).  See 
§  207  and  §  398,  c. 

Note.  In  some  cases  almost  nothing  of  the  stem  remains :  je  fusse  etc. 
(§§  204,  426).    In  eusse  etc.  e  is  silent.    See  the  Note  in  §  398,  c. 

d.  (Type  tenir  or  yenir :)  t-insse  [tg:s]  (or  v-insse) :  -insse,  -insses,  -int 
[e]  (with  "),  -inssions  [e-sj5],  -inssiez  [e-sje],  -inssent  [e;s].    See  §  398,  t/.^ 

1  *  La  langue  fran9aise  est  en  train  de  perdre  Timparfait  du  subjonctif 
[O.S.;  §399],  et,  du  m6me  coup,  le  plus-que-parfait  [O.S.p.p.]^  qui  contient 
un  auxiliaire  k  I'imparfait  [eusset  fusse^  etc.].  Quand  cette  Evolution  sera 
accomplie,  il  n*y  aura  plus,  au  subjonctif,  que  deux  temps  [* tenses*]  pour 
correspondre  aux  dix  temps  de  I'indicatif.  Dej^,  dans  la  langue  courante  on 
remplace  constamment  Timparfait  du  subjonctif  par  le  present  [Z.»S".],  et  le 
plus-que-parfait  [e.g.  eussions  dii\  par  le  parfait  [e.g.  ayons  di{\. 

/Ce  n'est  pas  le  defaut  d'euphonie  qui  rend  peu  agreables  les  formes  telles 
que  « je  menasse,  nous  aimassions,  vous  chantassiez  »,  car  un  grand  nombre 
de  mots  nous  ofFrent,  sans  nous  choquer,  des  consonnances  semblables: 
embrasse^  menace^  compassion^  courde  cassation^  embrassiez,  cuirassier^  etc.  *  *  * 

'A  ceux  qui  seraient  tenths  de  nier  le  discredit  de  Timparfait  du  subjonctif, 
la  meilleure  preuve  k  en  fournir  est  de  faire  remarquer  quMl  est  devenu  desa- 
gr^able  k  entendre.   S*il  disparait,  c'est  qu'en  somme  il  n'est  guere  utile.   Le 
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Note  on  a-d.  The  ^  required  by  -At,  -it,  -^t,  and  -int  has  no  phonetic 
value :  parlftt  sounds  like  parla,  diit  like  dut,  etc. 

Queries.  How  many  different  written  inflectional  endings  are  there  in 
§§  39^-399?    How  xmny phonetically  different  forms? 

400.  'Present  Indicative':  Group  A  (§  408).  Even  for  the  verbs 
in  -er,  this  group  cannot  always  be  formed  ofT-hand  (§§  158,  160, 
162,  etc.);  but  the  inflectional  endings  may  be  summarized  for 
several  frequent  types,  though  these  endings  are  sometimes  confused 
with  the  stem  (§  391). 

Remark.  The  student  will  do  well  to  underscore  whatever  element  occurs 
in  every  part  of  the  following  typical  groups.  Every  form  should  be  pro- 
nounced carefully. 


Group  A,    Typical  Forms  for  the  Indicative 


c^der 

'yield' 

1.  cMe 

2.  cMes 

3.  cMe 

4.  cMons 

5.  c6dez 

6.  cMent 

§§162,/ 
384 


agir 
*act' 

1.  agis 

2.  agis 

3.  agit 

4.  agissons 

5.  agissez 

6.  agissent 

§§132, 
385 


partir 
'  go  away  * 

1.  pars 

2.  pars 

3.  part 

4.  partons 

5.  partez 

6.  partent 

§§  224, 
387,^ 


recevoir 
'  receive ' 

1.  repois 

2.  repois 

3.  repoit 

4.  recevons 
6.  recevez 
6.  repoivent 

§§188, 
387 


vendre 
'seir 

1.  vends 

2.  vends 

3.  vend 

4.  vendons 

5.  vendez 

6.  vendent 

§§  206, 
387,^ 


peindre 
*  paint ' 

1.  peins 

2.  peins 

3.  peint 

4.  peignons 
6.  peignez 
6.  peignent 

§§216-219, 

387,  <^ 


present  du  subjonctif  ^quivaut  d^ji  i  un  futur ;  il  peut  equivaloir  i  un  impar- 
fait  \^B\  et  ^  un  futur  dans  le  passe  \E\  sans  plus  d'inconvenient.  «  Je  voulais 
qu'il  vienne  le  lendemain  »  est  aussi  clair  que  « je  voulais  qu'il  vint ».  La 
langue  fran9aise  ne  perdra  aucune  de  ses  qualites  ^  cette  reduction  des  temps 
du  subjonctif,  .  .  .*    {Grammaire  raisonnSe,  §  417.) 

Ce  que  dit  M.  Cledat  est  exact  sauf  dans  certains  cas  ou  les  deux  groupes 
de  formes  subjonctives  que  possede  le  fran9ais  parle  ne  peuvent  indiquer 
aucun  «  temps  »  precis  sans  le  secours  de  quelque  forme  non-subjonctive. 
Or,  ces  cas  sent  nombreux  ;  par  consequent,  en  parlant,  il  faut  hji'ter  certaines 
constructions  (par  exemple,  Bien  quUls  m' krivissent  souvent^  je  .  .  -.,  =  lis 
m* icrivaient  souventy  mais  .  .  .,  etc.).  Voir  la  note  au  bas  de  la  page  63,  et 
§§  204-210.  On  voit  que  M.  Cledat  donne  le  nom  «  temps  »  2mx  fonnes  sub- 
jonctives plutot  qu'^  leurs  significations  ou  fonctions. 
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Queries.  What  has  each  group  in  common?  What  have  all  six  in 
common?  In  how  many  ways  can  a  given  form  of  any  group  be  under- 
stood? What  changes  of  sound  occur  in  each  stem?  and  in  each  set  of 
endings  ?   What  effects  may  linking  (§  29)  have  on  these  various  forms  ? 

Note.  Verbs  whose  stem  in  A  ends  in  [wa  or  wa]  have  -y-ons  and 
-y-ez  instead  of  -i-ons  and  -i-ez,  whether  or  not  they  belong  to  the  type 
in  -yer  (§  1 58).  Hence  je  crois  but  nous  croyons  (§  453),  il  s'assoit  but  vous 
vous  assoyez  (§  462),  il  voit  but  nous  voyons  (§  463),  etc. 

a.  Functions.  To  what  has  been  said  elsewhere,  add  that  verbs  of 
this  group  can  express  a  true  present  perfect : 

Je    repois   k   Pinstant   ta    lettre  I  have  just  this  moment  receivjsd 

d'avant-hier.  (Cf.  II  sort  It  Pinstant.)      your  letter  of  day  before  yesterday. 

401.  'Present*  Subjunctive:  Group  L.S.  (§§205-206,  209-210, 
408).  For  the  type  c^er  (parler  etc.)  we  find  t7iio  special  forms 
(4-5  Z.  S.) ;  for  the  types  agir  (finir  etc.),  partir,  recevoir,  vendre,  and 
peindre,  five  (1-5  Z.  5.),  though  normally  peignions  sounds  like 
peignons  and  peigniez  like  peignez  (§§  219,  B,  and  397,  Note  2). 

Note.  In  the  following  table,  forms  exactly  identical  with  those  of  the 
indicative  (A)  are  replaced  by  a  dash  (cf.  §  400). 


Group  Z.  S.    Typical  Special  Forms  for  the  Subjunctive 


1. 
2. 
3. 


1.  agisse 

2.  agisses 

3.  agisse 

4.  onions   4.  agissions 

5.  c^iez     5.  agissiez 
6.     

§§  391. 
399»^ 


6.    - 

§§  162,/ 
206 


1.  parte  1.  rejoive  1.  vende  1.  peigne 

2.  partes  2.  repoires  2.  vendes  2.  peignes 

3.  parte  3.  repoive  3.  vende  3.  peigne 

4.  partions  4.  recevions  4.  vendions  4.  peignions 

5.  partiez  5.  receviez  6.  vendiez  5.  peigniez 

6.    6.     6.     6.    

§  224  §§  206,  §  206         §§  219,  B, 

391  397,  Note  2 


Remark.   The  Queries  under  §  400  may  be  repeated  here. 

Note  i.   The  dashes  indicate  concealed  subjunctives  (§§  205-206). 

Note  2.  Each  of  these  six  groups  ends  in  -e,  -es,  -e,  -ions  [j5],  -iez  [je], 
-ent.  Nearly  every  French  verb  has  these  endings  for  its  living  subjunctive 
forms  {L.S),   See  §  397,  Notes  2-6, 
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NoTii:  3.  In  general,  even  in  many  very  irregular  verbs,  one  form  of 
the  living  subjunctive  group  suffices  to  reveal  all  the  rest. 

Note  4.   Verbs  in  -yer  (§  1 58)  follow  the  type  payer  (§419)  or  envoyer 

(§  429). 

Note  5.  Whether  pr  not  they  belong  to  the  type  in  -yer,  verbs  whose 
stem  ends  in  [wa  or  wa]  change  oi  to  oy  before  the  stressed  endings  -ions 
and  -iez.  See,  for  example,  croire  (§  453),  asseoir  (§  462),  and  voir  (§  463). 
So  a  few  verbs  that  have  ai,  as  traire  (§  454). 

Note  6.  Notwithstanding  their  6,  we  find  a  half-open  e  in  syllables 
preceding  the  stress ;  so  tliat  k  is  half-open  in  c6dions  (cWons)  and  c^ez 
(cMez),  and  still  more  open  before  a  compound  consonant  (c^erai  =  [sedRe]) 
or  before  r  (as  in  p^risse). 

402.  Freakish  Forms.  Whatever  the  verb,  any  form  of  groups 
B-E  (mourais-mouraient,  mourus-moururent,  mourrai-mourront, 
mourrais-mourraient)  always  suffices  to  indicate  the  five  others  of  the 
same  group ;  also  any  form  of  group  C  indicates  the  whole  simple 
past  subjunctive  group,  O.  S.  (mourusse  etc.) ;  but  group  A  (meurs, 
mourons)  may  have  peculiarities  even  in  the  -er  verbs  (jette,  jetons), 
and  sometimes  has  truly  freakish  forms,  as  in  aller,  avoir,  6tre,  faire, 
etc.    See  §§  160,  162,  167,  425,  426,  478;  note  §  406. 

Remark.  The  present  subfunctive  group  of  such  verbs  (L.  S,)  is  usually 
more  regular  (§  389),  but  must  often  be  given  throughout,  as  in  aller,  ayoir, 
toe,  etc. 

403.  Inversions  in  Groups  A-E.  Whether  a  given  inversion  in 
groups  A-£  is  both  literary  and  colloquial,  or  purely  literary,  or  ques- 
tionable, or  not  allowed  under  any  circumstances,  depends  largely 
upon  the  caprices  of  usage ;  however,  several  noteworthy  principles 
or  tendencies  can  be  stated ! 

a.  Forms  such  as  parl^je,  for  all  verbs  in  -er  (§  50,  ^),  and  for  some 
others  (as  cueill^je  ?  *  do  I  pluck  ? '),  are  not  colloquial. 

Certain  other  inversions  of  i  A  (especially  of  certain  monosyllables)  are 
not  even  bookishly  allowable.  Thus  ceins-je  (types  in  §§  216-219,  458) 
sounds  like  singe  *  monkey';  mens-je  (types' in  §§  224,  435)  sounds  like 
mange,  and  bous-je  (§  436)  sounds  like  bouge,  etc.;  also  cours-je  (§  437), 
meurs-je  (§§  167,  438),  pars-je  (§§  224,  435),  bats-je  (§  444),  and  other 
monosyllables  (also  certain  forms  that  have  two  or  more  syllables)  are 
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banned  or  avoided.  Nevertheless,  in  a  few  cases,  inversion  is  frequent 
and  colloquial:  ai-je  (§425),  suis-je  (§§42,  426;  but,  if  ambiguous,  not 
raia-je  from  suivrc,  §  473)i  dis-je  (§  474),  doia-je  (§  465),  puis-jc  (§  468), 
aaia-je  (§  469),  etc.    For  details  see  the  Summary  (below)  and  §§  416-482. 

b.  After  various  adverbs  or  adverbial  phrases,  as  h.  peilie  *hardly,^  aussi 
'accordingly,'  du  moina  *at  least,'  encore  *  still,'  *yet,'  etc.,  we  find  for  i  A 
inversions  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  mere  interrogation :  Aussi  sens-j® 
una  profonde  Amotion  '  So  (Accordingly)  I  feel  a  deep  emotion,'  etc. 

Summary  List  of  Questionable  Inversions  (Group  A),  In  group  A,  the 
following  forms  either  are  not  used  interrogatively,  or  are  highly  bookish 
or  rare,  or  are  allowed  only  in  certain  locutions.  As  opinions  differ,  some 
of  these  forms  are  followed  by  (?) ;  those  that  may  occur  after  an  adverb, 
by  (*);  those  that  probably  never  occur,  by  (!).  The  sign  [?]  questions 
the  sign  preceding  it.  For  all  the  verbs  here  involved  (mosdy  typical  in 
respect  to  inversion)  see  §  483.    Examples : 

agis-je  (!),  acquiers-je  (!),  vais-je  (?,  *),  assieds-je  (!),  assois^je  (!),  bats-je  (!), 
b^nis-je  (*),  finis-je  etc,  (*),  bois-je  (*),  bous-je  (!),  ceins-je  (!),  cl6s-je  (!), 
conduis-je  (*[?]),  connais-je  (?,  *),  couds-je  (!),  cours-je  (*[?]),  crains-je  (*[?]), 
crois-je  (*),  cro!s-je  (!),  cuis-je  (!),  d^^ois-je  (*[?]),  d^chois-je  (!),  descends-je 
(*[?]),  dois-je  (*,  ?),  dors-je  (!),  ^cris-je  (*[?]),  fais-je  (*,  ?),  feins-je  (!),  fends-je  (!), 
finis-je  (as  above),  fonds-je  (!),  fuis-je  (!),  geins-je  (!),  hais-je  (*[?]),  joins-je 
(!X  lis-je  (*[?]),  mens-je  (!),  mets-je  (*),  mords-je  (!),  mouds-je  (!),  meurs-je  (!), 
meus-je  (!),  nuis-je  (!),  parais-je  (*[?]),  pars-je  (!),  peins-je  (!),  pends-je  (!), 
perds-je  (!),  plains-je  (*[?]),  plais-je  (*[?]),  peux-je  (!),  prends-je  (*),  regois-je 
(*),  rends-je  (!),  r^pands-je  (*[?]),  repens-je  (!),  r^sous-je  (*[?]),  ris-je  (!), 
romps-je  (*[??]),  sens-je  (*),  sers-je  (!),  sors-je  (!),  suis-je  from  suivre  (*[?]), 
tais-je  (*X  tdns-je  (!),  tends-je  (!),  tiens-je  (*[?]),  tonds-je  (!),  tords-je  (!), 
vaincs-je  (!)  but  vins-je  (*),  vaux-je  (*[?]),  vends-je  (!X  viens-je  (*),  v6ts-je 
(!),  but  vais-je  is  allowed,  vis-je  from  vivre  (*[??]),  vois-je  (*)  and  que 
vois-je  (?),  veux-je  (*[?]),  etc. 

Note.    In  case  of  doubt,  use  est-ce  que  or  a  rising  inflection. 

c.  The  types  aime-t-il  (aime-t-on,  aime-t-elle),  ra-t-il,  etc.,  are  colloquial 
(§  50),  but  Tainc-on  (rainc-il,  vainc-elle),  like  vaincs-je,  is  banned,  and  il 
yainc  un  =  [il  vg  ®],  without  [k].  Note  that  coiite-t-il  =  [kutatil],  and  that 
yendeut-ils  =  [vd:d9til],  while  partent-ils  =  [paRtstil] ;  these  three  examples 
are  t3rpical. 
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d.  In  group  C  inversion  is  necessarily  bookish  (§  65),  but  occurs  freely 
in  all  forms,  with  a  t-glide  in  3  C:  parla-t-il  etc. 

e.  In  groups  B^  Z>,  and  E  all  forms  may  be  inverted  freely  in  all  styles, 
though  est-ce  que  (je  disais,  je  dirai,  etc.)  represents  a  frequent  type. 

/.In  questions,  whatever  the  verb,  est-ce  que  (hardly  more  than  an 
audible  initial  *  ? ')  enables  the  speaker  or  writer  to  avoid  ill-sounding  or 
otherwise  undesirable  inversions,  and  is  commonly  used  in  any  question 
that  may  be  answered  with  oui  or  non  (§  40). 

g.  Inversions  usually  result  in  a  phonetic  change;  compare  je  dis 
[5(9)di]  with  dis-je  [di;5],  je  dirai  [e]  with  dirai-je  [6:3],  on  chante  with 
chante-t-on  {Ja:tat5],  etc.,  or  on  bat  [5  bo]  with  bat-il  [batil]. 

404.  Imperative  Forms.  In  nearly  all  verbs  (but  note  the  type 
parle-8;  §  194,  a),  these  forms  are  identical  with  the  corresponding 
present  indicative  forms  (less  ambiguously,  with  the  corresponding 
forms  of  group  A), 

Five,  even  six  forms  may  be  called  imperative;  but  the  first  and  third 
singular  (que  je  m'en  aille,  qu'elle  s'en  aille)  and  the  third  plural,  if  in- 
cluded, are  always  subjunctive,  whether  concealed  (qu'ils  le  chantent)  or 
expressed  by  a  special  form  (qu'elles  s'en  aillent),  must  generally  be  pre- 
ceded by  que,  and  are  hortative  rather  than  imperative.  See  §§  194-196, 
200,  202,  213. 

On  the  infinitive  as  an  imperative  see  §  250,/! 

a.  Five  verbs  (avoir,  Itre,  pouvoir,  savoir,  and  vouloir)  use  the  subjunc- 
tive imperatively  or  hortatively.    See  §  202. 

b.  Only  when  the  verb  is  subjunctive  (obvious  or  concealed)  is  the  sub- 
ject, if  je,  tu,  etc.  (eight  forms:  je-ils),  expressed:  pars,  partons,  partez. 
See  §§  194-202. 

Note.  The  forms  vois-tu  and  voyez-vous,  used  parenthetically,  survive 
f  rom-a  period  when  the  subject  of  an  imperative  was  occasionally  expressed. 

c.  A  few  verbs  have  no  imperative ;  for  example,  valoir  (§  470). 

405.  Past  Participles:  their  Forms  (Cf.  §§  265-277).  All  forms 
that  do  nof  add  6,  i,  or  u  to  a  stem  (§391)  are  called  strong  forms. 
Thus  fait-e  (from  faire,  §  478)  is  a  strong  form.    Weak  forms,  far 
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more  numerous,  are  exemplified  by  parU-e  (parl-^),  fini-e  (fin-i),  and 
rendu-e  (rend-u).    See  §  408,  a. 

Note.  In  §§  416-482  the  plural  forms  are  not  given.  If  only  one 
form  is  given,  the  past  participle  in  question  is  invariable  (e.g.  ^t^  'been,' 
plu  *  rained,'  etc.). 

a.  Difficult  Questions  of  Agreement  (Cf.  §§  268-269,  and  427,  a). 
If  the  feminine  of  a  past  participle  differs  audibly  from  its  masculine 
(as  in  faire,  with  fait  and  faite),  and  the  related  group  consists  of  two 
or  more  accusative  objects  of  different  genders,  with  which  should  the 
participle  agree  t  A  rule  often  given  is  that  the  masculine  should 
prevail  (a  rule  supposed  to  cover  all  past  participles).  A  writer  can 
easily  plan  to  avoid  jarring  or  ambiguous  groups ;  a  speaker  often' 
cannot.    Study  the  following  examples  and  comments : 

Quelles  lettres  et  quels  livres     1  What  letters  and  what  books 

a-t-il  pris?  has  he  taken? 

Remark  i  .  Here  pris  (m.)  does  not  jar  on  the  ear,  for  it  happens  to  be 
well  removed  from  lettres  (f.)  and  it  very  closely  follows  livres  (m.).  But 
suppose  a  speaker  happened  to  think  of  livres  first ;  if  so,  he  would  get  (or 
would  have  to  dodge)  the  jarring  group  Quels  livres  et  quelles  lettres 
a-t-il  prises? — jarring  because  the  feminine  form,  covering  both  nouns, 
is  made  to ,  predominate,  a  privilege  habitually  reserved  for  the  masculine 
so-called  inclusive  form. 

Void  les  livres  et  les  lettres  2  Here  are  the  books  and  letters 
qu'il  a  —  pris  ?  or  prises  ?  that  he   took.    (English  has  no 

difficulty  to  face.) 

Remark  2.  Here,  again,  prises  would  not  be  correct  if  it  were  intended 
to  cover  both  nouns,  and  lettres  qu'il  a  pris  would  make  a  jarring  group. 

Remark  3.  Either  the  speaker  will  happen  to  arrange  his  antecedents 
conveniently,  as  in  example  i,  or  he  will  make  a  mistake,  or  somehow  he 
will  contrive  to  dodge  the  difficulty. 

Remark  4.  A  difference  in  number  (Quel  livre  et  quelles  lettres  .  .  . , 
or  Voici  le  livre  et  les  lettres)  would,  of  itself,  create  no  difficulty  in  speech, 
but  in  writing  we  might  encounter  an  obstacle,  if  the  participle  has  four 
graphically  different  forms,  as  has  faire. 

Remark  5.  Uneducated  persons  (and  sometimes  others)  occasionally  let 
a  masculine  past  participle  follow  a  feminine  accusative  (a  noun  or  que). 
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Thi's  is  a  mistake,  but  a  *  mistake'  which  can  often  be  found  in  Old  French 
literature  of  many  kinds,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse  (fait  for  faite  or  faites 
or  faits). 

Remark  6.  The  difficulties  considered  above  are  like  those  considered 
in  §  339{ 

406.  How  to  Identify  Irregular  or  Freakish  Forms.  When  the 
source  of  any  odd  form  is  not  obvious,  its  first  letter  or  letters  will 
often  indicate  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus  fis  hints  at  an 
irregular  verb  beginning  with  f,  and  plut  suggests  a  verb  beginning 
with  pi.  As  the  number  of  simple  verbs  that  have  very  irregular  or 
freakish  forms  hardly  exceeds  seventy,,  the  search  need  not  last  long. 
See  the  list  of  prefixes  and  of  verbs  in  §  483. 

Wholly  freakish  forms,  as  va  or  vont  (from  aller),  cannot  be  found 
thus,  and  must  be  looked  for  in  the  French-English  Vocabulary  or 
among  the  forms  in  italics  in  the  Special  Index  (§  483). 

407.  Completeness.  If  considered  in  connection  with  §§  382-408, 
our  tables  (§§  414,  416-483)  contain,  we  hope,  no  obscure  instruc- 
tions for  completing  abbreviated  forms  or  groups.  To  give  in  full 
all  the  possible  forms  and  sounds  of  any  verb  would  be  far  beyond 
our  scope. 

408.  Abbreviations.  All  forms  whose  names  are  neither  uncertain 
nor  confusing  are  designated  by  obvious  abbreviations,  as  in  <j  (just 
below) ;  otherwise  capital  letters  are  used,  as  in  b  (just  below). 

a.  Abbreviated  Names.  Inf,  —  Infinitive.  Ger,  —  Gerund.  Pr,  part,  — 
Present  participle.  VbL  adj.  —  Verbal  adjective.  Impv,  =  Imperative. 
P.p,  =  Past  participle. 

Note.  Although  the  name  *past  participle*  is  generally  inaccurate  as  a 
description  of  functions  (§  267),  p.p.  is  not  only  a  universally  accepted  but 
a  clear  and  simple  identifier  of  forms. 

&.  Single  Identifying  Letters.  The  letters  A,  B,  C,  Z>,  E^  designate 
the  five  six-form  verb-groups  respectively  identified  by,  say,  suis-sont 
(group  A\  avais-avaient  (group  B),  parlai-parl^rent  (group  C),  aimerai- 
aimeront  (group  Z>),  finirais-finiraient  (group  E).  L.S.  (Living  Subjunc- 
tive) stands  f*r  the  group  of  forms  exemplified  by  sois-soient,  etc.;  O.S, 
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(Obsolete  or  Obsolescent  Subjunctive),  for  the  group  exemplified  by  fusse- 
fnssent,  etc.,  whatever  the  verb  or  its  endings. 

Compound  forms  are  designated  by  A  p-p.^  B p.p.^  etc.,  thus:  je  suis  ' 
yena  =  i  ^  p,p,  of  venir,  whatever  the  tense-value  may  be,  and  vous  auriez 
parl6  =  5  Ep,p,  of  parler,  whatever  the  tense-value  or  modal  value  may  be. 

See  pages  xiv-xv  and  §§  61,  65,  72,  103,  1 07-1 12,  and  210. 

Note,  i  =  je ;  2  =  tu ;  3  =  il,  elle,  on,  etc. ;  4  =  nous  (nous  autres) ; 
5  =  Tous  (VOU8  autres) ;  6  =  ils,  elles,  etc.  Hence  3  ^  of  falloir  (§  470)  is 
il  faudrait,  and  nous  avions  parl6  is  4  ^  p.p,  of  parler.  i  A  and  i  C  of 
dire  (§  474)  happen  to  give  the  same  form  (je  dis  =  '  I  say '  or  *  I  said '). 

409.  Sounds.  §§  1-32  concern  all  the  verbs  in  §§  35-381  and 
§§414-482;  however,  the  pronunciation  of  certain  guiding  forms 
is  usually  indicated.  Variant  pronunciations,  due  to  shifts  of  stress, 
to  inversion,  to  linking,  etc.,  are  phonetically  consistent  and  can  be 
included  only  in  a  few  typical  cases  (as,  e.g.,  in  §§  423,  425,  478). 

Remark.  In  learning  the  verbs  or  any  other  forms  of  a  language  whose 
sounds  are  known,  the  ear  should  be  trained  not  less  than  the  eye.  See 
§  413.  Hearing  and  sight  have  each  their  particular  kind  of  memory,  and 
the  two  kinds  combined  are  more  than  twice  as  retentive  as  is  either  alone. 

410.  Forms.  The  formation  of  the  French  verbs  is  treated  in 
detail  in  §§  384-482.  If  these  statements  are  mastered,  it  should  be 
easy  to  complete  any  group  not  given  in  full.  See  also  '  Verbs 
(Formation),'  in  the  Index. 

411.  Syntax.  The  necessity  of  choosing  between  je  m'assieds  and 
je  m'assois  (§  462)  raises  a  question  of  forms  (§  4 10) -or  of  style. 
That  the  object  of  plaire  (§476)  must  follow  ii  or  be  a  pure  dative 
(leur  plaire,  hence  plaire  Ji  tous)  and  precede  or  follow;  that  venir 
parler  means  one  thing,  while  venir  de  parler  means  another,  and 
venir  k  parler  means  still  another  ('  happen  to  speak '),  —  are  questions 
of  syntax:  how  a  given  form  is  to  be  used,  what  construction  is 
required.    See  §  i  and  §  2i^2>^  also  ■  Verbs  (Syntax),*  in  the  Index. 

412.  Meanings.  A  given  form  may  be  capable  of  various  mean- 
ings besides  the  comtant  meaning,  or  meanings,  expressed  by  its 
stem  (§  391).    Meanings  characteristic  of  particular  moods  or  tenses 
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(commonly  indicated  by  the  inflectional  ending;  or,  if  not,  by  the 
context)  have  been  studied  in  detail.  See  especially  §  40,  examples ; 
§§  59-60,  61,  «;  §§  62-63,  65,  67,  71,  76,  84,  86-89,  91-102, 
104-112,  163-169,  187,  194-196,  202,  205,  209-216,  218-223, 
226-253,  255-257,  260-263,  265,  267,  274-278;  also  383. 

413.  Exercises.  Like  all  other  forms,  verbs  should  be  learned  in 
some  way  that  will  enable  one  to  understand  immediately  a  given 
form  or  be  able  to  use  the  right  form  readily  in  a  given  reasonable 
context.  Je  tire,  tu  tires,  il  tire  (or  sometimes  je  tire,  tu  tires,  il  tire  !) 
is  merely  a  classroom  formula  (however  convenient  and  useful  for 
verifying)  or  a  joke.  Natural  groups  (as  Y  vas-tu?  and  J'y  vais) 
may  be  both  simple  and  brief. 

Remarks,  {a)  Paradigms  exist  for  reference,  not  to  be  learned  by  rote. 
{b)  To  *know'  a  verb  is  to  be  able  to  write  or  pronounce  any  form  of  it, 
instantaneously,  correctly  (§  32),  in  some  natural  combination,  {c)  Almost 
anyone  can  learn  to  say  j'aime,  tu  aimes,  etc.  without  many  serious  errors ; 
Lea  aimez-Y0U8  ?  ^  Non,  nous  les  d^testons  makes  the  exercise  more  difH- 
cult  but  more  useful,  {d)  Skill  can  be  attained  by  conjugating  naturally^ 
with  proclitic  and  enclitic  subjects  and  objects  (§§  278-281,  283-285,  289, 
291-295,  299-302,  403);  before  consonants  and  vowels  (§  29);  with  or 
without  negatives  (§§  365-381),  with  inversions  (§  403);  in  groups  requiring 
subjunctives  (§§  204-238)  or  infinitives  (§§  239-259);  etc.  {e)  The  prin- 
ciples of  verb-formation  can  be  studied  interestingly  and  instructively  by 
making  comparative  tables  —  for  example,  in  order  to  discover  wherein 
coudre  (§  449)  differs  from  moudre  (§  450),  how  a  whole  group  of  forms 
may  change  their  sounds  if  inverted,  etc.  {/)  The  verbs  that  are  used 
most  should  be  learned  first 

414.  Tables  (§§  416-482,  also  §  400).  Our  tables  include  the 
most  frequent  forms  of  conjugation,  presented  as  important  types 
(§  388);  they  do  not  show  how  every  verb  in  the  French  language 
should  be  written. and  pronounced. 

415.  Indices.  An  alphabetical  list  of  verbs,  containing  infinitives 
and  odd  forms  (in  italics),  follows  §  482.  See  also  the  General  Index 
(PP-  473-480),  under  'Verbs/ 
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Tables  of  Typical  Verbs  :  their  Forms  and  their  Sounds 

(For  a  statement  of  fundamental  principles  see  §§  382-412) 

Types  of  the  Living  Conjugations  {§§384-38^) 

Parler,  aimer,  lier,  payer,  peigner,  yeiller,  etc. 

416.  Parler  (§§  107-no,  206-207)  is  completely  regular  (§  389). 
§  408  shows  how  to  identify  all  its  forms  without  risk  of  confusion 
(cf.  pp.  xvi-xvii)  and  with  great  brevity. 

417.  Aimer  [e-me,  sometimes  nearly  e(')mej,  *  love,'  Mike,'  etc.,  shows 
phonetic  variations  of  the  stem-vowel,  according  to  stress  (§  25); 
stressed,  ai  =  [e:]  ;  unstressed,  ai  =  [e(')]  or  [e(')]  (§  389).  Its 
written  forms  correspond  exactly  to  those  of  parler  (§  416). 

418.  Lier  [Ije  ;  in  verse  lie  or  lije],  ^bind,'  Mink,'  etc.,  is  conjugated 
for  the  eye  like  parler  (§416),  but  not  for  the  ear :  the  stem-vowel  (i) 
is  in  hiatus  (§  11,^,  and  §  27)  with  the  vowel  of  all  stressed  endings, 
as  in  liant,  liez,  and  lions.  On  lierai  see  §  394,  Note  7,  and  apply  the 
same  phonetic  principle  to  (je)  crderai  [kRe(')Re]  *I  shall  create,'  to 
(je)  louerai  [lu(-)Re]  *  I  shall  praise,'  or  to  any  other  D  ox  E  form  in 
which  the  endings  -erai,  -erais,  etc.  are  preceded  by  a  vowel.  As  to 
liiona  and  liiez  see  §  397,  Note  4. 

a.  Louer  [Iwe;  in  verse  luwe],  'praise'  etc.,  and  tuer  [tqe],  *kill,' 
typifying  numerous  verbs,  have  t^o  phonetic  stems  (§391):  [lu  and 
luw],  [ty  and  tq].    Cf.  lier  (§  418). 

419.  Payer  [pe-je  or  pe-je],  *  pay,'  typifying  numerous  verbs  in  -yer, 
keeps  its  y  as  [j]  before  a,  ez,  i,  and  0  (§  418),  hence  payant  [pe'ja] 
etc.,  but  has  ai  [e]  or  sometimes  ay  [e(j)]  before  its  silent  e.  For 
other  details  see  §  158  and  §  397,  Note  2. 

420.  Peigner  [pe-pe],  'comb,'  typifying  numerous  verbs  in  -gner, 
follows  exactly,  as  written^  the  type  parler  (§  416).  In  D  and  E  we 
find  peignerai(8)  etc.  =  [pe'p(3)Re,  pe-p(3)Re]  etc.  On  peigniona  and 
peigniez  see  §  397,  Note  2. 
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421.  Veiller  [ve-je],  'lie  awake'  etc.,  typifying  numerous  verbs  in 
-iller  [je],  follows  exactly,  as  written^  the  type  parler  (§  416).  In 
D  and  E,  veillerai  =  [vej(9)Re],  etc.  On  yeillfons  and  veilliez  see 
§  397,  Note  2.    Cf.  §§  419  and  420. 

422.  For  the  types  commencer  (with  9)  and  manger  (with  ge  for 
[5])  see  §  160;  for  the  types  mener,  jeter,  appeler,  cMer,  and  r§ver 
see  §  162.  Ejflousseter  [epuste]  *dust'  (commonly  written  ^pouster), 
and  (se)  ddcoUeter  [dekolte]  'wear  (put  on)  a. low-necked  gown,'  are 
pronounced  throughout,  colloquially,  as  if  their  infinitives  were  regu- 
larly ^pouster  and  dtolter  (cf.  §  162,  <f).  For  the  types  alter  and 
envoyer  see  §§  428  and  429. 

423.  The  Type  finir^  Exemplifying  many  Yerbs  with  -iss-.   Finir 

[finiiRJ,  'finish,'  is  completely  regular  (§  389).  Here  (cf.  §§  131-132 
and  206-207)  some  of  its  finite  non-subjunctive  forms  are  given 
inverted. 

Impv.  as  in  ^  (§  404):  finis,  finissez  (also  finissons).    See  §  405. 

A :  finis-je  [finiis]  (§  403),  finis-tu  [finity],  finit-on  [finitS],  etc.  (§  400). 
B:  finissais-je  [finise:^]  etc.  (§  397).  C:  finis-je  etc.  (§§  398,  b,  403,  a-b\ 
L.S,  (never  inverted):  je  finisse  etc.  (§401).  O.S.  (never  inverted):  je 
finisse  etc.  (§  399,  b). 

Note,  i  A  (je  finis),  exemplifying  many  verbs  in  -ir  (with  -iss-),  seldom 
becomes  finis-je  in  colloquial  interrogation  (cf.  §  403,  a-b). 

Query.  In  which  forms  of  groups  A-E  does  inversion,  or  linking, 
produce  marked  phonetic  changes.? 

424.  The  T3rpe  H  s'agit  .  .  .  (§  132,  d,  and  §  302).  Meaning 
'(to)  act,'  agir  (intr.)  lacks  the  forms  agie  and  agies  (§'405).  As 
an  impersonal  and  purely  reflexive  verb,  it  occurs  only  with  se.  See 
§  427,  d- 

a,  Verbes  pronominaux.  Whether  purely  reflexive  (as  s'agir)  or 
purely  reciprocal  (as  se  chamailler  *  wrangle'),  verbs  that  cannot 
be  used  without  se  (me  etc.)  are  called  by  French  grammarians 
'pronominal  verbs.' 
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Note.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  purely  reflexive  (or  purely 
reciprocal)  verbs  and  verbs  that  may  occur  without  se  etc.  Like  s'agir 
(impersonal),  s'enfuir  (§  456),  for  example,  is  *  pronominal,'  whereas  battre 
(§  444)  is  only  incidentally  pronominal. 

Query.   How  many  forms  has  s'agir  less  than  finir  (§  423)  ? 

The  Dead  Conjugations  {§  jSf) 

Note.  Compound  tense-forms  properly  must  include  those  formed  with 
yenir  de  +  infinitive  (§  482,  Remark)  and  with  ne  faire  que  de  +  infinitive 
(§  247,  /'),  and  certain  other  groups  which  express  special  differentiations 
of  past  activities  or  past  states.  The  groups  habitually  used  to  supplement 
the  simple  forms  (groups  A-E^  L.S.^  and  O.S.^  including  the  types  ayant 
parl^  *  having  spoken,'  ^tant  venu  ^  having  come,'  s'^nt  chamaill^  *  having 
wrangled,'  apr^  s'Stre  pardonn6  *  after  forgiving  each  other,'  etc.)  are 
formed  with  avoir  and  etr^.  Hence  these  two  verbs  are  given  here.  As  a 
type,  avoir  most  closely  resembles  savoir  (§  469) ;  etre  is  an  isolated  type. 

425.  Avoir  [avwaiR],  'have/  *get,'  etc.  (See  §§  108,  no,  202,  a, 
and  204,  also  Index,  under  avoir.)  A  good  many  of  the  inflectional 
endings  of  avoir  are  not  clear,  having  become  confused  with  the  stem 
or  stems  (§§  391-392).  The  original  stem,  av  (Latin  habere  >  abere 
>  avere),  appears  only  in  group  B  (avais  etc.)  and  in  4-5  A  (avons 
and  avez). 

In  D  and  E  we  find  au  (formerly  av);  see  §§84,  91,  394.  In 
Z.  S.  (§  202,  a,  and  §  204)  we  find  ai  [e]  and  ay  [ej].  In  C  and  O.  S. 
(§  398,  c,  and  §  399,  f),  all  that  remains  of  av  is  a  silent  e  (eu-  instead 
of  U-,  and  euss-  instead  of  uss-) ;  likewise  eu  (/./.)  instead  of  u ; 
compare  eu  {y]  'had'  with  vu  [vy]  'seen,'  and  see  §  405.  On  ai-je 
[isij]  see  §  403,  a.  As  to  the  general  character  of  avoir  see  §  §  402-406. 

Queries.  What  value  has  y  in  ayant  (§  27,  Remarks,  §  419).''  What 
inflectional  endings  are  concealed  by  yons  in  ayons  and  yez  in  ayez  .'*  How 
much  of  habent  (the  earliest  known  form  of  ont)  remains  in  ont  .'* 

Note  i.  An  archaic  form,  with  archaic  syntax  (cf.  §  260,  c-d\  is  exem- 
plified by  the  legal  term  les  ayants  cause  {or  les  ayants  droit),  meaning 
'assigns':  ses  h^ritiers  et  ayant  cause  *his  heirs  and  assigns,'  a  purely 
graphic  variant  (omitting  the  silent  s)  quoted  from  the  Code  Civil  (Sirey, 
§§  1 1 20,  1 340).    No  other  verb-form  in  -ant  can  be  modified  by  an  adjective 
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(here  lea  and  ses)  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  complement ;  we  could  not  say 
e.g.  les  fuyants  danger  for  ceux  qui  fuient  le  danger,  etc.  See  §  260,  b-d. 
Note  2.  All  the  forms  of  avoir  should  be  reviewed  (written  out  in  full, 
with  all  allowable  inversions,  and  pronounced).  Where  possible,  under- 
score inflectional  endings  (§  392).  For  auxiliary  uses  of  avoir  see  §§  72, 
103,  no,  and  427. 

426.  Etre  [eitRJ,  *be,*  but  as  an  auxiliary  usually  *have'  (see  §§  73, 
112,  and  427).  As  to  stems  and  endings  see  §§84,  91,  391-392, 
394  (Note  2),  397,  398,  r,  399,  ^,  and  400-402.  For  all  groups  A-E 
see  §  109 ;  for  Z.  S.  and  O.  S.  see  §§  202,  r,  and  204.  On  §tant  see 
§  395.    See  also  §§  402-406  and  408. 

Note  i.  In  group  A  (here  suis-sont)  no  other  verb  has  a  form  like 
sommes ;  in  all  other  verbs  4  A  ends  in  -ons.    See  §§  402  and  406. 

Note  2.  In  group  A,  besides  etre,  only  dire  (§  474)  and  faire  (§  478), 
with  dites  (^  A)  and  faites  (5  ^),  have  forms  resembling  etes.  All  other 
verbs  have  -ez  for  5  A. 

Note  3.  For  6  A  only  avoir  with  ont  (§  425),  aller  with  vont  (§  428), 
and  faire  with  font  (§  478)  have  forms  comparable  with  soDt.  All  other 
verbs  have  -ent,  silent,  or  [(3)t]  if  linked. 

Note  4.  For  group  L.  S.  (§  204)  the  forms  (je)  soye  [swaj(3)],  (tu)  soyes, 
(on)  soye,  with  soyent  [swaj(a)]  for  soient,  belong  to  folk-speech  or  are 
dialectal  (patois). 

Note  5.  In  group  C  (particularly)  Stre  may  be  used  instead  of  aller. 
Ex.:  Je  fus  les  voir  '  I  went  to  see  them.'    Similarly  *  I've  been  to  town.' 

Note  6.  All  the  forms  of  6tre  (including  all  possible  inverted  forms) 
should  be  written  out  in  full  and  pronounced,  by  way  of  review. 

427.  Avoir  and  etre  as  Auxiliary  Verbs.  The  tense-values  of  nearly 
all  verbs  may  be  approximately  doubled  in  number  by  using  avoir  or 
toe  as  an  auxiliary  verb  (§§  6i,  72-73,  87,  92,  103,  110-112).  The 
compound  forms  (as  j*ai  parl6  or  je  suis  venu)  can  be  clearly  and 
briefly  identified  hy  A  p.p.,  B p.p.,  L.  S.  p.p.,  etc.  (§  408).  Thus,  for 
example,  nous  serions  venus  (^we  should  have  come')  =  4  E  p.p. 
of  venir. 

Remark.  This  abbreviation  stands  for  what  is  often  called  *the  first 
person  plural  of  the  compound  {or  past)  conditional '  (or  ' ...  of  the  past 
future  perfect').    See  §408. 
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a.  Reflexive  or  Reciprocal  Constructions  containing  a  Past  Parti- 
ciple. In  folk-speech  the  auxiliary  is  often  avoir  (Je  m'ai  couch6  pus 
[plus]  tard  *I  went  to  bed  later');  the  educated  classes  use  6tre, 
without  exception,  in  all  reflexive  or  reciprocal  constructions  that 
require  a  past  participle  (§  269  and  §  405) : 


Elle  s'dtait  si  mal  conduite. 

EUes  se  sont  assises. 

Elles  se  sont  comprises. 

But  ns  se  sont  compris. 

Elle  s',est  faite  belle. 

Elle  s'est  fait  comprendre. 

Elles  s'^taient  dit  bien  des 
choses. 

Void  les  choses  qu'elles  s'6taient 
dites. 

Elles  se  sont  chamaill^s,  et 
apr^  s'ltre  chamaill^s  elles  se 


8 


She  had  behaved  so  badly. 

They  (f.)  sat  down. 

They  (/.)  have  understood  each 
other. 

She  has  beautified  herself. 

She's  made  herself  understood. 

They  if,)  had  said  a  great  many 
things  to  each  other. 

Here  are  the  things  that  they 
(f)  had  said  to  each  other. 

They  (/)  wrangled,  and  after 
wrangling  they  fought  with  their 
fists. 


sont  battues  k  coups  de  poing. 

Also  s'^nt  chamaill^s  (not  s'ayant). 

Note.  In  colloquial  reflexive  constructions  the  group  C p.p.  may  be 
avoided  by  using  the  following  style :  D^  qu'ils  ont  6t^  endormis  (instead 
of  D^  qu'ils  se  furent  endormis)  *As  soon  as  theyM  fallen  asleep.' 

h.  Etre  +  alle-e  as  a  T3rpe.  The  past  participles  of  several  frequent 
verbs,  intransitively  expressing  literal  or  metaphorical  changes  of  place 
or  of  state,  also  restd-e  'remained'  (and  in  the  same  sense  demeurer), 
require  toe  and  must  agree  with  the  gender  and  number  of  the 
subject.    Examples : 

aUer  go  (§  428)     choir  fall  (§  464) 

^lore  hatch  (§  480) 
monter  2. '  go  up  etc. 
mourir  die  (§  438) 
venir^  come  (§482) 


arriver^  arrive 
entrer*»*  enter 
tomber^  fall 
rester  remain 
r^ulter  result 


retonmer  return,  come  back 
sortir  2>  *  come  out  etc.  (§  435) 
naitre  ^  be  born,  arise  (§461) 
partir*  go  away  etc.  (§  435) 
de8cendre^>^  descend  etc.  (§  445) 


1  Also  (almost  always)  acoourir  (§  437)  and  apparaltre  (§  460),  but  seldom 
paraltre.  ^  Also  derivatives,  as  redescendre,  rentrer,  remonter,  renaitre,  etc. 

•  See  §  427,  c.  *  Meaning  *go  ofif '  (of  firearms),  with  avoir. 
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c.  Avoir  +  descendu-e  as  a  T3rpe.  Used  transitively,  the  past  parti- 
ciples of  the  following  verbs,  (as  exemplified)  are  necessarily  preceded 
by  avoir : 

1 


n  a  entr^  cette  facture  (dans 
son  livre). 

Noas  avions  rentr^  le  bl^. 

On  a  descendtt  (montQ  toutes 
nos  malles. 

Ells  avait  descendu  (montQ 
I'escalier. 

n  les  avait  sorties  d'un  tiroir. 


He  (has)  entered  (recorded)  that 
bill  (in  his  book). 

2  We  had  got  in  the  wheat. 

3  They  Ve  brought  down  (up)  all 
our  trunks. 

4  She  had  come  down  (gone  up) 
the  stairway.  » 

5  He  had  taken  them  (got  them) 
out  of  a  drawer. 


Notes.  Chiefly  in  plebeian  or  in  dialectal  speech,  avoir  mont6  and 
avoir  descendu  may  occur  intransitively  in  many  circumstances.  In  standard 
French  avoir  replaces  toe  in  certain  locutions :  Le  prix  du  cuivre  a  mont^ 
=  *The  price  of  copper  has  gone  up.'   Etc. 


d.  Avoir  or  itre  +  Past  Participle. 

J'y  ai  demeur6  vingt  ans.  1 

But  Elle  est  demenrte  ind^ise.  2 

Son  secret  lui  a  ^happ^.^  3 

Ce  point  lui  avait  fchapp6.  4 

But  Ce  bon  mot  lui  est  ^happ^.  5 

Qela  a  pass^  dans  I'histoire.  6 

But  Tout  cela  est  pass^.  7 

En  trois  jonrs,  elle  avait  vieilli.  8 

But  £Ue  ^it  vieiUie.  9 


Some  distinguishing  examples : 

I  lived  there  twenty  years. 
She  remained  wavering. 
His  secret  has  got  away  from  him. 
That  point  had  escaped  him. 
That  witticism  (of  his,  of  hers) 
was  not  intentional. 

That  has  passed  into  history. 
All  that  is  past  (over). 
In  three  days,  she  had  grown  old. 
She  looked  old. 


Notes.  In  example  3,  a  implies  that  the  subject  had  constantiy  tried  to 
keep  his  secret;  cf.  example  5.  In  some  cases  such  distinctions  merely 
split  hairs,  as  e.g.  in  II  a  (or  est)  ^happ6  de  prison.^ 

e.  Past  Participles  as  Pure  Adjectives.  The  auxiliary  must  be  toe. 
Example :  Sont-ils  divorces  ?  *  Are  they  divorced  ?' 

1  Cf.  E.  C.  Armstrong,  Syntax  of  the  French  Verb,  §§  1 1-13. 
3  See   the   Dictionnaire   ginSreU   under   dchapper,   also   under    demeurei^ 
descendre,  etc. 
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/.  The  Type  a  lui  connu-e  *  known  to  him.'  French  requires  a 
'prepositional  dative'  (§  280,  ^),  and  the  order  exemplified,  whenever 
some  wholly  different  construction  is  not  used. 

428.  AUer  [ale],  'go,'  despite  B,  C,  0,S,  (allais,  allasse,  etc.),  and 
/./.  (all^),  belongs  mainly  to  the  dead  conjugations  (§  387)  and 
has  freakish  forms  (§  402).  Aux.  always  toe  (§  427).  All  forms 
except  Z.  S.,  0,  S,,  and  vd/,  adj.  in  §  163.    See  §  408. 

L.S.:  aille  [a:j],  allies,  aille,  alliens  [alj5],  allies,  aillent. 
O.S,:  allasse  etc.    See  §  399,  a. 

Note.  The  verbal  adjective  of  aller  occurs  in  a  few  locutions:  Itre 
(fort)  allant-e  *be  (very  much)  on  the  go,'  (les)  allants  et  venants  *(the) 
people  going  and  coming,'  *  passers-by.' 

429.  Envoyer  [o'vwaje],  'send.'  A  living  type,  except  in  D  and  E 
(§§  384,  387,  389).  All  forms,  except  L,S,  and  0,S,^  in  §  164. 
See  §  408. 

L,S.:  enroie,  enyoies,  enroie,  enToyions  (§  419),  envoyiez,  enyoient. 
0,S,:  enyoyasse  etc.   See  §  399,  ^,  and  §  428. 

Remark.    No  other  verbs  in  the  dead  conjugations  have  -er  and  -^. 

430.  Wnir  [beniiR],  'bless,'  has  preserved  the  oldest  form  of  its 
/./.  in  a  few  set  phrases :  pain  b^nit  *  consecrated  bread,'  eau  b^nite 
'holy  water,'  etc. ;  otherwise  it  is  like  finir  (§§  132,  200,  423). 

Remark.  B6ni-e  is  a  participle  (seldom  adjectival) ;  b^nit-s  and  b^nite-s 
(pi.  rare)  are  pure  adjectives. 

431.  Fleurir  [flce-RiiR],  meaning  literally  'bloom,'  is  completely 
regular  (§  389),  like  finir  (§§  132,  200,  423):  un  pr^  fleurissant  'a 
flowering  meadow';  meaning  'flourish,'  'thrive,'  it  has  florissais  [fl> 
rIse]  etc.  in  B^  and  the  vbl,  adj.  florissant-e :  une  Industrie  florissante. 
See  §§391,  402.   Aux.  avoir^ 

432.  Hair  [aiiR ;  occasionally  haiiR], '  hate,'  with  '  aspirate  h '  through- 
out (§  17),  has  in  A  je  hais  [(h)e]  (avoid  haia-je),  tu  hais  [(h)£], 
il  (elle,  on)  halt  [(h)e] ;  otherwise  like  finir  (§§  132,  200,  423). 
Examples:   tu  la  hais  and  tu  le  hais. 
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433.  Maudire.  [modiiRJ,  'curse/  is  like  finir  (§§  132,  200,  423), 
except  in  its  inf.  and  /./.  (maudit-«),  where  it  is  like  dire  (§  474). 
Cf.  §  430. 

434.  Ouir  [wiiR  or  uiin],  'hear/  in  the  only  forms  still  used  (ouir 
and  oui)  is  archaic  (usually  jocular).  Ex. :  J'ai  oui  dire  .  .  .  '  I  have 
heard  tell  (say)  .  .  .'   Note  un  oui-dire  'a  hearsay'  as  colloquial. 

Remark.  The  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  is  opened  with  the  zxy 
Oyez  I  oyez  I  ('  Hear !  hear ! '),  pronounced  in  America  ['o:jes],  in  England 
[o:'jes],  a  relic  of  the  Anglo-Norman  spoken  until  the  seventeenth  century 
in  the  English  law-courts.  In  England  and  in  the  United  States  there  are 
courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer. 

435.  Partir  [paRtiia],  'go  away/  'depart/  Aux.  tee  (§  427,  U). 
All  forms  of  this  typical  verb  in  §§  224-225.  Cf.  §  437,  A.  Form 
I  A  (e.g.  je  pars)  is  seldom  if  ever  inverted  (para-je!)  in  this  type 
(§  403,  a-b\ 

Note.  Asseryir  *  enslave/  assortir  *  assort/  *  match/  r^artir  (not 
repartir)  *  distribute/  and  ressortir  (i)  'be  within  the  jurisdiction  (of)/  are 
like  finir  (§§  132,  200,  423). 

436.  Bouillir  [bu(*)ji:R],  'boil.'  Mostly  intr. ;  aux.  avoir.  See 
§  225,^,  §  403,  a-b,  and  note  — 

L.S,:  3  bouille  [bu:j];  6  bouillent;  forms  i,  2,  4,  and  5  are  rare..  See 
§  397,  Note  2. 

Remarks.  The  only  frequent  forms  are  (faire)  bouillir,  (en)  bouillant, 
bouillant-e,  bout  (3  A\  bouille  (3  Z.^".),  bouUlait  (3  B\  bouillira  (3  D\ 
bouillirait  (3  E\  and  bouilli-e.  *  The  water  has  boiled '  =  L'eau  a  bouilli ; 
*  boiled  water'  =  eau  bouillie.  In  everyday  French,  je  fais  bouillir  etc.  are 
the  usual  equivalents  of  *  I  boil '  etc.  +  object. 

437.  Courir  [ku(')Ri:R],  'run/  'hurry,'  resembles  mourir  (§438). 
Aux.  avoir;  sometimes  tr.  Stem-vowel ^ou  [u(:)  or  u(')].  On  inver- 
sions see  §  403,  a-b, 

Pr.  part, :  courant  (§  395).  Vbl.  adj. :  courant-e  (§  396).  Impv,  as  in 
A  (§  404) :  cours,  courons,  courez.   P.p. :  couru  (tr.  couru-e). 

A  :  je  cours  [kuiR],  no  cours- je,  tu  cours,  il  court  (with  court-il  =  [kuRtil], 
but  court  avec  =  [ku()Ravek]) ;  4-6  A  :  courons  [kui-RS],  courez,  courent 
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(courent  avec  =  [ku(')Ravek]),  B:  courais  [ku(-)Re]  etc.  C:  courus  etc. 
(§  398, /:).  D:  courrai  [kuRRe]  etc.  (§  394,  Note  2).  £:  courrais  [kuRRc] 
etc.   L.S.:  coure  etc.  (§  401).    O.S.:  courusse  etc.  (§  399,  c). 

a.  So  accourir  'run  up,'  'flock'  (with  etre),  concourir  'compete'  (with 
ayoir),  discourir  de  'discourse  about'  (avoir),  encourir  'incur'  (avoir),  par- 
oourir  'run  over,'  'run  through,'  etc.  (avoir),  recourir  'run  again,'  'have 
recourse  to'  (k),  and  secourir  'help'  (avoir).    See  §  427,  d. 

b.  F^rir  [feRi:R;  nearly  fcRiiR]  'smite'  occurs  only  in  sans  coup  fdrir 
'without  dealing  a  blow'  (archaic),  and  in  f^ru-e,  adj.,  'smitten'  (jocular). 

C.  Issu-e  [isy]  'issued'  (fig.)  belongs  to  issir  {obs.  inf.).    Aux.  Stre. 

438.  Mourir  [mu(')Ri:R],  'die.'  For  all  non-subjunctive  forms 
see  §  167. 

L.S.:  meure  [moe:R],  meures,  meure,  mourions  [mu(')RJ5],  mouriez 
[mu(')RJe],  meurent  [moe:R]  (cf.  §  401).   O.S.:  mounisse  [u]  etc.'(§  399, /:). 

439.  Vfetir  [vc'tiiR],  'clothe'  (more  colloquially,  hablller  [abije]). 
Usually  reflexive ;  /./.  frequent.  Stressed  stem  has  [e(:)].  Type : 
cf.  §§  435,  440,  and  444,    See  §  408. 

Pr.  part. :  vltant  (§  395).  No  vbl.  adj.  Impv.  as  in  A  (§  404) :  v6ts, 
Y^tons,  vltez.   P.p. :  vetu-e. 

A  :  v6ts,  vlts,  vet,  with  [e]  (as  to  vets-je  see  §  403,  a-b\  vltons  [e*], 
Y^ex  [e-],  vltent  [e:]  (cf.  river,  §  162,  and  mourir,  §  438).  B :  v^is  etc. 
C:  vetis  etc.  (§  398,  b\  D:  vltirai  etc.  E:  vetirais  etc.  L,S.:  v6te  etc. 
(§  401).   O.S.:  vltisse  etc.  (§  399,  b). 

Note.   Applied  to  offices  and  dignities,  revetir  is  fairly  common. 

Query.  Wherein  does  v6tir  differ  most  from  mourir  (§  438),  and  from 
the  types  in  §§  440-446.? 

440.  Couvrir  [ku-vRiiR],  *cover,'  is  like  livrer  'deliver'  (§§  416- 
417),  except  in  C,  D,  E,  O.S.,  inf.,  and  /./.  (couvert-«).    See  §  408. 

A :  je  couvre  [ku:vR],  avoid  couvr^je  (§  403),  tu  couvres,  etc.  (§§  400, 
416).  B :  couvrais  etc.  C:  couvris  etc.  (§  398,  b\  D:  couvrirai  etc. 
(§394)-  ^'  couvrirais  etc.  L.S,:  couvre  etc.  (§  401).  O.S.:  couvrisse 
etc.  (§  399,  b). 

a.  So  dtouvrir  'uncover,'  'discover,'  recouvrir  'cover  over,'  'cover 
again,'  offrir  *  offer,'  ouvrir  'open,'  rouvrir  'reopen,'  and  sOtlSrir  'suffer,' 
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441.  Cueillir  [koe'ji:R],  'pluck*  etc.,  is  like  veiller  (§  421)  in  A,  B^ 
Z>,  E,  L,S,,  pr.  part,,  and  impv.  (§§  395-397,  402-404).  F,p.: 
cueiUi-*  (§  405). 

A:  cueille  [koe:j]  etc.  (§421).  B:  oieillais  etc.  (§397,  Note  2).  C- 
cueillis  etc.  (§  398,  b).  D :  cueillerai  [koej(9)Re]  etc.  (note  e  in  -erai ;  cf . 
§§  394, 402).  E :  cueillerais  etc.  L.  S. :  cueille  etc.  (§  40 1 ).  O,  S, :  cneillisee 
etc.  (§  399,  b), 

a.  So  accueillir  *  welcome'  and  recaeillir  'gather.' 

b,  Aaaaillir  *  assail'  and  tressaillir  'give  a  start'  (,'be  startled')  have  i 
(not  e)  in  groups  D,  E :  assaillirai,  assaillirais,  etc.;  elsewhere  they  are 
like  cueillir. 

442.  FaiUir, '  fail,' '  err,* ' go  wrong,'  etc.,  related  to  falloir  (§  470,  b\ 
is  rare  in  all  forms;  those  containing  fau  are  obsolete.  When  used, 
faiUir  is  like  assaillir  (§  441,  b). 

Note  i  .  The  dead  forms  of  faillir  are  for  A  faux,  faut ;  for  D  and 
E  faudrai  etc.  So  in  d^faillir  (§  442,  a).  However,  Le  cobut  me  faut  (i.e. 
me  manque)  '  My  courage  fails  me,'  dative  pronoun,  is  a  living  archaism. 
See  §  402. 

Note  2.  Meaning  '  fail '  in  business,  faillir  is  like  finir  (§  423),  but  the 
normal  expression  is  faire  faillite. 

Note  3.  Colloquially,  J'ai  manqu^  de  tomber  ('I  came  near  falling') 
would  replace  J'ai  failli  tomber,  which  echoes  the  impressive  saying  of 
Louis  XIV :  J'ai  failli  attendre,  '  I  almost  waited,'  '  I  came  near  having 
to  wait.' 

a.  D^faillir  'grow  faint'  etc.  hardly  occurs  save  in  ae  aentir  d^faillir 
with  me,  te,  etc.  and  in  d^faillant-e.  The  forms  je  d^faille,  tu  d^failles, 
and  11  d^faille  (for  ^)  are  called  '  barbarous ' ;  d^fauz,  d^ut,  d^faudrai,  etc. 
are  obsolete  or  very  rare.    Cf.  faillir  (above). 

443.  Acqu^rir  [ak^RiiR  or  nearly  akeRi:R],  *  acquire'  etc.,  derives  D 
and  E  from  the  obs,  inf,  acquerre  (cf.  courir,  §  437);  in  -^  and  L,S. 
the  stem  varies  according  to  stress  (cf.  mourir,  §  438),  and  unstressed 
has  [e]  (before  r)  rather  than  [e].    See  §§  402-406,  408. 

Pr.  part.:  acqu^rant.  No  vbl,  adj»  Impv,  as  in  -/^  (§  404).  P,p,: 
acquis-e  (§  405). 
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A  :  j'acquien  [akje:R]  (as  to  acquiers-je  see  §  403,  a^h\  to  acqniera,  -il 
acqniert ;  4-6  A  :  acqu^rons,  acqu^rez,  acqui^ent  B :  acqn^rais  [akeRe] 
etc.  (cf.  E).  C:  acquis  etc.  (§  398,  b\  D :  acquerrai  [akcRRe]  etc.* 
E:  acquerrais  [akeRRe]  etc.  (cf.  B),  L.S.:  acqui^re  [akje:R],  acqui^res, 
acqui^re,  acqu^ons  (§  391,  b)y  acqu^riez,  acqui^rent  (cf.  A^  and  §  401). 
O.  S, :  acquisse  etc.  (§  399,  b), 

a.  So  conqu^rir  'conquer'  (with  conqu^rant-e :  William  the  Conqueror 
=  Guillatime  le  Conqu^rant);  also  s'enqu^rir  de  'inquire  as  to'  (formal),  and 
requMr  (rare)  'require,'  'requisition'  (r^uisitionner). 

&.  Qu^rir  [k^RiiR  or  nearly  kcRiiR]  {not  querir)  'seek'  occurs  only  in 
aller  qu6rir  'fetch,'  and  the  like. 

444.  Battre  [batRJ,  *beat'(with  [a]  inbatsandbat;  elsewhere  [a]), 
is  like  vendre  (§  445),  but  two  groups  require  special  attention 
(cf.  §  447): 

A  :  je  bats  [ba]  (as  to  bats-je  see  §  403,  a-b\  tu  bats  [ba],  on  bat  [ba] 
(bat-il  [batil]  is  possible,  but  note  that  bat-on  sounds  like  battons),  yous 
battez,  battent-ils  [batatil].  L.S,:  batte  etc.  (§  401).  See  §§  394-397, 
39^,  <^,  399»  <^»  402-405,  408. 

Notes.  The  tt  of  battre  and  of  mettre  [t]  might  well  be  t;  in  two 
forms  (bats,  bat)  one  t  is  dropped  (cf.  mettre,  §  447).  8e  battre  usually 
means  simply  'fight'  (with,  aycc). 

a,  Tissn-e  [tisy ]  '  woven '  belongs  to  the  obs.  inf.  tistre  (which  became 
titre),  replaced  by  tisser  (§§  384,  389);  tissu-e  is  common  (§  405). 

445.  Vendre  [vaidR],  'sell'  (§§  189-191),  typifies  about  fifty  verbs 
that  are  in  common  use,  including  about  thirty-seven  derivatives 
(e.g.  fondre  'melt'  and  confondre  'confuse');  of  forms  without  pre- 
fixes there  are  about  thirteen  (for  descendre ' come  (go)  down,'  'alight,' 
there  is  no  simple  form).  The  inversion  oi  1  A  (e.g.  descends-je  or 
romps-je  or  vends-je,  etc.)  is  very  rare  in  this  type,  especially  in 
interrogation  (§  403,  a-b).    See  §  408. 

Remark.  Vendre  is  said  to  belong  to  the '  Fourth  Conjugation '  (§  387,  a) 
and  to  be  'regular,'  though  its  stem-vowel  [a]  varies  in  length  (§§  389,  391), 
and  though  in  group  A  it  has  vend  [va(t)]  instead  of  vendt  (cf .  rompt,  from 
rompre;  §§  189,  391,  402). 
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.   Pr,part,:  vendant  [vada].    No  vbl.  adj.  (§  396),  but  note,  for  example, 
mordant-e  'biting.'   Impv,  as  in  ^  (§  404).   P.p.:  vendu-e  (§  405). 

For  groups  A-E  see  §  190.  L.S.:  vende  [vQ:d]  etc.  (§§  206,  401). 
O.S.:  yendisse  etc.  (§  399,  b). 

a.  Similar  verbs  which  have  no  prefix :  battre  (§  444),  fendre  *  split/ 
fondre  'melt/  mordre  'bite/  pendre  'hang/  perdre  'lose/  pondre  May 
(eggs)/  rendre  'give  back'  etc.,  rompre  'break,'  sonrdre  (defective)  'spring 
up,'  tendre  'stretch,'  and  tondre  'shear.' 

b.  Derivatives:  abattre  'beat  down,'  'fell,'  attendre  'wait,'  'await,' 
condescendre  'condescend,'  se  morfondre  'get  chills,'  'waste  time,'  etc. 

446.  Vaincre  [veika],  *  overcome,'  is  like  vendre  (§  445),  but  has 
qu  [k]  before  e,  i,  a,  and  0,  Its  c  is  [kj  in  vaincu-*  (/./.).  Stem  (as 
written):  vainc  or  vainqu  (§  391).  The  inverted  forms  vainca-je 
(i  A)  and  vainc-il  (also  vainc-«lle  and  vainc-on)  are  avoided;  vainc 

un  is  [ve  «],  not  [vekde].    See  §  403,  a-b, 

A  :  je  vaincs  [ve],  tu  vaincs  [ve],  on  vainc  [vC] ;  4-6  A :  vainqnons 
[ve-k3],  vainquez  [vgke],  vainquent  [ve:k],  possibly  vainquent-ils  [ve:ktil]. 
B :  vainquais  etc.  (§  397).  C :  vainquis  etc.  (§  398,  b).  D :  vaincrai  etc. 
(§  394)-  ^'  vaincrais  etc.  (§  394).  L.S.:  vainque  etc.  (§401).  O.S.: 
vainquisse  etc.  (§  399,  b\ 

a.  Likewise  convaincre  'convince.'  Note  convaincant-e  (adj.)  'convincing.' 

447.  Mettre  [metn],  'put'  etc.,  is  like  battre  (§  444)  except  in  C, 
O.  S.,  and  mis-e  (/./.)  (§  408). 

Pr.  part. :  mettant.  No  vbl.  adj.  (but  note  compromettant-e  '  compro- 
mising').  Impv.  as  in  A  :  mets  [e],  mettons,  mettez  (§  404).   P.p.:  mis-e 

(§  405). 

A  :  je  mets  etc. ;  see  battre.  Mets-je  does  not  occur  interrogatively 
(§  403»  <^-b)'  B:  see  battre.  C:  mis  etc.  (§  398,  b).  D  and  E:  see  battre. 
L.  S. :  see  battre.    O.  S. :  misse  etc.  (§  399,  b). 

a.  So  all  derivatives,  as  compromettre  'compromise,'  promettre  'prom- 
ise,' etc. 

448.  Prendre  [pRd:dR],  'take'  etc.,  is  less  like  rendre  or  vendre 
(§  445)  than  like  mettre  (§  447).  See  §§  394-397,  402-408.  On 
prends-je  see  §  403,  a-b. 
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/y.  part. :  prenant  {not  prendant).  Vbl,  adj,  in  e.g.  entreprenant-e  *  en- 
terprising,' *  cheeky '  (§  396).   Impv.  as  in  A  (§  404).   P,p.:  pris-e  (§  405). 

A  :  je  prends  [pRo],  tu  prends,  prend-on  [pKa't5]  etc.,  nous  prenons 
[pR3n5],  vous  prenez,  prennent-elles  [pRentel].  B :  prenais  etc.  C:  pris  etc. 
(§  39^>  ^)'  ^  '  pwndrai  [pRadRe]  etc.  E :  prendrais  etc.  L.S.:  prenne 
[pRen],  prennes,  prenne,  prenions  [pR9nj5],  preniez  [pRdnje],  prennent 
(cf.  L.S.  in  §§438,  443>  449-452,  465-466,  471,  482).  O.S,:  prissc  etc. 
(§  399.  h 

a.  So  all  derivatives,  as  comprendre  *  understand '  etc. 

449.  Coudre  [kuidn],  'sew  (on),'  has  8  [z]  before  a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  e.g.  in 
couaant,  oouse,  coasit,  cousons,  cousu,  but  the  same  endings  as  vendre 

(§445).    Cf.  §§  450-453. 

Pr.part.:  cousant  No  vbl. adj.  (§  396).  Impv.  as  in  A  (§  404).  P.p.: 
C0U8U-e. 

A  :  je  couds  [ku]  (avoid  couds-je,  §  403,  a-b\  tu  couds,  coud-elle  [kutel], 
nous  cousons  [ku'z5],  vous  cousez,  cousent-elles  [ku:ztel].  B :  cousais  etc. 
C:  cousis  etc.  (§  398,  ^).  D:  coudrai  etc.  E:  coudrais  etc.  (§  394).  L.S.: 
conse  etc.  (§  401).    O.S. :  cousisse  etc.  (§  399,  b). 

450.  Moudre  [muidR],  *  grind'  (grain;  cf.  moulin  'mill'),  has  moul 
before  a,  e,  0,  u,  as  in  moulant,  moulais,  moule,  moulu  (cf.  §  449); 
in  C:  moultts  etc.  (§  398,  c);  in  O.S.:  moulusse  etc.  (§  399,  r); 
otherwise  it  is  conjugated  like  coudre  (§  449).  Cf.  §  451  and  see 
§§  389-397.  402-404,  406,  408. 

451.  R^sottdre  [RezuidR], '  resolve '  etc.,  has  ou  only  in  groups  Z>  and 
E  and  in  forms  1-3  of  ^  ;  everywhere  else  it  has  ol  [o(:)\].   See  §  408. 

Pr.part.:  r^olvant.  Vbl.  adj.:  r^olvant-e  'resolvent,'  'dissolving,' 
etc.  (§  396).  Impv.  as  in  -«4  (§  404).  P.p. :  rfeolu-e,  and  (in  chemistry) 
rdsous,  invariable  (§  405). 

•  A  :  je  r^ous  (as  to  r^ous-je  [rczuis]  see  §  403,  a-b),  tu  r^sous,  11  r^out 
(cf.  3  A  oi  coudre  and  moudre;  §§449,  450);  4-6  A  :  nous  r^olvons 
[rczdIvS],  tous  r^lvez,  elles  r^olvent  [rczdiIv].  B:  r^olvals  etc.  C: 
r^solns  etc.  (§  398,  ^).  D:  r^udrai  etc.  E:  r^oudrais  etc.  L.S.:  r^olre 
etc.  (§  401).    O.S.:  r^solusse  etc.  (§  399,  c). 

Syntax.  8e  r^oudre  k  =  'resolve  to';  r^oudre  qqn.  k  =  'induce  to'; 
r^sondre  de  =  'resolve  to'  (Us  ont  r^solu  de  s'en  aller). 
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a.  Absoudre  [apsu:dR],  *  absolve,'  *  acquit,'  etc.,  has  A,  B^  D,  E,  L,S., 
pr.parf.y  and  imp^f,  like  r^oudre ;  C  and  O.S.  are  lacking.  P.p. :  absout-e 
(§  4^5)-   -^^J' '  absolu-e  =  *  absolute.' 

b.  Dissoudre  [disu:dR]  *  dissolve'  (with  se  dissoudre)  is  conjugated  like 
abaoudre.   A {/;'.:  dissolu-e  =  *  dissolute.' 

452.  Boire  [bwaiR],  *  drink,'  has  features  in  common  with  croire 
(§  453)  and  devoir  (§465).  Stems:  boi,  boiv,  buv  (§  391).  Save  in 
£>  and  E,  buv  occurs  wherever  the  stem  is  not  stressed ;  but  see  fi.p. 

Pr,part. :  buvant.  No  vbl.  adj.  (note  papier  buvard,  or  simply  buvard, 
'blotting  paper,'  'blotter').   Impv.  as  in  ^  (§  404).   P.p.:  bu-e  (§  405). 

A  :  jd  bois  [bwa]  (as  to  bois-je  [bwais]  see  §  403,  a-d\  tu  bois,  on  boit, 
nous  buTons  [y^],  tous  buvez,  elles  boivent  [bwa;v].  B:  buvais  etc.  C: 
bus  etc.  (§  399,  c).  D :  boirai  etc.  (§  394).  E .;  boirais  etc.  L.  S. :  boive, 
boires,  boire  [bwa:v],  buvions  [y],  buviez,  boivent  [bwaiv]  (cf.  A).  O.S.: 
buMO  etc.  (§  399,  c). 

453.  Croire  [kRwa:R],  'believe.'  Cf.  boire  (§  452)  and  voir  (§  463). 
Pr.part.:  croyant.    Vbl. adj.:  croyant-e  (§§  395-396).   Impv.  d&m  A  : 

crois,  croyone,  croyez  (§  404).   P.p.:  cru-e  (§§  404,  460,  d). 

A  :  je  crois  [kRwa]  (as  to  crois-je  [kRwaij]  see  §  403,  a-b),  tu  crois,  on 
croit,  nous  croyons  (§  400,  Note),  vous  croyez,  ils  croient.  B :  croyais  etc. 
(§  397i  Note  2).  C:  cms  etc.  (§§  398,^,  460,^,  C).  D :  croirai  etc.  E : 
croirais  etc.  L.S.:  croie,  croies,  croie  [kRwa],  croyions,  croyiez  (§§  397, 
Note  2,  400,  Note),  croient.    O.S^:  crusse  etc.  (§  399,  c). 

a,  Accroire  occurs  only  with  faire  (§  478).  Ex.:  II  leur  fit  accroire  ... 
'  He  got  them  to  believe '  etc. 

b,  Pourvoir  'provide'  is  conjugated  precisely  like  croire.  Hence  je 
pourvois,  je  pourvoyais,  je  pourvus,  je  pourvoirai,  etc.    See  §463,  b. 

454.  Traire  [tReiRJ,  '  milk,'  is  like  croire  (§  453),  but  lacks  group  C 
(§§  65,  71),  0,S.  (§  209),  and  has  trait-e  (§  405). 

a.  So  distraire  'amuse'  and  soustraire  'subtract.' 

b,  Braire  '  bray '  occurs  only  in  its  in/,  and  in  3  and  6,  as  follows : 

A:  brait.[bRe],  braient.  D:  braira,  brairont.  E:  brairait,  brairaient 
Other  forms,  if  found,  should  follow  the  style  of  traire. 

Remark.  Formerly,  traire  and  braire  did  not  belong  to  the  same  type 
of  conjugation  as  croire. 
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455.  Frire  [fRi:R],  *fry/  is  defective ;  its  missing  forms  are  supplied 
by  faire  frire  (§  478);  likewise,  usually,  its  existing  forms.    See  §  408. 

1^0 pr, part.    No  vd/. a{//\  {see  Note),   /mpv.  (raire) :  fris.   P.p.:  frit-e. 
A  :  fris  [f rI],  no  fris-je,  fris,  frit.   D :  frirai  etc.  E :  frirais  et^. 

Note.  From  friant  {lost  pr.part.)  we  get  friand  *  dainty,'  *  fond '  (of,  de), 
as  of  luxuries ;  whence  friande  (f .) ;  cf .  gourmand-e. 

456.  Fuir  [fqi:R],  'flee,'  tr.  or  intr.,  is  like  croire  (§  453),  except  in 
C,  O.S.,  and  fui-e  {p,p*\  Stems:  fui  [fqi]  and  (before  the  stressed 
vowels  a,  0,  e)  fuy  [fqij],  as  in  fuyant  [fqija],  fuyais,  fuyons,  fayez 
(but  fuit,  fuie,  fuirai,  etc.). 

C:  fuis  etc.  (§§  391-392,  398» ^)-    O.S.:  fuisse  etc.  (§  399,  b). 
a.   So  s'enfuir  *flee'  (as  from  prison).    See  §  427,  a. 

457.  Bruire  [bRqiiR],  *  rustle,'  is  defective  and  otherwise  irregular. 
Pr.  part.  :    bmissant   (§  395).     Vbl.  adj.  :    bmissant-^  =  *  rustling ' ; 

bmyant-e  =  * noisy':  nne  femme  bruyante  (§§  396  and  260,  d).    No  impv. 
No  p.p. 

3  ^  .*  bruit;  6A :  bruissent.  B:  bnuBsait,  bruissaient.  L.S.  (very  rare): 
bruisse,  bruissent. 

458.  Ceindre  [se:dR],  'gird,'  'put  on'  (a  belt,  a  sword,  etc.), 
'surround,'  *  wreathe,'  etc.,  typifies  sorfie  thirty  frequent  verbs  in 
-aindre,  -eindre,  and  -oindre,  including  derivatives.  See  §§  216-219, 
387,  r.  In  verbs  of  this  type,  i  ^  is  perhaps  never  inverted  in  collo- 
quial interrogation,  and  seldom  otherwise  (§  403,  a-d), 

459.  Conduire  [k5-dqi:R],  'conduct,'  Mead,'  'drive '(with  reins),  etc. 
(duire  no  longer  exists),  typifies  a  small  group  in  which  cuire,  luire, 
and  nuire  are  the  only  simple  forms ;  the  stem  has  uis  [qi'z]  before 
a,  e,  i,  0.    See  cuire  (a). 

a,  Cuire  [kqiiR],  'bake,'  *cook,'  will  save  space  and  has  one  more  form : 
cuisante.    See  §§  403,  a-d,  and  408. 

Pr.  part. :  cuisant  (§  395).  Vbl.  adj. :  cuisant-e  *  sharp,'  *  stinging '  (as  a 
pain).   Impv.  (§  404).   P.p.:  cuit-e  (§  405). 

A :  je  cuis  [kqi]  (as  to  cuis-je  see  §'403,  a-b\  tu  cuis,  on  cuit,  nous 
cuisons  [kqi'z5],  tous  cuisez,  elles  cuisent  [kqiiz].    B:  cuisais  etc.    C: 
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cuisis  etc.  (§  398,  b),    D :  cuirai  etc.    E :  cuirais  etc.    L,  S. :  cnise  etc. 
(§  401).    0,S.:  cttisisse  etc.,  very  rare  (§  399,  b), 

&.  So  construire  *  construct,'  'build,'  ddduire  *  deduce,'  d^truire  'destroy,' 
^onduire  'show  out'  ('get  rid  of),  enduire  'smear,'  'coat,'  induire  'induce' 
(rare  meaning),  '  make  an  induction '  (logic),  introduire  '  introduce '  (but  not 
by  naming,  for  which  use  presenter), '  bring  in,'  *  let  in,'  produire  '  produce,' 
'bring  forth,'  rdduire  'reduce,'  sdduire  'seduce,'  and  traduire  'translate.' 

c.  Luire  [IqiiR],  'glow,'  'gleam'  (largely  poetical),  is  defective: 
/y./^r/..-  luisant.    Vbl.adj.:  X^yAdooX-^.    ^o  impv,   /^/.  .•  lui  (§  405). 
7, A:  luit;  6A:  luisent.   B:  luisait,  luisaient.  D:  luira,  luiront.   E: 

luirait,  luiraient.   L.S. :  luise,  luisent  (§  401).    No  C  or  O.S. 

d.  Reluire  'shine,'  'glitter'  (not  'again'),  is  defective  like  luire. 

e.  Nuire  (It)  'harm'  is  like  cuire  except  in  nui,/./.,  necessarily  invariable 

(§405). 

460.  Connidtre  [kbneitR],  'know,'  has  "  where  s  has  been  dropped 
(§  24,  tf)y  and  in  some  forms  of  C  and  O,  S.  (as  have  all  other  verbs). 
In  connaitre,  connaitrai,  etc.,  t  is  euphonic,  a  glide,  as  in  6tre,  croitre, 
etc.,  but  not,  e.g.,  as  in  battre.    Note  where  ss  occurs.    Cf.  naitre 

(§  461). 

Pr.part.:  connaissant.  VbLadj,  in  reconnaissant-e  'grateful'  (§396). 
Impv,  as  in  A  (§  404).   P,p. :  connu-e  (§  405). 

A  :  je  connais  (as  to  connais-je  see  §  403,  a-b) ;  2-6  A  :  connais,  con- 
natt  [e]  (note  ^),  coxmaissons  (note  ss),  connaissez,  connaissent.  B :  con- 
naissais  etc.  C:  connus  etc.  (§  398,^).  D:  connaitrai  [kone-tRe]  etc.  E: 
connaitrais  etc.  L. S. :  connaisse  etc.  (§  401).   O.S. :  connusse  etc.  (§  399,  c). 

Examples :  Je  connais  un  homme  qui  =  '  I  know  a  man  who,'  whereas 
Je  sais  un  homme  qui  =  '  I  know  of  a  man  who ' ;  Je  connais  le  Franpais 
=  '  I  know  the  Frenchman,'  whereas  Je  sais  le  franpais  =  '  I  know  French.' 
Usage  makes  other  distinctions,  but  in  some  cases  either  verb  may  be  used 
with  no  marked  difference.  See  the  larger  dictionaries,  under  connaitre 
and  savoir. 

a.  Like  connaitre  are  conjugated  apparaitre  'appear'  (upon  the  scene; 
aux.  6tre),  paraitre  'appear'  (upon  the  scene,  or  'seem';  aux.  aroir),  dis- 
paraitre  'disappear'  (aux.  avoir),  m^onnaitre  'overlook,'  'slight,'  recon* 
naitre  'recognize,'  etc.;  also  croitre  (d).    Cf.  naitre  (§  461). 
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5.  Se  repaitre  (de)  *feed  (on)/  *  feast  (on)/  is  complete,  but  paitre 
'graze'  (paitre  I'herbe  etc.)  lacks  C,  0,S,^  and  pu,  p,p,  (cf.  repu-e,  'fed/ 
•glutted').   Cf.  §468. 

c.  Comparoir  *  appear'  (for  trial)  is  a  legal  term  now  generally  replaced 
by  comparaitre  (aux.  avoir);  il  appert  *it  appears'  (to  be  proved),  legal,  is 
from  apparoir,  obs,  inf. 

d.  Croitre  [kRwaitR,  or  rather  kRwa:tR],  *grow,'  *  increase,'  usually  in- 
transitive, differs  from  connaitre  (above)  only  in  that  its  stem-vowels 
(oi  [wa]  and  u  [y])  bear  a  ^  (i,  fi)  wherever  otherwise  there  might  be 
visible  confusion  with  forms  of  croire  (§  453),  except  on  crue  (cf.  crfi). 
This  *  has  no  phonetic  value  (cf.  §  24,  d).  Especially  in  speech,  the 
ambiguous  forms  are  avoided;  of  plants,  pousser  is  general;  note  also 
augmenter  (s'augmenter)  and  grandir. 

Note.   Accroitre  *  increase'  is  transitive  and  often  reflexive. 

461.  Naitre  [ne:tR],  'be  bom,'  'arise'  (aux.  toe;  §  427,  b\  is  like 
connaitre,  except  in  C  je  naquis  [naki]  etc.  (§  398,  b),  in  O.  S. 
naquisse  etc.  (§  399,  b\  and  in  n^,  /./.  No  impv,  Naissant-e  = 
'  nascent '  etc. 

462.  Asseoir  [aswaiR],  'seat,'  (usually  s'asseoir  etc.)  has  more 
variant  forms  (most  of  them  frequent)  than  any  other  French  verb 
now  used.    See  §§  391,  402,  406,  408. 

Prpart.:  asseyant  [ase-ja]  or  assoyant  [aswa'ja]  (§  395).  No  vbl.  adj. 
(§  39^)-  /^/^-  as  in  ^  (§  404).  P.p. :  assis-e  (§  405).  As  to  the  inversion 
of  I  -/^  see  §  403,  a-b. 

A :  assieds  [asje],  assieds,  assied,  asseyons  [asejo],  asseyez,  asseyent 
[aseij];  or  assois  (avoid  assois-je)  etc.,  like  A  of  croire  (§  453).  B  : 
asseyais  etc.  or  assoyais  etc.  (§  397,  Note  2).  C :  assis  etc.  (§  398,  b).  D  : 
assi^ai  [asi(j)eRe,  or  more  nearly  asi(j)eRe]  etc.  or  asseyerai  [ase-j(3)Re]  etc.,- 
or  asaoirai  [aswa-Re]  etc.  (§  394).  E :  assi^rais  etc.,  or  asseyerais  etc.,  or 
aasoirais  etc.  L.S.:  asseye  [ase:j]  (§401)  or  assoie  etc.,  like  L.S.  of  croire 
(§  453)-    O.S.:  assisse  etc.  (§  399,  b). 

Notes,  (a)  The  forms  most  used  are  possibly  those  in  oi,  though  the 
imperative  (§  404)  usually  gives  assieds-toi  and  asseyez-vous.  For  groups 
D  and  E  the  forms  asseyerai,  asseyerais,  etc.  are  more  frequent  than  those 
that  have  i^.    {b)  Save  in  faire  asseoir  (II  nous  a  fait  asseoir  =  *  He  gave 
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us  chairs,  or  invited  us  to  be  seated/  etc.),  and  in  asseoir  qqch.  sur  ...  (II 
faut  asseoir  cette  hypoth^e  sur  une  base  solide  =  '  You  must  set  that  theory 
on  a  firm  basis '),  or  the  like,  asseoir  is  habitually  reflexive :  II  s'assoit  = 
*  He  sits  down,'  II  s'asseyait  =  *  He  was  sitting  down,'  lis  s'assirent  =  *  They 
sat  down,'  EUe  s'^tait  assise  (§  427,  a)—  'She  had  sat  down.'  Hence 
s'asseoir  (m 'asseoir,  etc.)  =* sit  down'  ('seat  oneself),  whereas  *sit,'  *be 
sitting,'  '  be  seated,'  =  lire  assis-e,  as  in  EUes  dtaient  assises  pr^  de  moi 
=  'They  were  sitting  (were  seated)  near  me.' 

a.  So  (se)  rasseoir  'sit  down  again.' 

&.  Seoir  {inf,  very  rare)  gives  seyant-e  (§  396) ' becoming'  (i.e. ' suitable'), 
the  p,p,  sis-e  'situate,'  'situated'  (as  a  town),  and  occurs  in  3  and  6  of 
A,  B,  D,  E\  Cette  robe  lui  sied  bien  =  'That  dress  becomes  her  well,'  Ces 
T^tements  leur  si^nt  [sjet]  ^  meryeille.  Also  seyait,  seyaient,  si^ra,  si^ront, 
si^rait,  si^raient. 

c.  Surseoir  (2i),  'put  off,'  'defer'  (legal),  nowadays  mostly  impersonal  (II 
sera  sursis  &...))  ^^^  ^^y  oi  in  D  and  E, 

463.  Voir  [vwain],  *see,'  closely  resembles  croire  (§  453)  in  A,  B, 
and  L,S,\  also  in  voyant  (§395),  voyant-«  'seer'  (sb.),  'gaudy' 
(adj.):  des  couleurs  yoyantes  (§  396);  also  in  imp7),  (§  203),  and  in 
/./.  vu-«  (§  405).  Cf.  asseoir  (§  462).  In  C  and  O.S,  it  is  precisely 
like  mettre  (§  447)  or  asseoir  (§  462):  vis,  vit,  etc.  In  D  and  E  it 
has  verrai  [veRc]  etc.  (§  394).  Stems :  voi  [vwa],  voy  [vwaj]  (before 
stressed  vowels),  and  vi,  ver,  vu  (§  391).    Hence : 

A  :  je  TOis  [vwa],  vois-je  [vwa:3],  etc.,  like  ^  in  §  453 ;  2-6  A  :  vois, 
TOit,  voyons,  voyez,  yoient.  B :  voyais  etc.  (§  397,  Note  2).  C:  vis  etc. 
(§  39^»  ^)-  ^'  verrai  etc.  (§  394,  Note  1).  E :  verrais  etc.  L.S.:  Toie 
[vwa]  etc.  (§401,  §  397,  Note  6).    O.S. :  visse  etc.  (§  399,  d). 

a.  So  entreToir  'see  dimly,'  'catch  glimpses  of,'  and  revoir  'see  again,' 
'revise';  but  pr^voir  'foresee'  has  pr^voirai,  pr^voirais,  etc.;  cf.  pounroir. 

b,  Pourvoir  (de),  'provide  (with),'  differs  from  voir  in  C  pouryus  etc. 
(§  39^»  ^)»  i^  ^'  •^'  pourvusse  etc.  (§  399,  c\  and  in  D-E  pourvoirai  etc. 
(§  394)-    Cf-  pr^oir  in  a,  and  see  §  453,  d. 

464.  D^hoir  [deJwaiR],  'fall  in  (into)  decay'  (fig.),  and  all  the 
following  verbs  in  -oir,  have  u-endings  in  C  and  O.  S.  (§  465-47 1). 
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D^chu-e,  /./.  (aux.  usually-  6tre),  is  frequent.    Other  forms  given,  but 
rare,  are 

A,  C,  D,  E,  L.S.,  and  0,S.  as  for  croirc  (§  453).  No  B.  D:  .d^herrai 
[deJcRe]  or  (of  late)  d^hoirai  etc.  E :  d^herrais  or  d^hoirais  etc.  (§394). 
Only  form  3  (d^hoit  etc.)  is  at  all  likely  to  occur,  but  hardly  3  C  (d^hut) 
or  3  L,S,  and  O.S.  (d^hoie,  d^hiit).    O.S.  is  particularly  rare. 

a.  Echoir  'fall  due'  has  ^h^ant  (§§  395-396)  and  ^hu-«  (with  Itre);  also 

A  :  ^hoit,  ^hoient.  B :  ^hdait,  ^h^aient  (cf.  d^hoir).  C,  D,  E,  L.S,, 
and  O.S.  as  in  d^hoir. 

h.  Choir  'fall,'  'succumb,'  (archaic  and  usually  jocular)  has  only  choir 
and  chu-e  (§427,  b). 

465.  Devoir  [d(9)vwa:R],  *owe'  etc.  See  §§  187,  206-207,  and 
note  devant  'owing,'  'having  to.'  Dussd-je  [dyseis]  ' Had  I  to'  (§  236) 
is  purely  bookish  (cf.  §  50,  Remark).    For  type,  cf.  savoir  (§  469). 

466.  Mouvoir  [muvwaiR],  'move'  etc.  All  non-subjunctive  forms 
in  §  168. 

L.S.:  meuTe [moe:v],  menves,  meuye,  mouvions [mu],  mouviez,  meuvent 
(§  168,  A,  §§401,  467).    O.S. :  musse  etc.  (§  399,  c). 

467.  Pleuvoir  [ploevwaiR],  'rain.'    Non-subjunctive  forms  in  §  169. 
L.S.:  pleuTe  [ploe:v].    O.S.:  plftt  [ply].    Stem-vowel  always  [oe(:)]. 

468.  Pouvoir  [puvwain],  'can'  etc.  Groups  A-E  in  §  165.  Stem- 
vowels:  ou,  eu,  ui,  u  (§  391).  See  §§  387-390,  402-408.  D  and  E 
(we  might  expect  pouvoirai  etc.)  are  based  on  the  primitive  form 
poe(i)r,  poue(i)r;  whence  pourrai  [pune,  not  puRRe]  etc.  (§  394, 
Notes);  cf .  Z)  in  §  168. 

Pr.  part. :  pouvant  (§  395).  Vbl.  adj. :  puissant-e  (§  260,  b,  and  §  396). 
Impv.  (§§  202,  404).   P.p.:  pu  (§  405). 

L.S.:  puisse  etc.  (§  401),  with  puiss^je  [pqise:^]  'may  I  (be  able  to)' 
(§  202).  O.S.:  pusse  etc.  (§  399,  r);  puss^je  (cf.  duss^je,  §  465)  is 
very  rare. 

•469.  Savoir  [savwa:R], '  know,' '  know  how  to,' '  be  aware,'  etc. ;  and 
in  certain  forms,  if  they  express  instantaneous  activity,  savoir  may 
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mean  Meam,'  'discover'  (cf.  §  67).  Note  il  n'en  saurait  toe  de  m^me 
de  Part  (§  157,1. 12).  Stems:  sai  [se  rather  than  se],  sav,  su,  sau,  sach ; 
cf.  devoir  (§  465).  See  §§  387-390,  402-403,  406-408.  Formation 
in  general :  cf.  avoir  (§  425). 

Pr.  part. :  sachant  [sajfi]  (§  260,  b^  and  §  395).  Vbl.  adj. :  savant-e, 
*  learned,'  *  scholarly,'  etc.  (§  260,  ^,  and  §  396).  Impv. :  sache,  sachons 
[saj3],  sachez  (cf .  §  202,  and  L.  S.,  below ;  also  §  404).   P.p. :  su-e  (§  405). 

A :  je  sais  [usually  se],  sais-je  [se:3],  as  in  Que  sais-je  ?  (§  403,  a-b\ 
tn  sais,  sait-on  [usually  set5] ;  4-6  A  :  savons,  savez,  savent  [sa:v].  B  : 
savais  [save]  etc.  C:  sus  etc.  (§  398,  c).  D :  saurai  [sdrc]  etc.  (see  Note  i , 
below).  E :  saurais  etc.  L.  S. :  sache,  saches,  sache,  sachions  [sap,  or  in 
more  or  less  self-conscious  speech  sajij3],  sachiez  [saje,  or  in  more  or  less 
self-conscious  speech  sajije]  (cf.  impv.\  sachent  (§  401).  O.S.:  susse  etc. 
(§  399»  c)' 

Note  i  .  Formerly  savrai  etc.  (§  394,  Notes) ;  so  av  has  become  au  in 
aurai.   Savoir  comes  from  Latin  sapere ;  avoir  from  habere. 

Note  2.  Je  ne  sache  personne  qui  .  .  .  '  I  know  of  nobody  who  .  .  .\ 
Je  ne  sache  pas  que  .  .  .  '  I  am  not  aware  that .  .  .\  and  like  locutions  (not 
colloquial),  seem  to  make  i  L.S.  indicative.  See  §  213,/;  and  §  226,  a\ 
also  §  227,  Remark. 

470.  Valoir  [valwaiR],  'be  worth'  etc.,  closely  resembles  vouloir 
(§  47 1).  Stems :  vau  [vo],  vaud,  val,  vaill  [va:j]  (§  391).  See  §§  402, 
406,  408. 

Pr.part.:  valant.  Vbl.  adj.:  vaillant-e  [va-jdi(t)]  'valiant,'  'able,'  etc. 
(§  260,  ^,  and  §  396).  Impv.  never  used ;  one  might  say  Tiche  de  valoir 
'Endeavor  to  be  worth'  etc.,  or  the  like  (§404).  P.p.:  valu-e  (§405). 
Note,  e.g.,  Cela  lui  a  valu  d'etre  flu  pr^ident  'That  has  won  him  the 
presidency,'  or  .  .  .  une  fameuse  racl^  ' .  .  .  a  good  licking,'  etc. 

A :  je  vaux  [vo]  (as  to  vaux-je  see  §  403,  a-b\  tu  vauz,  vant-elle ; 
4-6  A :  valons,  valez,  valent.  B :  valais  [vale]  etc.  C :  value  etc.  (§  399,  c). 
D:  vaudrai  [vodRe]  etc.  (see  Note).  E:  vaudrais  etc.  (§  394).  L.S.: 
vaille  [va:j],  vailles,  vaille,  valions  [valj3],  valiez,  vaillent  {L.S.  has  vaill 
if  the  stem  is  stressed).    O.  S. :  valusse  etc.  (§  399,  c\ 

Note.  As  in  vouloir  (§  471),  d  is  a  glide  between  1  and  r  (valrai, 
valdrai,  vaudrai).  Cf.  moudre  (§  450)  from  Latin  molire,  and  see  §  4(5o, 
first  paragraph. 
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"  a.  Pr^aloir  'prevail'  has  in  L.S,  pr^ale  etx:.  (§401);  otherwise,  like 
▼aloir. 

b.  Falloir  [falwaiR]  (impersonal ;  meanings  below)  occurs  only  in  form 
3  of  A-E^  in  Z.kS*.,  O.S.^  inf,^  and  p.p.  fallu  (aux.  avoir,  except  in  il  s'en 
est  fallu  etc.).    Like  valoir,  but  has  11  [1]  after  fa. 

No  pr.  part.  Necessarily  no  impv.\  used  occasionally  (in  colloquial 
French)  without  il. 

Examples  of  falloir 

II  faut  travailler.  1  It's  necessary  to  work. 

II  ne  faut  pas  fairs  9a.  2  You  (I,  He,  etc.)  mustn't  do  that. 

.   II  faudrait   qus   Jsan  visnns  ^  John    would    have    to    come 

(bookishly,  Tint).  ^'  (§222,^). 

II  ns  faut  pas  qu'on  fasse  pa.  4  That  must  not  be  done. 

II  va  falloir  payer.  6  We  (etc.)  are  going  to  have  to 

pay  up. 

Tu   ne  feras   pas    9a.  —  Faut  6  You're  not  going  to  do  that. — 

voir  I  See  if  I  don't ! 

BiRON.  n_  faut  des  pauvres  et  7  We  have  to  have  rich  and  poor. 
des  riches. 

D'AuBERVAL.  Dites  qu'il  faut  Say  that  the  rich  have  to  have 

des  pauvres  auz  riches  {Le  Foyer,  the  poor. 

I,  3). 

Combien  d'argent  lui  faut-il  ?  —  8  How  much  money  does  he 
n  lui  en  faut  beaucoup.  need  }  —  He  needs  a  good  deal. 

VoiU  un  homme  comme  il  faut.  9         That's  the  right  sort  of  man. 

Tu  n'es  pas  aussi  laid  que  lui,  10  You're  not  so  ugly  as  he,  not 
il  s'en  faut  (de  beaucoup).  by  a  good  deal. 

Suggestion.  Make  a  comparative  table  showing  all  valoir,  all  L.S,  of 
pr^aloir,  and  all  falloir  (pr^ale  under  vaille,  faille  under  pr^ale,  etc.). 
Illustrate  all  falloir  with  subjunctives  (examples  in  §§  204-238)  and  with 
infinitives  (§§  238-258). 

471.  Vouloir  [vulwaiR],  'wish,'  'will,'  'like  to,'  etc.  Groups  A-E 
in  §  166.    Stems:  voul,  vou(d),  veu,  veuill  [voe:j]  (§  391).  Cf.  §  470. 

Pr.  part. :  voulant  (§  395).  Vbl.  adj.  concealed  in  bienveillant  [ve-ja] 
'kind(ly),'  *  friendly'  (originally  bienveuillant).  Impv.  (§  202,  e).  P,p,: 
youlu-e  (§  405). 
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L,S.  (save  as  in  §  202):  yeuille  [vc3e:j],  yeuilles,  veuille,  yonlions  [vulj5], 
Tonliez,  yeaiUent  (cf.  L.S.  in  §§  428,  438,  443,  452,  465,  466,  and  see 
§  401).    O.S.:  Youlnsse  etc.  (§  399,  c). 

Note.  The  forms  yens  and  yoalez  occur  as  imperatives  in  Ne  m'ea 
yeaz  (yoalez)  pas  *  Don't  bear  me  a  grudge.* 

472.  Ecrire  [ekRiiR],  'write,'  resembles  dire  (§474),  but  has  y 
before  a,  e,  i,  0  (as  in  toiyant,  teiye,  ifcrivit,  toiyons);  cf.  suiyre 

(§  473). 

/V./^zf^..-  toiyant  (§  395).    l^ovd/.adj,  /w/ta  (§  404).   /'./..•  toit-e. 

A  :  j'tois  [ekRi]  (as  to  6cri8-je  see  §  403,  a-d%  tu  ^ris,  on  dcrit  (in 
i-^A  no  y);  ^-6 A:  toiyons,  toiyet,  toiyent  [ekRi;v].  B:  ^criyais  etc. 
C:  teiyis  etc.  (§  398,  d).  D:  toirai  etc.  (§  394).  E:  toirais  etc.  L,S.: 
toiy«  [ekRiiv]  etc.  (§  401).    O.S. :  ^criyisse  etc.  (§  399,  b\ 

a.  So  circonscrire  'circumscribe/  dtoire  'describe,*  inscrire  'inscribe,' 
prescrire  [pr^skRiiR]  'prescribe,'  proscrire  [proskRiiR]  'proscribe,'  rtoi^e 
'rewrite,'  sonscrire  [suskRi:R]  'subscribe'  etc.,  and  transcrire  [tRoskRiiR] 
'transcribe.' 

473.  Suiyre  [sqiivR],  'follow,'  closely  resembles  Airire  (§  472). 

Pr.part,:  Buivant  (§  395).  VbLadj,:  suivant-e  (§  396).  Jmpv,  (§404^ 
P,p,:  suiyi-«  (§  405). 

A  :  jt  suis  [sqi]  (suis-je  'do  I  follow'  is  avoided,  but  note  snis-je  *am 
r ;  see  §  403,  a-~d),  tu  suis,  elle  suit ;  4-6  A :  suiFons,  suiyez,  suiyent 
[si[i:v].  B:  suivais  etc.  C:  snivis  etc.  (§398,  d),  D:  saivrai  etc.  (§  394). 
E:  suiyrais  etc.  L.S.:  suiye  [sqiiv]  etc.  (§401).  O.S,:  suiyisse  etc 
(§  399»  h 

474.  Dire  [diiR],  'say," tell,'  etc.,  is  like  lire  (§  475),  except  in  5  ^ 
(dites),  in  C,  in  a  5.,  and  in  dit-e  (cf.  lu-e),/./.   Cf.  §  473. 

Pr.part,:  disant  (§  395).  No  vbl.  adj.  (cf.  m^isant-e  'sharp-tongued,' 
'  slanderer ').   Impv.  as  in  ^  (§  404).    P.p, :  dit-«  (§  405). 

A  :  je  dis  [di],  dis-je  [di:3]  (§  403,  a-b\  tu  dis,  on  dit ;  4-6  A  :  disons 
[di-z5],  dites  [dit],  disent  [di:z].  B:  disais  etc.  C:  dis  etc.  (§  398,  b)\  cf. 
C  in  §§  443,  447,  44-8,  462,  463.  D:  dirai  etc.  E:  dirais  etc.  L.S,: 
diss  [dia]  etc.  (§  401).    O.S. :  disse  etc.  (§  399,  b\ 

Note.   The  odd  form  dites  •(//<?/  in  -ez)  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  redire. 
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a.  Contredire  ^contradict,'  d^ire  (usually  se  d^ire)  *  retract/  interdire 
*  forbid,'  m^ire  (de)  'disparage,'  and  pr^dire  'predict,'  have  -disez  (not 
-dites)  in  5  ^. 

h.  Confire  'preserve,'  'pickle,'  like  contredire,  hardly  occurs  in  C  or 
O.  S.  Suffire  '  suffice '  is  like  contredire,  but  has  suffi,  p.p,  (not  suffit) ; 
aux.  avoir. 

c.  For  maudire,  tr.,  'curse,'  see  §  433. 

475.  Lire  [Hir],  'read,'  is  like  dire  (§  474),  except  va  ^  A  (lisez : 
dites,  not  disez),  C,  O.S.,  and  lu-e,  p,p,  (cf.  dit-e).   Lis-je  is  bookish. 

C:  1U8  etc.  (§  398,  cy,  cf.  C  in  §§  437,  438,  450-453,  4^0,  464-471- 
0,S,:  lusse  etc.  (§  399,  c), 

a.  So  ^lire  'elect'  and  relire  'read  again.' 

476.  Plaire  [pleiR],  *  please*  (lui  plaire),  has  plais  [ple(:)z]  before 
a,  e,  0  (plaisant,  plaise,  plaisons);  plu  in  C,  in  O.S.,  and  in  p.p. 

Pr.part. :  plaisant  (§  395).  Vbl.  adj. :  plaisant-^  '  funny,' '  odd '  (§  396). 
Impv.  as  in  -r4  (§  404).  P.p. :  plu  (aux.  avoir) :  EUes  s'^ient  plu  (not 
plues)  'They  had  liked  each  other'  (§  428,  a). 

A :  je  plais  [pie],  no  plais-je,  tu  plais,  il  leur  plait  [pie]  (note  ^) ; 
4-6^.'  plaisons  [ple'z5],  plaisez,  plaisent  [pleiz].  B:  plaisais  etc.  C: 
plus  etc.  (§  398,  c).  D :  plairai  [pie-Re]  etc.  E:  plairais  etc.  (§394). 
L.S.:  plaise  etc.  (§  401).    O.S.:  plusse  etc.  (§  399,  c). 

a.  So  complaire  'humor'  (k)  with  se  complaire  k  'delight  in,'  and 
d^laire  'displease'  (k). 

b.  Taire  [te:R],  '  cause  to  be  silent '  (usually  faire  taire  qqn.  and  se  taire 
'be  silent,'  'become  silent'),  has  no  ^  in  tait  (3  ^),  and  tu-e,  p.p.,  is  variable 
(§  405);  otherwise  taire  is  like  plaire. 

477.  Vivre  [viivR]  Mive,'  is  exactly  like  suivre  (§473)  in  its/r.  part. 
and  vlf/.  adj.  vivant-e  (§§  395-396);  in  its  impv.  vis,  vivons,  vivei 
(§  404);  also  in  groups  A,  B,  D,  E,  and  Z.  S. ;  but  in  C  it  has  vtois 
etc.  (§  398,  c)\  in  O.S.,  vdcusse  etc.  (§  399,  c).  These  two  groups, 
with  the  /./.  v^u  (occasionally  variable,  as  in  une  histoire  vtoie  '  a 
story  that  has  been  [seemingly]  lived  ^),  give  vivre  a  place  between 
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§  473  and  §  478  (§  388).    See  §§  389-392,  397,  401  (Note  2),  402- 
408.    Stems:  vi,  viv,  v^  (§  391).    Aux.  avoir. 

Note.  Qui  vive  ?  (Eire  sur  le  qui  vive,  or  qui-vive,  = '  Be  on  the  look- 
out' etc.)  means  *  Who  goes  there?'  (Possible  answer:  Ami.)  See  §  213,  ^. 

a.  So  revivre  *  live  again '  and  survivre  (3i) '  survive.' 

478.  Faire  [feiR],  'do/  'make/  etc.;  causally,  'have,*  'make/ 
'get  .  .  .  to,'  etc.:  Je  le  ferai  faire  'I  shall  have  (get)  it  done'  C cause 
it  to  be  done'),  etc.  (§  161,  Note  3  ;  §  244,  a).  Stems:  fai,  fais  [z], 
t.^  fe,  fass,  and  note  font  for  6  A. 

Note.  See  important  idioms  in  §  247,  h-i^  §  301,  b^  §  302,  b^  and 
§  378,  Notes  1-3. 

Pr,  part. :  faisant  [usually  fazfi]  (§  395).  No  7fbL  adj. ;  but  note  Wen- 
faisant-e  *kind,'  *  beneficial'  (§  396).   Impv.  as  in  A  (§  404).   P.p.:  fait-e. 

A  :  je  fais  [usually  fe]  (in  some  cases,  fais-je  [feij] ;  see  §  403,  a-b), 
tu  fais  [f e],  on  fait ;  4-6  A :  faisons  [usually  fazS],  faites  [f et],  font  [f5], 
font-ils  [f5()til].  B:  f&isAiB [usually i^zt]  etc.  C*  fis  etc.  (§  398,  ^).  D.- 
ferai  [f(9)Re]  etc.  (§  394,  Note  2).  E :  ferais  etc.  (§  394).  L.  S. :  fasse  etc. 
(§ 401).    O.S.:  fisse  etc.  (§  399,  b). 

a.  So  contrefaire  *  imitate,'  *  counterfeit,'  d^faire  '  undo,'  m^faire  (archaic ; 
intr.;  chiefly  as  m/.)  *do  wrong,'  refaire*  do' again,'  *  remake,'  satisfaire 
'satisfy,'  surf  aire  *  overcharge.' 

b,  Forfaire  'fail'  in  (k)  a  duty  etc.  is  limited  to  In/.,  A,  and  /./.  (aux. 
avoir);  malfaire  *do  wrong'  occurs  only  as  inf.\  parfaire  'complete,' 
*  perfect,'  is  rare  except  in  inf.  and  /./.  .•  parfait-e  *  perfected,'  *  perfect.' 

479.  Rire  [niiR],  'laugh'  (s^t^e),  typifies  a  few  verbs  having  no 
medial  consonant^  except  in  D,  E,  and  inf.  (cf.  418).  Stem:  ri 
(§  391).    See  §  408. 

Pr.  part.:  riant  (§§  395-396).  Vbl.  adj.:  riant-e  (§  260,  c).  Impv.  as 
in  A  (§  404).    P.p. :  ri  (§  405).    Se  rire  de  = '  make  light  of.' 

*  However,  between  ri  and  any  stressed  inflectional  vowel  a  fj]  is  usually 
inserted;  so  that  commonly  riant  =  [Rija],  ri^z  =  [Rije],  riais  =  [RijeJ  rions, 
=  [Rij3J,  etc.  This  insertion  of  [j]  is  common  in  all  kinds  of  words  wherein 
i  immediately  precedes  a  stressed  vowel  —  at  all  events,  in  un-selfconscious 
speech.    See  §  418. 
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A  :  je  lis  [rI]  (as  to  ria-je  see  §  403,  a-b\  tu  ris,  on  rit ;  4-6  A :  rioiu^ 
[Ri5  or  Rij5],  riez  [Rie  or  Rije],  rient  [rI].  B  :  rials  [Rie  or  Rije]  etc.  (cf. 
§  418).  C:  ris  etc.  (§  398,  b,  and  Note).  D :  rirai  etc.  (§  394).  E:  rirais 
etc.   L.S.:  rie  [Ri]  etc.  (§§  401,  418).    0,S.:  risse  etc.  (§  399,  b). 

a.  So  sourire  *  smile.' 

b.  So  conclure  'conclude '  (logically  or  illogically) ;  but  with  u  throughout. 
In  C  (§  39?,  c)  3nd  in  0,S.  (§  399,  c\  u  of  the  stem  (§391)  is  confused 
with  u  of  the  inflection,  like  i  in  rire.  Exclure  'exclude'  is  like  conclure. 
Inclure  hardly  occurs  save  in  ci-inclus-e  'herewith  enclosed'  (§  276). 

480.  Clore  [kbiRJ,  'close/  'enclose/  hardly  used  except  in  clos-e, 
p.p.,  has  in  A  je  clos  [klo],  no  clos-je  (§  403),  tu  clos,  on  cl6t 
(note  ^);  no  pi.  No  B,  C,  or  O,  S,  D:  clotai  etc.  E:  clorais  etc. 
L.S,:  close  etc.  (§  401);  cf.  rie  and  conclue,  without  the  medial  s. 
Clos,/./.,  is  perhaps  met  oftenest  in  Ji  huis  clos  'behind  closed  doors.' 
See  §  408. 

a.  So  d^lore  '  throw  open.'   Seldom  used. 

h:  Eclore  (of  flowers)  'open,'  (of  eggs)  'hatch,'  intr.  (of  chicks)  'be 
hatched,'  intr.  (of  day)  'dawn,'  occurs  only  in  forms  3  and  6,  as  follows: 
-^A:  ^16t(note^);  dA:  ^losent.  ^B:  ^losait;  dB:  ^losaient  3/?.* 
^lora ;  6  Z> .•  ^loront.  Z  E:  ^lorait ;  d  E :  ^loraient.  3  Z. S, :  ^lose ; 
6L,S.:  ^losent.   P.p.:  ^clos-e  (§  405) ;  aux.  6tre. 

c.  Enclore  '  enclose '  (e.g.  with  walls)  is  like  clore,  but  in  A  has  enclosons, 
enclosez,  enclosent,  and  has  all  B :  enclosais  etc. ;  also  enclosant.  Few  of 
these  forms,  save  enclore  and  enclo9-e,  are  likely  to  be  met. 

d.  Forclore  'estop'  (legal)  hardly  occurs  save  in  inf.  and  /./.  forclos-e. 
Note.   Originally,  clore,  ^lore,  etc.  were  conjugated  like  rire  (§  479). 

481.  G^sir  [g^ziiR]  'lie'  (as  in  a  grave),  an  isolated  type,  has  the 
following  forms,  all  archaic,  technical,  or  jocular : 

Pr.  part. :  gisant  (§  260).  Vbl.  adj.  (very  rare) :  gisant-e  (§  396).  No 
impv.    No  /./. 

A  :  je  gis  (?),  tu  gis  (.?),  il  (?)  git  (note  "),  nous  gisons  (?),  vous  gisez  (?),  ils 
(elles)  gisent.  B :  gisais  etc.,  but  hardly  used  save  in  gisait  and  gisaient. 
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Notes.  In  epitaphs,  Ci-git . . . '  Here  lies  ...  *  and  Ci-gisent . . . '  Here 
lie  ...  ^  are  common.  IX  git  la  difficult^  is  not  wholly  uncolloquial.  Vari- 
ous forms  (3  and  6)  are  used  of  ores  in  the  earth.  In  ordinary  language, 
all  forms  of  g^ir  are  now  replaced  by  Itre  ^nda-«,  £tre  coach6-e,  etc. 
Living  French  has  no  single  verbs  to  express  Mie'  and  'stand';  'stand' 
=  toe  debont,  se  tenir,  etc. 

482.  Tenlr  [t(9)ni:R],  *hold/  *keep/  etc.,  and  venir  *come,'  consti- 
tute a  well-marked  type  of  which  they  and  their  derivatives  are  the 
only  members.  Group  C,  with  its  nasal  vowel  [te(:)],  stands  alone  in 
the  French  verbs  (§  398,  d)\  likewise  0,S,  Stems:  ten,  tien,  tiend, 
tienn,  tin  (but  in  tins  etc.,  the  stem  is  confused  with  the  inflectional 
endings;  §§391-392). 

Pr,  part, :  tenant  (§  395).  VdL  adj. :  tenant-e  (§  396) ;  e.g.  in  stance 
tenante  'while  still  in  session,'  'then  and  there.'  Impv.  as  in  -^4  (§  404). 
P.p. :  tenn-e  (§  405). 

A :  je  tiens  [tjS]  (as  to  tiene-je  see  §  403,  a-b\  tu  tiens,  on  tient  [tje], 
tient-on  [tjC'tS] ;  4-6  A :  tenons  [t(9)n3],  tenez,  tiennent  [tjen]  (ie  or  c, 
according  to  stress).  B :  tenais  [t(3)ne]  etc.  C  :  tins  [te],  tins,  tint  (no  ^), 
tinmes  [te:m],  tintes  [te:t],  tinrent  [teiR]  (§  398,  d).  D :  tiendrai  [tjedRe] 
etc.  (see  Note).  E:  tiendrais  etc.  (§  394).  L.S.:  tienne  [tjen],  tiennes, 
tienne;  4-5  L.S.:  tenions  [tdnj5],  teniez  [tQnje];  6  L.S.:  tiennent. 
O.S.:  tinsse  [te:s]  etc.  (§  399,  d). 

Note.  Instead  of  tiendrai  etc.  we  should  expect  tenirai  etc.  (§  394).  In 
Old  French,  the  forms  in  D  and  E  were  ten(d)rai  etc.  (the  Latin  inf.  was 
tenire).  Confusion  with  D  and  E  of  tendre  (like  vendre,  §  445),  led  to  the 
creation  of  tiendrai  etc.,  by  analogy  to  je  tiens  etc.  Likewise  vendrai  etc., 
for  venir  (cf.  vendrai  for  vendre),  became  viendrai  etc.   See  §  394,  Notes. 

Remark.  With  je  viens  etc.  +  inf.,  French  expresses  utmost  recency : 
n  yient  de  partir  *  He  has  just  gone  out';  with  je  venais  de  etc.  +.  inf.  an 
act  is  made  immediately  to  precede  another  act,  usually,  an  act  completed 
at  a  definite  moment  in  the  past  (§§  65-67).  Thus  used  (only  in  A  and 
B),  venir  de  is  an  auxiliary  verb,  and  vient  de  in  II  vient  de  partir  is 
comparable  with  est  in  II  est  parti  tout  ^  Pheure  ('a  moment  ago'). 

a.  Venir  [v(3)ni:R]  'come,'  with  s'en  venir  'come  along'  etc.,  is  con- 
jugated precisely  like  tenir.    So  all  derivatives  of  tenir  and  venir. 
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b.  DeriTatiyes  of  tmr.  S'abstenir  *  refrain'  (from,  de),  appartenir  'be- 
long' (to,  ^),  contenir  'contain/  ddtenir  *hoId'  (in  one's  possession),  'detain' 
(as  in  prison),  entretenir  'keep  up'  (as  a  household),  'converse  with  .  .  . 
about'  (de),  maintenir ' maintain,'  obtenir  [3pt3ni:R]  'obtain,'  retenir  'retain,' 
sotttenir  'support,'  'maintain'  (in  arguing),  etc. 

c.  Derivatiyes  of  vadr,  Ayenir  (mostly  archaic;  in  3d  sg.;  aux.  etre) 
'happen'  etc.,  adyenir  (in  3d  sg.;  aux.  toe)  'happen,'  conyenir  'agree,' 
'admit,'  'suit'  (usually  with  toe;  likewise  disconyenir  'deny'),  contreyenir 
(k)  'violate'  (aux.  avoir),  circonyenir  'foil,'  'get  round'  (tr.;  aux.  ayoir), 
devenir  'become'  (aux.  toe),  intenremr  'intervene'  (aux.  toe),  panrenir  (i) 
'succeed'  ^n)  (aux.  toe);  also  pr^enir  'forestall,'  'warn'  (aux.  avoir),  pro- 
venir  'come  from'  (a  source)  (aux.  toe),  reyenir  'come  back'  (aux.  toe), 
redevenir  'become  again'  (aux.  toe),  se  sonyenir  de  'recollect'  (§  427, /i), 
BttbTenir  i  'aid'  (aux.  avoir),  survenir  'occur,'  'appear  on  the  scene'  (aux. 
toe),  se  lessoavenir  de  'recall  again'  (§427,  a). 

Note.  Se  sonvenir  de  occurs  in  all  forms  (cf.  §  427,  a)\  soavenir  de, 
with  dative,  only  in  form  3  :  II  loi  sonvient  de  cette  afiEaire  '  He  recalls  that 
matter'  (II Jul  en  souvient,  II  hii  en  toiit  sonvenu). 

483.  Special  Index  of  Verb-Types  and  of  Odd  Forms 

Note  i.  Except  for  good  reasons,  verbs  that  have  obvious  or  casual 
prefixes  are  not  included.   Among  these  prefixes  (mostly  frequent)  are  — 

e  im         mal 

em         in  m^ 

en  inter      m^s 

entre 
ex 

Note  2.  All  odd  forms  (as  ya  from  aller)  are  printed  in  full,  or  are  ade- 
quately identified  by  initial  letters  (as  ir-  from  aller,  etc.).  See  §  406.  The 
circumflex  accent  C^)  cannot  be  conveniently  reproduced  in  all  cases. 

Note  3.   For  all  verbs  in  -aindre,  -eindre,  and  oindre  see  ceindre  (§  458). 

Note  4.    For  all  verbs  in  -andre,  -«ndre,  and  -ondre  see  vendre  (§  445). 

Note  5.  For  all  verbs  that  before  a  or  0  change  c  to  9  (as  rincer),  and 
g  to  ge  (as  manger),  see  §  160. 

Note  6.  For  all  verbs  in  which  e  +  one  consonant  (as  in  mener)  changes 
under  stress  to  ^,  in  which  el  becomes  ell  or  M  and  et  becomes  ett  or  He, 


a 

circon 

de 

abs 

com 

des 

ac 

con 

des 

ad 

centre 

dis 

ap 

cor 

discon 

at 

par 

r 

sou 

per 

ra 

sous 

pour 

re 

sub 

pr^ 

r^ 

sur 

pres 

ren 

pro 

res 

trans 
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and  in  which  6  +  one  consonant  or  two  (cMer,  ptotoer)  changes  to  e, 
see  §  162. 

Note  7.    For  all  verbs  in  which  y  may  become  i,  or  i  become  y  (as  in 
payer,  employer, ; 


«,  §  425 
abattre,  §  444 
'  adso/-,  §451 
acquerir,  §  443 
agir,  §  400 
at\  §  425 
tf/7/-,  §  428 
aimer,  §  41 7 
aller,  §  428 
.  apercevoir,  §  465 
aperqoi-^  §  465 
aperqu-,  §  465 
apparoir,  §  460 
appartenir,  §  482 
appert^  §  460 
as,  §  425 
asseoir,  §  462 
assey-,  §  462 
assi-,  §  462 
assoi-^  §  462 
aur-,  §  425 
avoir,  §  425 
ay-,  §  425 

battre,  §  444 
b^nir,  §  430 
boire,  §  452 
^^«-,  §436 
bouillir,  §  436 
braire,  §  454 
bruire,  §  457 
bu-,  §  452 

cdder,  §  400 
ceindre,  §  458 


all  verbs  in  which  y  may  become  i,  or 
and  essnyer),  see  §§  158  and  419. 

choir,  §  464  diqu-,  §  465 

circonscrire,  §  472  d^duire,  §  459 

dore,  §  480  ddsappr-,  §  448 

comparoir,  §  460  descendre,  §  445 

concevoir,  §  465  d^truire,  §  459 

conclure,  §  479  devoir,  §  465 


con^oi-,  §  465 
cottiiu-,  §  465 
conduire,  §  459 
confire,  §  474 


di',  %  474 
dire,  §  474 
dissol-,  §  451 
dissoudre,  §451 


^uiiiiic,  s  4/4  uis»uuurc, 

connaitre,  §  460  dot-,  §  465 

connur,  %  460  dormir,  §  435 

conqu^rir,  §  443  du-,  §^  465 
construire,  §  459  ' 

correspondre.§445j^;;f;,^ 
coudre,  §449  \    1 

o  ichu-,  §  464 

counr,  §  437  ^  ^  ^ 

courre,  §  437 
COUS-,  §  449 
couvrir,  §  440 
craindre,  §  458 
croire,  §  453 
croiss-,  §  460 
croitre,  §  460 


^crire,  §  472 
enduire,  §  459 
enverr-,  §  429 
envoyer,  §  429 
es,  §  426 
est,  §  426 
etre,  §  426 

cueillir,§44i  e^^^l^^^*  §  479 


cuire,  §  459 
cuts-,  §  459 

d^cevoir,  §  465 
dicherr-,  §  464 
ddchoir,  §  464 
dichu',  §  464 
ddqoi;  §  465 
d^crire,  §  472 


fau,  §  478 
faille,  §  470 
faillir,  §  442 
faire,  §  478 
falloir,  §  470 
fass-,  §  478 
fau',  §§  442,  470 
feindre,  §  458 
fendre,  §  445 


fer-,  §  478 
f^rir,  §  437 

>,  §  478 
finir,  §  423 
fleurir,  §431 
floHss-,  §431 
fondre,  §  445 
font,  §  478 
frire,  §  455 
>-,  §  426 
fuir,  §  456 
fuy-,  §  456 

geindre,  §  458 
gdsir,  §  481 
gi-.  §  481 

hair,  §  432 
hais,  halt,  §  432 

inclure,  §  479 
induire,  §  459 
inscrire,  §  472 
instruire,  §  459  - 
introduire,  §  459 
/>-,  §  428 
issu,  §  437 

joindre,  §  458 


lire,  §  475 
^«-,  §  475 
luire,  §  459 

maintenir,  §  482 
maudire,  §  433 
mentir,  §  435 
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tnettre,  §  447 
men-,  §§43^7  466 
mi',  §  447 
mordre,  §  445 
ntort,  §  438 
moudre,  §  450 
moul-^  §  450 
mourir,  §  438 
mouvoir,  §  466 
mu-,  §  466 

naiss-^  §  461 
naitre,  §  461 
naqui-^  §  461 
nd,  §  461 
nuire,  §  459 

obtenir,  §  482 
offrir,  §  440 
oindre,  §  458 
omettre,  §  447 
omi-,  §  447 
ont,  §  425 
ouir,  §  434 
ouvrir,  §  440 

paiss',  §  460 
paftre,  §  460 
paraitre,  §  460 
parler,  §  416 
partir,  §  435 
paru-,  §  460 
peindre,  §  458 
pendre,  §  445 
percevoir,  §  465 
perqoi',  §  465 
perqu-,  §  465 
perdre,  §  445 


pen-,  §  468 
plaindre,  §  458 
plaire,  §  476 
plats-,  §  476 
pleuvoir,  §  467 
piu;  §§  467,  476 
poindre,  §  458 
pondre,  §  445 
pourr-,  §  468 
pourvoir,  §§  453, 

463 
pourvu-,  §  453 
pouvoir,  §  468 
pren-,  §  448 
prendre,  §  448 
prescrire,  §  472 
pri-,  §  448 
produire,  §  459 
proscrire,  §  472 
pu-,  §  468 
puis-,  §  .:68 

qu^rir,  §  443 

rapprendre,  §448 
rappri-,  §  448 
rasseoir,  §  462 
rassi-,  §  462 
ravoir,  §  425 
recevoir,  §  465 
reclure,  §  479 
reqoi-,  §  465 
r^rire,  §  472 
re^u-,  §  465 
r^duire,  §  459 
rendormir,  §435 
rendre,  §  445 


r^pandre,  §  445 
repentir,  §435 
rhol-,  §  45 1 
r^soudre,  §  45 1 
lire,  §  479 
rompre,  §  445 

sack-,  §  469 
sat-,  §  469 
saillir,  §  423 
saur-,  §  469 
savoir,  §  469 
secourir,  §  437 
s^duire,  §  459 
sentir,  §  435 
seoir,  §  462 
ser-,  §§  426,  435 
servir,  §  435 
sey-,  §  462 
sie-,  §  462 
«/-,  §  462 
sis-,  §  462 
soi-,  §§  426,  462 
sommes,  §  426 
sont,  §  426 
sortir,  §  435 
souflfrir,  §  440 
sourdre,  §  445 
souscrire,  §  472 
soy-,  §  426 
SU-,  §  469 
suffire,  §  474 
sui-,  §§  426,  473 
suivre,  §  473 

taire,  §  476 
tais-,  §  476 


teindre,  §  458 
tendre,  §  445 
tenir,  §  482 
Hen-,  §  482 
tin-,  §  482 
tissu,  §  444 
tondre,  §  445 
tordre,  §  445 
traduire,  §  459 
traire,  §  454 
transcrire,  §  472 
tu-,  §  476 

va,  §  428 
vaill-,  §  470 
vaincre,  §  446 
vais,  §  428 
valoir,  §  470 
vas,  §  428 
vau-,  §  470 
vdcu-,  §  477 
vendre,  §  445 
venir,  §  482 
verr-,  §  463 
v6tir,  §  439 
veu-,  §  471  ' 
veuill-,  §  471 

^^-,  §§  463,  477 
vien-,  §  482 
vin-,  §  482 
vivre,  §  477 
voir,  §  463 
vont,  §  428 
voud-,  §  471 
vouloir,  §  471 
voy-,  §  463 
vu,  §  463 
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394  GRAMMATICAL  GENDER 

THE  GENDER  AND  NUMBER  OF  NOUNS 

GENDER 

484.  General  Observations.  To  continue  §  35, — broadly  speaking, 
all  French  nouns  are  either  masculine  or  feminine ;  but  grammatical 
gender  often  conflicts  with  natural  sex,  even  when  natural  sex  is 
obvious.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases  French  hesitates  or 
refuses  to  apply  prepositional  groups,  such  as  avant  lui  (for  *  before 
it'),  pour  lui  (for  *for  it'),  dans  lui  (for  *in  it'),  etc.,  to  obviously 
sexless  nouns,  such  as  le  diner  'the  dinner,'  le  lit  *the  bed,'  etc. 
Likewise  pour  elle-s,  dans  eux,  etc.    See  §  304. 

a.  The  sex  of  the  larger  animals  is  commonly  recognized  by  a  special 
form,  as  le  lion,  la  lionne ;  but  a  mare  (line  jument)  is  usually  called  on 
cheyal,  and  a  cock-partridge  is  simply  une  perdrix,  unless  its  sex  is  impor- 
tant (une  perdrix  m&le) — but  note  le  coq  'the  cock'  and  la  poule  'the  hen.' 

b.  In  some  cases,  grammatical  gender  violently  conflicts  with  natural 
sex:  la  sentinelle  (§  85). 

485.  French  nouns  (and  markedly  those  that  name  inanimate 
things)  so  often  have  a  purely  formal  gender  that  it  is  necessary  to 
state  a  good  many  rules  as  to  gender. 

486.  Gender  Determined  by  Derivation.  (A  principle  of  little  value 
to  persons  unacquainted  with  Latin.)  In  general,  "French  nouns  pre- 
serve their  original  Latin  gender.  Thus,  to  give  four  examples, 
murus  ('wair)>(le)  mxir,  fenestra  (' window ')>  (la)  fen6tre,  digitus 
Q finger')  >  (le)  doigt,  and  biicca  Q mouth') >  (la)  bouche. 

Note  that  the  sign  >  means  'became,'  'gave,'  'becomes,'  etc.  Note  also 
that  nearly  all  the  modem  forms  of  French  nouns  were  derived  from  a  Latin 
objective  form,  usually  the  accusative;  but  we  give  murus^  for  instance, 
instead  of  murum^  to  avoid  concealing  its  gender,   t 

a.  Many  nouns  called  masculine  (cf .  §  484)  were  neuter  in  Latin : 
verbum  'word' >  (le)  verbe  'verb,'  corpus  'body'>(le)  corps,  ligamen 
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'bond'  >  (le)  lien,  tnel  'honey'  >  (le)  miel,  etc.  Yet  jumentum  'beast  of 
burden'  >  (la)  jiiment  'mare,'  mare  'sea'  >  (la)  mer,  and  other  excep- 
tions occur. 

b.  Latin  neuters  plural  were  often  taken  for  feminines  singular :  folia 
'leaves'  >(la)  fenille  *\e2l,' gaudia  'joys'  > (la)  joie  *joy,'  etc. 

c.  If  a  Latin  noun  had  two  genders,  usually  only  one  survived :  cinerem 
'  ashes '  >  (la)  cendre  '  2&hes,' Jinem  '  end '  >  (la)  fin,  etc. 

d»  Of  the  Latin  feminines  in  -us^  only  (la)  main,  from  manus^  survives. 

e.  Analogy  has  led  to  (le)  front  'forehead,'  because  frons  frontis 
resembled  mons  montis  (le  Mont-Blanc),  pons  pontis  (pont '  bridge '),  etc. 

/.  Latin  nouns  in  -tor^  denoting  an  agent,  remained  masculine,  and 
came  to  end  in  -eur:  laboratorem  > '\a\iQfxniixz  'plowman,'  auctorem> 
anteur  *  author,'  *pinctor{ior  piaor)>'peintie  '  painter '  (§  25,  d),  etc.   But 

g.  Latin  masculines  in  -or  became  feminine,  because  most  of  them  were 
abstract  nouns  and  in  French  such  nouns  are  usually  feminine:  colorem 
'  color '  >  couleur,  florem  '  flower '  >  fleur,  etc.  By  analogy,  words  of  like 
ending,  even  though  not  descended  from  a  given  Latin  ancestor,  are  also 
feminine:  rondeur  'roundness,'  maigreur  'thinness,'  etc. 

Note.  Honneur  'honor'  and  d^honneur  are  still  masculine;  also 
labeur  'toil,'  labour  'tillage,'  and  amour  'love.'  In  archaic  poetry,  amours, 
pi.,  is  occasionally  made  feminine,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

A.  Nouns  derived  from  various  foreign  languages  ('loan-words')  keep 
their  original  gender,  or  change  it  sometimes  because  of  some  real  or  fancied 
resemblance  to  certain  native  words.  The  Latin  ending  -a  {stella  >  6toile 
*  star ')  is  no  longer  felt  to  be  feminine ;  hence  un  opdra ;  but  note  la  villa 
'villa.'  Nouns  borrowed  from  English  usually  follow  French  models :  ale  f., 
bifteck  m.  'beefsteak,'  record  m.,  etc. ;  but  note  chAle  m.  (from  'shawl '),  etc. 

I.  Many  nouns  which  have  the  characteristically  feminine  ending  -e  are 
masculine  because  this  -e  does  not  go  back  to  Latin  -a  (as  in  steUa\  but 
has  been  kept  to  ease  the  pronunciation  of  difficult  consonant-groups,  as 
in  livre  'book'  from  librum  (Jiber\  etc.    See  §  25,  a^  Note. 


487.  Nauhi^ Gender.  Nouns  denoting  the  holders  of  positions 
peculiar  chieflynvjnales  are  almost  always  masculine:  banquier 
'banker,*  libraire  *  bookseller,*  capitaine  *  captain,'  etc. 
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^  .  Note.  Hence  une  recrue  (or  sometimes  un  recrue)  *  recruit,'  une  senti- 
nelle,  and  une  vedette  *  sentry,'  *  scout,'  *  lookout'  (also  *  sentry-box ')  are 
remarkable. 

Remark.  Certain  personal  nouns  are  feminine,  to  whomever  applied: 
connaissance  *  acquaintance,'  caution  'surety '  (in  law),  dupe  'dupe,'  personne 
(cf.  §  376),  pratique  'customer,'  victime,  etc. 

a.  If  need  be,  a  masculine  noun  which  lacks  a  feminine  mate  (§  488) 

may,  without  change  of  gender,  be  applied  to  a  woman:    Madame  de 

S^yign^  est  un  bon  auteur  (^rivain)  'Madame  de  S^vign^  is  a  good 

author  (writer).' 

•  Similarly  ange  'angel,'  m^ecin  'physician,'   officier  'officer,'  peintre 

.ejvT;    'painter,'  po^te  'poet,'  t^moin  'witness,'  etc. 

488.  Natural  Gender  Distinguished  by  Pairs.  When  separate  forms 
exist  to  denote  males  and  their  corresponding  femalesj  each  fonii  is 
exclusively  masculine  or  feminine.  This  may  be  illustrated  (a)  by 
cognate  forms,  and  (d)  by  non-cognate  forms.  (Supply  the  correct 
English  feminines.) 

a.  Cognate  Forms 


rot 

king 

reine 

orphelin 

orphan 

orpheline 

prStre 

priest 

prStresse 

onvrier 

workman 

ouvrike 

h^ros 

hero 

heroine 

marchand 

shopkeeper 

marchande 

^oux 

husband 

dpouse 

acteur 

actor 

actrice 

Hon 

lion 

lionne 

ambasaadeur 

ambassador 

ambassadrice 

chat 

cat 

chatte 

empereur 

emperor 

imp^ratrice 

chien 

dog 

chienne 

menteur 

liar 

menteuse 

loup    : 

yWOlf 

louye 

senriteur 

servant 

senrante 

ours 

bear 

ourse 

un  mort 

(§  340) 

une  morte 

renaord 

fox 

renarde 

un  pauvre 

(§  340) 

une  pauvresse 

dindon 

turkey 

dinde 

Francis 

Francis 

Fran^ise 

,     Note  i.   The  wife  of  a  gouverneur  ('governor')  would  be  la  femme  du 

g^iuferneur ;  whereas  gouvernante  =  'governess.' 

^i^pBTE  2.   Hdbreu  ' Hebrew'  has  no  feminine ;  note  juif  'Jew(-ish),'  juive. 

:i:1iK^fARK.   The  list  above,  and  that  below,  contain  only  typical  forms; 
^fianyv^^ore  might  be  added. 
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homme 

femme 

man 

woman 

coq 

cock 

poule 

hen 

Words  With  two  genders  397 

Non-cognate  Forms 

mari  femme  fr^re  sceur 

husband  wife  brother  sister 

oncle  tante  gendre  belle-fille 

uncle  aunt  son-in-law  daughter-in-law 

489.  Isolated  Fonns.  To  distinguish  the  sex  of  animals  represented 
by  only  one  noun,  mAle  or  femelle  may  be  added :  une  baleine  mile 
=  'a  bull  whale/  une  baleine  femelle  = 'a  cow  whale'  (of.  English 
*  he-bear'  and  'she-bear'). 

a.  For  a  few  nouns,  sex  may  be  indicated  by  the  articles:  un  (une) 
aigle  =  *  a  male  (female)  eagle,*  un  (unt)  enfant  =  *  a  boy '  or  *  a  girl,'  etc. 
Note.   A  good  many  nouns  in  -aire  and  -iste  allow  this  differentiation. 

490.  Homonyms.  Without  varying  otherwise,  forty  or  more  nouns 
vary  in  meaning  according  to  the  gender  chosen.  Not  all  come  from 
the  same  etymons  (original  or  earliest  known  foAns).    Examples : 

aide:  f.  'help,'  *  (female)  helper';  m.  '(man)  helper,'  'assistant,'  'aid.' 
cr^pe :  m.  'cr^pe'  (a  fabric);  f.  'pancake.'   (From  crispum  and  crispa.) 
critique :  m.  (adj.  as  noun)  'critic';  f.  (Greek  kritiki)  'criticism.' 
enseigne :  f.  'banner,'  'sign'  (e.g.  over  a  shop);  m.  'standard-bearer.' 
faux:  f.  (Latinya//:^w)  'scythe';  m.  (L,falsum)  'forgery.' 
garde:  f.  'guard'  (an  activity);  m.  'guard'  (a  man). 
guide :  m.  'guide';  f.  (usually  pi.)  'rein'  (part  of  harness), 
livre :  m.  (L.  liber) '  book ' ;  f.  (L.  libra) '  pound '  (weight). 
manche :  m.  (L.  manicutn)  'handle';  f.  (L.  manica)  'sleeve.' 
manceuvre:  f.  'maneuver,'  'handling,'  etc.;  m.  'laborer.' 
m^moire:  f.  'memory';  m.  'memorandum'  etc. 
mode:  f.  'fashion'  (of  dress  etc.);  m.  'mood'  (in  grammar)  etc. 
moule:  m.  'molcj'  (L.  modulus)^  f.  'mussel'  (L.  musculus,  shell-fish). 
mousse:  f.  (Old  German  mos)  'moss';  m.  (Ital.  mozzo)  'cabin-boy.' 
office :  F.  '  pantry ' ;  m.  '  service '  (in  church). 

page :  f.  (L.pagina)  'page'  (in  a  book);  m.  (origin  uncertain)  'page.' 
pendule :  f.  'clock'  (moved  by  a  pendulum);  m.  'pendulum.' 
po^Ie:    M.  I  (L,  pensile)  'stove'  (in  this  sense,  preferably  poile);   m.  2 
(L.  pallium)  '[mortuary]  pall';  f.  (L, patella)  'frying-pan,'  'pan.' 
tour:  M.  (L.  tornum)  'tour,'  'turn';  F.  (L.  turrim)  'tower.' 
voile :  f.  '  sail '  (§  486,  b)\  m.  '  veil.' 
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Note.  ReUche  may  be  always  feminine,  whether  it  means  intermission ' 
(*  no  performance ')  or  *  port  to  run  into '  (for  vessels). 

491.  The  Gender  of  aprhs-midiy  autcmMle^  and  gens.  Here  (cf. 
§  490)  fluctuation  does  not  affect  the  meaning. 

a.  Apr^s-midi  usually  shows  itself  to  be  feminine  when  coupled  with  a 
gender-revealing  adjective :  toute  Papr^midi  *  the  whole  afternoon.' 

Note  the  possible  division  (purely  phonetic)  into  la  pr^midi;  perhaps 
influenced  also  by  (toute)  la  mating  *  the  (whole)  morning,'  or  likewise  by 
joumde  and  soirde,  *  day '  and  '  evening '  conceived  as  definite  time-units. 

b.  Automobile  (familiarly  line  auto)  is  almost  always  feminine ;  it  abbre- 
viates une  voiture  automobile,  alread^^  obsolete. 

C.  Gens  is  the  plural  of  gent  (L.  gens,  gentis),  always  feminine,  but 
now  used  only  for  its  quaint  (archaic)  effect,  as  in  la  gfent  ail^,  *  the  wingM 
race'  (i.e.  the  birds),  *the  feathered  folk.'  Having  become  a  synonym  of 
les  hommes,  les  gens  has  become  partly  masculine ;  a  variable  adjective 
immediately  preceding  it  (proclitic)  must  be  feminine  (les  yieilles  gens  *  the 
old  folks ') ;  an  adjective  or  participle  following  it  is  usually  masculine  (des 
gens  oisifs  *  idle  people ') ;  jeunes  gens,  a  compound  contrasting  with  jeunes 
fiUes  (*  girls,'  *  young  ladies')  and  meaning  *  young  men'  (or,  inclusively, 

*  young  folks '),  is  purely  masculine :  ces  courageuz  jeunes  gens.  Likewise 
gens  de  lettres  *men  of  letters.' 

492.  Gender  Indicated  by  Suffixes.  (Cf.  §  488.)  A  suffix  (as  in 
jardin-ier  or  fran9-ai8)  is  a  syllable  or  a  group  of  syllables  added  to  a 
stem  to  give  that  stem  a  special  meaning.^  In  some  cases,  suffixes 
once  clearly  distinguishable  as  such  have  been  obscured,  as  in  poing 

*  fist '  from  pugnum  (^tini)  and  in  France  from  Franc-ia  ;  but  a  good 
many  others  are  still  easy  tcf  identify  and  should  help  to  determine 
gender.    Here  follow  some  of  the  most  frequent  types. 

a.  Nouns  in  -ie  are  nearly  all  feminine :  folie  *  madness, '  etc. 
Note.    Incendie   *  conflagration '   comes   from  incendium^  n.,   and   is 
masculine. 

6.  Nouns  in  -erie  are  feminine:  galerie  'gallery,'  etc. 

^  The  term  suffix  is  not  usually  applied  to  pluralizing  letters,  nor  to  the 
inflectional  endings  of  verbs  (§  392). 
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C.  Nouns  in  -i  and  -ie  are  respectively  masculine  and  feminine :  ami  m., 
f./ friend.' 

d.  Nouns  in  -age  are  nearly  all  masculine :  Yoyage,  courage,  etc. 

Note.  Rage,  f.,  *  hydrophobia,'  *  anger,'  'passion,'  comes  from  rabies^ 
f.,  later  rabia.    Note  k  la  nage  *(by)  swimming.' 

e.  Nouns  in  -is  and  -isse  are  respectively  masculine  and  feminine: 
croquis  'sketch,'  jaunisse  'jaundice.'    Similarly  those  in  -as  and  -asse. 

f.  Nouns  in  -eresse  are  feminine:  forteresse  'fortress,'  etc. 

g.  Nouns  in  -euil,  -eul,  -eu,  -ul,  and  -ol  are  almost  always  masculine, 
while  those  in  -euille,  -euUe,  and  -ole  are  characteristically  feminine: 
toireuil  'squirrel,'  filleul  'godson,'  tnoyen  'hub,'  rossignol  'nightingale'; 
feminine,  feuille  {folia)  'leaf,'  fiUeule' goddaughter,'  casserole  'saucepan.' 

h.  Nouns  in  -ail,  -eil,  -il,  and  -ouil  (almost  invariably  masculine)  corre- 
spond to  feminine  nouns  in  -aille,  -eille,  -ille,  and  -ouille.  Examples: 
gouyemail  'rudder,'  volaille  'poultry,'  'fowls';  orteil  'great  toe,'  bouteille 
•bottie';  gril  [gid]  'gridiron,'  grille  [gRi:j]  'grating'  (of  metal);  fenouil 
[f3nu:j]  'fennel,'  quenouille  [k3nu:j]  'distaff.' 

Note.  Formerly  genou  'knee,'  pou  'louse,'  and  yerrou  'bolt'  (part  of  a 
Jock),  were  spelt  genouil,  pouil,  verrouil. 

I.  Nouns  in  -al  and  -el  (mostiy  from  adjectives)  are  masculine :  journal 
'  newspaper,'  missel '  missal.' 

j.  Nouns  in  -ain,  -ein,  -ien,  and  -in  (nearly  all  masculine)  often  correspond 
to  feminines  in  -aine,  -ienne,  and  -ine.  Examples:  parrain  'stepfather,' 
marraine  '  stepmother ' ;  sein  {sinum) '  breast,'  veine  {ruena) '  vein ' ;  Pnissien 
'  Prussian,'  Prussienne  (note  also  doyen  'dean,'  with  doyenne  'eldest  lady'); 
butin  'booty,'  raisins  'grapes,'  bottine  'boot'  (in  U.  S.  A.,  'shoe'),  etc. 

Note.  These  and  other  endings  are  characteristic  also  of  pure  adjectives. 

k.  Nouns  in  -on,  corresponding  to  nouns  in  -onne,  and  usually  not 
abstract,  must  be  distinguished  from  a  large  number  of  nouns  (mostly 
abstract)  with  no  form  in  -onne.  Examples:  fripon  'rogue,'  friponne 
'hussy';   baron  'baron,'  baronne  'baroness.' 

Note.  Laideron  'ugly  creature'  (girl  or  woman)  and  souillon  'slattern' 
are  feminine. 
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/.  Most  nouns  in  -son  and  -tion  are  feminine:  maison  *  house,'  raison 
'reason,'  prison  'prison,'  nation  'nation,'  etc. 

Remark.  This  is  notably  true  of  abstract  nouns.  Nouns  of  this  class 
are  nearly  all  derived  from  Latin  feminines  in  -Ho  -tionis  and  -sio  -sionis. 
Include  la  fapon,  'the  fashion,'  irom  f actio  factionis. 

m.  On  nouns  in  -eur  (as  empereur  and  couleur)  see  §  486,  f^g,  and  §  488. 

n.  Nouns  in  -ure  are  feminine:  allure  *gait,'  couverture  'covering,'  etc. 

o.  Nouns  in  -oir  are  nearly  all  masculine:  abattoir  'slaughter-house.' 
Nouns  in  -oirc  are  mostly  feminine:  histoire  'history,'  'story.'  • 

Note.    Rifectoire,  m.,  'refectory,'  is  a  learned  word  (L.  refectorium), 

p.  Nouns  and  adjectives  in  -er,  -^re,  and  -ier,  -lire,  are  respectively  mas- 
culine and  feminine :  manager  (archaic)  'manager,'  'economist,'  etc.,  m^na- 
ghtt  '  housewife ' ;  toiler  '  schoolboy,'  dcoli^re  '  schoolgirl ' ;  etc.  Note  la 
cuiller  (or  la  cuill^re)  [kqijeiR]  'the  spoon.' 

q.  Abstract  nouns  in  -^  and  -^  are  feminine:  beauts  'beauty,'  ann^ 
'year,'  etc. 

r.  All  abstract  nouns  in  -esse,  and  some  not  abstract,  are  feminine: 
ivresse  '  drunkenness,'  pauvresse  *poor  woman,'  etc.  Also  all  abstract 
nouns  in  -ise:    convoitise  'covetousness,'  etc. 

s.  Nouns  in  -if  (or  simply  -f),  -eau,  -et  (always  [e]),  -at  (always  [a]),  -let 
(always  [le]),  -ot  (always  [o]),  -ais,  -ois,  -eux,  and  -oux  are  almost  all  mas- 
culine (likewise  such  adjectives) ;  note  the  corresponding  feminines : 


canif 

knife 

rive 

bank,  shore 

veuf 

widower 

veuve 

widow 

corbeau 

raven 

pelle 

shovel 

mulet 

mule 

disette 

dearth,  scarcity 

goujat 

blackguard 

date 

date  (in  time) 

osselet 

little  bone 

gouttelette 

tiny  drop 

ilot 

islet 

motte 

clod 

{or  block  of  houses) 

idiote 

idiot 

dais 

canopy 

falaise 

cliff 

gueux 

vagabond 

Meuse 

(the  river) 

^ux 

husband 

Spouse 

wife 

mois 

month 

toise 

fathom 
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Notes.  A  good  many  nouns  in  -te  are  masculine ;  clef  [kle]  '  key ' 
(L.  clavem  f.)  is  feminine.  Eau  (L.  aqua  f.)  and  peau  *  skin '  (L.  pellem  f.), 
are  feminine.  ' 

t.  Nouns  in  -ant  and  -and  (rare),  masculine,  correspond  to  feminines  in 
-ante  and  -ande  (rare):  un  amant  *a  lover,'  une  amante  *a  lover,'  *  sweet- 
heart'; marchand  *  shopkeeper,'  marchande  *  shop  woman';  etc. 

u.  For  -aid,  -arde,  note  billard  m.,  'billiards'  etc.,  and  moutarde  f.,  *  mus- 
tard.'  A  rather  common  ending,  especially  -ard. 

i;.  Nouns  in  -ment  are  masculine  almost  always:  bouleyersement 
'upheaval,'  appartement  'apartment,'  etc.    On  jument  see  §486,  a, 

w.  Abstract  nouns  in  -ance  and  -ence  are  feminine:  croyance  'belief,' 
concurrence  'competition,'  etc. 

X,  Nouns  in  -ade  {suffix)  are  feminine :  ballade,  cascade,  etc. 

y,  (Summary  statement.)  Nearly  all  nouns  in  -aie,  -eie,  ;^ie,  and  -uie, 
also  in  -ie,  -ue,  and  -^,  are  feminine ;  but  not  le  lycfe  '  the  lycie^^  le  mus^ 
*  the  museum,'  and  a  few  other  nouns  of  Greek  origin. 

493.  Ellipses.  Le  champagne  stands  for  le  vin  de  Champagne  (f.); 
an  garde-f ran9aise  stands  for  un  spldat  de  la  garde  fran^ise.  Note 
PAques  m.  sg.  *  Easter-day,'  but  otherwise  f.  sg.  or  f.  pi.  Many  like 
examples  might  be  quoted. 

Note.   For  un(e)  pas  grand'chose  see  §  370,  ex.  1 5. 

494.  Words  Quoted  as  Such.  Usually  masculine:  un  merd  'a 
"thank  you'"  (cf.  k  sa  merci  'at  his  mercy'),  ce  table  'this  [word] 
"  table," 'etc.^ 

495.  Adverbs  etc.  as  Nouns.  Used  as  nouns,  all  adverbs,  preposi- 
tions, and  mcfet  verb-forms  except  feminine  participles,  are  masculine : 

le  devant ' the  front,'  le  souper  'the  supper,'  etc.  (Note  une  affaire,  due 
to  the  unconscious  division  into  la  faire.y 

1  Daudet  calls  one  of  his  characters  '  le  petit  Chose,'  making  petit  mascu- 
line because  here  chose,  normally  feminine,  is  substituted  for  a  family  name, 
just  as  we  say  *  thingumbob'  etc.  when  we  don't  know,  or  affect  to  despise, 
the  true  name. 

2  Note  that  demande  *  question '  (from  demander)  looks  feminine,  hence  is  so. 
Various'  like  examples  might  be  quoted. 
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NUMBER 

496.  The  Addition  of  s.  To  continue  §§  36,  136,  and  143, — the 
majority  of  nouns  form  their  plural  simply  by  adding  s  to  the  singu- 
lar ;  but  certain  typical  cases  require  comments. 

a.  The  plural  of  cerf  [scRf],  *stag,'  *deer/  is  usually  [seRf ;  archaically 
S€:r],  whereas  nerf  [ncRf],  *  nerve,'  *  sinew,'  has  only  [neiR];  yet  nerf  = 
[n€:R]  in  various  locutions  (mostly  figurative) ;  nerf-de-b<suf  (a  quirt,  a  kind 
of  whip)  =  [neRd3boef];  bceuf,  with  [boef  be],  and  OBuf,  with  [oef  0],  show 
a  like  remarkable  variation.  On  the  other  hand,  os  [ds]  m.  sg.,  'bone,' 
becomes  os  [o]  m.  pi.,  or  [o'z]  if  linked. 

Remark.  Some  centuries  ago,  when  all  final  consonants  of  singular 
nouns  were  sounded,  all,  or  nearly  all,  became  silent  before  8 ;  so  that  coq 
gave  cos  'cocks'  and  drap  gave  dras  'cloths,'  etc.,  precisely  as  d  is  silent  in 
'  winds,'  proncJUnced  like  *  wins.'  Herrick  (i  7th  c.)  rimes '  clothes '  with '  goes.' 

&.  Various  final  consonants,  sounded  (exceptionally)  in  certain  liaisons, 
as  the  t  of  mot  in  mot  &  mot  [motamo] '  word  for  word,'  are  silent  in  other 
cases,  as  the  t  of  mot  in  un  mot  anglais.  All  such  singulars  must  be  called 
variable,  because  they  may  vary  for  the  ear  when  they  do  not  vary  for 
the  eye. 

c.  Proper  names  seldom  take  s  when  members  of  the  same  family  are 
concerned:  Je  connais  les  Guizot  'I  know  the  Guizots';  however,  if  the 
writer  is  thinking  of  individuals  he  generally  adds  s,  as  in  les  deux  Guizots. 

Note  i  .    In  all  cases,  such  an  s  exists  only  for  the  eye. 

Note  2.  Names  such  as  La  Fontaine  or  Le  Brun  take  no  s,  for  les  La 
Fontaines  or  les  Le  Bruns  would  look  queer ;  yet  les  Lesages  is  allowed. 

Note  3.  Proper  names  designating  types  usually  take  s.  Examples:  les 
Dantes  *  the  Dantes '  (men  like  Dante) ;  also  figuratively  of  works :  trois 
Raphaels  'three  Raphaels'  (three  paintings  by  Raphael),  etc.  ^ 

d.  As  the  pluralizing  s  is  usually  silent  anyhow,  we  find  either  des 
habits  d'enfants  ('children's  clothing')  or  d'enlant,  either  coiffeur  pour 
dame  ('ladies'  hairdresser')  or  coiffenr  pour  dames ;  but  such  groups  might 
require  chevauz  '  horses,'  for  cheval  and  chevauz  have  different  sounds. 

e.  As  in  English,  some  nouns  have  no  plural  and  some  no  singular: 
la  justice  sg.  only,  but  toutes  ces  injustices  ('acts  of  injustice')  is  possible; 
likewise  various  other  abstract  singulars  may  have  a  plural. 
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Note  i  .  The  following  plurals  have  no  singular :  besides  f .  *  goggles,' 
bestiauz  *  cattle,'  ciseaux  *  scissors '  (ciseau  =*  chisel'),  frais  *co»t(-s),'  hardes 
f.  'clothes'  (* duds'),  mat^riaux  'materials'  ('building  materials'),  moeuiB 
[mocRs]  f .  *  manners,'  etc. 

Note  2.  Unlike  'trousers,'  les  pantalons  has  a  singular:  *my  trousers' 
=  mon  pantalon. 

Note  3.  In  k  t^moin  *as  a  witness,'  'as  witnesses,'  and  initially  (t^moin 
les  lettres  =  '  witness  the  letters '),  t^moin  is  invariable. 

/.  Nearly  all  borrowed  words  may  and  do  take  s :  d^ficit-s,  folio-s, 
macaroni-s,  solo-s,  tory-s,  etc. 

Note  i.  But  ex-voto,  in-folio,  in-octavo,  in-quarto,  post-scriptum,  Te 
Deum,  etc.  are  invariable. 

Note  2.  Cicerone  'cicerone'  and  dilettante  'dilettante'  usually  get  their 
Italian  plurals :  ciceroni  and  dilettanti.  ^ 

497.  The  Plurals  of  Compounds.  Here  usage  is  often  uncertain, 
and  the  rules  laid  down,  often  arbitrarily,  are  inconsistent  and  com- 
plicated. In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  more  confusion  for  the  eye 
than  for  the  ear. 

a.  Most  of  the  compounds  written  as  one  piece  (cf.  §  27)  merely  add  s 
or  x:  des  portemanteaux  etc.  However,  bonhomme  ('fellow,'  'chap,'  etc.)^ 
and  gentilhomme  ('  nobleman ')  give  bonshommes  and  gentilshommes.  We 
may  give  a  few  types  according  to  groups. 

b.  Two  Nouns.  Commonly,  both  may  be  pluralized,  but  usage  is 
uncertain:  choux-fleurs  m.  'cauliflowers,'  martins-p^heurs  'kingfishers,' 
porcs-^pics  [pDRkepik]  'porcupines,'  etc. 

Note.  Yet  some  persons  would  write  des  reine-claude  [Rcngloid  or 
-klo:d],  'green  gage  plums,'  because  of  Queen  Claude!  (Clddat,  Gram- 
maire  raisonnie^  §  213). 

c.  Noun  +  Adjectiye.  Generally,  both  may  be  pluralized :  basses-cours 
•farmyards,'  grands-oncles  [gRa-z3:kl]  'great-uncles,'  etc. 

Note  grand'm^res  'grandmothers'  and  grand'tantes  'great-aunts,'  con- 
taining the  original  sound  of  the  feminine  of  grand  (sg.  grant ;  pi.  grans). 

^  In  folk-speech  des  bonhommes  [bonom].  With  this  plural,  bonhomme  = 
*man  of  the  people.' 
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d,  Adjectiye  +  Noun.  Usage  hesitates:  des  sauf-conduits  *  safe-conducts/ 
des  saufs-conduits,  and  des  sauf-conduit ;  but  only  demi-heures  '  half  hours/ 

Note.  Plate-fomie  has  only  plate-formes  ('platforms');  plate-bande 
*  flower-bed'  has  plates-bandes ;  but  plafond  'ceiling'  is  treated  as  a  unit. 

e.  Verb  +  Noun.  Some  such  forms  are  hyphenated,  some  not ;  some 
are  pluralized,  some  not:  porte-monnaie  m.  'purse(-s),'  but  portefeuille-s 
'portfolio-s.'   Porte-cigare  =  'cigar-holder';  porte-cigares  =  'cigar-case.' 

Note  i.  The  following  frequent  compounds  are  commonly  called  in- 
variable: abat-jour  'lamp-shade'  etc.,  coupe-circuit  'cut-out,'  coupe-gorge 
'  nest  of  thieves,'  'dive,'  etc.,  gagne-pain ' livelihood,'  porte-drapeau  'ensign,' 
and  others. 

Note  2.  Of  un  garde-chasse  'gamekeeper'  we  may  make  des  gardes- 
chasse,  but  this  s  means  nothing  to  the  ear  and  is  otherwise  almost  useless. 

Remark.    No  rule  can  be  made  to  cover  chaos. 

/.  Noun  -f-  Preposition  -f-  Noun.  The  first  noun  can  usually  be  pluralized, 
but  in  true  compounds  never  varies  for  the  ear^  un  chef-d'cBUvre  [JedoeivR], 
das  chefs-d'GBuvre  'masterpieces,'  etc.;  but  des  t.^te-i-tete  'tete-k-tetes,'  des 
coq-lL-rine  'cock-and-bull  stories,'  des  pot-au-fen  [potofe]  'meat  to  boil,' 
'  beef  stock,'  etc.,  des  croc-en-jambe  [kRokasQib] '  trip,' '  misstep,'  and  the  like. 
As  pot  k  fleurs  [p6t'^  floe:R,  pot^  floeiR,  or^  colloquially ^  often  po  a  floeiR] 
'flowerpot'  is  not  a  true  compound,  its  plural  is  pots  &  fleurs  [poz^a  floe:R, 
or,  colloquially,  often  po  a  floeiR] ;  similarly,  pot  &  tabac  [po  a  taba ;  pL 
poz'^  taba  or  po  a  taba] '  tobacco  jar.' 

Note.  There  is  no  phonetic  difference  between  arc-en-ciel  'rainbow' 
and  arcs-en-ciel ;  both  =  [aRkasjel]. 

g.  Verb  -1-  Preposition  +  Infinitive.  The  plural  salles  &  manger  'dining- 
rooms  '  is  [salama'3e],  not  [salzama'se]. 

/r.  Preposition  (or  Adverb) -f  Noun.  The  noun  can  usually  be  made  plural : 
des  avant-coureurs  'forerunners,'  des  contre-amiraux  'rear-admirals,'  etc. 

I.  Verb  +  Adverb.   Usually  invariable :  des  reveille-matin  '  alarm-clocks.' 
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Time  can  be  served^  and  mistakes  can  be  avoided^  by  heeding  the  following  notes : 

1 .  This  vocabulary  is  limited  to  the  needs  of  this  book. 

2.  All  but  a  few  words  are  accompanied  by  references  to  examples  and  explanationj^. 
I^  any  reference  seems  inadequate,  consult  the  French-English  Vocabulary  or  the 
General  Index.  Note  the  headlines  over  pages  33-342,  and  other  headings.  The  side- 
headings  of  §§  382-427  may  well  be  consulted  even  before  systematic  study  of  Part  II 
is  begun. 

3.  If  in  doubt  as  to  any  verb-form,  examine  §  483. 

4.  See  the  notes  at  the  beginning  of  the  French-English  Vocabulary. 


a  or  an  un,  une,  or  omit.  §§  38,  88, 
11.1-2,5,7,9;  §§311-315,328,  and 
p.  301, 1,  5  (fool  of  a  .  .  .) 

able  to,  be  pouvoir,  §  165 ;  etre  a 
meme  de  -f  inf. 

about  (I)  adv.  9a  et  1^,  k  Tentour;  k 
peu  pr^s  or  presque,  quelque  (trois 
kilometres) ;  about  ten  une  dizaine, 
environ ;  run  about  simply  courir 

about  (2)  prep,  {of  place)  autour  de, 
{of  time)  vers,  sur,  p.  70, 1,  §327,/; 
about  to  sur  le  point  de  +  inf. ; 
{concerning)  sur  (ce  point),  (parler) 
de,  (penser)  k  or  de  {see  think); 
about  it  or  them  en  or  y  {see  it  and 
them).  Note  the  type  Elle  n*a  rien 
de  sot,  §  340,  a 

aboye  cuiv.  au-dessus,  en  haut,  U- 
\i2MX.\prep.  au-dessus  de,  par-dessus. 
Cf.  §  282  and  R 

absence  (from)  absence  (de)/. 

absolutely  absolument,  §  157, 1. 10 

abuse  abuser  de,  §  1 13, 1. 4 

accept  accepter,  §  70, 1. 13 


according  to  selon,  suivant,  \  en 
croire  (qqn.),  d'apres,  §  95,  ex.  8 ; 
according  to  whether    suivant  que, 

§  249»  1-  32 
account  of,  on  \  cause  de 
accusatiye   accusatif  m.^  regime  di- 
rect m. 
across  prep.  \  travers,  §  322,  <: 
act  vb.  agir,  §132,^ 
admire  admirer,  §  384 
adore  adorer,  §  3S4 
adventure  aventure/.,  p.78 
advertising  agent  courtier  de  publi- 

cite  /w.,  p.  117 
advise  ...  to  conseiller  \  qqn.  de, 

§421 
affair  affaire/.,  §  177,  §  254, 1. 12 
afraid,  be  avoir  peur,  §§  i22,N,  216- 

221,  256,  ex.  I 
Africa  Afrique/,  §333 
after    adv.   and  prep,    apr^s;   before 

inf.^%  241,  r ;  conj.  apres  que,  §  105. 

Note  \  partir  de,  §  66, 1. 1 
afternoon  apr^s-midi/.  and  m.^  %  491 
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afterwards  apres,  ensuite,  plus  tard 
again  encore,  une(^r  pour  la)  seconde 

fois.   Note  re-  {prefix)^  §  483 
against  contre,  §  1 13, 1. 17,  §  1 1 5 
age  age  m,,  §  150,  ex.  i,  §  174,  N 
ago  il  y  a  (avait  etc.)^  voil^,  §§  203,  <:, 

397,  fl,  ex.  2 
agreeable  agreable,  §  296,  b 
aid  vb.  aider,  §§  289,  384 
aim  (I)  vb.  viser  (haut),  §362,  ex.9 
aim  (2)  noun  but  [by]  m^  objet  m.^ 

§  157,  11.  5  and  13 
alight  descendre,  §  191 
all   tout  etc.,   §  48, 11.  4-5,  p.  66,  II, 

§  182  ;  not  at  all  pas  du  tout,  §  90 ; 

all  the  way  to  jusqu'^ ;  all  of  you  vous 

tous ;  make  them  all  understand  leur 

faire  comprendre  ^  tous;  master  of 

them  all  leur  maitre  ^  tous,  §  297,  N 
alleged  pretendu-e,  §  265,  ex.  2 
allow  (to)  permettre  (de),  cf.  §  295,  b 
allowable  legitime,  §  1 57, 1. 7 
allude  to  faire  allusion  ^,§119 
almost  presque,  §  96, 1. 23 
alone  seul-e,  §48,1.4,  §52,1.7,  §70, 

1.15 
along  prep,  le  long  de,  §  304,  R ;  get 

along  without  se  passer  de,  §  319*  ^ 
aloud  a  haute  voix,  §  162,  </ 
already  dej4,  §149,  ex.  i 
also  aussi,  §  44, 1. 4 ;  ^galement 
although  bien  que,  quoique,  §  229 
always  toujours,  §  33, 1. 5,  §  182 
ambition  ambition/.,  §  228,  ex.  5 
America  Amerique/.,§ 333,  ex.3 
American  americain-e,  §  49,  a,  R 
among  parmi,  entre,  §138;  chez 
amount  vb.   See  §  179,  a,  R,  §  182,  c,  4 
amuse  amuser,  §  384 ;  divertir,  §  132,^; 

note  s'amuser  de,  §  113, 11. 13-14,  or 

i+ /«/.,§  251,  a 


BJi  Seedi 

analogy  analogie/.,  §  157, 1. 8 

analysis  analyse/.,  §  33     ^ 

ancient  ancien-ne,  §  338,  e 

and  et  [e],  §  33, 1. 3 ;  both  .  .  .  and  et 
. . ;  et ;  come  and  spend  venir  passer, 
§  250;  note  and  in  subjunctive*  of 
added  cond.,  §  230,  a,  also  §  231, 
ex.  2 ;  more  and  more  de  plus  en 
plus  {^so  de  moms  en  moins) 

angry  fache-e,  en  colere ;  get  angry 
se  mettre  en  colore,  s*emporter 

animal  animal  m.,  irreg.,  §  34 

Anjon  Anjou  m.,  §  337, 1. 10 

announce  annoncer,  §§8i,  160,  289 

annoy  ennuyer,§  i58,embeter,§  162,^ 

another  un-e  autre,  encore  un-e,  §  178; 
one  another  Tun  Pautre  etc.,  §  183,  se, 
§§48, 1.4,  §183 

answer  (i)  vb.  r^pondre  (i),  §  445 

answer  (2)  noun  r^ponse/.,  p.  54, 1, 

§57 

antecedent  antecedent  m.,  §  121 
anxious  that,  be  &<?  §  21 5,  ex.  2 
any  (i)  adj.  quelque-s,  §  173 ;  du  etc., 
§38,^,  §§46,  318;  tout  etc.,  §182; 
aucun-e,    §  170,   b-e\    quelconque, 
§  175 ;  n'importe  quel  etc.,  §  1 55,  f,  R. 
See  en,  jamais,  pas,  etc.    (French- 
English  Vocabulary) 
any  (2)  pron.  quelqu*un  etc.,  §173; 
aucun-e,  §170,  r;  I  haven't  any  je 
n*en  ai  pas.   Note  §  178,  ex.  9 
anybody  ^ranyone  quelqu*un-e,  §173; 
aucun-e,  §  170,  r,  ^ ;  personne,  §§  90, 
376 ;  n'importe  qui  {or  lequel  etc.), 
§  1 55,  ^:,  R ;  qui  que  ce  soit,  §  138,  N ; 
qui  vous  voudrez,  §  134;   tout  le 
monde,  §58,  ex.3;   on,  §§43,  185, 
284,  305;  quiconque,  §176 
anyone  &^  anybody 
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aii3rthing  quelque  chose  m.,  §  180; 
rien,  §§90,  374;  quoi  que  ce  soit» 
§  138,  N;  n'importe  quoi,  §  155,  <:,  R ; 
anything  but  tout  autre  chose  que ; 
an3rtfaing  you  please  ce  que  vous 
voudrez    • 

anywhere  quelque  part,  partout ;  n'im- 
porte  oil,  §  155,  ^,  R ;  anywhere  else 
partout  ailleurs;  neg,  nulle  part, 
§184 

apiece  cuiv.  (la)  piece  eic.^  §  328,  ex.  2. 
Set  each  and  §  1 7 1,  N 

appear  [seem)  sembler,  §  245,  b ;  pa- 
raitre,  §  223,  b-c ;  {appear  upon  the 
scene)  paraitre,  §  106,  ex.  i 

approach  s'approcher  de,  §  33,  1. 2  ; 
p.42,  V,§384 

April  avril  »/.,  §  327,  a 

Ariosto  Arioste  or  TA.,  §  32^3,  R 

arm  bras  m.,  §  143,  r,  §  329 

around  or  round  prep,  autour  de ; 
adv,  autour.  In  the  U.  S.y  around  ts 
often  misused  for  about  ('  Do  you 
live  around  here.?*  *  Around  one 
o'clock  *).   For  French  y  see  about 

arriyal  arrivee/.,  §  94 

arriye  arriver  (^  or  dans),  §§73,  384 

art  art  w.,  §157,1.12 

as  adv.y  conj.y  pron.  {of  time)  comme, 
§  88,  1.  2  ;  {of  cause)  comme,  parce 
que,  puisque ;  as  a  soldier  en  soldat, 
§312,*/;  serve  as  servir  de,  §  312,^; 
as  to  (as  for)  quant  a,  comme, 
§312,  ^,R,  sur;  {correl.)  as  ...  as 
aussi .  .  .  que ;  as  well  as  aussi  bien 
que;  as  much  (as  many)  as  autant 
que ;  as  long  as  {of  time)  tant  que ; 
in  proportion  as  ^  mesure  que ;  same 
as  meme-s  que,  §179.  Note  venir 
le  plus  vite  possible  come  as  soon  as 
possible 


ask  (for)  demander  (qqch.  \  qqn.), 

§83;  ask  to    demander  ^  or  de, 

§  247,  Cy  or  prier  de ;  ask  a  queetien 

•  poser  (faire)  une  question 

asleep    endormi-e;   fall  asleep   s*en- 

dormir,  §  225,  a 
assure  assurer  (qqn.  de  qqch.) 
astonish  etonner,  §  81,  ex.  3,  §  215 
astrologer  astrologue  m.,  §  161, 1. 1 
at  ^  {of  motion  or  rest) ;  (arriver)  dans 
(un  village) ;  at  least  au  moins ;  at 
last  enfin ;  at  once  {forthwith)  tout 
de  suite ;  {simultaneously)  en  m£me 
temps,  \  la  fois;  fire  at  tirer  sur; 
laugh  at  rire  de ;  at  home  chez  moi 
etc, ;  at  ten  francs,  §  328,  ex.  i ;  not 
at  all  pas  du  tout 
attain  atteindre  {k),  §§216,  458 
attempt  (to)  essayer  (de),  §  158 
attentiyely  attentivement,  §  1 13, 1. 1 
August  aoAt,  §  327,  a,  §  354,  h 
author  auteur  w.,  §  106,  ex.  i 
autumn  automne  m.,  §  327,  b 
ayenge  venger,  §  160,  §  161, 1. 4 
ayoid  (4-  vb.  in  -ing)  eviter  (de  +  inf.), 

cf.§25i,r 
await  attendre,  §  192 
awake  eveiller,  s'^veiller,  §158,^;  be 

wide  awake  veiller,  §  52, 1.  2 
aware,  be  savoir,  §  469,  §  227,  R ;  ne 
pasignorer,§223;  se  rendre  compte, 
§  190,  jE";  s'apercevoir,  p.  153,  II 
away,  come  (<?rgo)  partir,  §  224;  s*en 
aller,  §  163,  a.   See  en 

back  (i)  adv,  en  arri^re ;  be  back  €tre 
de  retour,  §  333,  b ;  come  back  re- 
venir ;  put  back  remettre,  §  483 ; 
throw  back  rejeter,  §  162,  d.  For 
back  ^prep.  {U.S.A.)  see  behind 

back  (2)  noun  dos,  §  143,  c,  §  329 
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bad  €ulj.  mauvais-e,  §  55?  ^f  R ;  {mali- 
cious etc.)  mcchant-e,  §  113, 1. 10 
badly  mal,  §  56,  N 
balloon  ballon  m. 
bank  {of  stream)  bord  xfi.,  §  88,  L  2 
banker  banquier,  $  314,  ^ 
bargain  vb.  marchander 
barnyard   (farmyard)    basse-cour  /., 

baron  baron,  f  324 

Bar-on-Anbe  Bar-sur-Aube  i».,  §  322,  c 

baaket  panier  m.,  §  52, 1. 10 ;  hotte/., 
§45,  546,  N  I 

bath  bain  m.,  §  322,  ^ 

be  dtre,  §§42,  109, 112,  426;  exister, 
gc  trouver.  {a)  Etrc  is  used  {occa- 
sionally) to  express' progression  only 
7vith  k  +  inf.,  §  251, «,  ex.  3,  §  264, 3 ; 
{b)  when  be  expresses  likelihood  or 
duty,  use  devoir,  §  187,  falloir, 
§  470,  bf  or  avoir  ^  and  €tre  i, 
§  252  ;  (r)  be  .  .  .  (dd  avoir  .  .  .  ans, 
§  66, 1.  3 ;  {d)  there  is  (were  etc.)  il 
y  a  (avait  eic),  §  302,  ^  (5) ;  {e)  of 
iveaiher  faire  beau  etc.,  §  302,  b  (4) ; 
(/)becold  (of  animate  things)  avoir 
froid,  etc.,  §  320 ;  {g)  Fr.  equivalents 
of  Engl,  passive  groups  /»  §275;  {^)  on 
I  am  etc.  in  ellipses  see  §  280,  a,  §  303 

bear  vb.  [carry)  porter,  §  52, 1.  10 ;  on 
bear  a  grudge  see  grudge 

beat  battre,  §  444 

belutiful  beau,  bel,  belle,  §338,/,  §  348 

because  parce  que  {only  with  groups 
A~E;  if  repeated,  simply  que) 

become  {change  state)  devenir,  §  33, 
1.3,  §128,  §147,  N;  become  larger 
grandir,  §33,  1.  2,  §§40,  131.  In 
most  cases,  become  +  adj.  corresponds 
to  a  single  Fr.  vb.y  as  vieillir  become 
(grow)  old 


bed  lit  m. ;  go  to  bed  se  coucher ;  in 
bed  aulit 

beef  boeuf  m.,  §  143,  b 

beer  biere/ 

before  culv.  and  prep,  {of  space)  devant, 
§  322,  c ;  {of  time)  avant,  avant  de 
+  ««A»  §  241,  N  I,  avant  que  +  sub- 
junctive, §  233,  c 

begin  commencer,  §  160,  §  241,  /z, 
§  247,  c ;  se  mettre  a,  §  427,  a,  §  447 

behind  culv.  and  prep,  derriere 

belieye  croire,  §41,  1.6;  loith  inf. 
§  246,  ex.  3.   See  §  453 

belong  (to)  appartenir  (a),  and  of 
persons  etre  a,  §  144,  ex.  6,  §  296,  a 

below  adv.  au-dessous,  dessous ;  prep. 
sous,  au-dessous  de 

beneath  See  below 

beside  prep,  a  cote  de 

besides  adv.  d*ailleurs,  de  plus ;  prep. 
outre,  excepte,  en  dehors  de 

best  adj.  meilleur-e,  §  55,  R ;  adv.  (le) 
mieux,  (le)  plus,  §  56 

better  adj.  meilleur-e,  §  55,  ^ ;  adv. 
mieux,  §  56,  N ;  note  valoir  mieux, 
§  88, 1. 13,  §  173,  ex.  2,  §  246,  ex.  10 

between  prep,  entre,  §§138, 241,  ex.  2 ; 
not  used  as  adv. ;  supply  complement 
to  suit  the  context,  §  304 

beyond  prep,  au  del4  de 

big  grand-e,  §  55.  F,  §  73,  N  2,  §  348 ; 
gros-se,  §  88, 1.7,  §  338 ;  grow  bigger 
grandir,  see  become 

bind  Her,  §418 

biology  biologie/.,  §317 

bit  {small part)  morceau  m. ;  adverbi- 
ally un  peu 

bitter  amer,  amere,  §  338,  a 

black  noir-e,  §§  338,  349,  c 

blow  vb.  faire  du  vent,  §  302,  b  (4) 

blue  bleu-e,  §§  345,  349,  c 
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blonder  noun  b^vue/. 

boat  bateau,  §136,^;  (rawboal)  canot 

w.;  {Jig.)  §310 
body  corps  »!.,  §  143,  r 
bone  OS,  §496;  [offish)  arete/. 
book  livre  w.,  §  38,  <?,  §  49,  ^ 
bore    ennuyer,  raser;   feel  bored,  be 

bored  s*ennuyer,  §§  158,  427,^7 
born,  be  naitre,  §  78,  ex.  4 
borrow  (from)  empninter  (de  or  i), 

§  295,  ex.  2,  §319,  f 
boss  patron  m, 
both  tous  (toutes)  les  deux,  §  182,  ^ 

{omit  de  nous  etc.)  \  I'un  et  Tautre 

etc.,  §178,  ex.9 
boy  gar9on 
bread  pain  m.,  §  46 
break  briser,  casser;   {fig.)  rompre, 

§  189,  ^;  {a  law)  enfreindre,  §  176 
breakfast  noun  andvb.^t\tMn%x{m,) 
breathe   respirer,  §155,  ex.  5,  §384; 

{blow)  souffler,  §  52, 1.7 
bring   apporter,  §201,1.2;   amener, 

§  162,  tf,  N;  bring  together  rappro- 

cher,  reunir,  §  85, 1. 7 
brother  fr^re,  §  54,  b,  §  227,  ex.  6 
bmtal  brutal-e  etc.,  §  338,^ 
build   bitir,   §132,  d,  §  244,  ex.  2; 

construire 
burglar  cambrioleur,  §  488 
burn  briiler,  tr.  and  intr.,  §  384 
burst  crever,  §  162,  a ;  ^clater 
business   affaires  /.,  §  49,  c,  §  495 ; 

commerce  m. ;  {calling)  metier  tn. 
busy  occupe-e  (a),  §  241,  «,  §  463 
but  conj.  mais,  §  44, 1. 8 ;  prep,  ne  .  .  . 

que,  §  378 ;  but  for  sans,  §  95,  ex.  i 
buy  acheter,  §  161,  <?,  §  328,  ex.  2 
by  prep,  {of  agents)  par,  §  85,  1. 3  (cf. 

§  307,  d),  also  ^,  as  in  §  243,  ex.  3, 

§  244,  ex.  8 ;  {of  means)  par  or  de, 


§44,  1.9,  §141,  N;  note  roman  de 
(by)  Merimee,  p.  278,  1. 12  ;  {before 
vbs.  in  -ant)  en,  §  132,  b,  §§  261-262 ; 
{of  measures)  par,  ^,  or  no  prep.^ 
§  328 ;  {near)  pr^s  de,  ^  cot^  de,  au 
bord  de,  §  88,  1.  2 ;  by  the  bye  k 
propos;  by  .  .  .  self  (selves)  k  .  .  . 
seul(e)s,  §  70,  1. 15,  §  88, 11. 8-9 

Cairo  le  Caire,  §  325 

call  appeler,  §162,^;  be  called  {bear 

a  name)  s*appeler,  §  55 
can  (could)  pouvoir,  §165  (cf.  §41, 

1.  5) ;  savoir,  §  246,  ex.  3 
care  (i)  vb.  (about,  for)  soigner,  §  96, 

1. 8 ;  tenir  4,  §  226,  ex.  2  (cf.  §  307,  ^, 

ex.  5) 
care  (2)  noun  soin  m.\  note  avoir  soin 

(de)  and  prendre  garde,  §  368,  a  ; 

take  care  of  soigner  (qqn.) ;  the  care 

it  has  taken  les  soins  qu'il  a  fallu 

{not  fallus),  §  265 
career  carri^re/.,  §  155,  ex.  3 
carefully  avec  soin,  soigneusement 
carp  noun  carpe/.,  §85,1.7 
carplet  carpillon'^.,  §  85, 1. 1 
carriage  voiture/.,  §  52, 1. 7 
carry  porter,  §  52, 1. 10 ;  carry  off  em- 
porter,  §  89,  ex.  4 ;  carry  out  {orders) 

ex^cuter,  §  96, 1. 19 
cart  charrette  /.,  §  492,  s 
case  cas  m.,  §I43»<^;  cf.  §99,  §157, 

1.12,  §230,  ex.  3 
cask  tonneau  m.,  §  52,  1. 11 
cat  chat  w.,  §  113, 1. 3 ;  chatte/. 
catch  attraper;  {fish)  prendre,  §88, 

1.2 

cease  (to)  cesser  (de);  cf.  § 368,^ 
cellar  cave/.,  §  96, 1. 2 
certain  certain- e,  §155,  ^»  §174 
certainly  ^  coup  s()r,  certainement 
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chair  chaise/. 

chance  chance/.,  §  155,  ex.3,  §  232, 

ex.  5 ;  by  chance  par  hasard,  §  322,  d\ 

miss  a  fine  chance  {usually  with  p.p.)-, 

§  276,  ^ ;    a   chance   to    Toccasion 

de  +  inf. 
change  vb.  changer,  §  160 
charge  vb.  faire  payer  (qqch.  ^  qqn.), 

§  328,  ex.  4 
charm  (i)    vb.  charmer,  7uitk   char- 

mant-e 
charm  (2)  noun  charme  m.^  §  4S6,  i 
cheap  bon  marche,  pas  cher  (ch^re) 
cheek  (///.)  joue/;  {Jig.)  toupet  w., 

aplomb  m.,%  256,  ex.  2 
child  enfant  m.  or/.,  §  52, 1. 12 
China  la  Chine,  §  78,  ex.  4,  §  334 
Chinese  chinois-e,  §  49,  a,  R,  §  58 
choice  choix  ;».,  but  see  §  241,  ex.  2 
choose  choisir,  §  132,  ^ 
chop  c6telette/.,  §  318,  a 
Christmas  Noel  m. ;  cf.  §  323,  r,  R 
cigar  cigare  m.y  §  194,  a 
city  ville/i  §85,1.24 
claim  vb.  pretendre,  §  161, 1. 10 
classical  classique 
clean  (i)  vb.  nettoyer,  §  158 
clean  (2)  adj.  propre,  §  347 
clear  adj.  clair-e 
climb  grimper,  §  85, 1. 12  ;  climb  over 

escalader 
clock  horloge/,  pendule/. 
close  vb.  fermer,  §  157, 1. 10 
close  npon  sur,  §  33, 1. 4 
clothe    habiller,    §  1 58,    a\     vitir, 

§I40,Q 
club  (social)  cercle  w.,  club  m. 
coffee  caf^  w.,  §  53,  N  2 
cold  adj.  froid-e  ;  cf.  §  320,  ex.  i 
colonel  colonel,  §  85, 1. 3 
combine  combiner  (se  combiner) 


come   venir,  §  482 ;  come  and  .  .  «  , 

come  to  .  . . ,  §  250 ;  come  away  par- 

tir ;  come  back  revenir,  §  63,  ex.  2 ; 

come  out  of  sortir  de,  §  44, 1. 7 ;  oome 

up  monter,  §  427,  b 
comedy  comedie/,  §  157,  N 17 
commit  commettre,  §  447 
commmiication  communication/. 
company,  part  fausser  compagnie  (^ 

qqn.),  §  320 ;  se  separer 
compare  (with,  to)  comparer  (avec,  a) 
competence  competence/. 
complain  (of)  se  plaindre  (de) 
concern  vb.  regarder 
confidence  confiance/. 
confounded  thing  maudite  chose ;  or 

vulg.  sacree  chose,  §  273 
confuse  confondre,  §249,  1. 16;  em- 

brouiller,  §  1 58,  a 
Congo,  the  le  Congo,  §  337,  II 
conscience  conscience/.,  §  329 
consider  considerer,  §  162,/;  reputer, 

§157,1.6,  §245,^ 
consonant  consonne/. 
constantly  constamment,  §  361 
construction  construction/,  §157,1.8 
contain    contenir,  §  482 ;    {comprise) 

comprendre,  §  448 
continue   (to)    continuer   (^  or  de), 

§  247.  ^ 
contriye  to  trouver  moyen  de 
conyersation  conversation/ 
convince  convaincre,  §  446 
cool  adj.  frais,  fraiche,  §  338,  h 
coral  corail,  §  143, «  {for pi.) 
comer  coin  m.   See  nook 
correct  adj.  correct-e,  exact-e 
correcting,    correction,    correctness 

correction/,  §  1 57, 1. 1 1 
correctly  correctement,  §  1 57, 1. 16 
cost  vb.  coftter,  §§  139,  156,  213,^ 
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count  vb.  compter,  §  246,  ex.  4 
country  pays  w.,  §  142;  {rural)  cam- 

pagne  /. ;  across  country  a  travers 

champs,  §  322,  c 
courage  courage  m, 
course  {of  study)  cours  w.,  §  143,  r ;  of 

course   bien  entendu,  §117,  ex.  i ; 

the    wisest    course    le   plus   sage, 

§254,1.38 
cousin  cousin-e  m.  orf.^  §  297 
cover  vb.  couvrir,  §  440 
crazy  fou  (fol),  foUe,  §  338,/,  R 
create  creer,  §  157, 1. 10,  §  418 
creel  (panier  en  osier),  filet  m.,  §  88, 

1-3 
crime  crime  m, 
criminal  malfaiteur  m. 
criticize  critiquer  (qqn.) 
cry  (i)  vb.  crier,  §  85, 1. 14,  §  418 
cry  (2)  noun  cri  «.,  §  52, 1. 13 
cubist  cubiste  vt. 
customs  moeurs/.,  §  1 78,  ^ ,  Q 

Dahomey  Dahomey  m.,  §  337, 1. 13 

danger  danger  m.,  §  52, 1. 1 

Dante  Dante  {.properly  no  le),  §  323,  R 

dare  (to)  oser,  §  170,  b,  §  246,  §  368,^ 

darkness  obscurite/,  §  96, 1. 4 

daughter  fille,  §  54,  e,  R 

day   jour  w.,  §  70,  1.  6 ;    {as  a   unit^ 

commonly)  joumeey. 
deaf  sourd-e,  §  88, 1. 10 
deal,  a  good  beaucoup,  bien  du  etc.^ 

§I78,^,N 
dear  cher,  chire,  §  347,  §  362,  ex.  12 
debt  dette/.,  §  38, « ;  cf.  §  187,  A 
deceive  tromper,  §  1 70,  ex.  9 
December  d^cembre  w.,  §  327,  /? 
decide  decider  (de),  se  decider  (i) 
declare  declarer,  §  94,  §  248,  ex.  2 
deep  profond-c 


defect  d^faut  »/.,  §  70, 1. 9 
defend  defendre,  §  85, 1. 6,  §  190 
definition  definition/,  §  249, 1.  2 
degree,  in  the  least  le  moins  du  monde 
delay  vb.  retarder,  §  161, 1. 24 
delight  vb.  charmer,  ravir,  §  256,  ex.  10; 

s'amuser  (de),  §  1 13, 11. 13-14 
delightful    charmant-e,    ravissant-e ; 

delicieux(§338,^) 
deny  nier,  §  223,  ex.  5,  §  418 
depart  partir,  §  73,  <i,  §  224 
departure  depart  m. 
depriye  priver,  §  41, 1. 4,  §  43,  ^z 
deserve  (to)  m^riter  (de),  §  89,  ex.  3 
desire  (i)  vb.  d^sirer,  §  247,  b 
desire  (2)  noun  d^sir  m.^  §  256,  R  2 
destiny  destinee/.,  §  161, 1. 1 1 
detain  retenir,  §  229,  ex.  4 
detest  d^tester 
devoid  of  depourvu-e  de 
devoted  to,  be  6tre  tout-e  ^ 
die  mourir,  §  167 
differ  (from)  diif^rer  (de),  §  249, 1. 37  ; 

cf.§i62,/ 
different   diff^rent-e,  §  177,  §  264,  i ; 

cf.  autre  que,  §  178,  ex.  12 
difficult  difficile,  §  44, 1. 12 
difficulty  difficult^/.,  58,  ex.4 
dig    {^vork    hard)    trimer,    travailler 

ferme,  §  362,  ex.  10 
dine  diner,  §  1 1 1,  ex.  2 ;  cf .  §  240 
dining-room  salle  ^  manger/. 
dinner  diner  /».,  §  240,  R 
dirty  sale,  §  349,  e 
disagreeable  d^sagr^able,  §161,  1. 3, 

§296,^ 
disappear  disparaitre,  §  48, 1.  T2 
disappoint   d^sappointer ;  be  disap- 
pointed to  6tre  d^9u-e  de,  p.  153 
discover  d^couvrir,  s*apercevoir 
discreet  discret,  discrete,  §  338,  e 
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dItflUw (to)  ne  pas  aimer  (^),  f  247,  a; 
cf,  I215 

4i«0lwr  d^fob^ir  (^),  f  132,^ 

diiorder  d^tordre  m, 

diMfttidM  (with)  m^content-e  (de) 

4iMiuid«  (from)  dissuader  (de) 

diotMtofuli  be  r^pu^er,  f  255,  ex.  4 

difttoct  distinct-et  f  44t  1-  9 

dUturb  d^ranger,  1 96,  L  2,  f  160 

do  {generally)  faire,  {478;  faire  /r 
ir^/  »//</  as  an  aux.  vb.  in  negations 
(I  52, 1. 12 ;  ^«/  see  f  247,  A),  «^r  in 
interrogation  (f  40, 1 50,  b) ;  ^1^/  m^^ 
stand  for  other  verbs  (|  254, 1. 39) ; 
do  w«U  to  faire  bien  de,  1 251,  d, 
ex.  5.  See  General  Index,  under 
faire 

doctor  (physician)  m^decin  m.^  {95, 
ex.  8 ;  docteur  m.,  $  324 

dog  chien  m.,  §  38 

door  porte/,  8266, 1.3 

dOttbt  (I)  vh.  douter,  §  223,  §  368,  b 

dOttbt  (2)  noun  doute  m.\  no  doubt 
(doubtlott)  sans  doute;  both  imply 
doubt 

down  ^/upeido 

dosen  douzaine/.,  §  328,  ex.  i 

drag  tratner,  §  52, 1.  5 

dr  A  wing-room  salon  m.^zyxor  dans  le) 

dream  (of)  r^ver  (de),  §  162,^ 

dreary  triste,  §  347 

dress  (I)  vb,  habiller,  §158,  ^  [refl, 
s*habiller);  {a  wound)  panser 

dreif  (2)  noun  robe/.,  costume  m, 

drink  noun  k  boire,  §  253,  ex.  i 

driver  cocher  m. 

drop  vb.  tomber ;  see  pin 

due  dd,  due  /./.,  §  187,  a 

dunce  can  ere  m.,  buse/. 

during  pendant,  §  52, 1. 3 

duty  devoir  m.,  §  1 57, 1. 23 


chaque  adj^  f  V7i;  chacim-e 
pron^  fSi7ir«72;  e«A  other  sc, 
§  52,  L 1 2 ;  se,  nous,  vous,  $ 283, ^-^; 
J/'/' another 

eager  to,  be  (very)  avoir  (gnmde,  or 
grand')  envic  de ;  of .  §  255,  b^  R 

ear  oreille/.,  §  329 

early  adv.  de  bonne  heure,  §  105,  L  2 ; 
earlier  plus  tot 

earn  gagner,  §  420 

ease  aisc/,  facilite/. 

easily  facilement,  bien 

Easter  Piques/.  (Easter-day  Piques 

«•),  §  493 

easy  facile 

easy-chair  fauteuil  m.,  §  44, 1. 2 

eat  manger,  §  160,  §  253,  a 

effort  effort  m. 

egg  ceuf,  §  45 

eight  huit,  §354»<?»^ 

eighth  huiti^me,§  353 

either ...  or  conj.  soit . . .  soit,  § 2i3,</; 
possibly  ou  .  .  .  ou 

either  pron.  Tun-e*  ou  I'autre,  §178, 
ex.  9 ;  after  ne,  use  ni . . .  ni,  §  292,  d\ 
see  one  and  neither 

eleven  onze,  §  353,  §  354,  a 

else  d'autre,  §  186,  §  376,  N3  ;  autre, 
§178,  ex.  5;  everybody  else  tous 
(toutes)  les  autres,  §  63,  ex.  3 ;  noth- 
ing else  rien  d'autre,  pas  autre 
chose,  §178,  r,Q;  something  else 
quelque  chose  d'autre,  autre  chose ; 
nowhere  else  nulle  part  ailleurs 

elsewhere  autre  part,  ailleurs 

employ  employer,  §  1 58 ;  se  servir  de 
(s'en  servir),  §  1 57, 1. 16 

empty  vide;  empty-handed  les  mains 
vijles,  §266,1.12 

enable  (to)  mettre  (qqn.)  ^  m€me  dc, 
permettre  [k  qqn.)  d« 
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enamel  email,  §  143,  «  {for pi.) 
encourage  (to)  encourager  (^),  §  160 
end  (I)  vb.  finir,  §  241,  ex.  i ;  achever, 

§i62,tf,  N 
end   (2)   noun  fin  /.,  §  52 ;   bout  w., 

§105,  1.8,  §201,1.3 
endeayor  (to)    essayer   (de),  §  1 58 ; 

tacher  (de) 
enemy  ennemi-e,  §  48, 1. 2,  §  349,  h 
England  Angleterre/.,  §  333,  ex.  5 
English    anglais-e,  §  49,  a,  R,  §  58, 

ex.2,  §73»N3 
Englishman  ^/r.  Anglais  (/.  Anglaise), 

§73'N3;  j^^  English 
engraying  gravure/. 
enjoy  jouir  de,  §  132,  d\  enjoy  oneself 

se  divertir,  §  132,  ^ 
enormous  enorme,  §  33, 1. 3 
enough  assez;  enough  money  e^rmoifey 

enough  assez  d'argent,  §49,^;  enough 

to  de  quoi,  §  140,  ex.  2  ;  enough  for 

...  to  assez  . . .  pour  que,  §  232,  ex.  3 
enter  entrer  (dans),  ^^i^  b 
enterprise  entreprise/.,  §  177 
enterprising  entreprenant-e,  §  448 
entertain  divertir,  §  132,  ^ 
entrust  (to)  confier  (a),  §  418 
errand  boy  {/am.)  saute-ruisseau  m.^ 

§3i4,«,ex.i 
error  erreur/.,  §486,^ 
escape,  haye  had  a  narrow  Tavoir 

echappe  {or  -ee)  belle 
especially  surtout 
esteem  (i)  vb.  estimer 
esteem  (2)  noun  estime/,  §  1 57, 1. 18 
etc.  etc.,  or  {occasionally)  et  caetera 
Europe  Europe/,  §  333,  §  335 
eren  adv.  meme,  §  52,  1.  3,  §  82,  N  i, 

§179,^1,  R;   not  even    meme  pas, 

§  95,  ex.  2  ;  even  though  (if)  quand 

m€me,  m6me  si,  §  97 ;  see  same 


evening  soir  »i.,  §  55,  ^,  N;  adv.  le 

soir,  §  70, 1. 1 
ever  jamais,  §373;  (a/woyj)  toujours, 

§  182,  <:,  I ;  hardly  ever  gufere,  ne  . . . 

guere,  §  372 
every  tout-e,  tous  (toutes)  les,  §  52, 

1-  3»  §  I70>  ex.  3,  §  182  ;  chaque,  §  63, 

ex.3 
everybody  tout  le  monde,  §  58,  ex.  3 ; 

tous,  toutes,  §  182,  N,  §  182,  c,  7 
everyone  See  everybody 
everything    tout,    §  44,  1. 10,    §  48, 

11. 4-5  ;  see  §  182,  r,  6 
everywhere  partout,  §  33, 1. 6 
evident  evident-e 
evidently  evidemment,  §  361 
exact  adj.  exact-e,  §  249, 1. 4 
example    exemple  m.\   for  example 

par  exemple 
excellent  brave,  §  96, 1. 21 ;  excellent-e 
except    excepte,   sauf,   si   ce   n'est, 

§368,/ 
excessive  excessi-f,  -ive,  §  96,  1.  17, 

§338,^, 
exchange  e  changer,  §  160 
excuse  (i)  vb.  excuser  (for  de) 
excuse  (2)  noun  excuse /".,  §  150,  ex.3 
exercise  noun  exercice  »i.,  §  157, 1.  27 
exist  exister,  §  55)  1. 9 
expect  attendre  (q(fn.),  s'attendre  ^, 

§  192,  §  233,  a     . 
explain  expliquer,  §  148,  ex.  2 
express  exprimer,  §  44, 1. 9 
exquisite  exquis-e,  §  143,^ 
extremely  extr^mement,  §  361 
eye  ceil  (//.  yeux),  §  143,  ^ 

fable  fable/.,  §  113, 1. 2 
face  visage  tn, 

fact  fait  [fe(t)]  «.,  §  157,  L  14;  note 
de  ce  que,  §  44, 1. 3 
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factory  usine/ 

fail  echouer  {aux.  avoir) ;  not  fail  to 

ne  pas  manquer  de 
faithful  fidele,  §55,<i,N2 
fall  tomber,  §  73,  ^ ;  sef  aaleep 
falae  faux,  fausse,  §  358,  A 
family  famille  [fami:j]/,  §66 
far  (from)  loin  (de),  §161, 1. 20;  far 

(better  eU.)  beaucoup  or  bien  (meil- 

leur  ac);  for  loin  que  see  §  234, 

ex.  3 
farmyard  bassc-cour/.,  §  1 13,  L  5 
faat  adv.  vite,  §  56 ;  rapidement 
fat  gras,  grasse,  §  338,  e 
fate  sort  m. 
fatlier  pere,  §  54^  ^ 
fault   [defect)  defaut  m.,  §  80,  ex.  2 ; 

{mistake^  q.v.)  fsLUtef 
fear  (i)  vd.  craindre  eU.,  §§  216-221 
fear  (2)  noun  peur/.,  crainteyC,  §  220 
Pebmary  fevrier,  §  327, « 
feel  sentir,  §  225,  d,  §  258,  d 
fellow,  good  brave  homme,  §  345 
f erocioaa  feroce,  §  1 1 3, 1. 7 
fetch  apporter,  §  201, 1. 2 ;  allcr  cher- 

cher,  §  250,  <i 
fetchiBg  coquette,  § 338, e 
few  peu  de  {seeUtUe) ;  a  few  quelques, 

1 63,  ex.  4 ;  quelques-uns  ^^quelques- 

uncs,  §  173,  ex.  4 
fewer  moins  de  {cf.  moins  nombreux) 
fewest  le  moins  de 
fiddle  vfi.  jouer  du  violon 
fifteen  quinze,  §  354 
fifth  cinquieme,  §  353 
fiftieth  cinquantieme,  §  353 
fifty-first  cinquante  et  uni^me,  §  353,  a 
figine  v^.  figurer,  §  113, 1. 15 
fill  remplir,  §  132,1/,  §  201, 1. 10 
find  trouver,  §43;  (leant)  s'apercc- 
voir,  p.  153. 11-111 


fine  *'fc*»M^    See  ffc^iwy 

finger  doigt  [dwa]  m^  §  329 

finish  finir,  §  106,  a,  §  132 ;  achever, 
§  162,  a^  N ;  finish  writing  finir  (ache- 
ver) d*eciire :  (to)  have  jnst  finished 
writing  venir  d*ecrire,  §  482,  a ;  see 
jost 

fire  (I)  v<^.  tirer,  §85,116 

fire  (2)  noMH  feu  m^  §  136,  ^ 

fireplace  cheminee/.,  §  44,  L  4 

first  adj.  or  prvH.  premier,  premiere, 
p.  70, II,  §  227,ir,  §  353, b,  §  355,  a-h ; 
at  first  d'abord 

fish  (I)  x^.  pecher  (^.  §88,  L8) 

fish  (2)  noun  poisson  m^  §88 ;  deaf  9A 
a  fish  sourd-e  comme  un  pot  [po](jpi.) 

fishing  noun  (la)  peche  (a  la  ligne) 

fire  cinq,  §  354,  e 

flnttering  a^^'.flatteur,  flatteuse,  §338,0 

flee  (from)  fuir,  §  52, 1. 13,  §  456 

floor  noun  etage  m.  \  see  gioond 

Florence  Florence/.,  §  3^5 

flower  noun  fleur/l 

fly  ( I)  t^.  voler,  §  96,  L 13 

fly  (2)  noun  mouche/1 

follow  suivre,  §  141,  N,  §  473 

food  nourriture/.,  §  41, 1. 2 

flMd  noun  sot,  sotte,  §  33S,  e 

foolish  sot,  sotte  {see  fool) 

foot  pied  [pje]  ».,  §  329 

for  ( I )  eonj.  car,  §  41,  L  5 

for  (2)  prep,  pour,  §4i>l*3>  §  "3. 1-6; 
{during  pendant,  §  65,  ex.  2  ;  de- 
puis  {i.g.  huit  jours),  §  192,  cf.  §  249, 
L  22  ;  finr  it  pour  9a  {or  possibly  lui 
in  personifications \  see  ^\  likewise 
mith  cDc,  elles.  eux) ;  pour  +  inf^ 
§  241,  exs.  7  and  8  {possibly  de, 
§  242,  ex.  5);  pour  que  +  subjunc- 
tive. §232,  exs.  3  and  4;  for  of  price 
§  328 ;  aste BK,  I  quant  4  moi,  je  or 
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moi,  je,  §  193,  IL  6-7 ;  send  for,  see 

send.   NoU  that  for  me,  for  you,  etc. 

often  require  Fr,  dative.,  §  295,^ 
forbid,  Heayen    ^  Dieu  ne  plaise, 

§  213,^;  note  defendre  (a  qqn.  de) 
force  (to)  forcer  (de  or  ^),  obliger  (de 

or\),  §96»l.i9»§247»/ 
foreign,  -er  Stranger,  etrangere,  §  74, 

ex.  2,  §  338,  a,  §  340 
foresee  pr^voir,  §  463,  a 
forget  (to)  oublier  (de),  §  418 
forgiye    pardonner   (qqch.    \   qqn.)? 

§244,  ex.7,  §295 
fork  (table-)  fourchette/. 
form  (i)  vb,  former,  §44,1.7 
form  (2)  noun  forme  /.,  §  48,  1. 10 

not  gpod  form,  §  27  5,  ex.  i 
former,  the  celui-14  (ceux-U  etc:) 
formerly  autrefois,  §  178,  c,  Q 
formidable  redoutable,  §  52, 1. 15 
forth,  come  sortir,  §  44, 1. 7 
fortunate  heureux,  heureuse 
fortunately  heureusement,  §  361 
fortune  fortune/. 
forty  quarante,  §  353,  §  381, 1. 20 
four  quatre,  §  353 
fourth  quatri^mc,  §  353,  §  355,  c 
foz  renard  m.,  §  1 13, 1. 10 
franc  franc  m,  {about  20  cents) 
France  France/,  §§  333,  335 
frank  franc,  franche,  §  338,  h 
frankly  franchement,  §  361 
free  (from)  vb.  delivrer  (de) 
free  adj.  libre,  §  51,  §  256,  ex.7 
freeze  geler,  §  162,  e,  §  302,  b  (4) 
French  fran9ais-e,  §  33,  §  49»  <^»  R»  §  85, 

1.2;  French  teacher  professeur  de 

frangais ;  see  mistake 
Frenchman  etc.  Fran9ais-e 
fresh  frais,  fratche,  §  338,  h 
friar  fr^re,  §  324 


Friday  vendredi  m.y  §  327,  e 
friend  ami  w.,  amie/.,  §  38,  §  54,  b 
friendly  amical  eic.^  §  338,  ^;  see  terms 

or  §  305,  c,  ex.  I 
frightfully    afifreusement,   §  361 ;    ^ 

faire  peur,  §253,  ex.3 
from  de,  §  44, 11. 3  and  6 ;  from  door  to 
door  de  ...  en,  §  266, 1. 3 ;  from  time 
to  time  de  . . .  en,  §  178, « ;  from  that 
day  depuis  ce  jour-la ;  ^  partir  de, 
§  66, 1. 1  ;  from  it  or  from  them,  of 
sexless  things^  en,  §  1 13, 1. 18,  §  304 ; 
fill  from  the  cask   remplir  au  ton- 
neau,  §  201, 1. 10 ;  take  from  a  drawer 
prendre  dans  un  tiroir ;  take  from  a 
table  prendre  sur  une  table;  from 
(off)    de    dessus ;    from   under    de 
dessous ;  from  me  etc.  commonly  ex- 
pressed by  Fr.  dative ^  §  295,  r 
front  of,  in  devant,  §  44, 1. 4 
frown  (at)  froncer  le  sourcil  (i,  or 
dative)^    §  329,  ex.  2    {usually   les 
sourcils) 
frying-pan  poele/,  §  88, 1. 12,  §490 
full  (of)  plein-e  (de),  §  52, 11.  i  and  14 
fun,  in  plaisamment,  §  361 ;  pour  rire 
funny  dr61e-s  after  nottn  ;  dr61e-s  de 
before    noun^   p.  301,  I,  4;    rigolo, 
§370,/N3 
furnish  (with)  meubler  (de),  of  houses 

etc.,  §  244,  ex.  2 
furniture  meubles  m.pl.\  a  piece  of 
furniture  un  meuble 

gain  gagner,  §  158,  §  253,  ex.  5 
game  jeu >/.,  §136,^ 
garden  jardin  m.,  §  201, 1.  5 
gather   r^unir,  §85,  1.8;   {meet)  se 

r^unir,  §  284,  a  {end) 
general,  in  en  general 
generally  le  plus  souvent ;  see  above 
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senilis  genie  ot^  §  155,  ez.7 

f  enUe  douz,  douce,  §  358,  k 

fentleiiuui  galant  homme,  §  345 ; 
{vaguely)  monsieur,  //.  messieurs, 
§  89,  exs.  3  and  4 

Gemuui  allemand-e,  §  49,  a,  R 

get  corresponds  to  many  different  Fr. 
vbs.:  obtenir,  §482,  recevoir,  §188, 
avoir,  §§  64,  425,  chercher,  §  49,  b, 
alter  chercher,  §  250,  a,  acheter, 
§  162,  e,  trouver,  §  43 ;  get  back 
(recovef)  recouvrer,  reprendre,  ra- 
voir  (inf,  only,  §  394,  N  4) ;  ^ 
causation :  faire,  §  244,  ex.  2,  per- 
suader qqn.  de,  obtenir  de  qqn.  de, 
§  251,  </;  expressing  changes  of  state 
or  of  place:  get  angry  s'emporter, 
se  mettre  en  colore ;  get  old  vieiiiir ; 
get  ready  (se)  preparer;  get  to 
arriver  4,  aller  4  (or  jusqu'^) ;  get 
away  (r^ussir  \)  s'en  aller,  (r^ussir 
^)  partir,  sVchapper,  s'enfuir  {see 
flee);  get  down  descendre;  get  home 
arriver  chez  soi  (moi  etc.),  rentrer ; 
get  in  (into)  entrer  (dans),  r^ussir 
k  (y)  entrer  {see  enter),  or  likewise 
•p^n^trer;  get  op  {rise)  se  lever, 
§  162,  a ;  note  get  along  without  se 
passer  de,  §319,  r 

gift  cadeau  m.,  §171 

girl  jeune  fille  {almost  always  with 
adj.  or  complement),  §  171 

give  donner  (qqch.  4  qqn.) ;  give  hack 
rendre,  §  190 ;  give  up  renoncer  4 

gUd    content-e,   §  215,  ex.  6,   §  256, 
ex.  9 ;  see  happy 

gUnce   at    {e.g.  a  book)   feuilleter, 
§  162,  </;  parcourir,  §  178,  ex.  13 

glass  verre  m.,  §  49,  b 

go  aller,-  §§73,  163;  go  away  s'en 
aller,    §  163,  a,  partir,    §  224 ;    go 


retoumer,  §  427,  b ;  go 
descendre,  §  427,  ^ ;  go  off  partir, 
§  427,  ^ ;  go  on  continuer  (i  or  de), 
§  247,  </;  go  oat  sortir,  §  73 ;  go 
with  accompagner  (qqn.) ;  who  goes 
there?  qui  vive  ?  §  85, 1. 14 ;  express- 
ing futurity  :  aller,  §  41, 1. 2,  §  250 

god  (God)  dieu  (Dieu),  §  44,  1.  3, 
§136,^,  §2I3,r 

gold  orm. 

good  bon,  bonne,  §48,  1.  i,  §348; 
compared,  §55,^;  a  good  man  un 
brave  homme,  §§  345,  348 ;  for  a 
good  while  depuis  longtemps,  §  192 ; 
a  good  deal  or  good  many  beaucoup 
(de) ;  good-hy  adieu  (nos  adieux) 
m.,  §  1 1 1,  ex.  2 ;  good-day  bonjour, 
§  55*  ^ ;  be  80  good  as  to  veuillez, 
§  202,  a,  e 

gossip  vb.  potiner,  §255,  ex.4;  ^3~ 
varder  {noun  bavardage  m.) 

gown  robe/.,  §  250,  ex.  5 

grammar  grammaire/.,  §§  15^^249 

grammatical  grammatical  etc.,  §  33, 

§338,^  1- 

granted !  soit  I  [swat],  §  213,  ^-,  ex.  8 
grateful  reconnaissant-e,  §  206,  b 
grave  adj.  grave 
great  grand-e,  §  52, 1. 13,  §  55,  Y-and 

Notes,  §  348 
greatly  bien,  beaucoup,  tr^s 
green  vert-e,  §  339,  a,  §  349*  c 
grenadier  grenadier,  §  85, 1. 9 
grossly  grossierement,  §  157, 1. 6  - 
ground  floor  rez-de-chaussee  m.,  §96, 

1. 10 
group  groupe  m.,  §  1 57, 1. 10 
grow  {in  size)  grandir,  §  33,  1.  2  ;  {be- 
come) devenir,  §  33, 1. 3  ;  /^.  prefers 
inclusive  vbs.:  grow  old  vieiiiir  ^/r.*, 
see  become  and  get 
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grudge,  bear  a  en  vouloir  (^  qqn.  de 

qqch.),  §  242,  ex.  3 
guess  (i)  vb.  deviner,  §  44, 1. 13 
guess  (2)  noun  conjecture/., §144,  ex. 5 
guide  g^ide  m. 

Hague,  the  la  Haye,  §  325 
half  moitie  /,  §  357 ;  demi-,  demie, 
§  356,  a-b^  §  357 ;  half  an  hour  une 
dcmi-heure;   adv.  half   i  demi,   a 
moitie ;  half  past  one  une  heure  et 
demie 
hall  [hallway)  corridor  m, 
hammer  vb.  marteler,  §  162,  ^ 
hand  main/.,  §  10 1, 1. 6,  §  330 ;  on  the 
other  hand  d*autre  part,  §  157, 1. 17 ; 
see  empty 
handkerchief  mouchoir  m. 
handle  7>b.  manier,  §  159,  <z,  §  418 
happen  arriver,  se  passer  (§427,  a), 
§§  83, 146 ;  he  happens  to  .  .  .  il  lui 
arrive  de  . . .,  §  255,  ^,  R;  he  happens 
to  have  il  se  trouve  avoir,  §  245, 
ex.  7;  happen  to  be  se  trouver,  §98, 
ex.  2 ;  if  he  happens  to  meet  si  par 
hasard  il  rencontre;  happen  what 
may  (whatever  happens)  advienne 
que  pourra,  §139 
hard  {not  soft)  adj.  dur-e;  {difficult)  dif- 
ficile, §44,  11. 12-13,  §  254, 1. 18 ;  adv. 
fort,  §  52, 1. 8 ;.  ferme,  §  362,  ex.  10 
hardly  {of  time)  \  peine,  §  106,  ex.  i 

(cf.  ex.3);  J<?^  guere,  §  372 
harm  nuire  (i),  §  289,  R,  §  459,  <f 
harness  vb.  atteler,  §  162,  ^ 
hasten  courir,  §  96, 1. 10,  §  437 
hat  chapeau  m.,%  136,  b,  §  329,  b,  N 
hateful  haissable,  §  52,  1.  9 ;  cf  hair, 

§132,^ 
have    avoir,  §  38,  a,  §  108 ;   as  aux. 
avoir  or  etre,  §§72-73»   109-112, 


427 ;  causally  faire,  §  161,  1.  21, 
§§  244,  277 ;  I  should  like  to  have 
him  say  je  voudrais  qu'il  dise ;  also 
laisser,  §  244,  a,  §  270,  b ;  of  obliga- 
tion (have  to)  avoir  a,  §  100 ;  devoir, 
§187;  falloir,  §  221,  ex.  I,  §470 

Havre  le  Havre,  §  25,  <:,  §  325 

he  il,  §  43 ;  lui,  §  1 22,  ex.  2,  §§  278,  291 ; 
elle  [la  sentinelle],  §85,  1. 16;  ce, 
§  74,  ex.  I ;  he  who  celui  qui,  §  82 

head  t^e/.,  §  52,  l.ii,  §329 

headache,  have  a  avoir  mal  \  la  tete 
tn.',  p.  294,  III,  18 

hear  entendre,  §96, 11. 8  and  13,  §  244, 
§  270 ;  hear  [said]  entendre  dire ; 
hear  of  entendre  parler  de,  §  244, 
ex.  6 ;  {listen)  ecouter ;  see  §  445 

heart  coeur  m.y  §  295,  ex.  1 1 

hearthstone  dalle/.,  §  44, 1. 4 

heat  chaleur/.,  §  265,  ex.  14 

heaven  ciel  m.\  pi.  cieux,  §  143,  ^ ; 
see  sky ;  see  forbid 

help  vb.  aider  (qqn.  a  +  inf.) 

henhouse  poulailler  m.^  §  1 13)  1. 1 1 

Heniy  Henri 

her  ( I )  adj.  son,  sa,  ses,  §  54 ;  lui  .  .  . 
le  (la,  les)  §  295,  d,h\\t,  etc.,  §§  329- 
330 ;  see  his  adj. 

her  (2)  pron.  la,  lui,  §  43 ;  elle,  §§  278- 
297  ;  see  him 

here  ici,  §  80 ;  sometimes  la,  p.  82 ;  here 
is  (are)  voici,  §  54,  b,  §  203 

hero  h^ros  m.,  §  i7>  §  37.  * 

herring  hareng  m.,  §  45 

hers  pron.  le  sien  etc.,  §  57  ;  of  hers  \ 
elle,  §  297  ;  see  hiBprvn. 

herself  se,  §  43,  a ;  elle  or  elle-m^me, 
§§  278,  287  ;  see  himself 

hesitate  (to)  hesiter  {k) :  j*h^site 

hide  (from)  cacher  {k),  se  cacher; 
dissimuler,  §  70, 1. 8,  §  254, 1. 1 1 
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high    adj.  haut-e;    high   time    grand 

temps,  §  302,^  (2) ;  adv.  haut,  §  193,  7 
him   le,  lui,  §  43 ;  la,  §  85,  1.  23 ;  see 

also  §§  278-301  and  Yitx pron. 
himself  se,   §  43,  ^ ;   lui,   lui-m€me, 

§§  278-283,    285,    287-288,   292,  c, 

§§  298-302  ;  see  herself 
his  adj.  son,  sa,  ses,  §  54 ;  lui  ...  le 

etc.<t  §  295,  d,/yh'y  see  her  adj. 
his  pron.  le  sien  etcy  §  57 ;  of  his  i 

lui,  §  297  ;  see  herli 
history  histoire/.,  §  333,  exs.  4 
hit  vb.  frapper ;  see  by 
hold  vb.  tenir,  §  482  ;  hold  out  {extend) 

tendre  {k  qqn.),  §  41, 1. 1,  §  445 
home,  at  chez  moi  (toi  etc.)\  return 

(^rcome)  home  rentrer,  revenir  (chez 

soi,  chez  lui,  etc.) 
hope  (i)  vb.  esp^rer,  §162,/,  §246, 

ex.  I 
hope  (2)  noun  espoir  w.,  §  170,  exs.  7 

andS;  esperance/. 
horse  cheval  m.\  pi.  chevaux,  §  52, 1. 5 
hospital  h6pital  m. ;  //.  h6pitaux 
hostile   hostile,  §  48,  1. 7,  §  52,  1: 1 5, 

§296,^ 
hot    chaud-e,   §  44,  1.  5  ;  bo  hot   (of 

weather^  faire  chaud,  §  302,  ^(4) 
hotel  hdtel  m.,  §  45 
hour    heure  /.,  §  34,  §  182,  c,  2  ;  cf. 

§  328,  ^§  356,^ 
house   maison  /.,  §  48,  1. 10 ;   at  my 

house  chez  moi  (so  chez  toi  etc.) 
how   comment,  §  58,  ex.  4,  §  1 56,  2  ; 

comme,   §193,  1.  29 ;    que,    §154, 

exs.  2  and  4^  how  much,  how  many 
.  combilin  (de),  §  156,  §  268,  b 
however  cependant,  §  294,  pourtant ; 

{in  whatever  way)  de  quelque  fa9on 
•  que  +  subjunctive ;   however  +  culj. 

oradv.y  §  228,  <:,^ 


hugely  enormement,  §  361 
hundred  cent,  §  85, 1. 1,  §  328,  N 
hungry;^  be  (so,  very,  too)  avair  {sU 

trhsy  trop)  faim,  §  320 
hurry  vb.  courir ;  see  hasten 
hurt    vb.   faire    (du)    mal    (a  qqn.), 

blesser ;  see  harm 

I   je,  §  38,  tf,  §  42 ;  moi,  §  33,  1-  4  ;  I 
alone  moi  seul  je,  §  48,  1. 4  {cf.  moi 
seule  peux,  §  290,  ex.  5) ;   see  also 
§§  278-281,  285,  287,  290-291,  293 
idea  idee/.,  §  55,  L  6,  §  312,  a,  ex.  6 
idle,  stand  chomer,  §  266,  N  7 
if   si   (s'il-s;  otherwise  si),  §41,  1. 4, 

§  95» '^■^t  §  235 
ill  (I)  adj.  malade,  §  89,  ex.  i,  §  345 
ill  (2)  adv.  mal,  §  56,  N,  §  85, 1. 6 
imaginable  imaginable ;  cf.  §  55,  N  i 
imagine  imaginer,  s'imaginer  (que) 
imitate  imiter,  §151 
impolite  impoli-e,  §  255,  ex,  2 
impossible  impossible 
impression  impression/.,  §  268,  R 
in  (i)  prep,  dans,  §44,1. 2,  §322,^;  en, 
§  33»  1-  2»  §  52»  H-  7  find  9,  §  85, 1. 1, 
§  157,  1.1,  §321 ;  de  (cette  fa9on), 
§  1 29 ;  (sept  heures)  du  matin,  p.  69, 
I ;  the  best  in  the  world  le  meilleur 
du  monde ;  a  mistake  in  une  faute 
de,  §  1 57, 1. 19 ;  a  lesson  in  une  le9on 
de;  meddle  in   se  mdler  de;  note 
au  milieu,  §  48, 1.  5  ;  before  names  of 
townsy  usually  ^  (^  Paris),  unless 
emphatically    within    (courir    dans 
Paris) ;  before  naihes  of  countries  en, 
dans,    \,    §§  332-337;    of  houses, 
streets^  fields,  water,  air,  receptacles, 
etc.,  usually   dans,   or  en  without 
article ;  of  parts  of  the  body,  commonly 
4  (mal  ^  la  t^te  headache)  ;^^0fy 
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moi  etc,j  usually  en ;  of  periods,  dans, 
en,  or  no  prep.,  §  85,  1. 1,  §  327  ;  of 
time  consumed  by  an  act,  en  (vieillir 
en  un  jour,  §  427,  d,  ex.  8) ;  of  time 
preceding  an  act,  dans  (je  pars  dans 
deux  jours  I  leave  in  two  days) ;  of 
styles,  ^  (^  Tanglaise,  §331);  in  it 
€r  in  them,  of  sexless  things,  usually 
y,  §113,  1.2,  §284,^  §304,.^r  14 
dedans,  §  282,  R 

in  (2)  (at  home)  adv.  chez  moi  (toi 
etc.) 

inaccnrate  fauti-f,  -ve,  §  157, 1. 7 

incline  s'incliner,  §  142;  feel  inclined 
to  avoir  envie  de 

increase  vb.  augmenter 

indebted  for,  be  devoir  a  qqn.  de, 
§i87,tf,  §247,^ 

indlBpensable  indispensable 

indiyidnal  noun  {fam.)  individu  m. 

infinitive  infinitif  m.^%  239 

inform  (about)  renseigner  (sur) 

inseniona  ing^nieu-x,  -se,  §  338,  c 

inn  auberge/. 

innocent  innocent-e,  §  1 13, 1. 17 

insist  (on)  insister  (pour  +  inf.  or 
pour  que  +  subjunctive),  §  258,  ^ 

instant  tliat,  the  d^s  que,  aussit6t 
que,  §  1 05 ;  au  moment  oil,  §  95,  ex.  3 ; 
see  soon 

instead  of  au  lieu  de  +  obj.  or  au  lieu 
que  +  subjunctive,  §  234,  ex.  4 

instruction  enseignement  m.,  %\  57, 

1.13 
instrument  instrument  m.,  §  157, 1. 15 
intelligent  intelligent-e,  §  96, 1. 1 5 
intend  (to)  compter,  §  246,  ex.  4 ;  se 

proposer  (de) 
interest  vb,  interesser,  §  90,  §  157, 1.4, 

§215,  ex.2 
interesting  int^ressant-e 


into  dans,  §41,1.3;  en  (traduire  en 
fran9ais  translate  into  Fr.,  aller  en 
France  go  to  F.),  §  335  5  ^  (reau), 
§  88, 1. 6 ;  into  it  or  into  them  [of  sex- 
less things)  y,  §  304,  or  li  dedans, 
§  282,  R 
invariable  invariable,  §121 
invitation  (to)  inviution  (4)/. 
invite  (to)  inviter  (4) 
involve  See  s'agir,  §  132,  </ 
issue  vb.  sortir;  cf.  8tre  issu-e,  §  141 
it  il,  §  44, 1. 1 2,  §§  255,  303 ;  elle,  §  39 ; 
le,  la,  §43;   ce,  §41,  1.  3,  §  50,  ^ 
§  70, 1. 2,  §  74,  exs.  I  and  2,  §§  76-78 ; 
celk,  9a,  §§79-81 ;  find  it  difficult  to 
trouver  difficile  de ;  for  in  it,  for  it, 
about  it,  etc.  (of  sexless  things)  see  in, 
for,  about,  etc.,  also  §  282,  §  284,  b~c, 
also  y  and  en,  also  itself   . 
Italian  italien-ne,  §  49,  a,  R 
Italy  Italic/.,  §85,  N^§ 333 
its  adj.  son,  sa,  ses,  §  54 ;  en,  §  309 
itself  se,  §  43,  <z ;  after  preps.,  ofindef. 
things,  sometimes  soi  or  soi-m8me ; 
of   specific    things,    sometimes    lui- 
m8me  or  elle-m#me,  §  179,  a,  §  287  ; 
see  it 

January  Janvier  m.,  §327,  a 
Japan  Japon  m.,  §  334,  ex.  2,  §  337 
jaunt  petite  excursion/,  (faire) 
jealous  jalou-x,  -se,  §  338,  c 
jewel  bijou  w.,  §  136,  ^ 
John  Jean,  §  30,  a 
Jourdain  Jourdain,  §  381 
journey  voyage  m.,  §  337,  III 
joy  joie/.,  §70,1.3 
July  juilletw.,  §327,^ 
June  juin  m.,  §327,  a 
just,  have  venir  de,  §251,^:,  §482,  R; 
ne  faire  que  de,  §  247,  / ;  cf.  §  400,  a 
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(il  sort  k  rinstant) ;  just  it  cela 
m^me,  §179,  a,  R;*  just  now  a 
rheure  qu'il  dst;  jost  a  bit  tant 
soit  pcu,  §  229,  Q ;  just  to  +  in/. 
ricn  qu%  §  253,  ex.  6  (cf.  §  374,  ^) 

keen  to,  be  il  +  tarder  ^,  §  255,  R 
keep  garder ;  keep  from  empecher  de ; 

keep . . .  warm  tenir  chaud  ^»  §44, 1. 1 
kiU  tucr,  §85,1.19,  §159,^ 
kind  (i)  adj.  aimable,  obligeant-e,  gen- 

tiHe,  bon-ne,  §  296,  d 
kind  (2)  noun   genre  m.^  esp^ce  y*., 

§182,^ 
king  roi,  §161,1.3 
kitten  petit-e  chat-te ;  her  kittens  ses 

petits,  §  340 
knell  glas  m.,  §  266, 1. 9 
knife  couteau  m.;  {pen-)  canif  m. 
knock  (at)  f rapper  (k),  §  238,  ex.  4 
know  savoir,  §95,  exs.  4  and  5,  §  161, 

1.  II,   §223,  ex.  I,   §469;    ne   pas 

ignorer,  §  223,  ex.  3  ;  connaitre  {not 

used  with  conj.  que),  §  460 
knowledge  connaissance/.,  §  1 57, 1. 13 

labor  travail  »i.,  §  143,^  {for pi.) 

ladder  ^chelle/.,  §85,1. 12 

lady   dame,  §  74,  ex.  i ;   young  lady 

jeune  fUle ;  see  girl 
land  terre/.;  {country)  pays  m. 
language    {specif.)   langue  /.,  §157, 

1.15;  {speecA)  langage  /».,  §157,  or 

les  Ungues 
large  grand-e  {see  big),  gros-se,  §  348  ; 

see  become 
laat  dernier,  demi^re,p.70,  II,§  227,<z, 

§253,  ex.9,  §327,^,  §355,^ 
late  adv.  tard,  §  63,  ex.  4 
Latin  noun  latin  m.,  §  49,  a,  R 
latter,  the  celui-ci ;  see  former 


laud  vanter,  §  113, 1. 12 
laugh  (at)  rire  (de),  §  141,  N 
law  loiy.,  §  176,  ex.  i 
lawsuit  proems  i».,  §  236 
lawyer  avocat  m.j  §  193, 1. 10 
lay  mettre  (§  447),  poser,  coucher 
laasy  paresseu-x,  -se,  §  338,  c 
lead  vd.  mener,  §162,  a;  conduire, 

§459;  lead  {influence)  to  amener 

^,  porter  4 
leaf  {of  trees  etc.)  feuille/. 
leap-year  ann^e  bissextile/. 
learn  (to)  apprendre  (^),  §  60,  N  2 ; 

savoir,  §  463 
leamM  adj.  enidit-e,  bien  instruit-e, 

savant-e  (§  260,  b) 
least    moindre  adj.^   §  55,  b,  R ;  (le) 

moins  adv.  and  pron.^  §55>«>  §56, 

§  227,  ex.  3 ;  at  least  du  moins  or 

au  moins,  §  1 57, 1.  i ;  see  less 
leave  (i)    vb.  {go  away)  partir,  s'en 

aller ;  tr.  quitter,  §  66, 1. 7,  or  laisser; 

be    left    {as    a    remnant)     rester, 

§146,  R,  §375' ex- 7 
leare  (2)  noun  conge  m.f  §320 
left  ( I )  /./.    See  leave  ( i ) 
left  (2)  adj.  gauche,  §  344,  Q 
leg  jambe/,  §  329 
lend  preter,  §  295,  ex.  i 
less  moins  (de),  §44,  1.8,  §§55-56; 

the  less  .  .  .  the  less  moins  .  .  . 

moins,  §  56,  ^268,  c ;  moindre  adj., 

§55,  ^,  R;  see  least 
lesson  le9on/,  §  225,  ^,  §  362,  ex.  10 
lest  de  peur  que  .  .  .  (ne),  §  220 
let  laisser,  §  244,  ex.  4,  and  §  244,  a, 

§  270,  b ;   permettre   {k   qqn.  de) ; 

for  let  hortativey  see  §§  194-196 
letter  lettre/. 
liberty  liberty/. 
library  biblioth^que/. 
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lie  (i)   {tell  lies)  mentir,  §78,  ex.3, 

§225,^ 
lie  (2)   {recline)   etre  couch^-e,  §44, 

1.2;  cf.  g^sir,  §481 
life  vie/.,  §  52, 1. 1 
lightning  foudre/.;  cf.  §  302,  b  (4) 
like  ( I )   vb.  aimer,  §  52,  1. 1 2,  §  247,  a ; 
vouloir,  §^ 1 01,  §  166,  ^  §  238,  ex.  i ; 
cf.  plaire  (i),  §  86,  b^  ex.  2 
like  (2)   prep.^  adv.<,  or  adj.  comme, 
§  96, 1.  20,  pareil-le  a,  §  352, 1. 10 ;  en, 
§312,^;  tel-le  que,  §  181,  ex.  4;  like 
.  .  .  Uke  telle  .  .  .  tel-le,  §  181, ex.  2 ; 
be  (<7r  look)  like  ressembler  (i),  §  156 
likewise  aussi,  egalement 
limit  vb.  borner,  §  254, 1.39 
lion  lion  m.,  §113,1.11;  cf.  §418 
listen  (to)  ecouter  {no  4),  §  61,  a 
little  (i)  adj.  petit-e,  §  55,  ^  R,  §  348 
little   (2)    adv.  peu  (de),  §  49,  ^ ;  a 
little  un  peu  (de),  §  254, 1. 40;  little 
by  little  peu  k  peu 
live  vivre,  §  140,  ex.  2,  §  477 ;  live  on 
{food)  se  nourrir  de,  §132,^;  live 
in  {or  at)  habiter,  §  66, 1. 9 
loaf  vb.  flaner,  §247,^4 
lobster  homard  m.,%  38,  a 
logical  iogique,  §  155,  ex.4 
London  Londres  ffi.,  §  163,/^ 
long  (i)  adj.  long,  longue,  §  338,  h, 

§  348 ;  see  long  (2) 
long  (2)  adv.  longtemps,  depuis  long- 
temps,  §192  ;  as  {or  so)  long  as  tant 
que,  §  86,  ex.  2,  §  193, 1. 26;  no  longer 
ne  (...)  plus,  §  375 ;  how  long  com- 
bien  de  temps,  §  161, 1. 13 
look  (i)  z'^.  regarder ;  look  as  if  avoir 
Tair  de,  cf.  look  (2) ;  look  at  regar- 
der ;  look  for  chercher 
look    (2)   noun  air  m.^  §256,  ex.3, 
§350,*;  seeViOk  (i) 


lose  perdre,  §  95,  ex.  3,  §  191 

lot,  a  {fam.)  un  tas  (de) 

loud  adv.  haut,  §  362,  ex.  i ;  fort,  §  52, 

1.8,  §362,  ex.  3 
love  (i)  vb.  aimer,  §  49,  a,  §  417 
love  (2)  noun  amour  »i.,  §  49,  *,  R 
low   (i)    adj.  bas,   basse,  §113,  1.  5, 

§  349»  ^»  §  350*  ^'*  ^''  *<«•« 
low  (2)  adv.  bas,  §  362,  ex.  i 
luck  chance/.,  §  65,  ex.  3 ;  veine/.,  §  193 
luckily  heureusement,  §  361 
lucky,  be  avoir  de  la  chance 
lunch  (1)  vb.  dejeuner,  §  105, 1. 5 
lunch  (2)  noun  dejeuner  m. 
luncheon  See  lunch  (2) 

madam  madame,  §  1 55,  ex.  8,  §  324,  R 
magnificent  magnifique 
maid,  old  vieille  fille,  §  348,  R 
make    faire,  §  478,  §  244,  §  270,  a ; 
{force  to)  forcer  a  {or  de),  §  247,/; 
{cause  to  be)  rendre,  §  190 ;  make  use 
of  se  servir  de,  §  225,  ^ ;  make  money 
gagner  {or fam.  faire)  de  I'argent 
malicious  m^chaht-e,  §  1 13, 1. 10 
man  homme,  §  34,  §  253,  ex.  12 
manage  to  trouver  moyen  de,  §  31 2,  a 
manner  fa9on/.,  §  231,  N  i 
many  beaucoup  (de),  §  44, 1. 1 2;  (many 
animals  are   il  y  a  beaucoup  d^ani- 
maux  qui . . . ;)  bien  des,  §  178,  ^,  N ; 
so  many  tant  de,  §  49,  ^ ;  (so  many 
things   happen    il    arrive    tant    de 
choses) ;  as  many  as  autant  que ;  how 
many   combien  de,  §  1 56,  que  de, 
§  268,  b ;  many  and  many  a  maint-e 
et  maint-e,  §  177,  a  ;  see  much 
March  mars  m.,  §  327,  a 
marry  ^pouser,  §  100 
mass  {ceremony)  messe/.,  §  322,  a 
master  maStre  m.,  §  41, 1. 1,  §  381 
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matter,   no    n*importe,   §  155,  c,  R; 
what  matter  qu'importe,  §  153;  busi- 
ness matters  des  affaires/. T  be  the 
matter  y  avoir,  §  302,  h  (5) 
may  {cmd  might),  §98,  ex.  i;  pou- 
voir,  §  165,  §  202,  b ;  it  may  be  that 
il  se  peut  que,   §  229,  by  Q  {end) ; 
may  (might)  as  well  autant  vaut  etc.^ 
§  245,  ex.9;  see  might 
May  mai  »i.,  §  327,  a 
maybe  peut-etre  {see  perhaps) 
me  me,  moi,  §4i»1.6,  §§43,  i97-i98» 

201,  261, 1  b,  §§  292,  298 
meal  repas  «.,  §  52, 1. 3,  §  143,^ 
mean  vb.  vouloir  dire,  §  249, 1.  5 
meaning  sens  m.y  §  44, 11.8  and  11 
meaningless  vain-e,  §  44, 1. 12 
means  moyen  m.  {see  manage) 
meddle  in  se  mSler  de,  §  162,^ 
meet  rencontrer  (§90),  faire  la  con- 
naissance  de ;  tntr.  se  reunir,  §  284, 
a ;  be  met  {encountered)  se  trouver, 
se  rencontrer 
meeting  reunion/. ;  but  see  §  284,  a 
mention  it,  don't  ii  n*y  a  pas  de  quoi, 

§140,  ex.3 
merciful  clement-e,  §  1 13, 1. 13 
merely  See  only  (2) 
message  dep6che/. 
method  m^thode/.,  §  181,  ex.  i 
Mexico  (le)  Mexique,  §  337, 1. 1 1 
midnight  minuit  m.  {see  noon) 
midst  milieu  m.,  §  48, 1.  5 
might  vb.  expressed  by  E  fornix  §  95, 
ex.  2  ;  see  may 
'  inind  (i)  vb.  faire  attention  (4),  §  253, 
ex.  8 ;  never  mind   n'importe  or  9a 
ne  fait  rien 
mind  (2)  noun  esprit  fw.,  §  161, 1. 17 
mine  le  mien  etc.^  §  57  ;  i  moi,  §  297  ; 
see  belong 


minute  minute/.,  §  182,  c,  3,  §  356,  b 
misery  mis^re/  (cf.  §  70, 1. 1 1 ) 
miss  vb.  manquer,  §  85, 11. 22-23 
mistake  (in)  faute  (de)/.,  §  157, 1. 19,' 

erreur/. 
mister  [Mr.]  monsieur  [M.],  §33,  Nd^ 

§146,^ 
misunderstand  mal  comprendre 
misunderstanding    malentendu    m., 

§272 
modem  moderne,  §§  325,  344 
modify  modifier,  §418 
Moli^re  Moli^re,  §  25,  dy  §  381 
moment  moment  m.,  §  95,  ex.  3 ;  every 

moment  (instant)  adv.y  §  52, 1. 3 
Monday  lundi  m.,  §  327,  e 
money  argent  fn.y%  49,  b 
month  mois  m.,  §  143,  <:,  §  327,  a 
more  plus  (de),  §  49,  by  §  375 ;  davan- 
tage,  §  102  {end)y  §  375,  «,  N  2 ;  the 
more  .  .  .  the  more  plus  .  .  .  plus, 
§  56,  §  26S,  c ;  one  more  un  (une)  de 
plus;    six   years   more    six   autres 
annees,  §  178,  ^;  see  most 
morning  matin  m,,  p.  69, 1,  §  327,// 
most  le  plus  (de)  etc.y  §§  55-56 ;  le 
mieux  (aimer  le  mieux) ;  la  plupart, 
§55»li»§3i9»^;  J// more 
mother  m^re/.,  §  38,  a 
mother-in-law  belle-m^re,  §  348,  a 
motor-car  automobile/., 'auto'/, 
mouse  souris/.,  §  1 13, 1. 4 
mouth  bouche/.,  §  44, 1. 6,  §  329 
mouthful  bouch^e/.,  §  88, 1.  5 
more  vb.  ^mouvoir  (/^.)»  §  168,  a 
movement  mouvement  w.,  §  70, 1. 6 
much  beaucoup  (de),  bien  du  etc.)  yery 
much  alone  bien  seul-e;  much  less 
bien  {or  beaucoup)  moins,  §  44, 1. 8 ; 
as  much  as  autant  (de  . . .)  que,  §  96, 
}.  23 ;  how  much  {or  many)  que  de, 
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§  154,  ex.  4 ;  combien  (de),  §  1 56,  i ; 

flomoch  tant  (de),  tellement;  much 
•(/■»  some  negations)  grand'  chose, 

§312,  ^,   §370,   ex.  15;    never  say 

tr^s  beaucoup  for  very  much ;   see 

many 
music  musique/.,  §  362,  ex.  10 
musical  (instrument)  (instrument)  de 

musique ;  see  music 
must   falloir  (impers.),  §  470,  b  {with 

subjunctive),  §  222,  (with  inf.),  §  52, 

1.2,  §245,/!^;  devoir,  §187 
my  mon,  ma,  mes,  §  54 ;  me  [dat.), 

§  29s,  r/,  h,  §§  329-330 ;  a  moi,  §  297 
myself  me,  §43,0;  moi,  moi-m6me, 

§§  278,  283,  287 ;  hy  myself  h.  moi 

seul-e,  §88,11.8-9 

naiye  {guileless)  naif,  naive 

name  nom  m.,  §  155,  ex.  i;  my  name 

is  .  .  .  je  m'appelle  .  .  .  ,  §  162,  c 
narrow  etroit-e ;  see  escape 
nasal  nasal-e,  §  338,^,  N 
natural  naturel-le,  §  338,  e 
naughty  m^chant-e,  §  1 13, 1. 10 
near  pr^s  de  {in  some  cases,  pres) 
nearly  presque,  h.  peu  pres 
necessary   necessaire,  §44,1.13;  see 

must 
need  vb.  avoir  besoin  de,  §  102,  ex.  2 ; 

{impers.)  falloir,  §  178,  ex.  15 
neither  (i)  conj.  ni,  §  377 
neither  (2)  pron.  ni  Tun  (I'une)  ni 

Tautre,  §  377,  N  i,  §  381,  N  2 
Nero  N^ron,  §  25,  ^  §  486 
nerrous  nerveu-x,  -se,  §  238,  ex.  4 
nest  nid  m.,  p.  109,  V,  §  201, 1. 6 
net  filet  m.,  §  88, 1. 3 
neyer  jamais,  p.  70,  III,  §373 
new  Tieuf ,  neuve,  §  2  50,  ex.  5 ;  nou- 

vcauif^^.,  §325,  §338,/ 


New  Orleans  la  Nouvelle-Orleans, 

§325 
newspaper  journal  m.,  §  136,  a 
next  prochain-e,  §  327,  ^ 
nice  gentil-le,  §  338,/,  §  256,  R,  4 
night  nuit/.,  §  182,  c,  2,  §  327,  d 
nine  neuf,  §  354,  b,  h 
nineteen  dix-neuf,  §  354,  b,  §  66, 1. 3 
ninth  {title)  neuf  (IX),  §  355,  c 
no  ( I )  Engl.  adj.  ne  .  .  .  pas,  §  53,  N  2, 
§§90»  370;  aucun-e,  §  170,  a-e,  §  178, 
ex.  5;   nul-le,  §  184;  for  no  one  see 
nobody 
no  (2)  Engl.  adv.  non  {cf  oui  and  si), 
§§  90,  366 ;  no  more,  no  longer  ne  . . . 
plus,  §375 
nobleman  gentilhomme,  §  348,  a 
nobody   personne,  §§90,  186,  374,^, 

§376;  see  no  {\)  r 

noise  bruit  m.,  §  44,  l.'i2 
nominatiye  cassujetx^.,  nominatif  m. 
none   aucun-e,  §  1 70,  ^ ;  ne  .  .  .  pas 

{with  en) ;  see  no  (i)  and  any. 
nook  and  comer,  every  tous  les  coins 

et  recoins,  §  307,  e,  ex.  2 
noon  midi  m.,  §  63,  ex.  5,  §  356,  ^ 
nor  ni,  §  377  ;  see  neither  (i) 
Normandy  Normandie/,  §§  333,  335 
north  nord  m.  (I'Am^rique  du  Nord) 
not  (don't,  isn't,  etc.)  ne  .  .  .  pas  etc., 
ne  .  .  .  point  etc.,  §52,1.12,  §§90, 
370-37 1 »  366-381  ;  non  pas  or  pas, 
§  366,  c-h ;  not  I  moi  non,  §  33,  1.  4, 
or  pas  moi,  §366,^;  not  very  peu, 
§  56)  §  366,  ^;  not  BO  ...  as  moins 
.  .  .  que,  §  56,  N ;  not  one  pas  un-e 
(ne),  §311;  not  everybody  .  .  .   ce 
n'est  pas  tout  le  monde  qui ;  on  ne 
or  pas  alone,  see  §§  368-370 
note  vb.  noter ;  note  and  record  {ascer- 
tain) constater,  §  157, 1.  5 
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nothing  rien,  §  374 ;  nothing  else  pas 
autre  chose,  §  370,  /,  N  2,  or  rien 
d'autre ;  see  else 

notice  vb.  s'apercevoir  (de  or  que), 
p.  153,  II-III ;  remarquer,  §  85, 1. 6 

noun  nom  tn. 

norel  (by)  roman  (de)  m. 

novelty  nouveaut^/ 

now  maintenant ;  see  also  just 

nowhere  nuUe  part,  §  184 

number    nombre  m.,  §312,  d;,  ex.  2, 

§359 
numerous  nombreu-x,  -se,  §  338,  c 

obey  ob^ir  (k),  §  132,  </ 

object  noun  objet  m.^  §  I57>  !•  12 

oblige  (to)  obliger  (i,  de),  §  247,/ 

obliging  aimable 

observe  observer 

occasion  occasion/.,  §177 

occur  arriver,  se  passer,  §  146;  venir 
k  Tesprit,  §  295,  ex.  1 5 

O'clock  heure-s/.,  §  356,  b 

of  de  (du  etc),  §§45,  318-319,  323, 
332-333»  335 ;  0*  »*»  ^  them  {impers.) 
en,  §  284,  c,  §  304 ;  de  lui,  d*elle-s, 
d'eux  usually  apply  to  persons ;  en 
must  sometimes  be  omitted:  most  of 
them  speak  to  him  la  plupart  lui 
parlent;  note  quelques-uns  d'entre 
nous  (vous  etc.)  some  of  us  (you  etc.) ; 
of  +  vb.  de  +  inf.,  §  241,  ex.  5; 
think  of  penser  h.  {or  de),  see  think 
and  cf.  songer  ^,  §  96, 1.  22  ;  August 
19  le  dix-neuf  aoiit,  §  355,  ^;  nice  of 
you  gentil  k  vous,  §  256,  R  4 ;  of  mine 
k  moi,  of  John's  \  Jean,  §  297  ;  all  of 
us  nous  tous  {see  all) 

off  adv.  en  (s*en  aller) ;  carry  off  em- 
porter;  a  day  off  un  jour  libre, 
§  340,  N ;  off  prep,  de  (Fr.  has  no 


true  equivalent  of  off ;  see  of    and 
from) 

offer  (to)  offrir  (de  +  inf.),  §  440  ;  ^/. 
oflfrir  que,  §  215,  ex.7 

often  souvent,  §  56 ;  how  often  com- 
bien  (possibly  que)  de  fois ;  see  how 

oh  oh,  6  (p.  330,  II),  ah  (p.  138,  II) 

old  vieux,  vieil,  vieiile,  §  338,/,  §  348, 
R ;  ancien-ne,  §  338,  e ;  how  old  quel 
^g6»  §  1 50,  ex.  I ;  be  .  .  .  years  old 
avoir  .  .  .  ans,  §  66, 1. 3 

on  sur,  §  33, 1. 4,  §  52, 1. 10;  on  Monday 
(le)  lundi,  §  327,  / ;  on  all  sides  de 
toutes  parts,  §  70, 11. 4-5  (so  de  ce 
cote  on  this  side) ;  on  it  (on  them, 
impers.)  U-dessus,  §  282,  R,  §304; 
on  — ing  en  — ant,  §  33, 1.  2 ;  §§  261- 
262 

once  unefois;  at  once  (forthwith)  tout 
de  suite;  at  once  (simultaneously) 
en  m€me  temps 

one  (i)  num.  adj.  or pron.  un,  une, 
§§  3"»  353-355 ;  Pa««  «»•  page  un, 
§355»  ^;  one  of  them  un  (or  Tun) 
d'eux,  une  d'elles  etc.,  §  85, 1. 10 ;  one 
or  the  other,  one  of  the  two.  Tun 
(I'une)  ou  Tautre,  §381,1.6;  one 
thing  .  .  .  another  autre  chose  .  .  . 
autre  chose,  §  178,  ex.8;y5;rone  an- 
other see  another  and  each ;  one  and 
the  same  un-e  seul-e  et  m€me,  §  179, 
ex.  3 ;  the  (this,  that)  one,  the  ones 
celui,  celui-ci,  etc.,  §  82,  §  122,  ex.2, 
§  1 57»  '•  7»  §  183 ;  good  ones  de  bons, 
de  bonnes,  §  340,  a  (cf.  §  180) 

one  (2)  indef.  pers.  pron.  on,  §  43, 
§284,^,  §305 

one's  son,  sa,  ses,  §  305 ;  one's  own  le 
sien  etc.,  §§  57,  305 

oneself  se,  §  43,  a-b ;  soi,  soi-mlme, 
§284,  a 
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only  (i)  Engl.  adj.  seul-e,  §  157, 1.  24, 

§227,tf 

only    (2)    Engl.  adv.  seulement;  ne 
. .  .  que,  §  88, 11. 4-5,  §  378 ;  ne  faire 
que  +  vb.,  §  246,  ex.  8 ;  only  I  moi 
seul  je,  §  48, 1. 4,  only  I  (I  alone)  can 
moi  seule  peux,  §  290,  ex.  5,  il  n*y  a 
que  moi  qui,  §  227.,  N  2 ;  only  the 
French  les  Fran9ais  seuls  or  seuls 
les  Fran9ais 
open  ( I )  vb.  ouvrir,  §  440 
oi^n  (2)  adj.  ouvert-e,  §  349,/,  §  364,  b 
opinion  opinion/.,  avis  m.y  §  143,  ^ 
or    ou,  §48,  1.7;    (stressed)   ou  bien, 
§  193, 1. 10 ;  either  ...  or  soit  .  .  . 
soit,  §213,^;  see  not 
order  (i)   vb.  ordonner  {k  qqn.  de), 

§161,11.6-7 
order  (2)  noun  ordre  f^.,  §96, 1.  20 ;  in 
ordertopour,§4i,  11.3-4,  afinde,  §241, 
^,  N  2 ;  in  order  that  pour  que,  §  231 
ordinarily  d'ordinaire,  §^96, 1. 1 
Orleans  Orleans,  §  325 ;  see  New 
other-s    autre-s,   d^autres,   §70,  1. 11, 
§178;   somebody  (something,  some- 
where) or  other  je  ne  sais  qui  (quoi, 
o^)»  §  1 55»  ^>  R ;  o*  others  d'autres, 
des  autres,  or  {archaically)  d*autrui 
otherwise  autrement  (^.  §  157, 1. 12) 
ought  generally  E  of  devoir,  §  187,  <?r 

of  falloir,  §  470 ;  see  must 
our  notre,  nos,  §  54 ;  nous  {dat.)  and 
art.y  §  295,  </,  /,  h\    or  art.  alone^ 

§§329-330 
ours  le  pdtre  etc.^  §  57 ;  of  ours  4  nous, 

§  297 ;  see  belong 
ourselyes  nous,  §43, «;  nous-memes 

or  nous,  §  287,  b 
out,  go  (come)  sortir ;  throw  out  jeter, 

§161,  1.8;  dine  out  diner  en  ville, 

§321;  out  of  de,  §44,  1.6;   hors 


de;  par,  §161,  1.8;  out  of  it  (them 

impers.)   en,  §113,  1. 18,  or  de  1^; 

out  of  tune  cuiv.  faux,  §  362,  ex.  5 
outcome  issue/.,  §  236 
outside  dehors ;  see  out  of 
oyer  (i)    adv.  au-dessus;    {finished) 

fini ;  see  above 
over  (2)  prep,  sur,  §85,  1. 12;   par- 

dessus  (the  wall  la  muraille) 
overtake  rattraper,  p.  94,  V 
owe  devoir,  §  187 
owl  hibou  m.^  §  136,  ^ 
own  adj.  or pron.  propre,  §9$, ex.8; 

le  mien  etc.,  §  57 ;  ^  moi,  k  toi,  etc., 

§  296,  a,  §  297 
OZ  boeuf  m.y  §143,^ 
oyster  huitre/.,  §  19 

page  page/.,  §  105, 1. 4,  §  355,  c 

paint  peindre,  p.  175 

painter  peintre  w.,  §  146,  ^  - 

painting  peinture/.,  §  268,  ex.  12 

palace  palais  m.y  §  loi,  I.7,  §  319,  h 

pant  haleter,  §  162,  d,  §  261,  4  a 

paper  papier  m.,  §  271,  ex.  2 

parcel  paquet /«. 

pardon  noun  pardon  m.  {see  forgive) 

Paris  Paris  m.,  §  42,  N 

Parisian  parisien-ne,  §  49,  a,  R 

parlor  salon  m.,%  96, 1. 6 

part  (i)  vb.    See  company 

part  (2)  noun  partie/;  for  my  part,  I 

moi,  je 
particularly  particuli^rement 
pass  passer,  §  427,  d 
passage  passage  m. 
past  one,  half  etc.  une  heure  et  demie 

etc.,  §  356,  b 
patience  patience/.,  §  202,  a 
patient  (i)  adj.    See  §  202,  a 
patient  (2)  noun  malade  m.  orf. 
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Pau  Pau  m, 

pay  (I)  vb,  payer,  §158,  §328,  ex. 4; 

pay  a  visit  faire  (une)  visite 
pay  (2)    noun  {wages)  gages  m.  pL, 

§  96, 1.  22 
pear  poire/.,  §38,  a 
pearl  perle/.,  §49»^ 
pen  plume/.,  §  82,  ex.  2 
pencil  crayon  m..,  §  178,  ex.  4 
pension  [boarding-house)  pension/, 
people   gens,   §  74,  ex.  2   [m.  and  /., 

§491);  monde  m.,  §226,  ex.4;  on, 

see  one  (2)  and  other-s 
perceive  s'apercevoir,  §  188, « 
perfection  perfection/ 
perfectly  parfaitement,  §  161,  i.  11 
performing  {dog)  savant,  §  260,  b 
perhaps  peut-etre  {or  peut-etre  que, 

with  indie.) ;  see  maybe 
PMgord  Perigord  w.,  §  334,  ex.  5 
person  personne/,  §  55, 1.  2 
Peter  Pierre 

philologist  philologue  m. 
philology  philologie/ 
philosophy  philosophie/ 
phonetic  phonetique,  §§  33,  344 
phrase  locution/ 

picture  tableau  m. ;  {in  books)  image/ 
piece    pi^ce /,  §97;   {of  furniture) 

meuble  w.,  §  96, 1. 6 
pUl  pilule/. 
pin  {lit.)  ^pingle  / ;  {fg.)  hear  a  pin 

drop   entendre  voler  une  mouche, 

§96,11.13-14 
pity  (i)  vb.  plaindre,  §  283,  r,  ex.  i 
pity  (2)  noun  pitie/,  §  202,  a  ;  dom- 

mage  wf.,  §  215,  ex.  3  {or  de  +  inf.) 
place  endroit  m.,  §85,  1.6;  lieu  m., 

§80,  ex.  I ;  {post)  place/,  §95,  ex.  3 
plain  adj.  laid-e  ;  see  ugly 
plan  projet  »».,  §  170,  ^ 


plate  s^ssiette/,  §  268,  ex.  5 

-play  jouer  (^),  §253,  ex.9;  («»  *«- 

strument)  jouer  de;    {feign  to  be) 

faire  le  (la),  p.  302, 1,  9 
pleasant,  be  faire  bon,  §  250,  ^ 
please   plaire   (^),  faire   plaisir  (4), 

§  296,  a ;  '{suit)  convenir  (^) ;  please 

knock    veuillez   f rapper,   §  202,  e ; 

when  you  please  quand  vous  vou- 

drez,  §i66,Z> 
pleasing  aimable,  §  48, 1. 1 1 ;  agreable, 

§  296,  b ;  beau  eU.,  §  348,  R 
pleasure  plaisir  m.,  §  296,  a 
plenty  (of)  beaucoup  (de),  §  49,  b 
plural  pluriel  m.,  §  121 
point  point  m.f  endroit  m. 
poison  vb.  empoisonner,  §  95,  ex.  8 
Poitou  Poitou  w.,  §334,  §337,  III 
poor  pauvre,  §  70, 1. 10,  §  344,  C 
portrait  portrait  m. 
Portugal  Portugal  w.,  §§  334,  337 
position  pla^e  /,  §  95,  ex.  3 ;  be  in  a 

position  ,to  etre  k  meme  de,  §  227, 

N  I  {end) 
possession  of,  take    s'emparer  de, 

possible  possible,  §  51 

possibly  peut-dtre  (cf.  §  89) 

post  card  (postal  [card])  carte  pos- 

tale/ 
potato  pomme  de  terre/,  §  318,  a 
pour  verser;'(ram  hard)  pleuvoir  ^ 

verse,  §  266,1. 13,  N  9 
power  pouvoir  m.,  §  161, 1. 23 
praise  vb.  louer,  §  418,  <i 
pray  {expletive)  done  (after  vb.) 
precede  preceder,  §162,/ 
predict  predire,  §  161, 1.  2,  §  474,  a 
prefer  aimer  +  mieux,  §247,^1,  §215, 

ex.  9 ;  pr^f<5rer,  §  162,/ 
preposition  preposition/ 
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presence  presence/.,  §  161, 1. 17 
pretty  joK-e,  §  55,  F,  §  348 
pievent  emp6cher»  §  178,  ex.9 
prince  prince,  §  loi,  1. 3 
probable  probable 
probably  probablement,  §  361 
problem  probl^me  m. 
process  precede  m.,  §  1 57, 1.  2 
proclaim  proclamer,  §  1 57, 1. 7 
produce  produire,  §  459 
professor  professeur  *».,  §  324 
promise  (i)  vd.  promettre,  §447 
promise  (2)  noun  promesse/. 

prompt  prompt-e,  §  48, 1. 3 

pronoun  pronom  m.y  §  121 

pronounce  prononcer,  §  106,  ex.  2 

prose  prose/.,  §  381 

proud  fier,  fi^re,  §  338,  a 

proverb  proverbe  /«.,  §  1 55,  d,  N 

provided  that  pourvu  que,  §  230 

prowl  rdder,  §  96, 1. 3 

pull  tirer,  §85,1.16  (fire) 

punish  (for)  punir  (de),  §41,  1.  4, 
§i32,flr,  §176,  exs.  1-2 

pure  pur:e 

purpose  but  [by]  m.;  dessein  m.j 
§254,  1.33;  see  aim  {i) 

put  mettre,  §  41, 1. 2,  §  447 ;  put  hack 
remettre,  §  172,  R 

quality  qualite/,  §  55, 1. 2 

quantity  quantity/. 

queer  Strange,  bizarre,  dr61e-s  de 
before  noun^  dr61e-s  after  noun 

question  question/  {see  ask) 

quickly  vite,  §  56 

quietly,  so  avec  si  peu  de  bruit 

quite   tout  i  fait,  §  182,  ^,  9 ;  cf  tout 

'  (autre),  §  178,  ex.  1 2  ;  be  quite  differ- 
ent from  ne  ressembler  pas  du  tout 
^ ;  quite  near  tout  pr^s 


racket  (tennis)  raquette/ 

rag  haillon  m.,  §  52, 1. 9 

railway  station  gare/,  see  station 

rain  (i)  vb,  pleuvoir,  §169 

rain  (2)  noun  pluie/ 

rampart  rem  part  m.,  §  85, 1.  21 

rare  rare 

rather   plut6t  {cf  soon) ;   {somewhat) 

assez,  un  peu ;  would  rather  aimer 

+  mieux,  §  247,  a 
read  lire,  §  ii3»I- 1»  §475 
ready  (to)  pret-e  (i),  §  253,^ 
realize  se  rendre  compte,  §  190,  ^ 
really  vraiment,  §  361 ;   ma  foi  (cf. 

§381,1.20);  really  true   bien  vrai, 

§  81,  ex.  2 
reason    raison  /,   §  170,  ex.  i ;   the 

reason  is  often  c'est  que,  §  78,  ex.  4 
reasonable  raisoanable,  §  193;  1. 6 
recall  {remember)  se  rappeler  (que), 

§  223,  ex.  4 ;  with  inf.,  §  246,  ex.  6 ; 

see  §  162,  ^,  and  remember 
receive  recevoir,  §  188 
recognize  reconnaitre,  §  1 13, 1.  2 
recommend  recommander 
record  vb.  consigner ;  but  see  note 
red  rouge,  §  349,  c 
re-form  reformer,  §  1 57, 1. 9 
refrain  (from)  s'abstenir  (de),  §  240 
refuge,  take  s'abriter  {see  shelter) 
refuse  (to)  refuser  (de),  §  240 
regard  to,  with  au  sujet  de 
regret  (to)   regretter  (de),  §251,^; 

with  que,  §  215,  ex.  i 
reject  rejeter,  §  162,  ^ 
relative  relati-f,  -ve,  §  121 
rely  on    se   fier  a,  §  299,  ex.  4 ;   or 

compter  sur,  §  306,  ex.  3 
remain  rester,  §§73,  146;  demeurer, 

§  33. 1-  5»  §  427»  d 
remarkable  remarquable 
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remember  se  souvenir  de,  $  227,  R, 

§  482  {fnd) ;  see  recall 
renew  renouvcler,  §  162,  </ 
reopen  (se)  rouvrir,  §  266, 1. 7,  §  391 

{footnote),  §  440 
repeat  r^peter,  §  162,/ 
reply  ( i )  vb.  r^pondre  (^  to),  §  85, 1. 1 5, 

§445 
reply  (2)  noun  reponse  (^  to)-/. 
resemble  ressembler  (i),  §156,  i 
resign  oneself    se   r^signer,  §  254, 

1.38 
resolye  (to)  r^soudre  (de),  §85,1.7; 

for  se  r^soudre  ^  see  §  451 
respects,  in  all  ^  tous  (les)  ^gards, 

§182,  p.i48(^^/) 
rest  (i)  vb.  se  reposer 
rest  (2)  noun  (remainder)  les  autres, 

§58,  ex.  4;  reste  «i.,  §359»^ 
return  {come  back)  revenir,  rentrer, 

§  73»  §  427.  ^ ;  {go  back)  retoumer, 

rentrer,  §  427,  b ;  {give  back)  rendre, 

§I90»^ 

revolt  revoke /.,  §  176,  ex.  2 

revolrer  revolver,  §  89,  ex.  2 

reward  recompense/.,  §66, 1. 7 

rich  riche  {cf  poor) ;  make  .  .  .  rich 
enrichir,  §  132,  d\  get  rich  s*enrichir, 
§  262, 1 1 

rid  of,  get  se  debarrasser  de  (cf. 
§162,^7,  N) 

ridiculous  ridicule,  §  51 

right  {not  left)  droit-e,  §  344,  Q ;  {cor- 
rect) correct-e,  exact-e,  juste ;  right 
end  bon  bout :  §  348  R ;  be  right  {of 
persons)  avoir  raison,  §122,  N 

rise  se  lever,  §  105, 1. 1,  §  162,  a,  N ; 
see  get  up 

risk  risquer  (/r.,  or  de  +  inf.) 

road  chemin  xv.,  p.  90 

roll  rouler,  §52,1.11 


Rome  Rome/.,  §  182,  a 

room  pi^ce/ ;  {bedroom)  chambre/. 

rose  rose/.,  §  49,  a 

Rouen  Rouen  m.,  p.  78,  III 

round  about  autour  de,  §48,11.7-^; 

see  about 
route  route/,  §  268,  ex.  i 
rule  r^gle/,  §157,1.24 
run  courir,  §52,1.13,  §437 

sad  triste,  §  347 ;  become  sad  s*attrister 
(se  sentir  attrister) 

sail  {away)  partir,  faire  voile 

saint  saint-e,  §§324,  340 

salary  appointements  m.,  salaire  m. 

same  m6me,  §  179 ;  at  the  same  time 
en  m6me  temps 

Saturday  samedi  m.,  §327,^,  §356, 
a,  15 

say  dire,  §  85,  1. 1 1 ;  regular  paren- 
thetic inversion  in  §  88, 1. 12 

scene  sc^ne/,  §  305,  b,  ex.  3 

scholar  {of  note)  savant  m.,  §  260,^ 

school  ^cole/,  §  113, 1. 6 

science  science/,  §  154,  ex.  5 

sea  mer/,  §  24,  c 

season  saison/ 

second  (i)  adj.  deuxieme,  second-e, 
§  354»  ^;  («■»  lilies)  deux,  §  355, c 

second  (2)  noun  seconde/,  §  182,  r,  3 

see  voir,  §  463,  §  46,  §  48, 1. 9 ;  (voir  + 
inf.)  §221,  §301,  R;  {for  p.p.) 
§  268,  exs.  3  and  1 2,  §  270,  b 

seek  chercher  {see  look  vb.) 

seem  sembler,  §  96,  1. 16,  §  223,  b, 
§  245,  b ;  paraitre,  §  245,  b 

Seine  Seine/,  §  266, 1. 15 

seldom  rarement,  peu  souvent 

-self,  -selyes  -m8me-s,  §  179,  a,  §§  283- 
287  ;  see  myself  etc. 

sell  vendre,  §  191,  §  328,  ex.  i 
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send  envoyer,  §  164;  send  for  envoyer 
chercher,  §  1.61,  11.  5-6,  §  250,  b^ 
§  270,  ex.  3 

sentence  phrase/.,  §  249, 1. 10 

sentinel  sentinelle/.,  §  85, 1. 14 
.  September  septembre  m.^  §  327,  a 

servant  domestique  m.  or/. ;  [house- 
maid) servantey*.,  bonne/. 

serve  servir,  §  225,  ^ 

set  placer,  poser,  mettre 

seyen  sept,  §  354,/ ;  at  seven  i  sept 
heures 

seyenteenth  di'x-septi^me,  §  353 

several  plusieurs,  §177 

shadow  ombre/. 

shall  [and  should)  aux.  §§  84-86,  91- 
92,  95,  Cf  97-100,  226,  b ;  shall  and 
should  may  be  expressed  at  times  also 
by  devoir,  §  187,  or  by  falloir,  §  470,  b 

shame  honte/.,  §  37,  b,  §  122,  ex.  2 

she   elle,  §§43,  281-282,  286,  289; 
possibly  ce,  §  74,  ex.  i 

shed  hangar  m.,  §  34 

shell  {artill.)  obus  [oby]  m. 

shelter  (i)  vb.  abriter,  §70, 1. 4 

shelter  (2)  noun  abri  m,  (k  Tabri) 

ship  navire  m,,  vaisseau  m. 

shop  magasinw.;  [i/ small)  boutique 

/»§320 
short  court-e,  §  348 
shortly  bef  6re  peu  avant 
should  aux.   See  shall 
shoulder  epaule/.,  §  295,  d,  h 
show  montrer,  §  280,  b ;  show  in  faire 

entrer 
shut  fermer  {see  close  vb.) 
sick  malade  {see  ill  adj.) 
side  c6t^  /;;.,§  172,  ex.  2 ;  on  all  sides 

de  toutes  parts,  §  70,  11.  4-5 ;  take 

sides    prendre    parti    (pour  qqn.), 

§113.1.16 


sight  vue/.,  §70,1.10 

silent,  be  or  become  se  taire,  §  213, «, 

ex.  I,  §476 
nUly  sot,  sotte,  §§338,348 
simply  (tout)  simplement 
since  depuis  prep. ;  depuis  que  conj.^ 

§  192  ;  {because)  puisque 
sing  chanter,  §  270,  ex.  2 ;  {buzz,  of 

ears)  bourdonner 
single,  a  un-e  seul-e  ;  not  a  single  pas 

un-e  (seul-e),  §311 
sir    monsieur  or  Monsieur,   §  9»  ^; 

{usually  not  initial)  §  381 
sister  soeur/.,  §  38,  a,  §  324 
sit  Stre  assis-e;  sit  down  s'asseoir, 

§  462,  N 
site  emplacement  m. 
situation  situation/,  {see  boat) 
six  six,  §354,<^ 
sixth  sixi^me,  §  354,  ^ 
sixty-fiye  soixante-cinq,  §  354,  ^,  e 
sixty-six  soixante-six,  §  354,  ^ 
size  grandeur/,  (cf.  §  33, 1.  5) 
9ky  ciel  m.,  §  143,/^^  the  skies  of  Italy 

les  ciels  de  Tltalie;  skies  grayer 

than  ours   des  ciels  plus  gris  que 

les  n6tres ;  less  technically  cieux 
slang  argot  m. 
sleep  (i)  vb.  dormir,  §  225,  a 
sleep  (2)  noun  sommeil  m.^  §  48, 1. 9 
slight   adj.   l^ger,   leg^re,  §  338,  a ; 

slightest  {least)  moindre,  §  55,  ^,  R 
slip  away  from  fausser  compagnie 

^,  §  320 
slowly  lentement,  §§  56,  361 
small  petit-e,  §  55,  b,  R,  §  348 
smell  vb.  sentir,  §225,^ 
smile  (i)  vb.  sourire,  §479,  §  286, 1. 6, 

§  264, 4 
smile  (2)  noun  sourire  m.,  §  240,  R 
smoke  fumer,  §  194,  a 
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80  adv.  {to  such  a  degree)  before  adjs., 
advs.y  and  p.p.:  si,  tellement;  with 
other  vb.  forms :  tant,  tellement  (je 
m'ennuie  tellement) ;  before  faim, 
soif,  chaud,  froid,  peur,  besoin 
(§  122,  N,  §  320) :  si ;  80  few  si  peu 
(de),  80  mach,  so  many  tant  (de), 
80  little  si  peu  (de),  §  49,  ^ ;  so  that 
{of  result)  en  sorte  que,  si  bien 
que;  so  as  to  {purpose  or  result) 
de  fa9on  ^  +  /«/*.,  §  241,  ^,  N  2 ; 
80  that  {of  purpose)  pour  que  etc.^ 
§  231 ;  80  =  thus  ainsi,  comme  9a ; 
so  long  as  {of  time)  tant  que ;  so 
much  the  better  tant  mieux ;  so  = 
accordingly  done,  §157,  1.  20;  of 
vague  antecedents :  le,  I  think  so  je 
le  pense,  §  303 

social  social-e  etc.,  §338,^,  §  157, 1. 18 

soft  tendre,  mou,  mol,  molle  (§  338,/, 
§348,R) 

soUier  soldat  m.,  p.  46,  III 

solve  resoudre,  §451 

some  quelque-s,  §  173  ;  du,  de  la,  etc., 
§  38,  «,  §§46,  318;  certain-e  etc., 
§  174;  some  ten  quelque  dix;  prou. 
quelques-un(e)s,  §§173,180;  some 
.  .  .  others  les  un(e)s  . . .  les  autres, 
or  qui  .  .  .  qui,  §  135  ;  some  think  so 
il  y  en  a  (quelques-uns)  qui  le  pen- 
sent;  see  somebody,  somehow,  some- 
thing, etc. 

somebody  or  someone  quelqu'un-e, 
§§  173, 180;  on,  j^^  one  (2);  somebody 
or  other  je  ne  sais  qui,  §  1 52 

somehow  (or  other)  de  fa9on  ou 
d'autre,  §  178  ;  je  ne  sais  comment 

someone  See  somebody 

something  quelque  chose  m.,  §161, 
1.  2,  §  180 ;  that  is  something  which 
.  .  .   c*est  1^  {or  voil^)  une  chose 


qui.  etc.,  §  80 ;  something  very  diif«iy 
ent  tout  autre  chose,  §  178,  r,  Q; 
something  or  other  je  ne  sais  quoi, 
§152;  something  else  quelque  chose 
d'autre,  or  in  some  cases  autre  chose ; 
something  to  eat  (quelque  chose)  k 
manger,  §  253,  a 

sometimes  quelquefois,  parfois.;  some- 
times . . .  sometimes  tant6t . . .  tant6t 

somewhat  un  peu 

somewhere  quelque  part,  §  89,  ex.  2  ; 
somewhere  or  other  je  ne  sais  oii, 
§  1 55,  R ;  see  some  and  something 

son  fils,  §54,</,  §i43»^ 

soon  bient6t  {see  early) ;  sooner  plus 
t6t;  soonest  le  plus  tdt;'a8  soon  as 
aussitdt  que,  des  que,  etc.,  §  86,  b, 
§§  105-106 ;  as  soon  as  possible  aus- 
sitdt que  possible,  le  plus  t6t  qu'on 
pourra,  etc. ;  so  soon  si  t6t  or  sit6t ; 
too  soon  trop  t6t ;  note  that  for  soon 
alone  bient6t  is  commoner  than  tot 
but  must  not  be  modified  {do  not  use 
tres  bientot  or  the  like) 

sort  sorte/.  {see  kind  noun) 

SOU  sou  m.  {about  one  <:ent  or  hcUf- 
penny;  see  franc) 

sound  son  /«.,  §  44, 1. 10,  §  45 

south  sud  [syd]  ^.,  §  449,  h  {but  see 
north  and  southern) 

southern  m^ridional-e  etc.,  §  338,  g, 
§  344»  Q  {sef  south) 

Spain  Espagne/,  §  14,  ^,  §§  333,  335, 
346 

speak  parler,  §  43,  b,  §  58,  ex.  2,  §  107, 
§  317,  R,  §416 

speech  le  langage,  §  1 57 

speech-sound  phoneme  m.,  §157,1.6 

spell  (out)  ^peler,  §  162,  d  ^ 

spelling  orthographe /.,  §157,1.19, 
§254 
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Spend   {time)    passer;    [money)    de- 

penser 
spite  of,  in   malgr^  (moi  etc.)\  conj. 

malgre  que,  §  229,  N  2 
spring  {season)  printemps  /».,  §327,^ 
Spy  (upon)  epier,  §  48, 1. 2,  §  418 
squarely  {bluntly)  carrement,  §  361 
stagger  chanceler,  §  162,  ^ 
stairs  escalier  m.^  §  96, 1. 1 1 
stampede    noun    sauve-qui-peut   m.^ 

§2i3»^ 
stand  6tre  (debout),  se  tenir  (debout) ; 

se    mettre,    §288,   a\    stand    idle 

chomer,  §266;  see  §481,  N 
start    partir;    {a  laiv-suit)    intenter, 

§236 
starve    mourir    de    faim,   §  319,   a, 

ex.  I 
state  etat  m.\  see  United 
station  {railway)  g3ire/.y  §  55,  d,  R 
stay  rester,  §  73 ;  see  remain 
steal  voler,  §  295,  ex.  2 
step  noun  pas,  §  143,  c,  N 
stick  bdton  m.y  §  348,  R 
still  {yet)  encore,  §  98,  ex.  i ;  {no7u,  as 

before)  toujours ;  see  however 
stir  up  susciter,  §  176,  ex.  2 
stock  &<;  family 
stone  pierre/.,  §34 
stop  arr^ter  tr. ;  refl.  s'arr^ter 
stoppage  of  work  ch6mage  m.^%  266 
storm  orage  m. 
story  {tale  etc.)  histoire  /. ;  conte  m. 

{see  history) 
strange  Strange,  §313,  ex.  i 
stranger  etranger,  ^trang^re 
ftream  riviere/.,  §  88, 1. 2 
street    rue  /.,  §  52,  1. 6 ;  o/ten  adv.  : 

come  to  .  .  .  Street  venez  rue  .  .  . 
strike    f rapper;    {0/  clocks)   sonner, 

§  193, 11.  25-26,  §  356,  b,  7 


strong  fort-e,  §113, 1.17;  vigoureu-x, 

-se,  §  338,  c 
student  etudiant-e,  eleve  m.  orf, 
study  (I)  vb.  etudier,  §  159,  at 
study  (2)  noun  etude/", 
stuffy,    smell    sentir    le  renferme, 

§  225,  d 
stumble  trebucher,  §  96, 1.  5 
stunning  {slang)  epatant-e,  chic 
stupid  stupide,  b6te  (§  349,  h) 
style,  in  the  English   a  I'anglaise, 

§331  {note  style  m.) 
subject  sujet  /».,  §  150,  ex.  i 
substitute  (for)  substituer  (4),  rem- 

placer  (par) 
succeed  (in)  reussir  (a),  §  132,  d\  {fol- 
low) succeder  (a),  §  48, 1.  4 
succumb  succomber,  §  41, 11. 4-5 
such,  such  a,  such  and  such  (a)  tel-Ie, 
§  157, 1.  3>  §  181 ;  cf.  pareil-le,  §§  129, 

suffer  souff rir,  §  440 

suffering  souff  ranee/.,  §  52, 1. 2 

sum  somme/. 

summer  ete  m.,  §  319,/,  §327,  b 

sun  soleil  w.,  §  302,  b  (4) 

Sunday  dima,nche  w.,  §  327,  ^r 

support  soutenir,  §  85, 1.  20 

suppose  supposer,  §  100,  §  223,  p.  180 

{top)\  supposed  to    suppos^-e,  r^- 

pute-e,  etc.,  +  inf.,  §  245,  b 
sure  s{ir-e,  §  100;  certain-e,  §  161, 1. 18 

{see  fail  to) 
surprise  ( i )  vb.  surprendre,  §  448 
surprise  (2)   noun  surprise  /.,  §  85, 

1.8 
swallow   (//■/.)    avaler,   §  234,  ex.  i ; 

{credulously)  gober,  §  232,  ex.  i 
sweep  balayer,  §§  158,  419 
sweet  doux,  douce,  §  338,  h 
swerve  (from)  se  detoumer  (de) 
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swift  rapide ;  swift  to  act  prompt- e, 

§48,1.3 
syllable  syllabe/.,  §  106,  ex.  2 
syntax  syntaxe/,  §  1 57, 1. 2,  §  249, 1. 13 

table  table/.,  §41*  1-2 

tag,  play  .jouer  au-  chat ;  circumlocu- 
tion :  se  fuir,  se  chercher  (se  fuyant, 
se  cherchant),  §  52, 11. 12-13 

tail  queue/.,  §  314,  ^,  ex.  i 

take  (away)  prendre,  §  48, 1.  2,  §  loi, 
1. 6,  §  448 ;  {conduct)  mener,  amener, 
§  70, 1. 1,  §  162,  ^z ;  {lead  away^  cany 
off)  emmener,  §  loi,  1. 6 ;  tali;e  care 
of  soigner,  §  96, 1. 8 ;  take  in  {deceive) 
attraper ;  take  {require)  falloir :  the 
care  it  has  taken  les  soins  qu*il  a 
fallu,  §  203,  b ;  take  {rent)  a  house 
louer  une  maison 

talent  talent  w.,  §  173,  ex.  5 

talk  parler  {see  speak) ;  {chat)  causer 
(about  de) 

taU  grand-e,  §73,  N2,  §348 

task  tiche/.,  §70,1.14 

taste  noun  gout  m.  {cf.  goiiter  vb^ 

teach  instruire  (qqn.),  §  459 ;  ap- 
prendxe  (qqch.  4  qqn.),  §  226,  ex.  6, 
§448;  enseigner  (qqch.  a  qqn.), 
§420 

teacher  professeur  m.^  §  312,  ^,  ex.  i ; 
cf.  maitre  de  philosophie,  §  381 

telegram  telegramme  w.,  d^p6che/. 

telephone  telephoner,  p.  96  (/<?/) 

tell  dire  (qqch.  \  qqn.),  §  251,  d^  ex.  2, 
§  474  ;  {relate)  raconter 

tempt  (to)  tenter  (de),  §  41, 1. 4 

temptation  tentation/,  §  41, 1.  5 

ten  dix,  §  354,  b 

tennis  tennis  [ni's]  w.,  §  253,  ex.9 

tenth  dixi^me,  §  354,  <5 ;  {in  title)  dix, 
§355.^>N 


terms,  on  friendly  en  termes  amicaiix; 
but  see  §  305,  ^ ,  ex.  i 

terrible  terrible,  §  48, 1. 1 1 

text  texte  m.,  §§  33,  34 

than  que,  §  44,  1. 9 ;  than  I  que  moi ; 
before  numerals  or  the  like:  more 
(less)  than  two  plus  (moins)  de  deux 
(more  than  half  plus  de  la  jnoitie  ; 
cf  plus  de  minuit  after  midnight, 
§356,^9);  ^^fo^^  *«/••*  que  (de), 
§  247,  a  {cf  pour  autre  chose  que 
voler,  §  226,  ex.  3) ;  than  that  simply 
que :  j'aime  mieux  que  ce  soit  vaoi 
que  ce  soit  toi ;  note  ne  .  .  .  que, 

§378 
thank  (for)    remercier   (de),  §  242, 

ex.5,  §418 
thanks  merci  (for  pour),  §  98,  ex.  i, 

§494 

that  (i)  conj.  que,  qu*  (qu'il  etc),  §  41, 
1.6;  never  omitted:  I  think  he  will 
come  je  crois  qu*il  viendra 

that  (2)    dem.    adj.    ce,    cet,    cette 

.  {with  or  without  -1^),  §§63,  74,  82 
(N  3) ;  see  one  (i)  and  voil4,  §  203,^ 

that  (3)  dem.  pron.  ce,  cela,  9a, 
§44,  1-3,  §§74-81  (cf.  §2S5,ex.6i 
and  §  302,  b,  R) ;  that  is  c'est-k-dire, 
§  252, 3 ;  celui,  celui-1^,  celle,  celle- 
14,  §  82 ;  note  que  cela  (9a),  §  129;- 
and  comment  9a  va-t-il  ?  §  302,  d 

that  (4)  rel.pron. :  nom.  qui ;  obj.  que, 
qu*,  §§  ii3»  121-124,  127;  pred. 
nom.  que,  §128;  \hBt  followed  by 
prep.:  quoi  (§140),  dont  (§§  118, 
141),  duquel  etc.  (§§115-116),  ou 
(§§  120,  142) ;  note  §  137  atid  p.  106, 
V-VI ;  see  which,  what,  who,  whom, 
whose 

that  (5)  advbl,  rel.  que,  §26s,^/R, 
§  268,  af 
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the  (I)  def.  art.  le,  la  (P),  les,  §34; 
of  fhe  du,  de  la  (de  V),  des,  §  45 ;  to 
the  au,  ^  la  (^  T),  aux,  §  47  ;  for  the 
one,  the  ones,  see  mit  (i) ;  far  many 
details  as  to  le,  la,  les,  eic.^  see  §§  57, 

316-337 

the  (2>  adv.  of  degree  {no  le)  the  ...  the 
plus  .  .  .  plus,  moins  .  .  .  moins,  etc.^ 
§  56 ;  all  the  more  . . .  d'autant  plus 

theater  theatre  /«.,  §  142,  §  157, 1. 25 

thee  te,  §  43 ;  toi,  §  278  (thee  ««</thou 
are  not  required  by  this  book) 

their  leur-s,  §§  54,  329-330 ;  leur  .  .  . 
le  etc.^  §  295,  d,fh\  their  may  be 
expressed  by  en,  §  309  ;  see  its 

theirs  le  (la)  leur,  les  leurs,  §  57 ;  of 
theirs  ^  eux,  k  elles,  §  297 

them  les  {acctis.),  leur  (dat.)^  §§  43, 
195-197,  244,  262  (6tf),  270,  278, 
280,  288,  295-296,  298-301  ;  make 
them  all  ttnderstand  leur  faire  com- 
prcndre  4  tous,  cf.  §  297,  N;  I  trust 
them  (all)  je  me  fie  k  eux  (tous), 
a  elles  (toutes),  §  299,  ex,  4;  com- 
pound obj.  {with  eux  or  elles),  §  292 ; 
in  them  (of  sexless  things)  y,  §113, 
1.  2 ;  of  them  d'eux,  d*elles,  or  en 
{especially  of  sexless  things)^  §  2Q3,  ^, 
§§  282,  284,  b^,  §§  304,  309 ;  with 
them  avec  eux  {half personified), 
§  254,  1. 19 ;  see  it,  him,  her  (2),  also 
for,  in,  and  other  preps. 
themselyes  se,  §  43,  a\  eux-m6mes 
or  elles-m6mes  (eux  or  elles),  §  287 ; 
see  himself,  herself,  itself 
then  alors,  p.  66,  II ;  {accordingly,  so 
then,  therefore)  done,  §  193,  L  8 ; 
well  then  eh  bien;  what  thiml  eh 
bien,  quoi  alors  ? 
there  {if  heavily  stressed)  14  or  {mean- 
ing yonder)  often  U-bas ;  {for  there 


lightly  stressed)  y,  §  86,  b,  N,  §§  80- 
82,  288,  a,  §  298 ;  there  is  or  there's 
(are,  was,  etc.)  11  y  a  (avait  etc.),  §  44, 
11.  4  and  II,  §  302,  b  (5),  or  {archa- 
ically) il  est  (^tait  etc.),  §  302,  b,  R ; 
{stressed)  voil4  {tlwrt  is  etc.),  §  54,  b, 
§  203 ;  there  come  forth  il  sort  (des 
sons),    §  44,  1.  7   (cf.  §  265,  ex.  12) ; 
there  will  be  three  of  us  nous  serons 
trois,  §253,  ex.9 
therefore  done,  par  consequent 
thereupon  14-dessus,  §  161, 1. 20 
these  (i)   dem.  adj.  ces,  ces  .  .  .  -ci, 

§68;  j^^  this  (I) 
these  (2)  dem.pron.  ceux-ci,  celles-ci, 
or  {possibly)  ce,  §§  74-82  ;  see  this 
(2) 
they  ils,  elles,  §  38,  a,  §§  39-40,  42, 
§  52,  1. 8 ;  be  they  atre  eux  (elles), 
§§122-123;    {as  stressed  subj.  nom . ) 
eux  or  elles,  §  278,  §  281,  a,  §§  290- 
291  ;  {stressed)  possibly  ceux(-14)  or 
celles(-14),  §52,  1.8,  §§82,  134,  or 
{possibly)  ce,  §§  74,  76 ;  see  he,  she, 
him,  her,  it,  these,  those 
thick  epais,  ^paisse,  §  338,  e 
thin  maigre,  §  253,  ex.  3 ;  mince 
thing  chose  /.,  §  45 ;  the  good  thing 
about  your  plan  ce  que  votre  projet 
a  de  bon,  p.  302, 1, 13;  see  anything, 
something,  nothing,  and  what  (3) 
think  penser;  penseri(of),§28o,<r,N; 
{form  an  opinion  of  or  about)  pen- 
ser de,  §  148,  R  {cf  Que  vous  en 
semble-t-il  ?  §  146) ;  {have  in  mind) 
songer  k  qqch.,  §  96,  1.  22,  §  193, 
1.  13  ;  {believe)   croire,  §  246,  ex.  3; 
{regard   as)    trouver,    §  58,   ex.  3 ; 
{reflect)  r^flechir,  §  132,//;  to  think 
that  {excl.)  dire  que,  §  242,  ex.  4 
third  troisi^me,  §  353 ;  trois,  § 
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thirsty,  be  avoir  soil,  §  320 
thirty-one  trente  et  un-e,  §  353»  ^ 
this  (i)   dem.  adj.  ce,  cet,  cette,  or 
with  -ci,  §§  68,  74 ;  this  umbrella  le 
parapluie   que   voici,  §  203,  b ;   see 
this  (2),  these  (I) 
this  (2)   dem.  pron.  ce,  ceci,  §§  74- 
81 ;  celui-ci  etc,,  §  82 ;   this  is  my 
voici  mon  etc.,  §  203,  a-c ;  see  here 
thoroughly  4  fond 
those  (i)   dem.  adj.  ces,  ces  .  .  .  -U; 

see  that  (2) 
those   (2)    dem.  pron.    ceux,    celles, 
ceux-U,    celles-li,    §  82 ;    note   the 
types  ce  sont  la  .  .  .  those  are  ... , 
§  80,  and  voil4  les  miens  those  are 
mine,  §  203  ;  see  that  (3)  and  there 
thou  {not  required)  tu,  toi ;  see  thee 
though  bien  que,  quoique,  §  229;  even 
though  quand  m6me,   §  97 ;    little 
though  etc.  si  peu  que,  §  228,  g-h  ; 
see  although 
thought  pens^e/.,  §  33,  §  44»  1-  ^3 
thousand  mille,  §  65,  ex.  i,  §  353,  b,  N 
threaten  menacer,  §  1 1 3, 11. 9-10,  §  160 
three  trois,  §  353 

through  par,  §  161, 1.8,  §  96, 1. 2,  §  244, 
ex.6;   4  travers,  §322,^;  through 
not  faute  de,  §  241,  </,  N  2 
throw,  throw  away  jeter,  §  161, 1.8, 
§  162,  <5,^;  throwback  rejeter,  §88,1.6 
Thursday  jeudi  m.,  §  327,  e 
thus  ainsi,  §  70, 1.  4,  §  398,  ex.  2 
ticket  billet  w.,  §156,1 
till  (jusqu*^  ce)  que,  §  232,  ex.  6 
time  temps  m.,  §  143,  r,  §161,  1. 13; 
^poque/.,  §  233,  b,  R ;  {special  occa- 
sion) iov^f.,  §  63,  ex.  3 ;  three  times 
trois  fois  [see  once) ;  at  times  par- 
fois ;  in  time  ^  temps,  §  246,  ex.  4 ; 
a  long  time  longtemps,  §  192,  §  193, 


1.  16;  the  time  being  le  moment, 
§  254, 1. 38 ;  what  time  quelle  heure, 
§150,  ex.  2,  §356,^ 
tire  fatiguer;  {bore)  ennuyer 
to  4,  §47;  before    inf.  4,  §§247,251, 
253,   or  de,  §44,1.13,  §§245-256, 
251,    255    {but  often   a  pure  inf.: 
§48,  1. 1,  §§  242,  244-245,  248,  250, 
256,  R  2) ;  {in  order)  to  pour +  /»/., 
§  41,  1.  3,  §  241,  </;  enough  to  assez 
pour  +  inf.,  or  assez  pour  que  + 
subjunctive,  §  232,  a  {also  too. .  .to); 
expect  ...  to  s'attendre  4  ce  que, 
§  233,  ex.  I ;  I  wish  you  to  je  veux 
que  tu,  §  213,  ^j  {end),  §  258,  a\  a 
man  to  un  homme  qui,  §  258,  b,  or 
un  homme  4,  §  253,  ex.  12 ;  the  one-8 
to  see  §122,  ex.2,  §215,  ex.9;  ^ 
often    expressed  by   dative,   §  43,  h, 
§  295,  a-b,  or  by  ^  lui  etc.,  §  299 ;  to 
her  sister's  chez  sa  soeur ;  from  time 
to  time  de  temps  en  temps,  §  321 ; 
go  to  England  aller  en  Angleterre, 
§§  99»  335  >  y^^  ^  ^^^  dans  before 
names  of  countries  see  §§335-337; 
to  it  (to  them,  of  sexless  things)  y, 
§  284,  b,  §  304 
to-day  aujourd'hui,  §  356,  a,  7 
together  ensemble,  en  m€me  temps 
toll  sonner,  §  266, 1.  9 
to-morrow  demain,  §  95,  ex.  6 
tones,  in  low  bas  adv.  {see  low) 
too  trop  (trop  aimable,  trop  loin,  trop 
dire,  trop  mange,  etc.)\  too  much, 
too   many   trop   (de),   §  49,  ^ ;   too 
( =  also)  aussi,  §  44, 1. 4 
top,  the  le  haut,  §  96, 1. 1 1 
tourist  touriste  m.  orf,  §  74 
toward-s  vers,  §  329,  ex.  4 ;  {of  moral 

relations)  envers,  §  283,  a 
town  ville/.,  §321 
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tragedy  tragedie/ 
train  train  m.y  §  150,  ex.  2 
tramp  Vagabond)  chemineau  m. 
transcription  transcription/.,  §  33 
translate  traduire,  §  459 
translation  traduction/.,  §  33 
travel  vb.  voyager,  §  160;  cf.  §  337 
tree  arbre  m.y  §  48, 1. 10 
trip  {stumble)  tr^bucher 
trudge  battre  . .  . ,  §  266, 1. 1 
true  vrai-e,  §  40  (cf.  §  1 57, 1. 1 2) 
truffle  tniflPe/,  §  334,  ex.  5 
truly  vraiment,  §  361 
trust  avoir  confiance   (en  qqn.);  se 

fier  (a  qqn.),  §  299,  ex.  4 ;  {entrust) 

confier  (qqch.  a  qqn.) 
truth  verite/.  (cf.  §  229,  b,  Q) 
try  (to)  essay er  (de),  §  1 58 ;  chercher 

^,  §70.1-8»§2Si»^ 
Tuesday  mardi  iw.,  §  327,  e 
tune,  out  of  faux,  §  362,  ex.  5 
twentieth  vingti^me,  §353;  {in  dates 

etc.)  vingt,  §  35$,  c,  N 
twenty-eight  vingt-huit,  §  354,  c 
twenty-four  vingt-quatre,  §  354,  r 
twenty-nine  vingt-neuf,  §  354,  <: 
twenty-sixth  vingt-sixieme,  §  354,  b-c 

(cf.  §35S»^.N) 
twice  deux  fois,  §  354,  <^ 
two  deux,  §354,^ 
two-hour  adj.  de  deux  heures 

ugly  laid-e 

umbrella  parapluie  ;;;.,§  190,  Z> 
unable  to,  be  ne  (pas)  pouvoir 
imceasingly  sans  cesse,  §  1 57, 1. 6 
uncle  oncle,  §  54,  d,  §  326,  R 
imder  sous,  §41,1.1;  au-dessous  de; 
under  it  {or  them,  of  sexless  things) 
U-dessous,  dessous,  §  282,  R,  §  304, 
and  see  them 


*  underhandedly  sous  main,  §  322,  c 
undersigned  soussigne-e,  §  294,  R 
understand  comprendre,  §  448,  a 
understanding,   good    See  §  305,  r, 

ex.2 
undertake  entreprendre,  §  448,  a 
undoubtedly  sans  doute  {see  doubt) 
uneasy  inquiet,  inqui^te,  §  338,  e,  R 
unfortunately  malheureusement 
United  States  £tats-Unis  m.,  §  333 
unless  4  moins  que  .  .  .  ne,  §  230 ; 

before  inf.  ^  moins  de,  §  241,  </,  N  2 ; 

ne  .  .  .  que  si,  §  378,  ex.  5 
until  jusqu'^ ;  {before  vbs.  jusqu'^  ce 

que,  en  attendant  que,  §  233,  a-b ; 

tant  que  .  .  .  ne,  p.  78,  IV ;  ne  .  .  . 

que  quand,  §  378,  ex.  6 
up,  come  {or  go)  monter,  §  137,  ex.  2^ 

§  250,  §  427,  ^ ;  be  up  {out  of  bed) 

6tre  leve-e,  §  265,  ex.  5  ;  get  up  {rise) 

se  lever,  §  162,  a 
upon  sur,  §  85, 1.  21 ;  upon  leaving  en 

quittant,  §  262,  6  a ;  upon  many  an 

occasion  en  mainte  occasion,  §  1 77,  a ; 

upon  it  {or  them,  of  sexless  things) 

14-dessus,  §  282,  R 
upside  down   sens  dessus  dessous, 

§120,  ex.  4 
us  nous,  §  43  ;  nous  autres,  §  1 78 
use  (i)    vb.  employer,  §158;    {more 

often)  se  servir  de ;  see  use  (2) 
use  (2)  noun ;  make  use  of  se  servir 

de,  §  157, 1. 16,  §  225,  e ;  of  what  use 

k    quoi    bon,    §  149,  R  (cf.  §  154, 

ex.  5) 
useful  utile,  §  51,  §  296,  b 
useless    inutile;  but  see  avoir  beau, 

§193,1.27,  §250,^ 
utilization  utilisation/.,  §  157, 1. 14 
utter  prononcer,  §106,  ex.  2,  §160; 

{cries)  pousser,  §52,  1. 13 
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valuable  precieu-x,  -se,  §  338,  c 

yalne  valeur/.,  §  55,  b,  R 

yarious  plusieurs  etc.^  §177 

verse  vers  »i.,  §  29,  ^,  §  381 

very  (i)  adj.  m8me-s,  §  179,  <i ;  at  the 

very  most  tout  au  plus,  §  356,  ^,  1 1 
very  (2)  adv.  tres  {link  s  as  [z]),  §  52, 

1.8;  bien  {link  n) ;  fort  {link  t) 
view  vue/.,  §  157, 1. 14 
vigilant,  be  veiller,  §421 
village  village  m, 
virtue  vertu/.,  §  154,  ex.  5 
visible  visible,  §  51 
visit  (i)   vb.  faire  (rendre)  visite  (i 

qqn.)»§320 
visit  (2)  noun  visite/. ;  see  pay  (i) 
visitor  visiteu-r,  -se,  §  488,  a 
vogue  vogue/. 

voice  voix/,  §  44, 1. 10,  §  143.  c 
volume  tome  m.^  §  355,  a 
vowel  voyelle/,  §  27,  ^,  R 

wait  (for)  attendre,  §§  192,  196 
waiter  gar9on  m.,  §  178,  ex.  10 
walk   (i)    vb.   marcher,   §  194   {aux. 

avoir) 
walk  (2)  noun  marche/.,  §  319,/ 
wall    mur   in.\    {enclosing  wall,  city 

wall)  muraille/,  §  85, 1. 12 
wast  desirer,  §  247,  ^ ;  vouloir,  §  166, 

§215,  ex.  I,  §258,  a 
war  guerre/,  §  106,  ex.3,  §319, /ft 
warm  chaud-e,  §  44, 1.  $ ;  be  warm  {of 

living  things  in  warm  environment) 

avoir  chaud  noun  m.y  §  320 ;  keep 

.  .  .  warm  tenir  chaud  noun  m.  {k 

qqn.),  §  44, 1. 1 
warn  avertir  (qqn.  de,  que),  §  132 
warranted  justifie-e 
wash  laver,  p.  294, 8-10 
waste  perdre ;  {squander)  gaspiller 


watchful,  be  veiller,  §  158,  a: 
water  eau  [o]/,  §  49,  b,  §  136,  b 
way  route  /,  §  268 ;  chemin  m.  j  on 
the  way  en  route,  §  321 ;  all  the  way 
to  jusqu'^ ;  by  the  way  (/^.)  k  pro- 
pos,  §  322, tf;  way-fl  {means)  moyen-s 
m.y   §312;    {habits)    moeurs  / //., 
§  1 13, 1.  2  ;  {manner)  fa9on/.,  §  242, 
ex.  2  (see  manner) 
we  nous,  §38,  <i;  nous  autres,  §178, 

ex.  I ;  on,  §  284,  a,  §  305 
weak  faible,  §51,  §113,1.16 
wealth  richesse/,  §  321,  ex.  i 
wear    {garments)    porter;    wear   out 
user  tr.y  {/g.)  ^reinter,  §266, 11. 12- 

13 

weather  tenips  m.y  §  155,  a,  §  250,  dy 
§  302,  b  (4) ;  see  time 

Wednesday  mercredi  /«.,  §327,  e 

week  semaine  /,  §  328,  a ;  huit  jours 
m.y  §  266, 1. 2 

weigh  peser,  §  162, «,  N 

well  bien,  §  56,  N ;  bien  +  in/.y  §  1 58,  a; 
bien +/•/•)  §225, a;  weU  then  eh 
bien 

what  (I)  adj.  quel-le,  §50,  §  83,  N, 
§§  I50»  15s;  J<?<?  which  (I) 

what  (2)  neut.  interr.  pron.  {nom.) 
qu'est-ce  qui,  §§124,  129,  146-147, 
or  possibly  que,  §§  1 46,  1 53  ;  {<iccus.) 
que,  §§  124,  148, 151 ;  {stressed)  quoi, 
§§  i49>  151 ;  {excl.)  quoi ^»r comment, 
§193,  1.  i;  what  is  your  name? 
comment  t'appelles-tu  ? 

what  (3)  rel.pron.  (*that  which)  {nom.) 
ce  qui  {a4:cus.)  ce  que,  §  78,  ex.  3, 
§  133,  and  {in  indir.  questions)  §§83, 
124-125 ;  que/?^  ce  qui  or  ce  que 
(what,  whatever),  §139;  ce  dont 
(what  ...  of),  ce  4  quoi  (what .  .  . 
to),  §119 
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whateyer  ( i)  adj,  quel-le  que,  quelque 

.  .  .  que,  §  228,  ex.  5,  c 
whatever  {2)pron.  (tout)  cequi  (^^rque, 

dont,  etc.)y  §  89,  ex.  4,  §  102,  ex.  2  ; 

quoi  que  (ce  soit,  f{it,  etc.)^  §  138,  N, 

§  155,  R,  §  228,  exs.  3-5,  §  229,  Q 
when    quand,   §  33,  1.  3,   §  86,  ex.  i ; 

lorsque    {never   interr.)^    §  1 56,  5  ; 

alors  que ;  than  when  que  lorsque, 

more  euphonious  than  que  quand; 

{after  nouns)  oil,  §  1 20 
whence  d'od,  §  120,  N 
whenever,  toutes  les  fois  que,  §  182,  r, 

I ;  quand,  lorsque,  §  105 
where  ou,  §33,  1.  6,  §40,  II;  Ik  oii 

{cf.  14  que),  §  142,  N 
whereas  tandis  que 
wherein  en  quoi,  §  149 ;  dans  lequel 

(laquelle  etc.),  §§115,  121 
wherever   partout  o{i,  §  33, 1. 6 ;  ou 

que,  §  228,/ 
wherewithal,  (the)  de  quoi,  §  140 
whether  si,  §86,^;  whether  ...  or 

soit  que  .  .  .  soit  que,  §  229,  a 
which  (i)  adj.,  see  what  (i)f  note  in 

which  case  auquel  cas 
which  (2)  interr.pron.  lequel,  laquelle, 

^^.,§155 

which  (3)  rel.pron,  {used  chiefly  after 
preps.:  to  which  etc.)  after  which 
{thing)  apr^s  quoi,  etc.,  §140;  in 
which  oil,  from  which  d'oii,  §§  120, 
142;  of  which  dont,  §§  118,  141; 
which  {thing)  ce  qui,  ce  que,  §  126; 
which  {archaic)  for  MJtiKt  see  that  (4) 

while  (i)  conj.  pendant  que  {unlike 
while,  never  misused  to  express  pure 
concession,;  see  though  and  although) , 
§  63,  ^x.  I,  §  86,  ex.  I ;  while  +  vb. 
in  -ing  en,  §  261,  i  ^;  or  tout  en, 
§  262, 1 2 


while  (2)  noun ;  a  long  while  long- 
temps  {no  art.),  §  192,  §  193, 1. 16 

whisper  chuchoter,  §  95,  ex.  2 

white  blanc,  blanche,  §  345 

who  or  whom  (i)  interr.  pron.  qui, 
§§50,  i44-;-l45.  151-152;  possibly 
lequel,  laquelle,  etc.,  §155;  fam. 
qu*  {nom.),  §  146,  a 

who  or  whom  (2)  rel.  pron.  {nom.) 
qui,  {accus.)  que,  §48,1.2,  §§115, 
119,  121-123,  127,  137;  {to  a7'oid 
ambiguity)  lequel,  laquelle,  etc., 
§117;  among  whom  parmi  {or  entre) 
lesquel(le)s,  §138;  of  whom  dont, 
§118  (cf.  §116) 

whoever  or  whomever  qui  (=  celui 
qui,  celui  que^  etc.,  §134,  cf.  §82), 
tous  ceux  qui  {or  (\ue),'etc.',  qui- 
conque,  §  176;  qui  que,  §  228 

whole,  the  tout  le,  toute  la,  §  182 

wholly  tout  k  fait 

whom  See  who  (i)  and  (2) 

whomever  ^^^  whoever 

whose  (i)  interr.  pron.  de  qui,  k  qui, 
§144,  exs.  5-6 

whose  (2)  rel.  pron.  dont,  §118;  du- 
quel,  de  laquelle,  auquel,  etc.,  §§  1 16, 
121 ;  4  qui,  de  qui,  §§115,  296,  a 

why  pourquoi,  §  58,  ex.  3,  §156,  4, 
§  149,  R ;  .{possibly)  que,  §  154 

wide   large;   be  wide  awake   veiller, 

§158.^ 

wife  femme/.  (cf.  §  324,  R) 

wiles,  full  of  subtil-e,  §  48, 1.  3 

will  (I)  and  would  vouloir,  §  166, 
§  218,  R ;  forms  of  groups  D^and  E, 
§§  59-62,  84-85,  91-94,  394 

will  (2)  noun  volonte/. 

win  gagner,  §  158,  ^,  §  420 

wind  noun  vent  m. 

window  fenltre/.,  §161,1.21 
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wise  v'm  m^%^y,Ji2 
wiBter  hivcr  m^  §70,  L 1 
w^  csmycr,  §  158 

sage,  §i6i,Lio,  §254,158;  j«f 


wish  (to)  desircr  (de  [?]),  §2i5,ex.  i ; 
vouloir,  §44>1'6,  §166;  wiak  mt 
to   vouloir  (destrer)   que,  \2i^a, 

$258,^ 

wit  esprit  «r^  p.  294,  III,  11-12 

with  avcc  §241,  N  I,  $322,*;  (<y 
instruments  or  causes)  commonly 
de ;  with  which  doot,  §  141,  N ;  do 
with  faire  de,  §88,  I.4;  dine  with 
diner  chez  (see  at) ;  go  with  accom- 
pagner ;  with  it  avec  cela  or  avec 
adv.,  or  avec  lui  (elle-s,  cux,  if 
more  or  less  personified),  §  254, 1. 19, 
§§  282,  304 

within  {inside)  dans,  entre ;  within  a 
week  dans  huit  jours 

without  prep,  sans,  §53,  N  i,  §322,^; 
sans  +  inf.,  %2\\,d  (cf.  §  260,  a) ; 
sans  que,  §  234 ;  without  it  {or  them, 
of  sexless  things)  sans  cela  (sans 
lui,  eux,  elle-8,  if  more  or  less  per- 
sonified), %%  282,  304  {cf  with) 

wolf  loup  m.,  §  1 13, 1. 9 

woman  femme ;  an  EngUshwoman  une 
Anglaise,  §  49,  a,  R  (cf.  §  174) 

wonder  {be  uncertain)  se  demander; 
wonder  that  sVtonner  que,  §215, 
ex.  I 

word  mot  m.,  §  249, 1. 8,  §  496,  b 

work  (I)  vb,  travailler,  §157,  1.8, 
§158,  §262,11' 

work  (2)  noun  travail  m.  {pi.  §143,  a), 
§  102,  ex.  2 ;  ouvrage  m.,  §  178, 
ex.  13 ;  oeuvre/.,  §  179,  ex.  3 

workman  ouvrier  m,,  §  266, 1. 1 

world  monde  m.,%  52, 1. 14 


(abovt)   slnqoieter  (de),    se 
r(de),  §228(^) 
worae  (I)   adj.  plus  mamrais-e   (^y- 

P>re),  §  5S  ^  R 
wane  (2)  adv.  i^ns  mal  {seldom  pis), 

§56.X 
wOEBt  i«rwarae(i)iiJV4/(2) 
worth,  be  valoir,  §  226,  ex.  i 
sans  valeur  (/.) 
r  (oQ  digne  (de) 
would  aux.j  expressed  by  group  E  {see 

wffl);  by  group  B^  §§60,62;  would 

nther    aimer  +  mieux,    §  247,  a ; 

would  that  plAt  4  Dieu  que,  §213,^,6 
woimd  (I)  vb.  blesser,  §  109,  R 
wOnnd  (2)  noun  blessurey. 
write  ecnrire,  §§  269, 472 
writer  ecrivain  m.,  auteur  m. 
wrong,  be  avoir  tort,  §  122,  N ;   se 

trompr     §135,  §368,/';  wrong  {of 

thi         1   ix,  fausse,  incorrect-e 

year  an  «.,§ 66,1. 3,  §105,!. 9, §328, a; 
{if  a  specific  unit)  commonly  annee 
f :  deux  annees,  cette  annee-ci  (cf. 

yell  pousser  de  grands  cris,  §  52, 1. 13 
yes  oui,  §  40,  §  366,  a-b ;   {in  denial 

of  a   negative   assertion)   si,   §  178, 

ex.  7 ;  why  yes  mais  oui 
3re8terday  hier  {adv.),  §  82,  ex.  2 
yet  encore,  §  106,  ex.  2,  §  403,  b ;  {in. 

contrasts  etc.)  cependant 
yield  ceder,  §  162,/.,  §  303,  a 
you  vous,  §  38,  a,  §§  42-43*  278-279, 

287-301 ;  vous  autres,  §  178,  ex.  i ; 

tu,    p.  38,  Q  4,    §38,  fl,    §§42-43. 

278-279,  291 ;  te,  t'  {accus.  or  dat.), 

§§278-279,    §281,  ^    §§295-296, 

298,  300-301 ;  toi,  §§  278,  287,  290- 

292  ;  on,  see  one  (2) 
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young  jeune,  §  348  yourself  te  (t'),  toi,  toi-meme,  vous, 

your  ton,  ta,  tes,  votre,  vos,  §  54;  te  vous-meme,  §43,  a,  §§278-279,283, 

{or  vous)  .  .  .  le  (la,  les),  §  295,  d^  h  ;  287-289,  298 ;  see  oneself  and  yonr- 

le,  la,  les,  §§  329-330  selves 

yours  le  (la)  v6tre,  les  v6tres,  le  tien,  yourselves   vous,  vous-m^mes  ;   see 

la  tienne,  etc.^  §  57 ;  ^  toi,  ^  vous,  yourself 

§297 

zeal  zele  w .,  §  96, 1. 16,  §  253,  ex.  7 
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FRENCH-ENGLISH  VOCABULARY 

Thru  can  be  saved,  and  mistakes  can  be  avoided,  by  heeding  the  folUnving  notes  : 

1 .  This  vocabulary  is  limited  to  the  needs  of  this  book ;  its  scope  (like  that  of  the 
English-French  vocabulary)  is  therefore  very  restricted,  and  the  serious  study  of  French 
demands  that  for  more  light  a  general  dictionary  be  owned  and  often  consulted. 

2.  Many  of  the  defining  words  used  in  this  special  vocabulary  occur  in  the  English- 
French  vocabulary  as  important  key-words  witli  references.  Thus,  for  example,  addi- 
tional information  as  to  prepositional  usage  can  be  got  by  looking  up  the  varidus  English 
words  given  for  k  or  de  or  pour ;  or,  as  to  verbs,  by  doing  likewise  for  avoir,  for  faire, 
for  TOtiloir,  etc. 

3.  Many  examples,  directly  or  indirectly  referred  to  by  §  483,  supplement  both  our 
special  vocabularies.  Examine  all  §  483. 

4.  For  various  reasons,  a  good  many  very  irregular  verb-forms  (though  all  the  fre- 
quent simple  irregular  forms  are  listed  in  §  483)  are  quoted ;  also  various  cardinal  and 
ordinal  numerals ;  but  at  the  top  of  every  fourth  page  from  page  35  to  page  339  the 
ordinals  occur  in  their  proper  sequence,  from  premiere  (m.  premier)  *  first'  to  Boizante- 
dix-septieme  *  seventy-seventh  '^  their  formation,  sounds,  and  syntax  are  dealt  with  in 

§§  353-359- 

5.  The  abbreviation  'q.v.'  (Latin  quod  vide)  means  *Look  this  up.' 

6.  See  the  notes  over  the  English-French  vocabulary. 


pure  prep,  commonly  to,  at,  in ; 
(i)  of  place:  k  r6oole  at  (to,  in) 
school,  Jeter  k  Teau  throw  into  the 
vrater,  remplir  au  tonneau  fill  at  (or 
from)  the  cask,  mets  au  feu  put  on 
the  fire,  regarder  k  Caen  look  toward 
Caen,  k  port6e  within  reach,  auz 
yeox  de  in  the  eyes  (opinion)  of, 
midi  k  ma  montre  noon  by  my 
watch,  k  fond  thoroughly,  k  mime  de 
in  a  position  to,  able  to,  k  trayers 
through,  k  I'envers  wrong  side  out ; 
(2)  similarly,  of  cutrvities :  perdre  k 
se  d6faire  de  lose  in  getting  rid  of, 
k  partir  de  from ;  (3)  V^  time :  k 
midi  at  noon;  (4)  0/ figurative  di- 
rection :  int^resser  .  .  .  i  interest 


...  in,  penser  k  think  of  (^r  about), 
servir  k  serve  to,  ressembler  k  be 
like;  (5)  before  indirect  objects :  to, 
for,  from,  by:  dire  k  say  to,  tell, 
demander  qqch.  k  ask  something  of 
(^rfrom),  faire  chanter  k  have  sung 
by,  faire  comprendre  k  tous  le  make 
everyone  understand  the,  rendre  un 
service  i  do  a  favor  for;  (6)  with 
intransitive  vbs.:  ob^ir  k  obey,  cr- 
donner  &  .  .  .  de  order  ...  to ;  (7)  of 
possession :  6tre  k  belong  to,  tout-e 
k  toi  ever  yours ;  (8)  after  adjs.  etc. : 
difficile  k  lire  hard  to  read,  c'est 
triste  k  dire  it's  a  sad  thing  to  say, 
c'est  bon  a  toi  de  it's  kind  of  you  to, 
soit  k  diviser ...  to  divide  . . . ;  (9)  «* 
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a  mere  link :  oommencer  a  begin  to ; 
(lo)  of  means  or  accompaniment :  on 
chapMUi  i  plomet  a  hat  with  feathers, 
dM  tardinet  &  I'huile  sardines  with 
oil  (tinned,  canned),  caf6  aa  lait 
coffee  with  milk,  avoir  affaire  i  have 
to  deal  with,  &  amp  ailr  unquestion- 
ably, i  moiiia  que  unless,  pea  h.  pen 
little  by  little,  i  peu  pr^a  about 
abaitfer  {§  384)  bring  down 
ablme  m.  abyss 

abord  m. :  d'abord  (at)  first,  originally 
abr^Yiation  /.  abbreviation 
abri  m,  shelter  (cf.  abriter) 
abtolument  (§361)  absolutely 
acadimie  /.  (§  157, 1. 22)  academy 
accident  m.  accident,  mere  chance 
accomplir  (§  132)  accomplish 
actneillir  (§441)  welcome,  receive 
achetar  (§  162,^)  buy,  purchase 
achever  (§  162,  a)  finish,  complete 
acteur  m,  (§  488)  actor 
actuel-le  (§  338,  e)  present  {in  time) 
additionner  (§  384)  add  {in  counting) 
admettre  (§  447)  admit 
admirable  admirable  (cf.  §361) 
admirer  (§  384)  admire 
adorer  (§  384)  adore,  love  to 
adoncir  (§  132)  lessen,  assuage 
adreaae  /.  skill,  address 
affaire  /.  (§  495)  affair,  business,  mat- 
ter, thing;  avoir  affaire  i  have  to 
deal  with 
affectation  (/.),  ayec  affectedly 
afiinit^  /.  (§  157, 1.  9)  affinity 
affreusement  (§361)  frightfully 
affreu-Zy  -se  frightful,  beastly 
Afghanistan  m.  (§  337)  Afghanistan 
afin  de  in  order  to;  afin  que  (§231, 

N I )  in  order  that 
Age  m.  age ;  quel  Age  how  old 


^V^   (§i32f^)  act;  de  qnoi  a'asit-il? 

what  is  it  about  ?  dont  il  s'agit  that 

is  {or  are)  involved 
all  oh  {possibly  ah) 
aile  f.  wing 

aillenra  (§  184)  elsewhere 
aimer  (It)  like  (to),  love  (to) ;  aimer 

+  mienx  (§  247,  a)  prefer 
ainsi  thus,  so,  (in)  this  way 
air  m.  air ;  avoir  I'air  seem,  look 
ais^  well-to-do 

ajouter  (§  384)  add  (cf.  additioimer) 
aller   (§163)  go;  aller  chercher  go 

after,  fetch ;  allona,  txm !  oh,  very 

well  I  a'en  aller  go  away 
alors  then 

alphab^tique  alphabetic  (al) 
amener  (am^nerait)  bring  about 
ami  m,,  amie  /.  friend,  friendly 
amuser  (§  384)  amuse 
an  m-  (§  35S»  ^  §  35^,  a)  year 
analogie  /.  (§  157, 1. 8)  analogy 
ancien-ne  (§  338,  e)  old,  former 
anglais-e  (§  49,  a,  R)  English 
animal  m.  (cf.  §  338,^)  animal,  beast 
animauz  //.  ^animal  (§  34) 
AnjOU  m.  (§337)  Anjou 
*nn^  /  (§  356,  a)  year 
annoncer  (§§160,  384)  announce 
ant^rieur-e  earlier 
anthologie  /  (§  27,  b,  R)  anthology 
Anyers  m.  Antwerp 
apdtre  m.  apostle 
appel  m.  call,  appeal  (§  249, 1. 20) 
appeler  (§  162,  d)  call 
appliquer  \^  s'  apply  oneself  to 
apporter  (§  384)  bring,  fetch ;  apporter 

^  (§  254, 1. 25)  bring  into 
apprihender  (§  384)  forebode,  appre- 
hend 
apprendre  learn,  teach,  make  known 
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approcher  de  (draw)  near,  approach 
appropri^  ^  (§4i3)  fitted  to 
aprto   adv.  or  prep,  after,  afterward ; 

aprtt  que  after ;  d'apr&s  according 

to 
arbre  m.  tree 

archaisme  m.  (§  122,  N)  archaism 
argent  m.  money,  silver 
arme  /.  weapon ;  //.  arms 
arr§ter  stop,  check ;  s'arrlter  stop 
arriyer  (It,  dans)  arrive  (at,  in),  get 

(to),  happen  (to),  reach ;  arriver  + 

i  +  i^f-  succeed  in  +  vb.  in  -ing 
*rt  m.  (§157,1.12)  art 
artifice  m.  (§  1 58,  a)  artifice 
artiste  m.  or/,  artist,  photographer 
Asie  /.  (§§  333-336)  Asia 
asseoir,  s'  sit  down,  take  a  seat 
assertion  /.  statement,  assertion 
assez  (de)  enough ;  rather,  somewhat 
assur^ment  (§361)  assuredly 
assurer  (§  24,  ^,  §  384)  assure 
astrolpgne  m.  (§161)  astrologer 
attachement  m.  (§  254, 1. 34)  fondness 
attacher  h.  connect  with,  relate  to 
attendant,  en  (§  262, 8)  meanwhile 
attendre    (§192)   wait   (for),   await; 

s'attendre  k  ce  que  expect  ...  to 
att^nuer  (§418,  a)  attenuate,  lessen 
attitr^  recognized,  accepted 
attitude  /.  attitude,  posture 
attrayant-e  (cf.  §  454)  attractive 
au  (It  +  le) :  au-dessus  (de)  above ;  au- 

dessous  (de)  below,  underneath 
aucun*«  (§  170)  no,  none,  any 
aucunement  (§  361)  in  no  wise 
augmenter  (§  384)  increase 
aujourd'hui  to-day,  at  present 
aussi  also,  too,  therefore,  accordingly; 

aussi  .  .  .  que  as  ...  as 
aussitdt  que  as  soon  as 


autant    as  {or  so)  much  {or  many) ; 
autant  dire  one  might  as  well  say ; 
d'aatant  plus  .  .  .  que  all  the  more 
...  in  proportion  as  {or . . ,  because) 
auteur  m.  (§  249, 1. 19)  author 
autorit^/.  (§  157, 1.  22)  authority 
autre-8  (§178)  other-s;  des  autres  of 
other  people  (cf.  autrui) ;  de  fa^on 
ou  d'autre  somehow 
autrefois  (§  178,  c,  Q)  formerly 
autrui  archaic  obj.  pron.  others 
aux  (i  +  les)  See  §  47 
auziliaire  auxiliary 
ayancer  (§  160)  be  too  fast,  advance 
ayanty  ayant  de,  ayant  que  before 
ayec  with ;  avec  lenteur  deliberately 
ayertir  (§132)  warn,  notify 
ayocat  m.  (§  193,  1. 10)  lawyer 
ayoir  (§425)  have  {q.v.)\  avoir  qua- 
rante  ans  be  forty  years  old ;  avoir 
raison  be  right ;  avoir  froid  {0/  ani- 
mate things)  be   cold;   avoir  neuf 
minutes  de  retard  be  nine  minutes 
slow  {or  late) ;  nous  avons  le  treize 
to-day  is  the  thirteenth;  ses  dents 
avaient  un  6mail  6clatant  his  teeth 
glittered  with  white  enamel 
ayouer  (§418,  a)  confess,  admit 
ayril  m.  (§  327,  a)  April 
ayant  droit,  1*  (§425,  N  i)  m.  or  f. 
the  rightful  owner  or  .  .  .  claimant 

baisser  (§  384)  lower,  let  down 
baleine  /.  (§  49,  a)  whale 
banquier  m.  banker 
bas  ( I )  adv.  low  {culj.  bas,  basse) 
bas  (2)  m.  noun  (§  143,  <:)  stocking 
base  /.  basis.   See  servir  de 
battre  (§  444)  beat,  chum,  tramp 
Bayeuz  m.  Bayeux  {in  Normandy) 
beau,  bel,  belle  (§338,/)  beautiful. 
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fine,  handsome,  fair ;  j*ai  beau  +  inf. 
it  is  useless  for  me  to  (§  250,  c) ;  en 
raoonter  de  belles  (§  340)  tell  pretty 
stones  (nice  pranks) ;  de  plus  belle 
adv.  more  (faster,  harder)  than  ever 
beaucoup  much,  greatly,  a  good,  deal ; 

beaaooap  (de)  much,  many 
bel,  belle  See  beau 
Benoit  (///.)  Benedict;  {fig.)  Willy 
berceau  m.  (§136,^)  cradle 
bercer  (§160)  rock.   ^<r  berceau 
Berry  m.  (§§334,  337)  Berry 
besogne  /.  task ;  {fam.)  job 
besoin  m.  need ;  avoir  besoin  de  need 
B§ta  Neddy  (btta  tn.  noodle) 
b^te  (I)  adj.  (§340)  stupid,  foolish 
b§te    (2)  /.   noitn   animal,  creature; 

bite  de  +  noun  idiotic,  stupid 
beurre  m.  butter.   See  battre 
biblioth^ue  /.  library 
bien  (i)  adv.  well,  very,  certainly,  no 
doubt;  ou  bien  or  {stressed),  or  else; 
bien  du  much,  bien  des  many ;  bien 
malgr6  lui  quite  unwillingly,  by  no 
means  intentionally ;  bien  plus  much 
{or  far)  more ;  je  crois  bien  I  don't 
doubt  it;  veoillez  bien  kindly,  please ; 
bien  que  although 
bien  (2)  m.  noun  (§157, 1. 1)  good 
bienfait  m.  benefit,  advantage 
bientdt  soon.   See  tdt  and  plutdt 
blimer  blame,  find  fault  with 
blanc,  blanche  (§  338,  h)  white 
blesser  (§  384)  wound,  injure,  hurt 
blessure  f.  wound,  injury 
bleu-e  (§349,  c)  blue 
boire  (§  452)  drink ;  le  rd  boit  I  a  cry 
uttered  at  the  Feast  of  the   Bean^ 
Twelfth  Night,  when  the  card  called 
*  king{s)  '•  is  drawn  and  the  King  of 
V   the  Bean,  la  fdve,  begins  to  drink 


bois  m.  (§  143,  c)  wood 

boit  See  boire 

bon,  bonne  good,  kind,  right;  ban  enfant 
adj.  good-natured  {or2i  simpleton) 

bonheur  (§  497,  a)  happiness,  luck 

bonhomme  m.  (§  348,  a,  §  351,  c,  §  497, 
a)  chap,  fellow 

bonne  f  (house) maid.   See  bon 

bomer  (§  384)  limit,  confine 

bouche  /.  mouth 

bpuger  (§160)  stir,  budge,  move 

bouilllr  (§225,^)  boil 

bout  m.  (§201, 1. 3)  end,  tip 

bouteille  /.  (§  492,  h)  bottle 

bras  m.  (§  143,  <r)  arm 

brave  good,  brave  (§  345) 

bref,  br^ve  (§  338,  b)  short,  brief 

Br^sil  m.  (§  337)  Brazil 

Bretagne  (§§  333,  335)  Brittany 

bri^ement  briefly,  ^/bref 

briser  (§  384)  break 

bruit  m.  noise 

briiler  (§  384)  burn 

brun~e  dark,  brown 

brusquement   (§361)  suddenly,  ab- 
ruptly 

but  [by]  tn.  aim,  target  (§  352, 1. 11) 

c'  (c'est,  9'aurait,  etc.)  See  ce 
9a  that,  it.   See  cela 
9I1  here  {of  motion) 
cacher  (§  384)  hide ;  se  cacher  hide 
cadet  m.  junior ;  Cadet  (Rousselle)  Lit- 
tle Boy  (Rousselle) 
Caen  [kS]  m.  Caen  {in  Normandy) 
cstera,  et  et  cetera,  and  so  forth 
caf^  m.  coffee,  caf^ 
calligraphie  /.  fine  penmanship 
Canada  m.  (§  337)  Canada 
cancre  m.  {lit.)  crab ;  {fig.)  dunce 
capitaine  m.  (§  487)  captain 
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caporal  m.  (pi.  -aux)  corporal 

car  conj.  for 

caract^re  m.  character,  written  sym- 
bol 

cas  m.  (§  143,0  case  (§99) 

cascade  /.  waterfall 

cassation  (/.),  cour  de  court  of 
appeal(s) 

causer  (§  384)  chat  (de  about) 

causerie  /.  chat  (sur  about) 

«*▼«  /•  (§  201, 1.9)  cellar 

ce  (I)  adj.  (§68)  this,  that;  ce  (cct, 
cette,  ces)  .  .  .  -^i  this .  .  .  ,  ces  .  .  . 
-li  those  .  .  .  ,  etc. 

ce  (2)  pron.  (§§72-83,  145-148)  this, 
that,  it;  ceci  de  bon  this  good  feature ; 
ce  qae  mon  projet  a  de  bon  the  good 
thing  about  my  plan  ;  c'est  que*  (it) 
is  that,  the  reason  is  that;  le  tioi- 
si^me  c'est  the  third  is ;  youloir 
c'est  pouvoir  where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way;  c'est  li  que  it  is 
(was  etc.)  there  that ;  ce  sent  these 
are,  they  are,  those  are ;  ce  qui  {or 
ce  que)  what 

ceci  pran,  this.   See  ce  (2) 

cMtl  (§  162,/)  yield  ;  but  see  §  304,  a 
(ne  le  c^der  k  personne) 

cela  that.   See  fa  and  ce  (2) 

c^l^bre  celebrated,  widely  known 

celle  etc.  (§  82)  that,  the  one 

celui  etc.  (§  82)  that,  the  one,  one 
(§  161,  1. 24) ;.  celui-li  that  one,  the 
first,  the  former;  celui-^i  this,  this 
one,  the  latter 

cent  (§  353,  ^)  (a)  hundred 

centaines  (/.),  des  hundreds  {Jig.) 

cependant  however,  yet 

cerise  /.  (§331,  R)  cherry 

certain-e  (a)  certain,  sure 

certainement  (§361}  certainly 


ces  these,  those.   See  c».{i) 
cesse,  sans  (§  157,1.6)  without  cease 
cet,  cette  adj.  (§  68)  See  ce  (i)  . 
ceuz  those,  the  ones.   See  celui 
chacun-e  pron.  each 
chagrin  m.  sorrow,  trouble 
chambre  /.  room  {usually  bedroom) 
Champagne  /.  (§  493)  Champagne 
champagne  m.  champagne.  See  above 
changer  (§160)  change 
chanson  /.  song 
chanter  (§  384)  sing 
chapeau  m.  (§  136,  b)  hat 
chaque  adj.  each,  every.   See  chacun 
chasser  (§  384)  hunt,  drive  (away) 
chat  m.  {%  484,  a)  cat.   See  chatte 
chatte  /.  cat,  tabby  cat   See  chat 
chaud*^  warm,  hot.   See  faire  -  ; 

ch^ue  m.  check  {in  payment)       *-  . 
Cher,  ch^re  culj.  dear,  costly  (§347); 

Cher  adv.  dear,  at  a  high  price  (§  362) 
chercher  (§  384)  seek  (i  to),  look  for, 

get.   See  aller  and  envoyer 
cheval  m.  {pL  chevaux)  horse; 
chevauz  //.  ^cheval  (§  136,  <?) 
cheveu    m.   (§136,^)   hair;    dieveuz 

hair,  or  hairs  (p.  142,  V) 
cheyron  m.  rafter.   See  poutre 
Chez  pure  prep. :  chez  moi  at  {or  to) 

my  house,  at  home ;  chei  X  at  ^r 

to)  X's ;  de  chez  X  from  X's 
chic  stylish,  smart,  nice 
chien  m.  (§  38,  a,  §  488,  a)  dog    - 
chifhre.  m.  figure  {arith.),  dig^it     • 
ChiU  »i.  (§337)  Chile 
Chine  /.  (§  334)  China.  See  chinois 
chinois-e  (§  49,  a,  R)  Chinese 
chocolati^re  /.  chocolate  girl 
choisir  (§132)  choose 
choix  m.  (§143,0  choice:  ^ 

choquer  (§  384)  jar,  shock 
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chose  /.  thing;  qaelqae  chose  (de)  m. 
(§  1 80)  something;  un  or  one  pas 
grand'chose,  §  370,  ex.  1 5 ;  le  petit 
Chose,  p.  ^01,  footnote 
chOtt  m.  (§  136,  ^)  cabbage 
cinq  (§354,^)  five;  fifth  (§355,^ 
cinqnantaine,  la  one's  fiftieth  year 
cinqnante  (§  353)  fifty 
cinquante-six  ftc,  fifty-six  etc. 
citer  (§  384)  quote 

clair  {adj.  or  adv.),  claire  clear,  clearly 
clairsment  (§361)  clearly 
clairroyant-s  clear-sighted,  clairvoy- 
ant (§  264,  2) 
classe  /.  class,  classroom 
classement  m.  classification 
classique  classic,  classical 
COChon  m.  (p.  zd,  footnote)  hog,  pig 
COBur  m.  (§  295,  A,  §  329)  heart 
coilfer  supply  with  headgear;  naltre 
tiMkr^  be  born  with  a  silver  spoon 
in  one's  mouth,  be  born  lucky,  etc. 
colonne  /.  column 
colossal-s  (§  338,^)  tremendous 
combien    how   much,    how   greatly; 
combien  de  how  much,  how  many ; 
le  combien  (§356,  a,  6)  what  day 
combler  (§  384)  fill  (up),  supply 
comMien  (§488)  comedian 
comme  as,  as  for  (in  respect  to),  as 
if,  inasmuch  as,  while,  how,  how 
much,  as  .  .  .  as,  like 
commencer  (§  160,  §  247,  c)  begin 
'comment  how,  what!  (§  193, 1. 1) 
commission/,  committee,  commission 
commode  convenient,  easily  handled 
communication  /.  communication 
comparer  (§  384)  compare ;  (la  phon6- 

tique)  compar6e  comparative 
competence  /.  ability,  skill 
complement  (§361)  completely 


compl^r  (§  162,/)  complete 
compliqu^  (§  384)  complicated 
composer,  se  be  composed,  consist 
comprendre  (§  448)  understand,  com- 
prise ;  y  oompris  included,  including 
compris-e  /./.  of  comprendre 
compte  m.  account;  sor  ton  compte 
about  you;   se  rendre  compte  (de) 
realize  (§190,  E)\  tenir  compte  de 
allow  for,  take  into  account 
compter  count,  count  on,  allow 
comte  m.  (§  334)  count  {title) 
condamner  (§  384)  condemn 
condition  que,  k  on  condition  that 
conditionnel-le  conditional 
confiance  /.  (§  492,  w)  confidence 
confier  (§418)  entrust 
confondre  (§  445)  confuse,  confound 
confusion/,  confusion 
Congo,  le  (§337)  the  Congo 
conjoncti-f,  -ve  subjunctive,  relative 
connaissance  /.  (§  492,  w)  knowledge 
connaitre  (§  460)  know 
consciemment  consciously,  wittingly 
conscience  /.  (§  329)  conscience 
cons^uence/.  (§  492,  w)  consequence 
cons^uent,  par  therefore 
COnsister  jl  -f-  inf.  consist  in 
consonnance/.  group  of  sounds 
consonne  /.  consonant 
constatation  /  ascertaining,  noting 
constater  ascertain,  note  and  record 
construction  /.  construction 
continuer  (§  418,  <z)  continue,  go  on 
contraire,  au  on  the  contrary 
cqntre  against,  with,  {sometimes)  from 
conyaincant-e  (§  264,  i)  convincing 
conyaincre  (§  446)  convince 
coq  m.  (§  484,  a)  cock,  rooster 
corps  m.  (§  143,  ^)  body 
oorrectoment  correctly,  accurately 
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correction  /.  correctness  (§157) 
(H>rre8pondre  (§  445)  correspond 
costume  m.  costume,  dress,  garb 
Cdt6  m.  side ;  ^  c6t6  de  alongside 
cdtelette  /.  chop,  cutlet 
cottcher  lay ;  se  coocher  go  to  bed 
coude  m.{%  329)  elbow 
coolde  /.  flood,  flow.   See  couler 
couler  (§  384)  flow.   See  coul6e 
coup  m.  blow,  stroke ;  a  coup  sfir  un- 
questionably ;  du  m6me  coup  at  the 
same  time  {along  therewith) 
couper  (§  384)  cut,  cut  off  (short) 
cour  /.  court,  courtyard 
courage  m.  (§492,^/)  courage,  pluck 
courant-e  current,  everyday 
conrir  run,  run  about,  hurry,  hasten 
cours  m,  (§  143,  c)  course 
coMer  (§  384)  cost 
craindre  (§§  2 1 6-22 1 )  fear 
crainte  /.  fear.   See  craindre 
crampe  /.  cramp 
cr^r  (§  418)  create 
crier  (§418)  cry,  cry  out,  shout 
crime  m.  crime 

crochet  m.  (§  28,  ^)  square  bracket 
croire  (§  453)  believe,  think ;  croyant 
avoir   believing  one   has;   je  crois 
Men  I  don't  doubt  it 
croyance  /.  (§  492,  w)  belief 
cueiUir  (§  193, 1. 23)  gather 
cuirassier  m.  cuirassier  {cavalry) 
cuisine  /.  kitchen 
cuisinier  ^.,  cuisini^re  /.  cook 
culotte  /  knee-breeches,  breeches 
culotter:   Votre  Majesty  est  mal  cu- 
lott^e  your  Majesty's  breeches  are 
on  wrong  or  in  shabby  state 

d'  See  de 

Dagobert  (King)  Dagobert  (p.  330) 


Dahomey  m,  (§§334,  337)  Dahomey 

dame  /.  lady 

Danemark  m.  (§  334)  Denmark 

danger  m.  danger 

dangereu-z,  -se  dangerous  (§  338,  c) 

dans  pure  prep,  in,  into,  on  ;  {possibly) 
at,  inside,  within ;  dans  une  certaine 
vue  (§  157, 1. 14)  with  a  certain  end 
in  view ;  note  §  201,  1.  3 

dansant,  th^  m.  tea  with  dancing 

dayantage  more,  further 

de  pure  prep.  {1)0/  mental  directions 
or  the  like:  of,  concerning,  about, 
as  to,  in  respect  to,  pertaining  to, 
etc.i  dire  (parler,  penser,  s'agir)  de 
say  (speak,  think,  be  a  question) 
of,  lire  de  laugh  at,  quoi  qu'il  en 
soit  de  cela  however  that  may 
be,  s'occuper  de  concern  oneself 
with,  traiter  de  treat  of,  deal  with, 
pardonnez-moi  de  forgive  me  for, 
une  faute  de  a  mistake  in,  une  le- 
9on  de  musique  a  music  lesson,  un 
instmment  de  communication  an  in- 
.  strument  for  communication,  livres 
d'enseignement  textbooks,  craindre 
de-H/«/.  (§251)  fear  to;  (2)  before 
numerals  and  the  like :  plus  d'un  an 
more  than  a  year  (more,  with  respect 
to  a  year)  i  plus  de  onze  heures  after 
eleven  o'clock,  plus  de  minuit  after 
midnight;  (3)  expressing  separation : 
from,  away  from,  off,  out  of,  of: 
loin  de  far  from,  deux  de  six  twp 
from  six,  se  dMaire  de  get  rid  of, 
de  par  la  loi  by  law,  d'abord  (at) 
first,  d'autre  part  on  the  other 
hand,  de  purement  locale  from  being 
purely  local,  relever  de  la  rh^torique 
fall  under  rhetoric;  (4)  expressing 
various  kinds  0/ possession  :  of,  — 's, 
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etc. :  les  actears  da  TMttre-FTan^s 
the  actors  of  etc.,  aux  yeuz  des 
strangers  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners, 
les  pens^es  de  Riquet  Riquet*s 
thoughts  or  the  thoughts  of  Riquet, 
autour  de  moi  round  about  me,  au 
milieu  de  tout  in  the  midst  of  every- 
thing, un  roman  de  M6rim^e  a  novel 
by  Merimee  or  a,  novel  of  Merimee's ; 
(5)  partitively^  quantitatively y  or  in 
apposition :  avoir  de  I'or  have  (some, 
or  any)  gold,  pas  de  bien  et  de  mal 
no  good  and  no  evil,  jamais  de  mal 
never  any  evil,  rien  d*achev6  nothing 
finished,  la  plupart  des  most  of, 
assez  de  pain  enough  bread,  apr^s 
de  longs  travauz  after  long  labors, 
diz  minutes  de  retard  ten  minutes 
slow,  ceci  de  bon  this  good  feature, 
quelqu^  chose  de  bon  something 
good;  (6)  expressing  agency  y  means  y 
degree:  6reint6  de  misdre  worn  out 
with  (by)  wretchedness,  bercer  du 
bout  du  pied  rock  with  the  toe, 
profiler  de  profit  by,  jouer  du  piano 
play  the  piano,  jouir  d'une  estime 
enjoy  an  esteem,  habill^  de  dressed 
in,  servir  de  base  serve  as  a  basis, 
voyageur  de  nature  a  traveler  by 
nature,  avancer  de  deux  minutes  be 
two  minutes  fast;  (7)  de  fafon  {k 
ce)  que  so  that,  de  cette  fafon  in 
that  way ;  (8)  d'apr^s  according  to ; 
(9)  de  m^me  likewise 
debout  adv.  standing,  upright 
decider  (de)   decide  (to,  as  to);  se 

d6cider  k  decide  to 
d^cimale  /.  (§  340)  decimal 
d^courager  (§  160)  dishearten 
d^faire  de,  se  (§  478)  get  rid  of 
d^fendre  (§  189)  defend,  forbid  (A) 


definition  /  definition 

dehors  adv.  and  noun  m.  outside 

d^jjl  already 

dejeuner  vb.  (§  384)  or  noun  lunch 

d^lai,  dans  un  bref  ere  long 

d^licieu-x,  -se  (§  338,/)  delightful 

d^loyal-e  (§338,^)  disloyal 

demain  to-morrow ;  fig.  (§  1 57, 1. 7) 

demande  f.  (§  495)  question,  request 

demander  (§  384)  ask  (for) ;  demander 

k  or  de  ask  to  (§  247,  e) 
demi-e  half ;  et  demie  half  past .  .  . 
dent  /  (§  329)  tooth 
depart  m.  departure 
d^partement   m.  department  {terri- 
torial division^  under  a  prefect) 
depuis,  depttis  que  (§  192,  §  249, 1. 22) 

since,  from,  for,  in  the  course  of 
d^ranger  (§  160)  disturb 
dernier,  derni^re  (§355,  b)  last 
derri^re  behind  {not  *back  of) 
des  (de  -H  les)  See  §  45 
d^S  pttre  prep,  from,  as  early  as ;  dis 

ce  moment  from  this  very  instant; 

d^s    midi    by    noon;    d^s    que    as 

soon  as 
d^sagr^able  disagreeable,  unpleasant 
descendre  go  (come,  bring,  let,  carry) 

down  (§  427,  c) ;  alight 
designer  (§  420)  refer  to,  designate 
desquel(le)s  (§121)  of  which,  whose 
dessein  m.  plan,  purpose 
dessus  over  (it,  them),  above,  etc. 
destine  /  (§  161, 1. 11)  destiny 
detail  m.  (§  249, 1. 37)  detail 
d^tester  (§  384)  heartily  dislike 
dette  /.  debt 
deux  (§  354,  b-d)  two ;  {in  dates  etc.) 

second  (§  355,  c) 
deiixi^me  (§  353,  §  354,  b-d)  second 
devait  (§  161, 1. 25)  was  to  (§  187) 
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devant  (i)  pr.part.  o/deYoix  {^.v.) 
deyant  (2)  pre/>.  or  adv,  (cf.  §495) 

before  {in  space)  ^  in  front  of 
deyenir  (§  482)  become ;  qu'est-elle 
devenue  ?  what  has  become  of  her  ? 
devoir  (i)  vb.  (§187)  owe,  have  to, 
ought  to,  must ;  be  likely  {or  des- 
tined or  obliged)  to  (§  66, 1. 6) 
deyoir  (2)  m.  noun  (§  239)  duty 
diable  m.  devil,  deuce,  dickens 
dictionnaire  m.  (§  254)  dictionary 
dieu  (Dieu)  god  (God) ;  //.  dieux 
difference  /.  difference 
diff^er  (§  162,/)  differ 
difficile  hard,  difficult 
difficult^/.  (§  254, 1.43)  difficulty 
dimanche  m.  (§  327,  e)  Sunday 
diner  vb.  (§  384)  or  noun  (§  240,  R) 

dine,  dinner 
dire  say,  tell,  talk  (§  300,  5) ;  et  dire 
que  and  to  think  that ;  vouloir  dire 
(§  249, 1. 5)  mean,  signify ;  dites  clas- 
siques  called  classical ;  que  dia-je  ? 
(§  249, 1. 49)  no,  rather  (///.  what  am 
I  saying?) 
discr^it  m.  discredit,  disrepute 
disparaitre  (§  460)  disappear 
dispnter,  se  dispute,  wrangle 
disqualifier  (§418)  disqualify 
dissimnler  (§  384)  hide ;  se  dissimnler 

(§  254, 1.  II)  hide  from  oneself 
distinct-e  (§  44, 1. 9)  distinct 
distinguer  (§  384)  distinguish 
dit-e  p.p.  of  ^e  {q-v.) 
diyers-es  (§177)  diverse,  various 
diyertir  (§  132,  </)  entertain,  amuse 
diyidende  m.  (§359,^)  dividend 
diyiser  (§  359,  d)  divide,  share 
diyision/.  (§359,^)  division 
dix  (§  354,  b)  ten ;  tenth  (§  355,  c) 
dix-huit  (§354,^)  eighteen 


diz-neuf  (§  354,  b)  nineteen 
dix-sept  (§  354,  b)  seventeen 
doi-  (§  ^06)  from  devoir  (§  187) 
done  then  {not  of  time)  t  so,  therefore ; 

prenez  done  do  take,  pray  take 
donner  (§  384)  give,  publish 
dont  (§§118-119,  HO  of  (from,  by, 

with)  which ;  in  which  (§  249, 1. 44) ; 

of  (from,  by)  whom,  whose 
Dordogne  /.  (§  335)  Dordogne  {dept.) 
dormir  (§225,^7)  sleep 
dos  [do]  m.  (§  143,  c)  back 
doter  de  endow  with 
doud-e  (§418, «)  gifted 
douleur  /.  (§  486,^)  pain,  grief 
doute  m.  doubt ;  sans  doute  doubtless 
douter  (§  384)  doubt 
dragon  w.  (§  397, 4)  dragon 
drame  m.  drama 
dresser  (§  384)  prick  up  (§  329) 
droit,  droite   adj.  or  noun  straight; 

ce  droit  this  right ;  k  [la  main]  droite 

on  {or  to)  the  right 
dr61e   (§344)  funny,  odd,  queer;  un 

or  one  drdle  de  a  funny  (§  340) 
du(de+le)  ^^§45 
da,  due  /./.  <?/ devoir  (§§  187, 406) 
due  [dyk]  m.  (§334)  duke 
duquel  (§§  116, 121)  of  which,  whose 
dur-e  hard,  tough 

eau  /.  (§  136,  b,  §  492,  J,  N)  water 
^laircir  (§  132)  enlighten,  clarify 
Matant-e    brilliant,   gleaming.    See 

ddater 
Plater  (de  rire)  burst  (out  laughing) 
^ole  /.  school  (cf.  §  254, 1. 13) 
Pouter  (§  384)  listen  (to) 
Verier,  s'  (§  424,  a)  exclaim 
toire  (§  249, 1. 32)  write,  spell  {by  writ- 
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^ritore  /.  writing,  handwriting 

touner  (§  384)  skim  (§  201, 1. 8) 

^ition  /.  edition 

Mncation  /.  (§193, 1. 6)  education 

eifet  m,  effect ;  en  effet  in  fact 

eiforcer,  s'  (§  160)  endeavor,  strive 

^galement  likewise,  also,  equally 

^gard  m.  (§182)  regard 

^glite  /.  church 

•h  bien  well,  well  then 

^l^ye  m.  or/,  student,  pupil 

elle   she,  her,  herself;   it,  itself;   he 

(§85,1.16);  seeYke 
elle-m§me  herself,  itself 
elles  they,  them,  themselves 
elles-mlmes  themselves 
iloi  m.  (Saint)  Eligius 
^mail  m.  (§  143,  a)  enamel 
embarquer,  8'  embark,  (set)  sail 
embarrat  m.  (§  143,  c)  plight ;  un  em- 
tumras  de  richesses   more  (wealth) 
than  one  can  handle 
emb^ter    (§  162,  g)  bother,  plague, 
annoy;  s'embtter  be  {or  feel)  an- 
noyed etc. 
embrasaer  (§  384)  embrace,  include 
^mettre  (§  447)  uUer 
^mis-e  p.p.  ^6mettre  {(j.v.) 
Amission  /.  utterance,  uttering 
empailler  (§421)  stuff  (taxidermy) 
emp^her  (§  162,^)  prevent,  thwart 
empereur  m.  (§§  334,  488,  a)  emperor 
emploi  m.  (§  249, 1.  35)  use 
employer  (§158)  employ 
en   (i)    adv.  and  pron.   (§§284,  298, 
304, 307-310) ;  en  implies  ^<t-\-compl. 
{test-words :      thereof,     therefrom, 
thence,  thereby,  thereat,  for  that), 
of  it,  of  them  ;  je  vous  en  prie  I  beg 
you,  please;  enremercier  thank  for; 
11  en  eft  de  m$nie  de  r«t  the  case 


is  the  same  for  art;  quoi  qa'il  en  aoit 
whatever  the  truth  may  be,  however 
that  maybe;  s'enaller  go  away;  en 
aortir  get  out  of  it ;  {partitivefy)  j'en 
ai  I  have  some ;  si  j*en  ai  if  I  have 
any  (some).;  je  n*en  ai  pas  I  haven't 
any,  I  have  none ;  {possessively)  its, 
their,  {sometimes)  his,  her;  often 
not  to  be  translated 

en  (2)  pure  prep.  (§§312,  c-d^  321, 
327,  b-c,  335-337)  in,  into,  to  {with 
or  without  the  or  a,  my,  your, 
etc.) ;  en  papier  gris  of  gray  paper; 
en  ce  moment  at  this  moment;  en 
galant  homme  like  a  gentleman; 
{with  gerund)  in,  while,  through,  by, 
or  as  +  finite  vb.,  or  sometimes  not 
to  be  translated  (§§  261-262) 

encore  still,  yet,  again,  even  then; 
non  senlement  .  .  .  mala  encore  not 
only  .  .  .  but  also;  encore  un  one 
more,  another 

endroit  m.  place,  point;  right  side  {of 
cloth) ;  iL  I'endroit  in  the  right  place, 
right  side  out  (p/330) 

^nergiquement  (§  361)  energetically 

enfant  m.  or/,  child,  boy,  girl;  bop 
enfant  {adj.)  a  nice  chap,  a  simpleton 

enfin  (§  249, 1. 38)  finally,  in  a  word 

toigme  /.  riddle 

ennemi-e  enemy 

ennuyer    (§158)    bore,    irk,   annoy; 
s'ennuyer  be  bored,  feel  bored 
•  ennuyeu-z,  -se  boring,  vexatious 

^norme  enormdus,  huge 

^norm^ment  (§361)  hugely,  enor- 
mously 

enrichir  (§132)  make  rich;  s'enrichir 
get  rich 

enseignement  m.  instruction ;  livr« 
d'enseipement  te^^tbook 
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ensemble  together,  at  the  same  time 
ensnite  then,  after  that,  next 
entendre    hear;    entendre  dire    hear 

(said) ;  entendre  parler  de  hear  of 
entier,  entire  (§  338,  a)  entire 
entre  between,  among,  within;  deux 

d'entre  eux  two  of  them 
entrer  enter ;  faire  entrer  show  in 
envers  (i)  prep,  {fig.)  toward 
enyers  (2)  m.  wrong  side  {of  cloth) ; 

a  Penvers  inside  out  (p.  330) 
enyie  (de),  avoir  feel  inclined  (to); 

ancnne  envie  no  desire 
environ  adv.  about,  approximately 
envoyer  (§164)  send;  envoyer chercher 

send  for 
^atant-e  {slang)  stunning,  ripping 
^paule  /.  shoulder 
^^/  (§33i»ni)  sword 
^oque  /  time ;  {sometimes)  epoch 
^ouser  marry  {take  a  wife) 
^rouver  (§  384)  feel,  experience 
^nivaloir  ^  (§  470)  be  equivalent  to 
^uivaut  3^^6quivaloir 
^reinter  (§  384)  wear  out  {fig.) 
esp^ce  f.  kind,  sort 
esp^er  (§162,/)  hope  (to);  esp^rer 

en  put  one's  hopes  in,  trust  in 
esprit  m.  mind,  wit 
essai  m.  essay,  trial 
essayer  (de)  try  (to) 
essentiel-le  (§  338,  e)  essential    . 
essouffl^  out  of  breath,  blown 
estime  /.  esteem 
estimer  (§  384)  esteem 
et  [e]  and ;  et  qui  and  one  that 
ttablir  (§  132)  establish 
^tendre    (§445)  stretch,  stretch  out, 

lay  {a  tablecloth) 
Conner  astonish ;  s'^tonner  (de,  que) 

wonder  (at,  that) 


strange  strange 

stranger,  toangfere  (§  338,  a)  foreign, 

foreigner,  stranger 
€tre    be   or  have    (§§  426-427) ;    be 
true;    il  n»en  est  rien    nothing  of 
the  sort  (is  true) ;   11  n'en  saurait 
Itre  de  m^me  de,  §  157,  1. 12  ;  est-ce 
que,  c'est  que,  n*est-ce  pas,  §78; 
dtre   k    be    at,    be    in,    belong    to 
(§  296,  a) ;  6tre  h.  refaire  have  to  be 
made  over  (§  252,  b) ;  fut  (p.  330,  II, 
1.  10)  =  alia  went  off  to ;   {in  dates) 
quel  jour  sonunes-nous  ?  what  day  is 
it  ?  what  is  the  date  [to-day]  ?  (§  356) 
6tude  /.  study 
^tndier  (§  159,  a)  study 
^tymologique  etymological 
euphonie  (§  2,^,  footnote)  euphony 
Europe  /.  Europe  (§§  333-337) 
euz  them,  they,  themselves;   iL  eux 

to  them,  of  theirs  (§  297) 
enz-mSmes  themselves 
^eiller  (§421)  waken,  rouse;  s'eveil- 

ler  wake  up 
^▼Idemment  (§  361)  evidently 
^viter  (§384)  avoid;  ^  6viter  some- 
thing to  avoid 
Evolution  /.  development,  evolution 
exact-e  accurate,  exact,  right 
ezactement  {§  361)  accurately 
exag^rer  (§  162,/)  exaggerate 
examiner  (§  384)  examine,  look  into 
excellent-e  excellent 
excepts  prep,  except 
ex6cuter  perform,  carry  out 
exemple   m.  example;   par  exemple 
for  instance ;  {excl.)  certainly  not ! 
or  let  me  tell  you !  etc. 
exercice  m.  (§159, 1. 27)  drill 
exister   (§  384)  exist ;   il  existe  .  .  . 
there  is  (are)  .  ,  . 
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ezoti<lue  exotic  {not  native) 
experience  /.  experiment,  experience 
ezpUquer  (§  384)  explain 
ezprto  on  purpose 
ezprimer  (§  384)  express 
ezquis-e  exquisite 
eztrait  m.  extract,  selection 
eztr§me-ment  (§361)  extremely 
ez-YOto  /«.  (§  496,/)  votive  offering 

fable/  (§113)  fable 

face  /.  (front)  face 

facile  easy 

fapon  /.  (§  492,  /,  R)  manner,  way, 
fashion;  de  fa^on  {k  ce)  que  so 
that ;  de  f a^n  k  so  as  to ;  de  fa^n 
ou  d'autre  somehow 

facteur  m.  postman,  factor  (§  359,  c) 

faible  weak 

faim  /.  hunger ;  avoir  (trds)  faim  be 
(very)  hungry  etc.  (§  320) 

faire  (§478)  do,  make,  make  out, 
constitute;  faire  un  cheque  make 
out  a  check;  il  faisait  des  mines 
singulidres  (§  352,  1.  9)  he  would 
take  on  etc.]  on  fait  la  somme  de 

(§  359'  ^)  o"^  ^^^^  up '  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
plaisir  that  gives  him  pleasure ; 
faire  le  mort  (la  morte)  play  dead 
(sham  death) ;  faire  son  int^ressante 
put  on  her  interesting  air  (or  .  .  . 
pose) ;  9a  ne  fait  rien  that  doesn't 
matter,  never  mind ;  {0/  weather) 
faire  beau  etc,  (§  302,  b)  be  fine  eU. ; 
{similarly)  il  fait  bon  marcher  (§  250, 
d)  it's  pleasant  walking;  {causally) 
faire  mourir  have  (cause  to  be)  put 
to  death,  faire  entrer  show  in,  faire 
oomprendre  k  tous  make  everyone 
understand,  faire  connaitre  un  homme 
make  a  man  known ;  Votre  Slajest^ 


se  fera  noyer  your  Majesty  will  get 

drowned ;  faire  que  cause  to,  make 

fait  de,  en  in  the  field  of 

falloir   impersonal  (§  470,  b) :  il  faut 

one  (I,  you,  he,  she,  they)  must, 

it  is  necessary  (to,  that) ;  il  faudrait 

le  faire  we  {etc.)  should  {or  should 

have  to)  do  it ;  la  seule  chose  qu'il 

ne  fallait  pas  faire  the  one  thing 

it  was  wrong  to  do  (that  should  not 

have  been  done) ;   il  faudrait  one 

revolution  it  would   take   (require) 

a  revolution 

famevL-x,  -se  (§  338,  c)  famous ;  cette 

fameuse  rdgle  that  great  rule 
farceur  m.  joker,  wag,  humbug 
fatalement  (§361)  unescapably 
fausse-ment  (§361)  false-ly,  wrongly 
faute  /.  mistake  (de  in) 
fauteuil  m.  armchair,  easy-chair 
fauti-f|  -ve  inaccurate,  faulty 
faux,  fausse  (§338,^)  false,  untrue, 
wrong,    counterfeit;    chanter   faux 
{adv.)  sing  off  the  key 
feminin-e  feminine 
femme  /.  woman,  wife 
fenStre  /.  (§  486)  window 
ferme,  travailler  work  hard 
fermer  (§  384)  shut,  close 
f§te  /.  (festival)  day  (of  a  saint),  holiday 
fetu  m.  a  (stalk  of)  straw ;  un  f^tu  de 

paille  {f.v.)  a  straw 
feu  m.  (//.feuz)  fire;  aufeu  on  the  fire 
feuilleter    (§  162,  d)   turn   over  the 

leaves  of 
fier,  fi^rement  (§361)  proud-ly 
fiUe/.  daughter,  girl ;  jeune  fille  young 

lady 
fin  /.  end  {in  abstract  sense) 
final-e  {m.pl.  in  -als)  final ;  les  finales 
/.  {^ani.)  the  endings 
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financier,    financi^re    (§  338,  a)    {as 

noun)  financier ;  {as  adj.)  financial 
finir  end ;  il  finit  par  8'6crier  he  finally 

(at  last  he)  exclaimed 
fixation  /.  determining,  fixing 
flatter  (§  384)  flatter  (de  on) 
flatteu-r,  -se  (§  338,  d)  flattering 
fleur  /.  flower 
fleuye  /.  (tidal)  river 
flexion  /    (§  249,  I.  23)    inflectional 

ending 
f Oi  /.  faith ;  par  ma  foi,  archaic  {now 

ma  fbi)  upon  my  word,  really 
foia  /.  time  (une  fois  once ;  deux  fois 

twice;  j/r^ temps) 
fol,  f Olle  See  fou 
fonction  /  function 
fond  m.  bottom  ;  IL  fond  thoroughly 
force  /.   {often  pi.)  strength,  power, 

might 
forcer  (§  247,/)  make,  force  (to) 
forme  /.  form,  shape 
former  (§  384)  form,  shape 
fort  very,  loud,  hard  {adj\  strong) 
fortune  /.  fortune 
fou,  fol,  foUe  (§  338,/)  crazy 
foule  /.  crowd,  throng 
fourchette  /.  fork  (table-fork) 
fournir  (§  132)  supply,  provide 
franc,  franche  frank ;  un  franc  a  {or 

one)  franc 
franpais-e  (§  49,  a,  R)  French  {fioim 

Frenchman,  Frenchwoman) 
France/.  France  (§§333-337) 
Franpois  m.  (§  488,  a)  Francis,  Frank 
frapper  (§  384)  strike,  knock 
fr^re  m.  brother,  friar 
froid-e  cold  {see  avoir  and  faire) 
fromage  m.  cheese 
froncer  le  sourcil  {q.v.)  frown 
fruit  m.  (§  193, 1.  22)  fruit  {/ig.) 


fumer  (§  384)  smoke 
furieu-x,  -se  (§  338,  c)  raging,  furious 
fut  (=  alia)  mettre  (p.  330)  See  Stre 
futur-e  future 

g&cher  (§  384)  make  a  mess  of,  spoil 

gages  m.  wages 

gagner  (§  420)  earn,  win,  gain 

gai-e  jolly,  cheerful,  merry,  gay 

galant  homme  m.  gentleman  (good 
fellow) 

galop,  au  at  a  gallop 

garpon  m.  boy ;  gar^on  (de  restaurant 
m.)  waiter 

garder  (§  384)  keep ;  se  garder  de  + 
inf.  take  care  not  to  +  inf 

gare  /.  (railway)  station 

gater  (§  384)  spoU 

gattche  left ;  k  gauche  to  the  left 

geler  freeze ;  il  gMe  it's  freezing 

gto^ral-e  (§338,^)  general 

g^n^eu-x,  -se  (§  338,  c)  generous 

gtodrosit^  /.  generosity,  kindness 

g^nie  m.  genius 

genou  m.  (§  136,^)  knee 

gens  m.  or  f  (§  491)  people,  persons ; 
retainers  (§  161, 1.7) 

gentil-le  (§  338,  h)  nice,  likable 

gober  swallow  {credulously),  bolt 

goormand-e  greedy ;  twun  glutton 

goi^t  m.  taste 

gracieu-x,  -se  gracefully  (§  352, 1. 4) 

grammaire  /.  grammar  (§  249) 

grammatical-e  (w.//.-aux)  grammat- 
ical 

grand-e  {oldf  grand)  great,  big,  tall 

gras,  grasse  (§  338,  e)  fat,  plump 

grave  grave,  serious 

gravure  /.  engraving 

grec,  grecque  Greek  (i  grec  =  Y,  y) 

gr§ler  be  hailing  (cf.  geler) 
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gris-e  gray;  grisAtre  grayish 

gronder  (§  384)  scold 

gros-ae  (§  338,  e)  big ;  coiiter  gros  cost 

a  lot 
grossi^rement  (§  338,  a)  grossly 
grossir  (§132)  enlarge,  swell 
grotesque  grotesque,  outlandish 
groupe  m.  group 
grouper  (§  384)  group 
gu^re  (§372)  hardly,  hardly  ever 
guerre/  (§319.'^)  war 
guillemets     m.    quotation     marks 

habiller  (§421)  dress  (de  in) 
habit  m.  coat  or  (fig.)  suit 
habiter  (§  384)  reside,  live  (in,  at) 
habitude  /.  habit,  custom 
Aacher  (§§  17,  384)  chop  up 
AaiUon  m.  (§  17.  §  52, 1-  9)  rag 
Aaine  /.  (§17)  hate,  hatred 
*air  <§§i7,  432)  hate 
Aaissable  (§  17,  §  52, 1. 10)  hateful 
Aalle  /.  (§17)  market  {/or foods) 
Aareng  m.  (§§17,  45)  herring 
Aasard  m.  (§17)  chance;  par  hasaid 

by  chance ;  au  hasard  at  random 
Aaut-e  (§17)  high,  tall;  k  haute  voiz 

aloud ;  IL  voix  haute  loudly ;  le  haut 

the  top;  bien  haut  (adv,)  in  loud 

tones;  arriver  trds  haut   get  very 

high  up  (§I93»1'7) 
Jfayre,  le  (§§  17,  325)  Havre 
JJaye,  la  (§§  17,  325)  the  Hague 
«ro8  (§17,  §143.^)  hero 
hteiter  (§384)  hesitate,  waver 
heure  /.  hour,  time,  moment ;  quelle 

heure  what  time,  k  deux  heures  at 

two  o'clock  (§§  150,  356) 
heureu-x,  -ae  (§  338,  c)  happy 
Mdeu-x,  -se  (§  338,  c)  hideous 


hier  yesterday 

hirondelle  /.  swallow 

hittoire  /.  history,  story 

hiatorique  historic,  historical 

ho\k  hi  there,  hold  on,  stop 

/tomard  m.  lobster 

homme  m,  man 

honii^te-ment  honest-ly,  proper-ly 

honaeur  m,  honor 

Aonte  /.  shame;  avoir  honte   be  {or 

feel)  ashamed 
horloge  /.    clock    {outside  of  bldgs., 

§  356.  b,  or  fig.,  §  193, 1.  26) 
Aors,  {usually)  hort  de  outside  of 
httile  /.  oil ;  k  I'huile  in  oil,  canned, 

tinned 
Auit  eight  (§§  353-357) ;  huit  jours  a 

week;  le  dix-huit  the  18th 
Auitiime  (§§  353-355)  eighth 
h3rpoth^8e  /.  hypothesis,  theory 

ici  here,  in  this  case ;  c'est  ici  le  this 

is  the 
idte  /.  idea,  notion,  thought 
il  he,  it  (§  302) ;  il  y  a  there  is,  there 
are;   11  sort  d^s  sons   there   come 
forth  sounds ;  il  en  est  de  miSme  the 
case  is  the  same  (cf.  §  1 57, 1. 1 2) 
illusion  /.  illusion 
illustrer  (§  384)  illustrate 
image  /.  illustration  {in  a  book) 
immuable  [im-  or  imm-]  immutable, 

fixed 
imparfait-e-ment  (§  361 )  imperfect-ly 
impartial-e  (§  338,^)  impartial,  fair 
important-e  important,  of  importance 
importer  {impers.)-.  nUmporte  queMe 
any ;  n'importe  oil  no  matter  where 
imposer  impose,  put  in  force 
impossible  impossible 
impression  /.  impression,  printing 
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imprimer  (§  384)  print 
iBOertain-e  uncertain,  unreliable 
incesaamment  (§  361 )  unceasingly 
inconnu-e  (§  460)  unknown 
incontestable  undeniable 
inconY^ient  m.  drawback,  disadvan- 
tage 
incorrect-e-ment  (§361)  incorrect-ly 
incroyable  incredible,  past  belief 
In^e/(§§333»335)  India 
ind^fini-e  indefinite  (§61,  N  2) 
indicati-fy  -ye  indicative 
indiff^rent-e  of  small  consequence 
indiqner  (§  384)  point  out,  indicate 
individu  m.  individual,  {fam.)  fellow 
industrie  /.  industry,  trade 
inJKrienr-e  inferior,  lower 
infiniti-f,  -ve  (§  239)  infinitive 
innoyer  (§  384)  innovate 
inoccup^  (§  366,  e)  not  occupied 
inaiater  (§  384)  insist  (poor,  pour  que 

on) 
inapirer  (§  384)  inspire,  excite 
inatruire  (§  459)  educate,  instruct 
inatmment  m.  instrument 
inanlter  (§  384)  insult 
inUreaaer  (§384)  interest,  concern; 
8'int6re88er  A  take  an  interest  in, 
be  interested  in 
interrompre  (§  445)  interrupt 
inutile-ment  (§361)  useless-ly 
inviter  (§  384)  invite  (H  to) ;  lea  invites 

(§272)  the  guests 
Italie/.  Italy  (§§333,  335) 
italien-ne  (§  49,  a,  R)  Italian 

Jacqueline  /.,  given  name  (§  340, 1) 
jadia  [sadis]  formerly 
jamaia  (§  373)  never,  ever 
jambe  /  (§  295,  </,  h,  §  329)  leg 


Japon  m.  Japan  (§§  334,  337) 

jardin  ///.  garden 

jaune  (§  349,  c)  yellow 

je  (§§42,278)1 

Jean  m.  John ;  Jeanne/.  Jane 

Jeannine  /.  {dimin.  o/Jtaane)  Jenny 

Jeter    (§162,^)  throw,  throw  away; 

Jeter  un  pont  sor  bridge  v6. 
jettea-y  (§  201, 1. 8)  See  jeter  ^ 
jeu  m.  {pi.  jeux)  game,  play 
jeudi  m,  (§  327,  e)  Thursday 
jenne  young ;  junior  (§  348,  R) 
joie  /.  joy,  gladness,  happiness 
joindre  (§  458)  join 
joittt-e  /./.  </ joindre  \q.v,) 
joli-e  (§  348)  pretty,  good-looking 
joue  /.  (§  329)  cheek 
jouer  (§  418,  a)  play  (§151);  jouer  an 

temiia  play  tennis;  jouer  dn  piano 

play  the  piano 
jouir  (de)  enjoy  (§  132,  </) 
jonr  m,  (§  327,  d,  §  328,  a)  day 
journte  /.  day.   See  joar 
juge  m.  (§  319,  h,  §  324)  judge 
jniUet  «.  (§327,a)July 
Julien  m,  (§  193)  Julian 
juaqu'i  until,  to,  as  far  as,  to  the 

point  of;  juaqo'iL  ce  que  until 
juate    just,    right,    fair;    adverbially 

right,  on  the  key,  in  tune 

kilometre  m.  kilometer 

I'  See  Ui  and  it 

la  ( I )  de/.  art.  /,  the  {or  not  to  be  trans- 
lated: §§  46,  49,  57,  1 16,  §  29s,  d,  h, 
§§  333-336) ;  avoir  la  vue  bien  nette 
(§35<)f^)  sec  quite  clearly;  perdre 
la  ttte  lose  my  (your,  our,  his,  her) 
head  (§§  329-330) ;  la  valeur  aodale 
one's  social  value  (§  157,  1. 18) ;  la 
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Noel  Christmas  Day  (§  327,  Cy  R) ;  la 
nuit  {adv.)  at  night  (§  327,  d)\  de 
la  aorte  in  that  way.  See  §  311-335, 
passim^  and  It  (i) 

la  (2)  pers.pron,  her,  it.   See  le  (2) 

\k  there  {stressed)  \  liL,  il  y  a  .  .  . 
there  there  is  (are)  . . .;  ce  que  vous 
dites  W  {inexactly)  what  you  are 
saying  (§  193,  1.  29) ;  cette  heure-liL 
that  hour  (§  354,/,  Q) ;  c'eat  U  une 
chose  .  .  .  that  is  a  thing  .  .  .  (§  80) ; 
U  dedans  in  it,  in  them,  therein; 
sometimes  W  —  here 

Ul-bas  yonder,  over  there,  there 

l&cher  (§  384)  let  go,  utter 

lactme  /.  gap,  omission 

U-dessoas  beneath, below;  {sometimes) 
under  it  or  them  (§§  282,  304) 

U-dessus  thereupon,  over  (above,  on) 
it,  in  them  (§§  282,  304) 

laid-e  ugly,  plain,  unseemly 

laisser  (§  384)  leave,  let,  allow  to 

lait  m.  (§  322,  a)  milk 

langage  m.  (§157)  language,  speech 

langue  f.  tongue ;  la  langue  fran^se 
the  French  language;  la  bonne 
langue  cultured  speech  (§  300,  5) 

lapin  m.  rabbit 

laquelle  which,  what,  that,  who,  whom 
(§§116-117,  I2T,  155) 

large  wide,  broad 

latin-e  Latin ;  le  latin  Latin 

layer  (§  384)  wash,  wash  away 

le  (I)  def.  art.  m.  (§§  34-37»  4S»  47. 
3*6-337,  350.  ^)  the  {or  not  to  be 
translated) ;  le  vendredi  20  avril  on 
Friday,  April  20th,  le  soil  in  the 
evening,  a  onze  heures  moins  le 
quart  at  a  quarter  to  eleven  (§  356, 
a-b).   See\K  (i) 

le  (2)  pers.pron.  (§§43,  278-282,  285, 


288,  292-293,  298,  301-303)  him,  it, 
so,  or  not  to  be  translated  (§303). 
See  la  (2)  and  les  (2) 

le^n  /.  lesson  (de  in) 

lecture  /.  reading 

l^gende  /.  legend 

Wger,  Wgfere  (§  338,  a)  light,  slight 

legislation  /.  legislation ;  une  legisla- 
tion nouvelle  new  laws 

legitime  allowable,  legitimate 

lendemain,  le  the  next  day 

lent-e-ment  (§361)  slow-ly 

lenteur  f.  slowness,  deliberateness ; 
avec  lenteur  deliberately 

lequel  which,  what,  that,  who,  whom 
(§§116-117,121,155) 

les  (i)  def.  art.,pl.  o/la  (i)  andle  (i), 
the,  or  not  to  be  translated ;  my,  your, 
his,  her,  our,  etc. 

les  (2)  pers.pron.  them 

lesqael(le)s  (§121)  which,  that 

lettre  /.  letter 

leur  (i)  (//.  \(byxt%)poss.axlj.  (§  54)  their; 
leur  utilisation  the  utilization  of  them 
(§  i57»  1-  M)  ;  pron.  le  (la)  leur  etc. 
theirs  (§  57) 

leur  (2)  pers.  pron.,  dat.  (§  43,  b,  §  244, 
ex.  7,  §§  282,  292,  295,  298)  them, 
to  (from,  for,  at)  them  etc.,  or  not  to 
be  translated',  je  leur  serre  la  main 
I  shake  their  hands  (§  295,  r/,/,  ^) 

lever  {with  Idv-,  §  162,  a)  raise,  lift ; 
se  lever  rise,  get  up 

l^re  /  (§  329)  lip 

lezicologie  /  (§  249)  .lexicology 

lexicologique  (§  249, 11. 8  and  12)  lexi- 
cological 

liaison  /.  linking,  liaison  (§  29) 

liberte  /.  freedom,  liberty 

libre  free,  at  liberty,  not  engaged 

lier  (§418)  tie  (up),  bind,4ink 
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lieu  m,  {pi.  lieux)  place ;  en  dernier 
lieu  at  the  end,  last ;  au  lien  de  {or 
an  lieu  que)  instead  of  (§  234) 

limite  /.  boundary,  limit 

linguiste  m.  or/,  linguist 

linguistique  linguistic ;  la  linguistique 
linguistics  {a  study) 

lire  (§  475)  read 

lit  m.  bed 

litt^raire  /.  literary 

litt^rature  /.  literature 

livre  m.  book;  /.  pound  (i.io  lb.) 

local-e  (§338»^)  local 

location  /.  expression,  idiom 

loger  (§160)  lodge,  house 

loi/  (§254,1.22)  law 

loin  (de)  far  (from),  far  away 

lointain-e  distant,  remote 

Loire,  la  the  (river)  Loire 

long,  longue  (§338,y4)  long;  le  long 
de  along;  tout  au  long  at  full  length, 
in  full.   See  longtemps 

longtemps  a  long  while,  long  (§192) 

lorgnette  /.  opera  glass,  lorgnette; 
eyeglass,  monocle 

lorsque  (§  9,  end)  when 

loner  (i,  Lat.  locare)  rent,  hire 

loner  (2,  Lat,  laudare)  praise. 

Louis  m.  (§161, 1. 2)  Lewis,  Louis 

Lonise  /.  (§  488,  a)  Louise 

lonp  m,  wolf 

lonrd-e  heavy,  clumsy 

loyal-e  {m.pL  loyaux)  loyal 

lui  pers.pron..,  dat.  {or^  if  stressed^  he, 
him,  himself)  him,  her;  to  (for, 
from)  him  or  her;  lui  .  .  .  le  (la, 
lee)  his,  her  (§  295,  </,/,  h).  See 
leur  (2) 

Inmitoe  /.  light,  lamp 

lundi  m.  (§  327,  e)  Monday 

lune  /  (§  322,  e)  moon,  moonlight 


lutte  /.  struggle 

lutter  (§  384)  struggle,  wrestle 

luxe  m.  luxury 

M.  =  monsieur  Mr.  (p.  2^2.^  footnote) 

XdJ  See  me 

ma,  mon,  mes  (§  54)  my 

mUchoire  /.  jaw 

madame  (»!»•)  (§  324,  R)  madam,  Mrs. 

mademoiselle  (MU«)  miss,  Miss  .  .  . 

magasin  m,  (large)  shop,  (U.S.A.) 
store 

magnifique-ment  (§  361)  magnifi- 
cent-ly 

mai  m.  (§  327,  d)  May 

main  /.  hand ;  les  mains  vides  empty- 
handed 

maintenant  now 

mais  but ;  mais  si  yes,  I  am  (§  193, 
1. 9) ;  mais  pas  du  tout  of  course 
not;  mais  non  certainly  not;  mais 
oui  why,  yes 

maison  f  house ;  &  la  maison  home, 
at  home  (to  or  at  the  house) 

maitre  m.  master,  owner;  maitre  de 
philosophie  teacher  of  philosophy 
(§  38 1 ))  noiv  prof esseur  de  philosophie 

majesty  /.  (§161, 1.  3)  majesty 

mal  (I)  adv.  ill,  badly 

mal  (2)  m.  noun  {pi.  maux)  evil  (§  1 57, 
1.  I ) ;  avoir  mal  i  la  t§te  have  a 
headache ;  pas  mal  de  a  good  deal 
of  (§370,/,  N  I) 

malade  ill ;  un-e  malade  a  patient 

maladie  /.  illness 

malgr^  (que)  in  spite  of  (the  fact 
that,  ...  of  his,  etc.) ;  see  §  229,  N  2 

malheur  m.  misfortune,  unhappiness 

malheureu-x,  -se  unhappy,  unfortu- 
nate 

malheurensement  (§361)  unluckily 
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manger  (§  i6o)  eat 

mani^re  /.  manner,  way 

manquer  (§384)  miss,  be  lacking; 

manquer  de  {neg.)  fail  to 
manaarde  /,  garret  bedroom  {under 

a  mansard  roof) 
marchand-e  m.  or/,  shopkeeper 
march^  m.  market;  bon  inarch^  adj. 

or  adv.  cheap 
marcher  (§  384)  walk,  proceed 
mardi  m.  (§  327,  e)  Tuesday 
mari^  m.  bridegroom ;  /.  bride 
marmite  /.  (§201, 1.8)  pot,  kettle 
marquer  (§384)  mark;  also {0/ clocks) 

show  or  {fam.)  say 
marquis  m.  (§  i43»<^)  marquis 
mars  m.  (§  327,  a)  March 
masculin-e  masculine 
maternelle,  langue  mother  tongue 
matin  m.  morning;  (le)  matin  cuiv. 

in   the    morning,   early  (§327,  ^, 

§356,«,i5) 
mauyais-e  (§  55,  ^)  bad,  poor,  wrong 
me  me,  myself;  dat.  to  (for,  at,  from) 
me  (§  43,  b,  §  29s) ;  me  .  .  .  le  (la, 
les)  my  (§  295) ;  see  lui 
mtehant-e  bad,  mischievous,  wicked 
meilleur-e  (§  55,  b)  better,  best 
m8me    intensive  adj.^  pron.,  or  adv. 
same,  very,  even ;  de  m§me  espdce 
of  the  same  kind;  k  mdme  de   in 
a  position   to;    de  m§me  'likewise 
(§  157, 1. 12,  and  N) ;  moi-m6me  my- 
self ;  eux-mfimes  themselves  etc. 
m^nag^y  Men  discreet  (§254, 1. 30) 
mener  {with  m^n-)  take  (§  162,  a) 
mentir  (§  225,  b)  lie  (tell  lies) 
mer  /.  sea,  ocean 
mercredi  m.  (§  327,  e)  Wednesday 
m^re  /  mother 
M^rimte  m.  M^rimee  (1803-1870) 


merreille  (/.),  i  wonderfully  (well) 
mes,  mon,  ma  (§  54)  my 
Mesdames  {vocatively)  ladies 
Mesdemoiselles    {vocatively)   young 

ladies.   See  mademoiselle 
Messieurs  {vocatively)  gentlemen 
mesure  /'.  step,  measure ;  avec  mesure 

(§  254, 1. 41)  with  moderation 
met  (mets,  mett-)  See  A  ^mettre 
m6thodique  methodical 
m^trique  metric 

mettre  (§  447)  set,  put,  put  on,  don 
Mexique  w.  (§  337)  Mexico 
midi  m.  noon,  twelve  o'clock 
mien-ne  (le,  la)  mine  (§  57) 
mieuz  (§  56,  N,  §  360,  R)  better,  better- 
looking,  best 
mil  occurs  in  l*an  mil  (a.d.  iooo)  etc. 
milieu  m.  middle,  midst 
militaire  (§  344,. Q)  military 
mille  thousand ;  un  mille  a  mile 
mine  (i)  /.  mine  {of  ore) 
mine  (2)  /.  expression  of  countenance 

(§352,1.9) 
minuit  m.  midnight,  twelve  o*clock 
minute  /.  minute  (§  356) 
mis^re  /  wretchedness,  misery 
MM.  =. messieurs,  //.  ^monsieur 
modeme  modern,  up-to-date 
modifier  (§418)  modify 
moeurs  /.  (§  496,  ^,  N  i )  customs,  ways 
moi  me,  to  (for,  at,  from)  me,  myself, 
I  {stressed) ;  moi,  je  as  for  me,  I ;  a 
moi  to  me,  of  mine,  mine  {stressed). 
SeeXvX 
moindre  (§55,  b^  R)  less,  least 
moins  (§§  55-56)  less,  least,  not  so, 
not  as;   au  moins  or  du  moins   at 
least;  moins  d'amis  fewer  friends ;  i 
moins  que  unless ;  &  moins  de  -f  inf 
unless +y^/2f^^  vb.\  ^  minuit  moins 
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Qn  quart  at  a  quarter  to  (before) 

twelve  (§356,<5) 
mois  m.  (§  143,  r,  §  327,  a)  month 
moiti^  /  (§  266, 1. 6,  §  357)  half 
moment  m,  moment,  time;  poor  le 

moment  for  the  time  being 
mofi,  ma,  mes  (§  54)  my  (cf.  §  324,  R) 
•  monde   m.  world;  le  plus  oblige  du 

monde  ever  so  much  obliged ;  tout 

le  monde  everybody 
monsieur   (§89,  3)  sir  (§381);  you, 

sir ;  ce  monsieur  this  gentleman 
mont  m.  Mount  (le  mont  Blanc) 
monter  go  (take,  carry)  up,  mount 
montre  /.  (§  356,  b^  2)  watch 
montrer  (§  280,  d,  §  384)  show 
moquer  de,  se  (§  427,  a)  make  fun  of 
morceau  m.  (§  136,  d)  piece,  bit 
mordre  (§191)  bite 
morphologie  (§249, 1. 12)  morphology 
mort  (i)  /.  death.  See  mort-e 
mort  (2),  morte  /./.  o/moutit  (§  167), 

dead;   faire  le  mort   sham   death, 

play  dead  (§341, 1) 
mortel-le  (§  338,  e)  killing,  deadly 
mot  m.  (§  348,  fl,  §  496,  6)  word 
mottche  /.  fly 
moucboir  m.  handkerchief 
mottiller  wet,  moisten  ;  pronounce  as 

a  palatal  consonant  (§  14,  ^,  §  15,  a) 
mourir  (§167)  die 
mouTement  m.  movement,  motion 
moyen    m.    means,    way,    medium; 

trouver   moyen   (de)    contrive    to, 

manage  to 
muet,  muette  (§  338,  e)  dumb,  mute 
mulct  ^.  (§  493(  s)  mule 
multiplicande  m.  multiplicand 
multiplicateur  m.  multiplier 
multiplication  /.  multiplication 
multiplier  (§418)  multiply 


mur  m.  (§  486)  wall  {^.v.) 
mnraille  /.  (§  492,  A)  wall  {^.v.} 
musique  /.  music.   See  le^on 

n'  Seene 

naif,  nalye  simple-minded,  artless 

naitre  be  born,  arise,  spring  up 

nappe  /.  (§201, 1. 9)  tablecloth 

natal-e  {m.  pi.  -als  or  -aux,  §  338,  g) 
native 

national-e  (§338,^)  national 

nature  /.  nature.  See  de  (6) 

nayal-e  (§  338,^,  N)  naval 

ne  neg.  particle,  mostly  with  pas,  per- 
sonne,  jamais,  eU.  (§§90,  367-381) 
not,  lest,  but  sometimes  untrans- 
latable ;  &  moins  que  .  .  .  ne  unless ; 
craindre  que  .  .  .  ne  fear  that,  etc. ; 
ne  .  .  .  pas  not,  not  any,  no,  etc.\ 
ne  .  .  .  personne  or  personne  ne  no- 
body, not .  .  .  anybody,  ne  .  .  .  que 
only,  ne  .  .  .  plus  no  longer.  See 
pas,  personne,  etc.,  also  §  217 

n^  p.p.  <?/■  naitre  (§461) 

n^cessaire  necessary 

n^gligeable  (cf.  §  160)  negligible 

n^gliger  neglect,  overlook,  slight 

neige  /.  snow 

neiger  (§§  160,  302,  b,  4)  snow,  be 
snowing 

net  [net],  nette  clear.  See  vue 

neuf  (I),  neuye  new  [not yet  used) 

neuf  (2)  nine,  ninth  (§§354-355) 

neutre  neuter,  neutral 

nez  m.  (§143,^)  nose 

Jii  (§377)  neither,  nor 

nid  [ni]  m.  nest 

nier  (§418)  deny 

noblesse  /.  (§  317,  R)  nobility 

noir-e  (§  349,  c)  black,  dark 

nom  m.  name,  noun 
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nombre  m.  number  (§  359) 
nombreu-x,  -se  numerous;  pea  nom- 

breuse  (§  254, 1.  2)  rather  small 
nommer  name ;  se  nommer  be  called 
non  (§§  365-366, 37 5,  <^)  no,  not,  non- 
nonchalant-e  careless,  nonchalant 
non-initial-e  (§  338,^)  non-initial 
nord  nt.  north 
nos,  notre  (§54)  our 
noter  (§  384)  note,  observe 
notre,  nos  (§  54)  our 
ndtre,  le,  la  {etc)  ours  (§  57) 
nourrir  (§132,^/)  feed 
nourriture  /.  (§  41, 1.  2)  food 
nous  we,  us,  ourselves  (§  43,  b) ;  each 
other  (§  283,  b) ;  to  (for,  at,  from) 
us  (§  295) ;  nous  .  .  .  le  (la,  lea)  our 
(§295,^,>4) 
nouyeaUy  nouyel,  nouyelle  new 
nouyeaut^  f.  novelty,  newness 
nouyelle  /.  {see  nouveau)  news,  tid- 
ings 
noyer  (§158)  drown.   5^/faire 
i>u-e  (§  352,  1. 8)  naked,  bare 
nuire  (It)  harm,  injure 
nuit/.  (§327»^)  night 
nul-le  (§  184)  no  {adj.) ;  no  one 
nullement  (§§  184,  361)  in  no  wise 

0  {sometimes  6  ;  cf.  oh)  oh 
ob^ir(i)  obey  (§132,^) 
objection  /.  (§  258,  c,  4)  objection 
Objet    m.   object,   aim    (§157,  1.  12) ; 

objet  d'art  work  of  art 
obliger  (§§160,  247,/) oblige;  noblesse 

oblige  nobility  imposes  obligations 
obseryer  (§  384)  observe 
obstacle  m.  obstacle,  hindrance 
occuper  (§  384)  occupy ;  6tre  occupy 

(ii)  be  busy  (at,  with) ;  s'occuper  de 

concern  one*s  self  with 


ceil  m.  {pi.  yeuz)  eye ;  anz  yeuz  des 
strangers  in  the  eyes  of  {i.e.  as  it 
seems  to)  foreigners 
OBuf  m.  (§  45)  egg 
offert-e  /./.  o/oftnx  (§  440) 
offrir  (§  440)  offer 
oiseatt  m.  (§  136,  b)  bird 
omettre  (§  447)  omit,  leave  out 
omis-e  /./.  ^omettre  (§447) 
on  indef.  pron.  (§§  43,  284,  «,  §  305} 
one,  we,  you,  they,  a  man,  anyone, 
people  ;  or  translate  by  passive  or 
impers,  vbs. 
onie  (§354,^,  §355»<^)  eleven;  elev- 
enth 
operation  /.  operation 
opinion  /.  (§  254, 1. 42)  opinion 
opposer  kf  s'  stand  in  the  way  of 
or  (i)  conj.  now  {resumptively) 
or  (2)  m.  noun  gold ;  en  or  gold 
oral-e  {m.  pi.  oraoz)  oral 
ordinaire  ordinary,  usual 
ordonner  (jl)  order  (§  161, 1. 6) 
ordre  m.  order,  command 
Oreille  /.  (§  295,  d,  k)  ear 
omement  m.  (§  339,  b)  ornaipent 
omer  (de)  adorn  or  grace  (with,  by) 
ortho^ie  /.  (§157,  11. 23-24,  §249, 

1.  12)  rules  of  pronunciation 
orthographe  /.  (§  254)  spelling 
oser  (§  384)  dare,  dare  to 
dter  (§  384)  take,  take  away 
OU  or ;  ou  bien  or  {stressed),  or  else 
oil  where,  in  which,  when ;  au  cas  oft 

in  case ;  should  .  .  . 
oublier  (§418)  forget 
oui  (§  366,  a-b)  yes 
outre  (§322,^:)  besides,  beyond 
ouyert-e  (/./.  ofounix)  open-ed 
ouyrier  m.  workman,  laborer 
ouyrir  open  vb.  Sec  ouyert-e 
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P*ge/ (§355,  r)  page 

paille  /.  straw.  See  tttu 

pain  m,  bread ;  un  petit  pain  a  roll 

panique  /.  (§  266,  1. 9,  §  340)  panic 

panser  (§  384)  dress  {a  wound) 

pantoufle  /.  (§  381, 1. 17)  slipper 

papier  ///.  paper 

par  pure  prep,  by,  through ;  par  la 
fendtre  through  (out  through,  out 
of)  the  window ;  commence  par  une 
Yoyelle  begins  with  a  vowel ;  finir 
par  annoncer  end  by  announcing, 
finally  announce;  par  jour  a  day, 
daily  (§328,^7);  r6pondre  par  oui 
answer  (with  a)  yes;  par  ordre 
alphaMtique  alphabetical (ly);  par  la 
raison  for  the  reason;  parce  que 
because;  partout  everywhere;  par 
ici  in  this  direction,  this  way ;  par- 
deasua  over;  de  par  la  loi  by  law 
(§254,1.22) 

paraitre  (§  460)  seem,  appear 

parapet  m,  parapet 

parapluie  m.  umbrella 

parasol  m,  parasol 

parce  que  because 

parcourir  run  through,  glance  at 

pardon  m.  pardon 

pardonner  (It  qqn.  de)  forgive  (one 
for) ;  cf.  §  295 

par^  (parer  adorn)  sumptuous 

pareil-le  &  (§  338,  e)  like 

parfait-e-ment  (§361)  perfect-ly 

parfois  sometimes,  at  times 

Paris  m.  (§  254,  N9)  Paris 

parisien-ne  (§  49,  a,  R)  Parisian 

parler  (§§  107-1 10,  249, 1. 7)  speak 

parmi  (§138)  among 

parole  /.  word,  speech 

part  /.  share ;  It  part  aside ;  d'autre 
part  on  the  other  hand;  de  toutes 


parts    on   all  sides;    quelque    part 

somewhere 
parti  m.  party  (cf.  §  224) 
participe  m,  participle  (§§  260-277) 
partie  /.  part,  portion 
partiel-le  (§359,/:)  partial 
partir  (§  224)  go  (come)  away,  leave 

{intr.) ;  It  partir  de  from 
partout  (§  33, 1. 6)  everywhere 
paryenir  &  (§  382)  arrive  at,  reach 
pas  ( I )  neg.  with  or  without  ne  (§§  90, 

369-370)  not ;  pas  de  bien  no  good ; 

je  n»en  ai  pas  I  haven't  any 
pas  (2)  m.  noun  (§  143,  ^  step 
passage  m.  passage 
passer  (p.  1 1  i,bot.,  §  249, 1. 22,§  427,*/) 

pass,  spend  (time) ;  k  trois  heores  et 

demie  paas^es  after  half  past  three 
passionnel-le  (§  338,  e)  of  passion 
patience  /.  (§  492,  w)  patience 
patron  m.  boss,  employer 
pauvre  poor 

payer  (§158)  pay,  pay  for 
pays  m.  (§11,^,  §143,^:)  country 
paysage  m.  landscape  (cf.  pays) 
p€clie,  la  fishing,  angling 
p^cher  (§  162,^)  fish  (angle).  SeejtMi^ 
peine  /.  pain ;  k  peine  hardly 
peloton  m.  ball  {e.g.  of  wool) 
penaud-e  abashed,  (looking)  foolish 
pencher,  se  (§  384)  lean 
pendant   prep,   during,  for;    pendant 

que  while  (cf.  cependant) 
p^ntoer  penetrate ;  lui  faire  p6n6trer 

dans  la  tdte  get  into  his  head 
p6nible-ment  painful-ly,  laborious-ly 
pens^  /.  (§  33)  thought 
penser  (§  384)  think  (§  148,  R,  §  280, 

r,  N) 
perc6-e  (percer)  worn  through 
per;u-e  /./.  (§  188)  perceived 
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perdre  (§191)  lose,  waste 

p^re  m,  father 

P^rigord  m.  (§§  334,  337)  Perigord 

p^ril  m.  (§  254, 1.43)  peril,  danger 

pdrir  (§  132)  perish 

permettre  (§447)  allow;  a  permiA  de 
made  it  possible  to  (§  254,  1.  9) ;  •• 
pennettre  de  venture  to 

permis-e  /./.  ^permettre  (§  447) 

P^rou  m.  (§  337)  Peru 

personnage  m.  person,  personage, 
character 

personne  (i)  /.  noun  person 

personne  (2)  pron,  (§  376)  nobody 

perte  /.  loss,  waste 

perturbation  /.  disturbance,  turmoil 

peser  (§  162,  a,  N)  weigh 

petit-e  little,  small ;  une  chatte  et  sea 
p«tita  a  cat  and  her  kittens 

peu  little,  not  very ;  peu  de  little,  few ; 
peo  k  pen  little  by  little ;  un  peu  bien 
fairly  well  (§  193,  1.  20) ;  ditea-moi 
un  peo  just  tell  me  (§  161, 1. 12) ;  un 
peo  de  tootea  fa^ona  pretty  much 
every  way ;  k  peo  prte  about ;  si  peu 
que  however  little ;  pour  peu  que  if 
.  .  .  just  {or  but)  a  little  (§  249, 1. 3) 

peuple,  le  the  (plain)  people 

peur  /.  fear ;  de  peur  que  .  .  .  ne  lest 

pent  plua,  on  ne  (§  165)  adv.  highly 

peut-^tre,  peut-dtre  que  perhaps 

ph^nomtoe  m.  (§  249,  1.  28)  phe- 
nomenon 

philologie  /.  philology 

philologue  m,  (§  254, 1 3)  philologist 

philoaophie  /.  philosophy  (cf.  §  381) 

phoneme  m.  (technical  neologism  ^  §  1 57, 
1.  6,  §  249,  1.  34,  intended  clearly  to 
distinguish  the  sounds  of  speech 
from  sounds  in  general:  lea  eona) 
speech-sound,  word-sound,  vocable 


[sometimes  a  word,  sometimes  part  of 

a  word,  as  n',  or  a  group,  as  m'eii) 
phon^tique   phonetic ;  la  phon^tiqae 

compar^e  comparative  phonetics 
photographie  /.  photograph 
phraae  /.  sentence  (§  249, 1. 10) 
physiologie  (§  249, 1. 43)  physiology 
piano  m.  piano 
pito  /.  {entire)  piece,  room 
pied  [pje]  m,  foot 
pierre  (i)  /.  noun  stone 
Pierre  (2)  m,  Peter- 
pilule  /  pill 

pincer  (lea  l^yrea)  close  hard 
-  pire  (§§  55-56)  worse,  worst 
pia  adj.  or  adv.  (§  56)  worse,  worst 
piatolet  m.  pistol  {not  a  revolver) 
piti6  [pitje]  /.  pity 
place  /.  place,  position 
placer  (§  160)  put,  place,  set,  lay 
plaindre  pity ;  se  plaindre  complain 
plaine  /.  plain  {flat  land) 
plaire  please ;  celaloi  platt  that  pleases 

him,  he  likes  that 
plaisanter  (§  384)  joke,  jest,  say  funny 

things 
plaiair  m.  pleasure;  faire  plaiair  {k 

qqn.)  please,  give  pleasure 
plateau  m.  (§  136,  b)  plateau 
plein-e  full  (cf.  §  321,  a) 
pleurer    (§  384)    weep ;  *  {fam.)    cry 

(weep) 
pleut,  il  (§169)  it's  raining 
pleuYoir  (§  169)  rain,  be  raining 
pluie  /.  rain 

plume  /.  (§  322,  a,  R)  feather,  plume 
plupart  (de),  la  most  (of) 
pluriel  m.  plural 
plus  more,  most  (§§  55-56) ;  plua  liaat 

higher;  plua  de  more,  more  than, 

and  after   (§  356,  b,  9);    {with  or 
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i„  without  ne)  again,  further,  any  more, 

j,g  longei;,  no  more,  no  longer ;  ni  .  .  . 

^j,.  non  plus  nor  .  . .  either  (§  375) 

.;  plusieurs  m,  orf,  several 

plus-que-parfait  (§  103, 1)  pluperfect 
plutdt  (que,  que  de)  rather  (than) 
poche  /.  (§329,  b,  N)  pocket 
po€le  f.  frying-pan,  pan 
poids  m.  (§  143,  c)  weight 
poll  m.  hair,  coat  {of  animals) 
poilu-«  hairy;  poilu  a  pet  name  (§  340) 

given  to  the  French  private  soldier 
point  m.  point,  extent;  ncg.  not 
poisson  m.  fish 
Poitou  m.  (§§334,  337)J'oitou 
poitrine  f.  breast,  chest 
pomme  /.   apple;    pomme    de    terre 

potato 
pont  m,{%  486,  e)  bridge 
porte  /.  door 

port6e  /.  (§  193, 1.  23)  reach 
porter  (§  384)  bear,  carry,  wear  (have 
on) ;  porter  (qqn.)  &  croire  lead  one 
to  believe 
portrait  m,  (§  249, 1.  49)  portrait 
pose  /.  pose  {affected  attitude) 
poser  (§  384)  set  down 
pOssMer  (§162,/)  possess,  own 
possibility  /.  possibility 
possible  possible 
pot  m.  (§4^7»/)  pot,  jug  (§322,  a) 
potage  m.  (§  492,  d)  soup 
ponlailler  m.  henhouse  (cf.  poule) 
poule  /  hen  (cf.  poulailler) 
pour  pure  prep,  for,  as  for ;  pour  9a 
because  of  that  (§  193, 1. 4) ;  vous  ne 
faites  rien  pour  9a  (§  193, 1. 14)  youVe 
doing  nothing  toward  that  {or  to 
bring  that  about) ;  pour  +  i^f'   (in 
order)  to;  pour  nous  rejoindre  and 
then  rejoin  us  (§  352, 11. 1 1-12) ;  pour 


que  +  subjunctive  in  order  that,  for 

*. . .  to  (§  193, 1.  23) ;  pour  peu  que,  see 

peu;   avoir  pour  objet  (§157,  1. 12) 

have  as  an  (as  its)  object 
pourquoi  why.   See  pour  and  quoi 
pourtant  hotirever,  yet 
pourvu  que  (§  230)  provided  (that) 
pousser   (§384)  push,  thrust,  shove; 

pousser  de  grands   cris   yell;   intr. 

grow 
poutre  /.  girder 
pouYOir  {\)vb.  (§  165)  can,  could,  may, 

might,  be  able  to ;  11  se  peut  que  it 

may  be  that,  possibly ;   9a  se  peut 

that's  possible ;  peut-ltre  perhaps 
X>OUyoir   (2)    m.  noun   power  (§161, 

1.23) 
pratique  (i)  adj.  practical 
pratique    (2)  /.   noun    (§157,  1. 27) 

practice,  experience 
pr^cMer  (§  162,/)  precede 
pr^is-e   (i)    adj.   precise;    It  qnatre 

heures  precises  at  just  four 
pr^is  (2)  m.  noun  summary  (de  of) 
pr^is^ment  precisely,  in  truth 
pr^ire  (§  474,  a)  predict,  foretell 
pr^f^rer  (§  162,/)  prefer 
premier,  premiere  (§§  353,  355)  first 
prendre    take,   take   away,   take    on 

(assume),  catch 
preparer  make  ready,  prepare 
pr^s  adv.  near  (by) ;  jl  peu  pr^s  about ; 

pris  de  n^2it  prep. 
presence  /.  presence 
pr6sent-e  present  (cf.  actuel-le) 
president  m.  president  (§  333,  R) 
presque  [pResk(9)]   almost;   presque 

rien  hardly  anything 
pr^tendre  (§  161, 1. 10)  claim  to 
pr§ter  (§162,^)  lend 
preuye  /.  proof 
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pr^YOir  (§  463,  a)  foresee 

prier    (§418)  pray;  jc  vons  en  prie 

pray,  pray  do ;  prier  de  ask  ...  to 
prix  m.  (§  143,^)  price,  pay  (§  266, 1. 6) 
probablement    (§  361)    probably,    I 

suppose,  very  likely 
probl^me  m.  problem 
procM^  m.  (§157,1.2)  process 
proclamer  (§  384)  proclaim,  declare 
produire  (one  impression)  make 
produit  m.  (§459)  product  (§359,^) 
professeur  m.  teacher,  professor 
profiter  (§  384)  profit  (de  by) 
profond-e  deep,  thorough,  radical 
projet  m.  plan 
promesse  /.  promise 
pronom  m.  pronoun 
prononcer  (§  160)  pronounce,  utter 
prononciation  /.  pronunciation 
propos   m.  (§143,^)  remark,  talk;  k 

propos  by  the  bye 
proposition  /.  (§  249, 1. 10)  clause 
propre  own,  clean  (§  347) ;  nom  propre 

proper  name  (§  254, 1.  22) 
prose/.  (§381)  prose 
protectrice  {%  4SS) /.  adj. :  la  Soci^tt 

protectrice  des  animaox  the  Society 

for  the   Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 

Animals  (§  349,  d)  ^ 

prot^ger  (§§  160,  162,/)  protect 
protester  (§  384)  protest 
prouver  (§  384)  prove,  demonstrate 
proverbe  m.  proverb 
proyisions  /.  //.  stock  of  food 
public,  publique  public 
puis  then,  next,  later,  besides  (ativ.) 
puisque  [pqisk(9)]  conj.  since 
punir  (§132)  punish;  condemn,  make 

a  punishable  offense  (§  303,  ex.  5) 
pur-e-ment  (§361)  pure-ly 
putois  m.  (§  33,  N  e)  polecat 


qu'  Seg  que 

quality  /.  quality,  good  quality 

quand  when  (§156,5);  quand  mdine 
even  though  (§97) 

quant  k  as  for,  as  to 

quanti^me  m.  day  of  the  month,  day 

quantity  /.  quantity,  lots  of  (de) 

quarante  (§  353)  forty 

quart  m.  (§357)  quarter;  onze  hemes 
moins  le  quart  quarter  to  eleven ; 
une  henre  et  quart  quarter  past 
one 

quatorze  fourteen;  fourteenth  (§355,^) 

quatre  (§  353,  §  355,  c)  four ;  fourth 

quatre-yingt-sept  eighty-seven 

quatrifeme  (§353)  fourth 

que  (i)  conJ.  that  {ornot  always  neces- 
sarily translated) ;  dire  que  tu  say 
that  you;  dire  que  oui  say  yes 
(§366,*);  qu'on  songe  (§213,^3 
think,  let  us  think  (§  254, 1.  14) ;  il 
travaillerait  pour  rien  qu'on  ne  pour- 
rait  le  garder  though  he  should 
work  for  nothing,  nobody  could 
keep  him  (§  266, 11. 7-8) ;  que  (pour 
que,  afin  que)  in  order  that,  so  that 
(§§231-232);  que  must  end  ail  con- 
junctive groups :  afin  que  in  order 
that,  aussitdt  que  as  soon  as.  Men 
que  although,  parce  que  because, 
and  {more  or  less  pronominally) 
pour  peu  qu*on  if  one  .  .  .  just  a  bit, 
oil  que  wherever,  etc,  {many  ex- 
amples in  §§41-381;  but  see  espe- 
cially §§  2 13-238) ;  que  immediately 
follows  depuis  since  (§192)  and 
pour :  pour  que  in  order  that,  for  . . . 
to  (§§  231-232) ;  c'est  un  accident 
.  .  .  que  la  fa^on  .  .  .  the  way  .  .  . 
is  an  accident  ...(§§  129,  249, 
"•43-44) 
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que  (2)  correl.  adv.  orpron.:  attssi  bien 
que  as  well  as ;  les  mdme's  que  the 
same  as,  the  same  that 

que  (3)  interrog.  orexcL  adv.  andpron. 
why,  what,  how,  how  much,  how 
many  {often  with  de) 

que  (4)  rel.  pron.  that,  whom,  which 
{but  this  que  need  not  always  be 
translated).  See  qui  que,  quoi  que, 
oil  que,  etc.  (§  228) 

que  (5)  prep,  or  prepositional  conj. : 
plus  que  moi  more  than  I ;  tu  n'as 
que  ^  you  have  only  that  (§  378) 

quel,  quelle  (§  338,  e)  what  (a),  which ; 
quel  que,  quelle  que  (§  328r)  which- 
ever, whatever 

qnelconque  (§175)  some  ...  or  other 

quelle  See  quel 

quelque-«  (§173)  some,  any 

quelquefois  (§173)  sometimes 

quelqu'un-e  (§§173,  180)  somebody, 
anyone;  quelques-uns  (-unes)  some 

question  /.  question 

questionnaire  m.  list  of  questions 

questionner  (§384)  question  (doubt) 

queue  /.  tail,  pigtail,  cue 

qui  (i)  interrog. pron.  who,  whom 

qui  (2)  rel.  pron.  that  {or  omit),  who, 
{seldom)  which;  6cume  la  marmite 
qui  bout  (§201, 1.8)  skim  the  pot: 
it's  boiling;  k  qui  salt  attendre 
(§  193)  to  him  who  (to  whoever) 
knows  how  to  wait;  Spouse  qui  tu 
▼eux  marry  anyone  you  want  to; 
qui  que  (§228)  whoever,  whomever 

quiconque  (§176)  anyone  who,  who- 
ever 

quinze  fifteen;  fifteenth  (§3 53,  §355,^^) 

quitter  (§  384)  leave  tr. 

quoi  (i)  interrog.  pron.  (§§146,  149, 
151-1 52)  what;  en  quoi  how,  wherein; 


quoi  que  indef.  pron.-TfhdXtwtY)  quoi 

qu*il  en  soit  however  that  may  be 

quoi  (2)  rel.  pron.  (§§119,  121,   140) 

which ;  de  quoi  of  which,  wherewith 

quoique  although,  though  {not  while) 

quotient  m.  (§359,^)  quotient 

raconter  (§  384)  tell,  relate 

raison  /.  reason ;  avoir  raison  be  right 

{not  in  error) 
raisonnable  reasonable 
raisonnd-e  *  reasoned,'  with  proofs 
ramasser  (§  384)  pick  up 
rappeler,    se    (§  162,  d)   recall,   re- 
member 
rapport  m.  report,  relation 
rare  rare,  scarce 

rayissant-e  {from  ravir)  entrancing 
reiser  (§  384)  realize,  make  {money) 
rebutant-e  {from  rebuter)  repellent 
rtont-e  recent,  late 
recevoir  (§188)  receive,  get 
recherche  /.  research,  investigation 
reciter  (§  384)  recite 
recommander  (§  384)  recommend 
reconnaissant-e  grateful 
rMuction  /.  reducing,  lessening 
rM4e-ment  (§361)  real-ly 
refaire  (§  478)  make  over,  remake 
refermer,  se  (§  384)  close  (again) 
r^fl^chir  (ll)  reflect  (on,  about) 
r^formateur  m.  (§488)  reformer 
r^forme  /.  (§  254,  1. 12)  reform 
reformer  (§157, 1.9)  re-form 
refrain  m.  refrain,  burden  (of  a  song) 
regard  m.  look,  glance  (cf.  regarder) 
regarder  (§  384)  look,  look  at,  concern 
r^ion  /.  region,  district 
r^gle/.  (§157,1.24)  rule 
rfegne  m.  (§  161, 1. 1)  reign 
regret  m.  regret 
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regretter  (§  384)  regret  <de  to) 
r^gulier,  r^guli^re  (§338)  regular 
rejeter  (§162,^)  reject,  throwback 
rejoindre  (§  458)  join  . .  .  again 
relati-f ,  -ve  (§  338,  d)  relative 
relation  /.  (§  492,  /)  relation 
relever  de  (§162,  a)  fall  under  (/^.) 
remarquable  remarkable 
remarquer    (§384)  note,  notice,  re- 
mark 
remercier  (§418)  thank  (de  for) 
remettre  (§  447)  shift  {or  put)  back 
rempart  m.  (§85,  1. 21)  rampart 
remplacer  (§  160)  replace  (par  with) 
remplir  (§132)  fill  (de  with) 
remporter  (§  201, 1.  2)  carry  back 
rencontrer  (§  384)  meet 
rendez-vous  m.  appointment   * 
rendre  (§190)  give  back,  make  {t.e. 
cause  to  be) ;  s'en  rendre  an  campte 
exact  accurately  realize  its  mean- 
ing (§  249,  1.  4) ;   rendre  visite  (k) 
visit,  call  on,  pay  a  call ;  se  rendre 
(It)  surrender  (to) 
renfermer   (§  384)  shut  up,  enclose ; 

sentir  le  renferm^  smell  stuffy 
renoncer  k  (§160)  give  up 
renouveler  (§  162,  </)  renew 
renseignement  m.  information 
renseigner  (§  420)  inform 
rentier  (§  427,  c)  return  (home) 
renvoyer  (§  164)  send  away,  refer 
r^pandre,  se  (§§190-191)  spread 
reparler  (§§  107,  no)  speak  again 
tepartir  (§  224)  start  off  again 
repas  m.  (§  143,  ^)  meal 
r^p^ter  (§  162,/)  repeat 
r^pondre  (k)  answer,  reply  (§  190) 
r^ponse  /.  answer,  reply 
repos  m.  (§  143,  f)  rest  (repose) 
reposer  (sur)  rest  (on,  upon) 


x^ 


reprendre  (§448)  take  up  again,  re- 
sume 
repr^sentant  m.  representative 
representation  /.  representation 
repr^nter  (§  384)  represent 
reproduire  (§459)  reproduce 
r6publicain-«  republican 
r^publique  /.  (§  333,  R)  republic 
r^puter  (§  157, 1. 6,  §  384)  consider 
rescousse  /.  rescue 
r^serye  /.  reserve 
r^igner,  se  (§  420)  resign  oneself 
r^solut  (§  161, 1. 4,  §  451)  resolved 
r^soudre  (§451)  resolve  (de  to) 
respect  m.  (§254, 1. 34)  respect,  awe, 

feeling  of  awe 
respectable-ment  (§361)  respectable, 

respectably 
responsable  (de)  responsible  (for) 
ressembler  (k)  be  like,  look  like 
restaurant  m.  restaurant 
reste  m.  remainder 
raster  (§§  384,  427,  d)  stay,  remain, 

be  left  (§375, ex.7) 
r^sultat  m.  result 
r^sulter  (§  427,  d)  result  (de  from) 
resume  m.  (§272)  summary,  epitome 
r^sumer  summarize,  briefly  restate 
retard    m.    delay ;    en    retard    late 

(§  356}  ^)  16) ;  avoir  dix  minutes  de 

retard  be  ten  minutes  slow 
retarder  delay  tr.  (§161,  1.  24);  ma 

montre  retarde  de  onze  minutes  my 

watch  is  elejen  minutes  slow 
retenir    (§482)    carry  (over);   keep 

back,  hold  back,  detain 
retenu-e,  de  (§  482)  carried  over 
retiens  (I)  carry  (over).   Seg  retenir 
retirer  (§  384)  withdraw,  draw  back 
retombej?  .(§427,^)  fall  back,  hang, 

droop  (§  35ar.M) 
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retour  m.  return ;  de  retour  back  adv. 
retourner  (§  427,  b)  go  back,  return 
retrancher  (§  384)  take  (de  from) 
retrouver  (§  384)  find,  find  again 
r^iinir  (§132)  bring  together,  unite 
r^ussir  (§  132,  d)  succeed  (a  in) 
revenir  (§  482)  come  back,  return 
rdver  (§162,^)  dream 
revoir  (§  463)  see  again 
revolution  /.  revolution 
revu-e  /./.  ^revoir 
r'garde/7r  regarde  (§  9,  ^,  §  25,  R) 
rh^torique  /.  (§  249, 1. 40)  rhetoric 
riche  rich,  wealthy 
richesse  /.  wealth,  riches 
ridicule  ridiculous 
rien   m,  pron.  (§374)  nothing,  not 

anything ;  rien  qu*a  merely  to 
rincer  (§  160)  rinse  (§201, 1. 9) 
rire  (i)  vb,  (§479)  laugh  (de  at) 
rire  (2)  m.  noun  laugh,  laughter 
risquer  (de)  risk  ( +  vb.  in  -ing) 
riviere  (§  88, 1. 2)  stream 
robe  /.  (§  250,  ex.  2)  dress,  gown 
robinet  m,  tap  {of  casks  etc.) 
roi  m,  (§  161, 1. 3,  §  488,  a)  king 
Roland  m.  (p.  295)  Roland 
roman  m,  novel 
roquet  m.  pug,  {fig.)  cur 
rosbif  [RDzbif]  m.  roast  beef 
Rouen  m.  Rouen  {in  Normandy) 
rouge  red 

Rousselle/a/»/7)^  name;  see  cadet 
routinier,  routini^re  (§  338,  a)  never- 
varying,  routine-ridden,  in  a  rut 
rouYTir  {p.p.  rouvert-e)  open  again 
royal-e  (§  338,^,  §  339,  b)  royal 
royaume  m.  kingdom 
royauz  m.  pi.  of  royal 
rue  /.  street 
misseau  m.  (§  136,  b)  gutter,  brook 


s'  See  se  and  si  (2) 

sa,  son,  ses  (§  54)  his,  her,  its 

sage-ment  -(§361)  wise-ly 

saint-e  (§  327,  R,  §  340)  saint 

sais  See  savoir  (§  469) 

saisir  (§132)  seize,  grasp 

saisony.  season 

sait  See  savoir  (§  469) 

salade,  une  a  (mess  of)  salad 

sale  dirty,  {fig.)  low  (§  349,  ^r) 

salle/.  (§497,^)  room,  hall 

salon  m.  drawing-room,  parlor  ' 

saluer  (§418,  a)  greet,  bow  to 

samedi  m.  (§  327,  e)  Saturday 

sang  m.  blood 

sans  without,  but  for  (§  95,  a) ;  sans 

que  -f-  subjunctive  (§  234)  without 
Sadne,  la    (§  254,  N  9,  §  335)   the  ; 

(river)  Sa6ne 
sardine  f.  sardine.   See  huile 
sauce/.  (§33i,R)  sauce 
sauf  prep,  save,  saving,  except 
sayant  m.  scientist,  scholar 
savoir   (§469)  know,  know  how  to; 
ne  saurais   (§157,  1. 12)  could  not, 
really  cannot 
sc^ne  /.  scene ;  mettre  en  sc^ne  stage, 

bring  before  you,  etc. 
sceptre  m.  {%  339,  b)  scepter 
science  /.  (§  157, 1. 1)  science 
scientifique  (§  249, 1. 1 1)  scientific* 
se    himself,    herself,    itself,    oneself, 
themselves,  to  (for,  from)  . . .  self, 
etc. ;  s'appeler  «  cochon  »   call  each 
other 'pig';  on  s'^veille  one  wakes 
up ;  de  quoi  il  s'agit  (§  132,  d)  what 
it's  about ;  les  sons  dont  se  compose 
notre   langue    the    sounds    of   our 
language;  lis  s'emb^tent  they  get 
bored;    elles   se    sont    chamaill^es 
theyVe  wrangled,  see  §427,  a 
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second-^  (§  354>  ^)  second ;  noun  une 

•  seconde  a  second.  See  deozidme 
secoiirs  m.  (§  143,  c)  help  • 
secret,  secr^e  secret 
Seine,  la  (§  266, 1. 15)  the  Seine 
seizi^me  (XVI*^  sixteenth  (§  353) 
sel  m.  salt 
selon  according  to 
semaine  /.  week.   See  halt 
aemblable  like, 'similar 
sembler  (§146,  R,  §384)  seem,  seem  to 
vens    m.  (§44,  11.8,11)  meaning(s), 

sense(s) 
sentir  (§  225,  ^)  feel,  smell 
s«Pt     (§  354.  /)     seven ;     seventh 

(§  355*  c) 
sergent  m.  (§  324,  R)  sergeant 
s^rie  /.  series 

s^rieu-z,  -se  serious,  g^avc,  real 
serrer  (§  384)  clasp,  squeeze 
sert  See  servir  (§  225,  <?) 
seryir  (§225,^)  serve;  servir  de  serve 

as ;  se  servir  de  make  use  of 
ses,  sa,  son  (§  54)  his,  her,  its 
seul-e  only,  single,  alone ;  xxort  seiil-« 

just  one 
settlement  (§361)  only,  just 
si  ( I )  adv.  so,  yes ;  si  besoin  such  (a) 

need ;  si  +  adj.  +  que  however  .  .  . 

(§228,^) 
si 42)  conj.  if,  whether;  tftter  si  feel 

(to  find  out)  if  (whether) ;  si  je  . .  . 

suppose  I  .  .  . 
si^cle  m.  century 
sien-ne  (le,  la)  his,  hers  (§  57) ;  les 

siennes  his  (her)  old  tricks 
signal  m.  (§136,  a)  signal,  sign 
signification  /.  meaning 
signifier  (§418)  mean,  signify 
simple-ment  (§361)  simple,  simply 
singulier,  singuli^re  singular 


singuli^rement  (§361)  singularly 
sitdt  (§  161, 1.  25)  so  soon,  forthwith, 

straightway 
six   [si,  siz,  sis]  (§354*^)  six;  sixth 

(§355.^) 
sizi^me  (§  354,  b)  sixth 
social-e  {m.pl.  sociaux)  social 
soci^t^  /.  (§  157, 1. 25)  society 
soBur  /.  (§  38,  a)  sister 
soi  oneself ;  {occasionally)  itself,  him- 
self, herself,  themselves;  sol-mime 

oneself  {stressed) 
soin  m.  (§  161, 1. 22)  care 
soir  m.  (§  356,  a,  14)  evening 
soit  [swat]  granted,  all  right,  so  be 

it ;  soit .  . .  soit  [swa]  either ...  or, 

whether ...  or ;  soit  k  [swata]  addi- 

tiomier  (§359,  a)  to  add  ' 
soizante  (§  354,  b)  sixty 
SOldat  m.  {%  493)  soldier 
soleil  tn.  {%  492,  h)  sun,  sunshine 
solennel-le-ment  (§361)  solemn-ly 
domme  /.  sum ;  faire  la  somme  de  .  .  . 

add  up  ... ;  en  somme  after  all 
son  (i),  sa,  ses  (§  54)  his,  her,  one's. 

See  on 
son  (2)  m.  sound.   See  phondme 
sonder  (§  384)  sound  {the  depths  of) 
songer  (§160)  think  (It  of) 
sonner  sound;  {of  clocks)  strike 
Sorbonne,  la  the  Sorbonne  {founded 

in  J2^j  by  Robert  de  Sorbon  ;  part 

of  rUniversite  de  Paris) 
sort  m.  fate  (cf.  3  -<4  ^sortir) 
sorte  /.  kind ;  de  la  sorte  (§  33 1 ,  III,  5) 

in  that  way ;  en  {or  de)  sorte  que  so 

that 
sortir  (§  225,/)  go  (come,  bring,  take) 

out  (§  427,  b-c) 
sot,  sotte  (§  338,^)  foolish,  silly;  sot-te 

de  (§  340)  fool  of  a 
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sottise  /.  silliness,  (tom)foolery,  silly 

trick,  bit  of  stupidity 
SOU  m,  sou  (halfpenny,  cent) 
80iiffraiit-«  (§  264,  3)  ill 
souffrir  (§  440)  suffer  (de  from) 
soupe  /.  (§  201, 1. 7)  soup 
souper  m.  supper;  vb.  have  supper 
sourcil  [si]  m.  eyebrow.   See  froncer 
souriant-e  (§  264, 4)  smiling  adj. 
BOUrire  vb.  and  m.  noun  smile 
sous  pu7'e  prep,  under,  beneath ;  sous 

le  r^gne  in  (under)  the  reign 
soustraction  /.  (§  359,  b)  subtraction 
soustraire  (§  454)  subtract 
souvenir  de,  se  (§  482)  remember 
souvent  often 
soyeu-x,  -se  (§  338,  c)  silky 
statue  /.  statue 

stdnographie  /.   (§249,1.45)   short- 
hand 
strat^gie  /.  strategy 
strophe  /.  stanza,  strophe 
stupide-ment  (§361)  stupid-ly 
style  m.  {%  249, 1. 38)  style 
•    stylistique  /.  (§  249, 1. 40)  stylistics 
{study  or  art  of  style) 
subir  (§132)  undergo 
subjoncti-f,  -ve  subjunctive 
subsister  (§  384)  continue  (to  live) 
substanti-f,  -ve  substantive 
substituer  (§418,  a)  substitute 
subtil-e  (§  48, 1. 3)  subtle,  wily 
succ^er  k  (§  162,/)  follow,  succeed 

{ch  ronologically) 
sud  [syd]  m.  south 
suicide  m.  suicide  {as  an  act) 
suite  /.  (§41)  continuation 
suivant-e  following ;  snivant  que  ac- 
cording to  whether  (§  249, 1. 32) 
snivre  (§  473)  follow 
Sttjet  m.  subject 


superstitieu-z,  -se  superstitious 
supposer  (§  245,  by  §  384)  suppose 
suprime  supreme,  final 
sur  pure  prep,  on,  upon,  over,  as  to, 
about;  apporte  Josette  sur  mon  lit 
bring  Josie   and   put   her  on  my 
bed  (§201,1.2);  deux  sur  six  two 
out  of  six 
s^-e  (de)  sure  (of) ;  soyez-en  siir-e  I 

assure  you 
surtout  (§  29,  c)  especially 
susceptible  susceptible,  capable 
syllabe  /.  (§  27)  syllable 
sympathie  [s£pati]/.  sympathy 
syntaxe  /.  (§  249, 1. 13)  syntax 
syntaxique  (§  157, 1. 2)  of  syntax 
syst^me  m.  system 

t'  ^^te 

ta,  ton,  tes  (§  54)  your 

tableau  m.  picture,  table  (scheme) 

tache  /.  (§  352, 1. 3)  spot.   See  tftche 

tache/.  (§7,Y)  task.  &^  tache 

t&cher  de  (§  384)  endeavor  to 

taille  /.  cut,  build,  size 

talent  m.  talent,  gift 

tandis  [tadi(s)]  que  whereas 

tant  so  much ;  tant  soi  pen  the  least 

bit;   tant  de    so  much,  so  many; 

tant  que  so  (as)  long  as 
tante  /  aunt 

tapant  adv.  (cf.  §  loi,  1.  5)  just 
tard  adv.  late.   See  retard 
tas  de,  un  a  heap,  a  lot  (lots)  of 
t^ter  (§  384)  feel  {by  rummaging) 
taxi  m.  {/am.)  taxi  (taxicab) 
te  you,  to  (for,  at,  from)  you ;  te  .  .  . 

le  (la>  les)  your  (§  295,  d,  h) 
tel,  telle  (§  338,  e)  such,  such  a,  such 

and  such  a ;  telle  qu'elle  est  in  its 

present  state  (§  254, 1.  37) 
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t^l^phoner  (§  107,  R)  telephone 

tellement  (§  361)  so,  so  much 

temps  m.{%i 43,^)  time,  weather,  tense 

tenir  (§  382)  keep,  hold.   See  compte 

tentative  /.  attempt,  effort 

terme  m.  (§  249, 1. 11)  term 

terre  /.  earth,  land,  ground 

tes,  ton,  ta  (§54)  your 

t§te  /.  head ;  en  tite  de  at  the  begin- 
ning of  (en-t6tc  m.  heading) 

tW  [te]  (§17)  m.  tea 

th^tre  m.  (§  157, 1.  25)  theater 

tien-ne  (le,  la)  yours  (§57) 

timide-ment  (§361)  timid-ly 

tircr  (§  384)  pull,  haul,  draw 

tiret  »i.  (§28,</)  dash  (— ) 

toi  you,  yourself,  etc.   See  moi 

tolerance  /.  tolerance 

tomber  (§  384,  §  427,  ^)  fall 

ton,  ta,  tes  (§  54)  your 

tonneau  m.  (§  52, 1. 11)  cask 

tort  m.  wrong ;  avoir  tort  be  wrong 

torturer  (§  384)  torture 

t6t  soon,  early.   See  bientdt 

toujours  always,  still 

toupet  m.  {fig.)  cheek 

tour  m.  turn  (de  to) 

tous  (§  182)  m.pl.  ^tout  {q.v.) 

tout  (I),  tOUte-S,  tous  (§  182)  adj.  and 
pron.  all,  every,  any;  tons  les  deux 
both ;  adverbially  (§  363)  toutes 
seules  (§52,1.7)  all  by  themselves, 
and  tout  entier  (§  266,  1.  4)  wholly, 
without  reserve ;  so  tout-e  a  toi  de- 
votedly {or  ever)  yours 

tout  (2)  pitre  adv.  tout  simplement 
merely;  tout  au  plus  at  the  very 
most;  tout  en  admettant  (§  262,  12) 
though  readily  granting 

tout  (3)  m. pron.  everything;  pas  du 
tout  {/am.  du  tout)  not  at  all 


traduire  (en)  translate  (into) 

train  m.  train ;   etre  en  train  de   be 

-f  vb.  in  -ing  (§  264,  3) 
trainer  (§  384)  drag  (along),  haul 
trait  m.  dart;  trait  d' union  hyphen; 

avoir  trait  It  bear  upon 
traiter  de  deal  with,  treat  of 
transformer  (§  384)  turn  (en  into) 
transition  /.  transition 
travail  m.  (§143,  a)  work,  labor 
travailler  (§421)  work,  be  at  work 
travauz  //.  ^travail  {q.v.) 
travers,  h.  (§322,^)  through 
treize   (§  353),   thirteen,   thirteenth 

trente  (§  353)  thirty  (cf.  §  355,  c) 
trfes  very,  very  much,  greatly 
tresse  (/.),  mettre  en  braid' 
trisaieul  m,  great-great-grandfather 
triste  (§  347 J  sad,  gloomy,  dreary 
trois  (§  353)  three,  third  (§  355,  c) 
troisi^'me  third  (§353) 
tromper  (§  384)  deceive ;   se  tromper 

(de)  be  wrong  (as  to  the,  his,  etc.) 
trop  (de)  too,  too  much,  too  many 
trottoir  m.  sidewalk,  pavement 
trouble  m.  confusion,  disturbance 
trouver  (§§  43,  384)  find,  think ;  se 

trouver  -h  inf.   happen   to  ;    venir 

trouver  come  to  meet 
tu  (§  40,  Q,  4  ;  p.  38)  you 
tuer  (§418,^)  kill 
t3rpe  m.  (§  340, 1)  type,  *one* 
t3rphon  m.  typhoon,  cyclone 

un,  une  a,  an,  one;  sans  une  .  .  . 
without  even  one  .  .  . ;  l*un-e  de 
one  of ;  I*un-e  ou  Tautre  either,  one 
of  the  two ;  niPun-e  ni  I'autre  neither ; 
se  .  .  .  l»un-e  (It)  l»autre  (§  283,  c) 
each  other ;  les  uns  .  .  .  some  .  .  . 
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uni^me,  et  (§  353,  a)  and  first 

unit6  /.  unity,  {arith,)  unit 

univers  m.  (§143,^)  universe,  whole 

world 
universeHe  (§  338,  e)  universal 
university  /.  university 
Uruguay  m.  (§  337)  Uruguay 
user  (§  384)  wear  out ;  user  de  use 
usine  /.  factory,  works 
usit6-e  (/./.  only)  adj.  used,  usual,  in 

good  use 
utile-ment  (§361)  useful-ly 
utilisation  /.  utilization 
utility  /.  utility,  usefulness 

yaleur  /.  value,  worth 

yaloir  (§  470)  be  worth;  il  vaut  mieux 
it  is  better  to 

variable  variable 

varier  (§418)  vary 

vari6t6  /.  variety 

Vaucluse  /.  (§335)  Vaucluse  {town 
and  department) 

yeiller  (§421)  keep  (lie)  awake,  be 
watchful 

yeinard-e  lucky,  lucky  one 

veine  /.  (§  193)  vein,  luck 

vendre  (§§  190-191,  328)  sell 

yendredi  m.  (§  327,  e,  §  356,  a,  5)  Fri- 
day 

venger  (§160)  avenge 

venir  (§  482)  come ;  je  viens  de  +  inf. 
I  have  just ;  je  venais  de  +  inf.  I 
had  just 

vent  m.  (§  302,  ^,  4)  wind 

vente  /.  sale 

verbal-e  (§  338,  g)  verbal,  of  verbs 

verbe  m.  (§  486,  a)  verb 

veritable  true,  genuine,  ireal 

v6rit6  /  (§  492,^)  truth 

yerre  m.  glass 


yers  (i)  m.  noun  (§  143,^)  verse;  dcs 

vers    (§381,  1.  i)    verses   or  verse 

{i.e.  poetry) 
vers  (2)  pure  prep,  toward,  about  (vers 

midi  about  noon).   See  envers  ^ 

version  /.  viersion,  form  \ 

vert-e  (§339,^)  green 
vertical-e  {m.pl.  -aux)  vertical 
vertu  /.  (§  486)  virtue 
veuillez  (§202,^?)  please,  kindly 
veut  See  vouloir  (3  A) 
viande  f  meat 

vide  empty ;  vide  de  devoid  of 
vie  /.  (§  373,  ex.  6)  life 
vieil,  vieille  6"^^  vieux 
vieux,  vieil-le  (§  338,/)  old 
vif ,  Vive  (§  338,  b)  lively,  keen  ' 

ville  /.  city,  town ;  diner  en  ville  dine ' 

out 
vin  m.  wine 
Vincennes   f  sg.  Vincennes    {near 

Paris) 
vingt   (§353)  twenty;  le  vingt  mars 

the  twentieth  of  March  (§355,  c,  N) 
vingt-cinq  etc.  (§354,^)  twenty-five 
vingt-neuf  etc,  (§354,*:)  twenty-nine 
visage  m.  (§492,0^)  face  ^ 

viser  (§  384)  aim,  aim  at  (§  352, 1. 11) 
visite  f  visit.   See  rendre 
visiteu-r,  -se  (§  488)  visitor 
vit  See  vivre  and  vq\x 
vite  quickly,  fast,  soon 
vive  See  vif  and  vivre 
vivement  (§361)  keenly.  ^^^  vif 
vivre  (§477)  live  (de  on,  by) 
vocabulaire  m.  vocabulary  ^ 

vocal-e  (§  338,^)  of  the  voice 
vocaux  m.pl.  <?/■  vocal-e  {q.v.) 
void  (§  203)  here  is,  here  are ;  this  ', 

is,  these  are.   See  voilli 
voie  /.  way,  path  {fig.) 
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YoUk  (§54,^,  §82,  §157,  1.4,  §203) 
there  (look!),  there  is  (are),  that  is, 
those  are ;  voiljl  un  an  a  year  ago 
'  voir  (§  463)  see 
voiture/.  carriage;  en  voiturel  take 
your  seats !  ^r  (U.  S.  A.)  all  aboard ! 
voix  (§143,^:)  voice 
VOler  ir.  steal ;  inir.  fly 
volontaire  of  the  will,  voluntary 
volont^  /.   will,   wish;    de   la  bonne 

volonU  /.  willingness 
volontiers  gladly,  with  pleasure 
V08  &e  votre 
votre,  VO8  (§  54)  your 
v6tre,  le,  la  {eU.)  yours  (§  57) 
vouloir  (§166)  wish  (to),  desire  (to), 
like  to,  want  (to),  will  anc/ would  (but 
not  as  aux.  vbs.  of  pure  futurity)  ^  be 
willing  {neg.  be  unwilling);  vouloir 
dire  mean  (Qne  veut-on  dire  par  cc  par- 
ler)>?  §249,  1.  5);  vouloir,  c'est  pou- 
Voir  where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way ; .  veuillez  please,  kindly ;  en  vou- 
loir i  bear  ...  a  grudge 


V0U8  you,  yourself,  yourselves,  to 
(for,  from,  at)  you ;  vous  .  .  .  le  (la, 
les)  your  (§  295,  d,h)\k  vous  (§  297) 
(of)  yours 

voyage  m.  (§337,  11. 21-23)  journey, 
voyage,  travel 

voyager  (§160)  travel  (of.  voyage) 

voyelle  /.  (§§7-11)  yowel 

vrai-e  true,  real;  du  vrai  noun  of 
what  is  true,  more  or  less  truth 

vraiment  (§361)  truly,  really 

vue  (of.  §463)/".  noun  eyesight,  end 
in  view ;  la  vue  de  the  sight  of 

y  (§  282,  §  284,  b,  §  298,  §  306,  a)  there 
(thereat  or  thither),  therein  ;  in  or 
into  it  (or  them) ;  y  penser  think 
about  it  (or  of  it,  or  of  them) ;  il  y  a 
there  is 

yeux  //.  ofatH  (q.v.) 

yod  m,  the  sound  [j] 

z^ro  m.  (§359)  zero 
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1-35 

Accusative,  §§  43,  280,  c,  §  281,  ^, 
§§  282,  285,  295,  298,  a-€,  §  299 

Added     condition.     Subjunctive    of, 

.     §  230,  a 
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§§341-352,355,363-364,396.  See 
Demonstrative,  Interrogative,  Pos- , 
sessive,  Descriptive,  Limiting,  Nu- 
meral, Verbal 

Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  §  238,  ex.  4      / 

Adverbial  clauses,  §§  229-236  ' 

Adverbs  (forms  and  syntax),  §§  56, 
79-82  (-ci,  ici,  -la),  154,  156,  304, 
306-307,  319,  a',  §327,^-^,  §§328, 

333, «,  §  350,  «,  §§  358,  360-381 
advienne  que  pourra,  §§  139,  213,  ^ 
afin  que,  slightly  archaic,  §  231,  N  i 
agir  .  .  .  il  s'agit,  §  132,  ^,  §  302,  ^, 

§424 

Agreement  of  adjectives,  §§  339, 
350,  ^ ;  agreement  of  finite  verbs, 
§§122-123,  377,  N  I ;  agreement 
of  the  past  participle,  §§  265-268, 
405,  a 

air  fou  (foUe),  avoir  T,  §  350,  ^ 

aUer,  §§163,203,^,  §2 13,  ex. 4,  §§250, 
262,13,  §295,  ex.14 

Alphabet  in  France,  The,  §  23 


Ane^  Un  Bel,  §  352 
Antecedents,  Doubtful,' §  123, « 
Apdtre,  L\  quoted,  §  398,  ex.  3 
appeler  -f  infinitive,  §  246,  ex.  5 
appris  k  aimer  (syntax  of  past  parti- 
ciple), §  270,  b,  Q 
aprds,   §241,  r,    §322,  r;    apr^s   que, 

§§105,111,233 
Archaisms.  Archaic  forms:  dormant 
for  dormante,  §225,  a;  maint-e  as 
pronoun,  §177,  a\  mang6-je  and 
other  inversions  of  \  A,  \  50,  b, 
§  403,  a-^ ;  group  C  (*  past  defi- 
nite'), §§65,  71,  398;  group  O.S. 
(* simple  past  subjunctive'),  §§207, 
209-210,  238,  399;  il  est  for  il  y 
a,  §302(5).  See  also  §178,  ^,Q, 
§181,  R,  §  381, 1.  20.  —  Archaic  syn- 
tax: avoir  faim  etc.,  §i22,N,  §320, 
R  (cf.  §3i2,^7-r),  §3i4,^,R;  his- 
torical infinitive,  §257;  omission  of 
definite  article,  §317,  R,  §319,^-^  ; 
Pun  d'eux,  §  85,  N^;  archaic  usage 
with  falloir,  §  2 1 2,  N ;  stock  phrases, 
§  213,  ^,  e-f\  quelque  .  .  .  que,  §  228, 
c ;  au  cas  que,  §  230 ;  archaic  posi- 
tion of  personal  pronoun  (je  le  dois 
dire),  §  301,  (baillonnez-le  ct  le  liez), 
§  288,  b ;  archaisms  in  negation, 
§134,  ex.  I,  §§370-371,  374,  378, 
as  therein  noted 
Arithmetic,  Language  of,  §  359 
Armstrong,  E.  C,  p.  v,  §§  67,  343 
arrache,  on  se  vous,  §  299,  R 
Article,  Definite,  §§  33-34,  45,  47-49, 
52-53,  85,  N  ^,  §  108,  R,  §§  1 1 5-1 18, 
122,  N,  §182,  <5,  §§305,  316-337, 
35o,<^-c,  §370,^/ 
Article,  Indefinite,  §§38,  46,  174,  N, 
§§311-315,  320-322 
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Aspirateh,  §§i7,37,^»§38,N 
Attraction  of  subjunctive,  §215,^ 
aussitdt  ma  chambre  faite  etc.,  §  274, 
ex.  2  ;   aussitdt  que,  §  86,  ^,   §§87, 
105,  III 
autant,  §  227,  R,  §  271,  ex.  6 
autre,  personne  (obsolete),  §  376,  ex.  3 
avant   (syntax),    §§233,  241,  d,  N  i, 

§322,^,  §368,  d' 
avoir  (forms  and  syntax),  §  38,  «, 
§§72,  100,  107-108,  iio-iii,  202, «, 
§  203,  Cy  §§  204,  207,  220,  242,  a, 
§250,^,  §§252,  261  (3),  §§267,277, 
-   292,  <:,   §302(5),  §314,^,  §320,N, 

§340,^,  §350'^-^»  §399»<^»  §§425» 
427 

Balzac,  II.de,  §333»N3 

*  be '  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  §§  59-60, 

62,  N,  §  63,  N,  §  264,  3 
beau  +  infinitive,  avoir,  §  250,  ^ 

belle  :  manqude  belle,  §  276,  ^  ;  de  plus 

belle,  §  340, 1,  10 
Bergeret,  §  33,  N  ^ 
bien,  §178,^,  N,  §225,  a;,  §§229,  319, ^j^, 

§36o,R 
Wane  bonnet,  bonnet  blanc,  §  349,  c,  R 
bon:  homme  bon  and  bonhomme,  §348,  ^7, 

p.  403  (footnote);  bon  mot,  §351,^ 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme^  Le,  §381 
Bourget,  Paul,  §  238,  exs.  1-2,  §  241, 

ex.  2 
Breath-groups,  §  28 
Brunot-Bony,  §121,  pp.  iii  and  251 

(footnotes),  §  352 

Cp.p.  (verb-group),  §§  103,  106,  no 
5a  for  il,  §  302,  b,  R.    See  ce 
Cadet  Rousselle^  pp.  138  and  142 
Capus,  Alfred,  §§  i93»  238,  ex.  5 
Cardinal  numbers,  §§  353-359 
ce,  ced,  cela,   5a,   §§74,  83,  124-126, 
245»^55'  302,  314, ^  §340.I»  13-14 
ceci,  csla,  see  ce 
celle,  see  celui 

celui,  celle,  etc.,  §§  82,  1 19,  228,  R  {a) 
cen86  -f  infinitive,  §  245,  b^  ex.  6 
cette  heure  and  sept  heures,  §  354,/,  Q 
Chanson  de  Roland^  p.  295 
Cher  Mattre,  §  245,  R 


Chiasmus,  §  349,  ^,  R 

ChSmag^y  Le^  §  266 

Chopin,  jouer  du,  §  318,  ^ 

chose,  §155,  ex.8,  §370,/,  ex.15  and 

N  2,  §  494.    See  grand' 
ci,  adverbial  prefix  or  suffix,  |§  68,* 

80-82,  276,  a 
Cledat,    L.     {Grammaire    raisonn^e), 

pp.  123,  209,  217,  §300  (5),  p.  344 

(footnote),  pp.  355-356  (footnotes), 

§497,N 
Close  vowels,  §§  4,  7,0 
combien   and   past  participle,  §§156, 

268,  ex.  6,  §  268,  b,  N 
Comedie-Fran9aise,  La,  §  1 57 
Comment    on    prononce    le  fran^ais, 

quoted,  pp.  349-351  (footnotes) 
Comparison,  §§  55-56,  350,  e,  §  368,  e, 

§375,fl!,N2 
Compound  nouns,  §§291-292,  318,  r, 

§348,^,  §35i»^»§497»^ 
Concealed  datives  and  subjunctives, 

§  194,  c,   §  199,  a,    §§  200,  205-206, 

289,  R,  297,  II 
Concession,  §§97-98,  229,  262,12      » 
Conditional,  §  60,  N  i,  §§  91-102,  229, 

N  I,  §  394.   See  Nomenclature 
Conditions,  §6i,<i,  §95,  <^-^j  §§97- 

99,  226,  a,  §§  235,  398  (3),  N 
Conjugations,  §  107,  R,  §§  382-483 
*  Conjunctive '   and  *  Disjunctive '  as 

terms,  §  300,  6 
Consonants,  §§3,  12-22,  30 
Continuants,  §  3,  ^ 
Conventional  symbols,  §  5 
Coppee,  F.,  §  329,  b,  §  398,  ex.  2 
Co  stand   des  Epinettesy  Le^   §  374,  r, 

N2 
coiite  que  co0te,  §§  139,  213,  ^,  ex.  3 
cru  aimer  (syntax  of  past  participle), 

§  270,  b,  Q,  ex.  3  J 

Dagoberty  Le  Bon  Roiy  p.  330,  II  \ 

dans   (syntax   and   meanings),  §  306,' 

ex.i,  §§321-322,^,  §327, <Jw,  §§335- 

337 
Dates,  Idioms  expressing,  §§  327,  356 
Dative,  §§41,43,/?,  §28o,<5,  §281,^, 

§§  282,  285,  295-296,  297,  II,  §§  298, 

329.  ^  I 

Daudet,  A.,  §  268,  R,  §  348,  R 
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dc    (meanings    and    syntax),    §38,  a, 
§§  45-46,    53»  85,  ISJ  ^  §  152,  ex.  2, 
§  241,  <y,  §  242,  exs.  2  and  5,  §  245,  R, 
§247,  /,    §§2,49,   250,  e,   §251,  c-il, 
§§255-257,  271,  292,  302,  f,  §§304, 
3«2,  c,   §§318-319,   322,y,  §§332- 
334,   340,  ^  and  I,  12  (de  purement 
locale),  §  378,  ex.  7 
Definite  Article.    See  Article 
Demonstrative    adjective,    §  68 ;    de- 
monstrative pronoun,  §§  74-83,  1 19 
Denial  and  the  subjunctive,  §  223 
D em  a  re  Classe,  La,  §  268,  R 
dis  que  (syntax),  §  86,  by  §§87,  105,  ^, 

§§  1 10-11 1 
Disabusie,  §  268,  R 
Descriptive  adjectives,  §  341 
devoir  (forms  and  syntax),  §§  100,  187, 
246,    247,^,    §§301,  387,  394,  N  I, 

§465 
Diacritical  signs,  §  5 
Dictionnaire  giniraly  pp.63,  319,  344 

(footnotes) 
Dictionnaire  phonitiqite  of  Michaelis- 

Passy,  p.  349  (footnote) 
Diphthongs,  §  11 
dire  (syntax),  §245,/^,N,  §§248,  251,^, 

ex.  2 

*  Disjunctive  '  and   *  Conjunctive  '  as 
'      terms,  §  300,  6 

Di7<orcey  Uv,  §  241,  ex.  2 
Doublets  in  -ant  and  -ent,  §  264,  i 
Doubt  and  the  subjunctive,  §  223 

6couter  +  infinitive,  §  301 

*  6crire  *  defined,  §  249,  11.  32-40 
Elision,  §§  279,  288,  a,  §354,  a 

elle  in  neuter  senses,  §§  282,  303,  h, 

§304 

Ellipses,  §  493 

P^migri,  L\  §  238,  exs.  1-2 

Emotions  requiring  the  subjunctive, 
§§215-221 

emplcher  que  ne,  §  368,  b 

en  (meanings  and  syntax) :  (i)  prepo- 
sition, §§  260-263,  286,  1.  4,  §  306, 

ex.  2,  §  312,  d,  §§  321, 332, 335-337 ; 

(2)  pronoun  and  adverb,  §  1 57. 1.  12, 
§229,  b,  Q,  §268,  ay  ex.  s,  §§279, 
284,  Cy  §  292,  by  §§  294,  298,  300, 
304,  307-310,  375,  ay  N  I 


Eiichatitementy  Z',  §  329,  ex.  7 
iLnclitics,  §278,  ay  §281,  R,  §285,  ^, 

§§  298-300.   See  '  Conjunctive  '  and 

*  Disjunctive,'  also  Proclitics 
encore,  §  106,  ex.  2,  §  178,  <?,  §  229,  N  2 
enjambement  or  overflow,  §  28,  b 
entendre  (syntax  with  infinitive  or  past 

participle),  §  244,  ex.  6,  §  246,  ex.  7, 

§§  259,  270,  ex.  2,  §  301 
entre  (syntax),  §§  138,  241,/^,  §304 
esp^rer  -f  infinitive,  §  246,  ex.  i 
est-ce  que,  §§  40,  78,  403,  by  N 
et  in  numbers,  §§  353,  354,  c 
Stre  (meanings  and  syntax),  §§  42,  6.|, 

72-73,     109,     112,    202,   Cy    §§    204,    242,   lly 

§§252,  261,3,  §265,  d-hy  §§267, 
296, «,  §§  303'  3M,  398,^,  §§426-427 
Euphony:  its  influence  on  the  posi- 
tion of  adjectives,  §  342  ;  in  the  loss 
of  verb-forms,  p.  355  (footnote) 

Fablesy  V En/ant  qui  lit  lesy  §  1 13 

Fabre,  F.,  quoted,  §352 

faire  (forms,  meanings,  and  syntax), 

§161,  11.    20   and   22,   §§244,   246, 

247,  >^-',    §250,  rt',    §265,^,    §270, 

ex.  4,  §296,  Oy  §§301,  302,  b  (4), 

§340,1,8-9,  §378,^,Ni-2,  §478 
falloir  (forms,  meanings,  and  syntax), 

§§  153,  222,  245,  by  §  368,  r,  §  470,  b 
Fear  and  the  subjunctive,  §§  216-221 
Fidoray  §  288,  b 
finir  (forms  and  syntax),  §§  131-132, 

207,  241,  a,  §§  388-389,  399,  by  §  423 
Fitness  expressed  by  the  subjunctive, 

§222 
Flandre,  les  cStes  de  (la),  §  333,  N  3. 

See  Article 
Folk-speech,  §218,  R,  §279,^,  §300, 

3  and  5,  §  306,  ay  R,  §  318./,  §  354,  hy 

R,  §§368-369,  374,^,  N  2 
fraiche  dolose,  §  364,  b    • 
France,  Anatole,  §  33,  N^ 
French   Shifts   in    Adjective   Position y 

They  p.  303.    See  Armstrong 
Fromont  jeune  ft  Kisler  ainSy  §  348,  R 
Futurity,  §§85-89.91,94-102, 163,  N2, 

§§218,  251,./,  ex.  5 

garde  que  ne,  prendre,  §  368,  «,  N 
Geddes,  J.,  p.  xii 
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Gender  and  sex  of  nouns,  §§  35,  39- 
40,  489-492 

Gerund  (en  . . .  ant),  §  33,  N^,  §  258,^, 
N,  §§  260-264,  395  ;  English  gerund 
in  -ing  and  some  French  equiva- 
lents, §  258,  ^ 

Glides,  §  9,  d,  R,  §  13,  a-^ 

Gobseck,  §  235,  N  3,  §  398,  ex.  4 

Grammairey  La,  §  249 ;  Cledat,  Gram- 
maire  raisonn^e,  pp.  123,  209,  217, 
244.  356  (footnotes).    See  Cledat 

Grammar  defined,  §  i,  p.  3.  See  Gram- 
maire 

'  Gra^imatical  subject,'  The  so-called, 
§265,^,Ni,  §302(5) 

grand'  chose,  §  370,  ex.  1 5  (see  chose) ; 
grande  ouverte,  §  364,  b 

Helmholtz  on  the  sound  of  /,  §  1 5 
Henriettey  Ma  Sceur^  quoted,  §§  66,  70 
Historical  infinitive,  §  257 
Holidays,  Names  of,  §  327,  R 
Hours  and  dates  (idioms),  §356;  cf. 

§327»/ 
How  to    Teach   a  Foreign   Language^ 

p.  no  (footnote).    See  Jespersen 
Hyphen    after  imperatives,    §  288,  a, 

§  3oo»  5 ;  in  numerals,  §  353, « 

Idealizing  volition,  §  226,  b 

il  (='it')  neuter,  §44,l-7»  §§I46,R, 
250, oT,  §  252,tf,exs.2-4,  §§  255,  265, 
ex.  12  and  N  1-2,  §  271,  R,  §  302 

Imperative  (forms  and  syntax),  §$194- 
203,  250,/,  §§288,  292,^,  §§298, 
377,  ex.  12,  §  381, 11. 16-17,  §  404 

Imperfect  (forms  and  syntax),  §§  59- 
63,  67,  397.    See  Nomenclature 

Inclusive  personal  pronoun,  §§291- 
292 

Indefinite  adjectives  and  indefinite 
pronouns,  §§  152,  170-186  (see  the 
English- French  Vocabulary,  under 
any,  anybody,  some,  etc.) ;  indefinite 
relatives,  §  228 

Indicative,  Present,  §§  132,  162,  206, 
227,  N  I,  §§384-385,  387,  400.  See 
Futurity,  Imperfect,  and  Past  defi- 
nite 

Indirect  questions,  §§83,  124-125, 
151 ;  mood  qf  the  verb,  §  223,  d 


Infinitive,  §§  151,  213,  N,  §§  221-222, 
a-b.  §§  239-259,  301,  370,  b,  §  373, 
ex.  5,  §  374,  c,  §  375,  a,  N  I,  §  393 

Inflection.  See  Intonation  and  Inflec- 
tional endings 

Inflectional  endings  of  verbs,  §§  60, 
69,  84,  91,  108-109,  132,  392,  394- 
403,  and  §§416-482.    See  Stems 

International  Phonetic  Association, 
pp.  xii,  8 

Interrogative  forms,  §§  50,  58,  144- 
156.  See  Indirect  questions  and 
Questions 

Intonation  or  inflection,  §§  26,  403,  N 

Intransitive  past  participle  with  avoir 
and  dtre,  §§  73,  426-427 

Inversion  of  verb  and  subject  for  in- 
terrogation or  after  certain  adverbs, 
§50,^  §98,  R,  §213,^,  §228,^", 
§§236,  302  (7)  R,  §403 

Italian  personal  names,  §  323,  R 

je  ne  sals  qui  (quoi,  quel,  etc.)  §§  152^ 

155'^.  §368,^ 
Jespersen,  O.,  p.  1 10  (footnote),  §  279,  d 
Jisus' Christ  en  Flandrey  §  333,  N  3 
Jourdain,  M.,  §  381 

'keep'  (saying,  etc.)  as  an  auxiliary 
verb  and  its  French  equivalents, 
§§60,  262,  13 

la  as  a  neuter  object,  §  303,  b 

Langage,  Z>,  §157 

le  as  a  predicate  nominative,  §  280,  a 

Liaison.    See  Linking 

lieu  que,  au,  §  234,  ex.  4 

Limiting  adjectives  and  the  subjunc- 
tive, §  227, a 

Linking,  §§29-31,  38,  a,  §  143,  <•,  §  182, 
N,   §  279,  e,   §  281,  a,  N,   §§  354, 

403»^»  §497*  ^^./.^ 
Logical  distinguishers,  §  343  ff . ;  the 

so-called   '  logical   subject,*  §§  76, 

265,  ^,  N  I 
Loi  de  Phomme,  La,  §  293 
loin  que,  §  234,  ex.  3 
Louis  XI  et  son  Astrologue,  §  1 61 
Lourdes  (by  Zola),  §  323,  R 
lui.    See  English- French  Vocabularyi 

under  he,  her  (2),  and  him 
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Madame  la  (or  votre  etc.)>  §  324 

Mademoiselle,  §  25,  R,  §  324 

maint-e,  §  177,  ^i 

Maitr-e  phonetiquey  Le^  p.  xii  (footnote) 

mal  de,  pas,  §  370,/  N  i 

malgr^  que,  §  229,  N  2 

manqu^e  belle,  §  276,  b 

Marquis   de  Priolay  Le^  §  I55>  ex.  8, 

§  306,  a,  I 
Martinon,  Ph.,  pp.  349-351  (footnotes) 
Maupassant,  G.  de,  §  341,  ex.  3 
Mental  reservations  and  the  subjunc- 
tive, §  223 
Michaelis-Passy.  See  Dictionnairepho- 

nitique 
Miller,  D.  C,  p.  5  (footnote) 
Miquette  et  sa  mire,  §  306,  «,  i 
Misplaced  futurity,  §  89 
moi    as    immediate   subject,   §  290,  b, 

§291,^ 
moins  ...  en,  moins  ...  en  +  past  par- 
ticiple, §  268,  c 
Moliere,  quoted,  §  381 
Afon  oncle  et  mon  curd,  quoted,  §  397(4) 
monsieur  le  curd  etc.,  §  324 
Months,  Names  of  (syntax),  §  327 
Moods.    See  Conditional,  Imperative, 

Indicative,  Infinitive,  Subjunctive 
Morphol6gy,  §  i,  tf,  §  249, 11.  9  and  12 

Names  of  countries,  §§  332-337  ;  of 
months,  seasons,  etc.,  §  327 ;  of  per- 
sons and  cities,  §§323,  325;  of 
verb-forms,  §408  (see  Nomencla- 
ture) 

Nasal  consonants,  §  14 ;  nasal  vowels, 
§10 

ne  (meanings  and  syntax),  §§78,  151, 
155,  ^,R,  §227,  N  2,  §247,  h-i, 
§  271,  ex.  7,  §  292,  c-dy  §§  365,  367- 

381 

Necessity  etc.  expressed  by  the  sub- 
junctive, §  222 

Negal^ion,  §  52,  N^,  §  53,  N  2,  §§  90, 
151-152,  155,  r,  §165,  N  I,  §§184, 
186, 195, 197-198,  200,  216-217,  223, 
226,  ay  §  227,  N  2,  §  233,  Cy  §  234,  R, 
§  235,  N  2,  §  271,  R,  §  292,  c-ey 
§32o»N,  §§365-381 

ni,  %2^iyby  §292,^,  §314,^,  §375»^-^» 
§377 


Nisard,  D.,  quoted,  §  113 

*  Nobody  who(m),' §374,^.   See 'Noth- 

ing that*. 
Noel-Armfield,  G.,  quoted,  §  14,  r,  R 
Noises  and  musical  tones,  §  3 
Nomenclature y  Report  on  Grammatical y  t 

quoted,  p.  xiv.   See  Names 
Nominative,  §  280,  ay  §§  282,  287,  c 
nonobstant  que  -|-  subjunctive,  §229,  N  2 
Non-pronominal  proclitics,  §  294 
'  nor '  -I-  verb  -|-  subject,  §  377,  a 

*  Nothing  that,*  §  374,  e.   See  *  Nobody 

who(m) ' 

Noun  clauses,  §  214 

Nouns  (syntax),  §§  314,  341,  R,  §349, 
Cy  N,  and  hy  §  327,  d-Cy  §§  357, 360,  R. 
See  Gender  and  Plural.  On  nouns 
as  negatives  (adverbial  or  pronom- 
inal), see  pas,  personne,  point,  rien, 
etc.,  and  their  English  equivalents 

nouveau  riche,  §  364,  a 

Numbers  (numerals) :  formation, 
sounds,  syntax,  §  268,  a:,  N,  §  271, 
exs.  2  and  4,  §§353-359 

Numeral  adjectives.    See  Numbers 

Numerals.    See  Numbers 

Objects.    See  Accusative  and  Dative 

Obligation   expressed   by  groups  D 

and  Ey  by  avoir  &,  devoir,  etc.,  §  100 

Openness  of  vowels  and  consonants, 

§3.^»§7»« 

Ordinal  numbers,  §§  353-359.  See 
Numbers 

Organs  of  speech,  §  2 

OrthographCy  La  Riforme  de  /*,  §  254  ; 
cf.  §  249, 11.  40-50 

Orthography,  §§  5,  254.  See  Ortho- 
graph  e 

o&  as  a  relative  pronoun,  §§  1 20-1 21, 
130*  N,  §§  141-142 

«  Ouiy  mon  colonel y^y  §  85 

Overflow  or  enjambement,  §  28,  b 

Palais  de  Justice,  §  319,  ^  ;  le  Palais- 

Vieux,  §  348,  R 
par,  §  241,  <i,  §  244,  ex.  8  (par  or  i), 

§  322,  dy  §  328,  a 
Paradigms,  §  413,  R 
Paris,  Gaston,  p.  xi,  §§157,  249,  254, 

398,  ex.  I 
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Participle,  Past,  §§72-73'  265-277, 
289,  307,  d,  §  349,/,  §  374,  c,  §  378, 
N  5,  §  405 ;  present  participle, 
§§  260-264,  395 

Partitives  and  partitive  groups,  §§46, 

49»^-^»  §§53.  ^IZ^  I74»R.  §178,^, 
§§180, 307,^-,  §§308, 318-319, 322, ^', 
ex.3,§373,ex.2,  §374,^,  §376,  ex.2, 
§379.  Seecombiende,quede,quelque 
chose,  ne  . .  .  que,  pas,  and  their  Eng- 
lish equivalents  (Vocabularies) 

pas  (negative).  Syntax  of,  §170,^-^, 
§366,^-/5,  §§370,  375,  378,  N  4 

Passive  constructions,  §§  265,  275 

Passy,  Paul,  pp.  xii  and  26  (footnote), 
§  279,  d,  p.  349  (footnote) 

Past  definite  (forms  and  functions), 

§398 
Past  participle.    See  Participle 
Pensies  de  Riquet,  Les,  §§33,  41,  44? 

48,  52 
Personal  pronouns,  §§122-123,  244, 

250,  a,  §§278-310 
Personification  of  lui,  elle-s,  and  eux, 

§§282,  302,^4,  R,§  304 
pcrsonne,  §§  186,  228,  R  (e),  §  376 
pcs6  after  que,  §  268,  d,  ex.  3 
Petit  Larousse  illtistri* Le,  p.  344  (foot- 
note) 
Petit  Poisson  et  le  Pkheur,  Le,  §  88 
Petite  Chocolati^re^  La^  §  293 
Petite  Phonitique  comparhy  p.  xii 
Phonetic  symbols,  §  6 
Phonetics  defined,  §  i,  ^  (p.  3) 
Phonographic  records,  §  4  (p.  8) 
Phonology  defined,  §  i, «  (p.  3) 
Pierre  et  Therhe,  §  398  (3),  R 
plein  moyen  llge,  en,  §  32 1 ,  tz 
Pleonastic  use  of  y,  en,  le,  etc.,  §  307, 

Cy  R,  and  <f,  R 
Plosives,  §3,^,  §13      . 
Plural  of  nouns,  §§  34,  36, 136, 143, 146, 

177.496-497 
plus,  §§55-56,  90,  268, r,  §373,  ex.5 
Poisson  et  le  Picheur,  Le  Petit,  §  88 
portant-e,  6tre  bien,  §  264,  3 
Position    of    descriptive    adjectives, 
§§  341-352  ;  of  numerals,  §  355  ;  of 
\       negatives,  §§366-381  {passim)  \  of 
;       personal  pronouns,  §  298  and  §§  278- 
310  {passim) 


Possessive  adjective,  §§  54,  172,  295, 
^and  A,  §§  297,  309,  324,^R,  §§  329, 
333»  ex.  5 ;  possessive  pronoun,  §§  57, 
297 

Predicate  nominative,  §§  128, 139,  245, 
2So,a 

Prepositional  dative,  §  280,  d  ;  prepo- 
sitional groups,  §115;  prepositional 
reflexives,  §  283,  a.  See  Preposi- 
tions 

Prepositions,  §§115-116,  138,  130,  V, 
§283,^7,  §287,^  §296,^;  §§304, 
306-307,327.  See  Prepositional,  and 
both  vocabularies 

Prevost,  M.,  §  268,  R,  §  398,  (3),  R 

Principal  parts  (of  verbs),  §  390 

Proclitics,  §  285,  a,  §§  289,  294,  298- 
301,348,351,^.    See  Enclitics 

Pronouns,  demonstrative,  §§  74-83 ; 
indefinite,  §§  170-173,  176-178;  in- 
terrogative, §§144-155;  personal, 
§  38,  a,  §§  43,  278-304 ;  relative, 
§§  1 13-129,  133-135,  137-142,  226- 
227,374,^ 

Pronunciation,  §§  1-32 

Prose  et  les  Vers,  La,  §  381  . 

Provisos  requiring  a  subjunctive, 
§230 

Punctuation,  §  28,  d 

Purpose,  Clauses  of,  §§231,  241,  </, 
§250 

Quantity,  §  24 

que  (meanings  and  syntax),  §§  90, 1 13— 
114,  119,  121,  127-130,  139,  146- 
149, 151, 153, 154, 194-200, 213,  227, 
R,  §229,^,  §230,^,  §§231,  245,  <i, 
N,  §  265,  g,  R,  §  268,  ex.  7  (que  de), 
§  302,  c-d,  §  366,  b,  §  368,  h,  §  374, 

^  §§378,  381 
quelque  .  .   .  que  with   subjunctive, 

§  228,  c 
Questions,  §§50,  58,83,  124-125,  129, 

139.  N,  §§  141-155'  226,  d,  §302,  b 

(3).  §  403 
cui   (meanings   and   syntax),   §§113, 
■  129,  i33-i35»  137-138,  M4-146,  a, 

§§151-152,  213,^,  §§228,  368,  >4 
quoi  (meanings  and  syntax),  §§119, 

121,   138,  N,  §§140,  149,  151-152, 

228-229,  250,^,  §367 
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Rate,  Expressions  of,  §  328 
Reciprocal  constructions,  §  190  (end), 

§§  283-284 
Reflexives,   §  43,  «,  §  52,  N  /,  §§  55, 

132,  d,  N,  §§283-284,  a,  §301,  a, 

§30S»^§424»«»§427»rt 
Regular  verbs  in  -er,  §384;    in  -ir, 

§§  13^  385-387 

Regularity  (of  verbs),  §  389 

Rejected  reason,  Subjunctive  of, 
§  223,  N 

Relative  clauses,  §78,  a,  §§81-83, 
89,  b,  §§  102, 1 13-130,  133-135,  137- 
142,  226-227,  232,  368,y,  §374»<^-^; 
relative  pronouns,  §§  1 13-130,  VI, 
§§  133-13S'  »37-   See  Pronouns 

Renan,  E.,  §§  66,  70 

Repetition  of  article,  §  54,  ^ ;  of  pos- 
sessive adjective,  §  54,  e\  of  pro- 
clitics, §  289 

Result,  Clauses  of,  §  232 

Rive^  Le^  §  loi 

Rhitoriqucy  Function  of,  §  249, 1.  40 

rien  (meanings  and  syntax),  §§  140, 
180,  228,  R<f,  §271,  ex.  I,  §373, 
«x.  4,  §§374»375»ex.2 

Rousselot  and  Laclotte,  p.  18 

sacfae  (pas,  rien),  je  he,  §  213,/ 
8an«»   §§234,   24 1»  d,   §§304,   322,  e, 

%yny^Ti.  14,  §378,  ex.  12 
Sardou,  V.,  §  288,  b 
sauf  correction,  §  322,  c 
sauve  qui  pent,  §  213,  r 
Seasons,  Names  of  (syntax),  §  327,  b 
semUer,  §  223,  b,  §  245,  b,  §  302,  a 
Sex  marked  by  lui,  eux,  etc.,  §§  282, 

284,  b-c ;  sex  and  gender  of  nouns, 

§§  35»  39-40,  489-492 
Sexless  antecedents   recalled  by  le, 

§304;   sexless  things  personified, 

§304 
si    (syntax),   §61,  a,    §  86,  ^    §95,^, 

§170,^,  §228,^,  §§235,  368,/ 
siennes  as  noun,  §  340, 1, 1 1 
sitdt  la  porta  ferm^e,  §  274,  ex.  i 
soit,  §  202,  f,  N,  §  213,  c-d^  §  229,  b 
Song  defined,  §  2,  ^ 
Sons  du  franfaist  Les<t  §  279,  d 
aouffrant-e,  dtre,  §  264, 3 
Sounds  and  symbols,  §  4 


Sounds  of  French^  Passy*s,  p.  xii 

aonrjant-e,  <tre,  §  264, 4 

Speech  and  song  distinguished,  §  2,  ^; 
organs  of  speech,  §2;  speech- 
sounds,  §3 

Spelling,  French  and  English,  §4. 
See  Orthography 

Stems  (of  verbs),  §391.  See  Inflec- 
tional endings 

Stress,  §§25,  122,  146,  278-281,  287- 
288,  290-294,  299,  304,  344,  351, 
f  and  ^,§391,  ^  §408 

Subjunctive,  §§  202-238,  399-403 

Substantive  adjectives,  §  180 

Superlative.    See  Comparison 

Suppositions  requiring  the  subjunc- 
tive, §  229,  a-b 

sur  -I-  complement  replaced  by  y, 
§  306,  ex.  3 

Syllabification,  §  27 

Symbols,  The  conventional,  §  5 

Syntax  defined,  §i,a,  §411 ;  meaning 
of  syntaze,  §  249, 11. 9  and  13 

Tenses,  pp.  xiv-xv;    present  tense, 

§§33»  41,  43-44,  48,  S2»  55»  59; 
groups  -<4/./»and  Bp.p.  with  avoir 
and  «tre,  §§  72-73 ;  group  B,  §§  59- 
63,  397  ;  group  Cy  §§  64-67,  69,  71, 
398;  groups  D  and  E,  §§84-112, 
165-166,  187,  192,  237-238,  242, 
251,  fl,  ex.  3,  §  267,  tf,  §  394.  See 
Conditional  etc. 

Theatre- Fran9ais,  §  157, 1. 25 

Time,  Clauses  of,  §  233 

Titles,  Article  with,  §  324 

tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  =  tout  A  fait, 
§271,  ex.  3 

train  de,  ttre  en,  §  264,  3 

Transitive  verbs,  §  280,  r,  N,  §  295 

Typhony  Z/,  §  229,  N  i 

un-e,  §  178,  b  and  e,  §§  181,  183,  226, 
ex.  3,  §  283,  c,  §  308,  ex.  2,  §§311- 
315*  327*  /  §  328,  N,  §  340,  a,  R, 
§§353»  354,  ^»  R,  §355,^,  §381, 
1. 6 

Veine,  La,  §§  193,  239,  ex.  5 

▼enir  A  or  dative  and  venir,  §  295,  / 

Vente,  Une,  §371,  ex.  3 
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Verbal  adjective,  §225,  a-b,  §§260, 
263-264,  396;  its  position,  §349»^ 

Verb-forms,  Names  of,  §§  61,  408 

Verbs:  formation,  §§158-160,  162- 
169,  189-193,  202,  204-208,  260- 
277»  383-483;  syntax,  §§122-123, 
137,  213,  N,  §§221,  244,  248,  250, 
265,  291,  295-296,  302,  320,  384, 
386-388,  400,  410-412,  414,  416- 
^^2  passim.  See  Indicative,  Infini- 
tive, Subjunctive,  etc.,  also  individ- 
ual verbs,  as  avoir,  §tre,  faire,  etc. 

Victor,  W.,  p.  xii 

Village  Wedding,  A,  §  286 

Vive,  qui,  §213,^  • 

Voice  defined,  §  2,  tf,  §  6,  «,  §  203 ; 
voice  of  the  infinitive,  §  243 ;  of  the 
past  participle,  §  267,  b 

Voiceless  consonants,  §  2,  «,  §  3 

voiciandvoillL,§8o,  R,  §82, N  i,  §§  133, 
203,  a-<,  §  368,/,  ex.  2 


voir  (syntax),  §§  203, 221, 244,  a,  §§  246, 
301.    See  vu 

vous  ( =  *  one  *)  as  a  non-reflexive  ob- 
ject for  on,  §  305,  b 

Vowels,  §§  3,  7-10 

Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  §  314,  ^ 

VU  (etc.)  -|-  infinitive,  §  270,  ex^.  i  and  by 
%ZO\ya 

'  will '   expressing   frequency,    habit, 

§§59-^-    See 'would* 
*  would '  expressing  habit,  etc.,  §  61 

y  (syntax),  §  86,  b,  N,  §  163,  N  3,  §  279, 
aand^,  §§  282, 284,^,  §  288, «,  §§  294, 
298,^and^-^,§§3oo,  302t5),  §§306, 
370,  ex.6,  §375»^ 

Zola,  fimile,  §§  266,  323,  R 
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